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CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

CENTRAL  GREECE:  THE  ACCESSION  OF 

PHILIP  OF  MAGEDON  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  ALEXANDER 

359—356  B  C. 

Mt  last  precedinff  chapters  have  followed  the  history  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  through  long  years  of  despotism,  q^^^^^^ 
suffering,  and  impoverishment,  into  a  period  of  oreeca  re* 
renovated  freedom  and  comparative  happiness,  •^j^^- 
accomplished  under  the  beneficent  auspices  of  Timoleon, 
between  344 — 336  b.  c.    It  will  now  be  proper  to  resume 
the  thread  of  events  in  Central  Greece,  at  the  point  where 
they  were  left  at  the  close  of  the  eightieth  chapter — the 
accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon  in  360 — 359  b.  c.  The  death 
of  Philip  took  place  in  336  b.  c;  and  the  closinff  years  of 
his  life  will  bring  before  us  the  last  struggles  of  full  Hel- 
lenic freedom;  a  result  standing  in  melancholy  contrast 
with  the  achievements  of  the  contemporary  liberator  Timo- 
leon  in  Sicily. 

No  such  struggles  could  have  appeared  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  even  to  the  most  far-sighted  politician 
either  of  Greece  or  of  Macedon — ^at  the  time  when  Philip 
mounted  the  throne.  Among  the  hopes  and  fears  of  most 
Orecian  cities,  Macedonia  then  passed  wholly  unnoticed;  in 
Athens,  Ol^nthus,  Thasus,  Thessaly,  and  a  few  others,  it 
formed  an  item  not  without  moment,  yet  by  no  means  of 
first-rate  magnitude* 
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The  Eellenio  world  was  now  in  a  state  different  from 
anything  which  had  be^n  seen  since  the  repulse 
of  Xerxes  in  480—479  b.  o.    The  defeat  and 
Centrti         degradation  of  Sparta  had  set  free  the  inland 
S"s69  BO.    ®***®*  fr^™  ^®  ^^'^^y  presiding  city^whom  they 


Degrad»l>'      had  STor  leamod  to  look  up  to.    Her  imperial 
8  °ir^        ascendency,  lonff  possessed  and  grievously  abused, 
^  had  been  put  down  by  the  successes  of  Epami- 

nondas  and  the  Thebans.  She  was  no  longer  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  of  subordinate  allies ,  sending  deputies  to 
her  periodical  synods— -submitting  their  external  politics 
to  her  influence — placing  their  military  contingents  under 
command  of  her  officers  (xenagi)— and  even  administering^ 
their  internal  government  through  oligarchies  devoted  to 
her  purposes,  with  the  reinforcement,  wherever  needed, 
of  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison.  She  no  longer  found 
on  her  northern  frontier  a  number  of  detached  Arcadian 
villages,  each  separately  manageable  under  leaders  devoted 
to  her,  and  fumishingher  with  hardy  soldiers;  nor  had  she 
the  friendly  city  of  Tegea,  tied  to  her  by  a  long-standing 
philo-Laconian  oligarchy  and  tradition.  Under  the  strong 
revoltition  of  feeling  which  followed  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  at  Leuktra,  the  small  Arcadian  communities, 
encouraged  and  guided  by  Epaminondas,  had  consolidated 
themselves  into  the  great  U)rtified  city  of  Megalopolis, 
now  the  centre  of  a  Pan- Arcadian  confederacy,  wil£  a  synod 
(called  the  Ten  Thousand)  frequently  assembled  there  to 
decide  upon  matters  of  interest  and  policy  common  to  the 
various  sections  of  the  Arcadian  name.  Tegea  too  had 
undergone  a  political  revolution;  so  that  these  two  cities, 
conterminous  with  each  other  and  forming  toffether  the 
northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  converted  her  Arcadian  neigh- 
bours from  valuable  instruments  into  formidable  enemies. 
But  this  loss  of  foreign  auxiliary  force  and  dignity  was 
not  the  worst  which  Sparta  had  suffered.  On  her  north- 
western frontier  (conterminous  also  with  Megalopolis)  stood 
the  newly-constituted  city  of  Messdnd,  representing  an 
amputation  of  nearly  one-half  of  Spartan  territory  and 
substance.  The  western  and  more  fertile  half  of  Laconia 
had  been  severed  from  Sparta,  and  was  divided  between 
Mess^nd  and  various  other  independent  cities ;  being  tilled 
chiefly  by  those  who  had  once  been  Ferioski  and  Helots  of 
Sparta. 
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In  the  phase  of  Grecian  histoiy  on  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter — when  the  collective  Hellenic  Meg^iopo- 
world,  for  the  first  time  since  the  invasion  of  iis~Met. ' 
Henea,  was  about  to  be  thrown  upon  its  defence  Jj^j^^**** 
affainst  a  foreign  enemy  from  Macedonia — this  8p»rta— no 
altered  position  of  Sparta  was  a  circomstance  JJ",*^!^ 
of  ^rave  moment.    Not  only  were  the  Felopon-  Peioponna- 
nesians  disunited,  and  deprived  of  their  common  ■°"- 
chief;  but  Megalopolis  and  Mess^nS,  knowing  the  intense 
hostility  of  Sparta  against  them — and  her  ffreat  superiority 
of  force,  even  reduced  as  she  was,  to  all  that  they  could 
mnster — ^lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  her  attack.    Their 
neighbours  the  Argeians,  standing  enemies  of  Sparta,  were 
weU-disposed  to  protect  them;  but  such  aid  was  insufficient 
for  their  defence,  without  extra-Peloponnesian  alliance. 
Accordingly  we  shall  find  them  leaning  upon  the  support 
either  ofOliebes  or  of  Athens,  whichever  could  be  had; 
and  ultimately  even  welcoming  the  arms  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  as  protector  against  the  inexpiable  hostility  of 
Sparta.    Elis — placed  in  the  same  situation  with  reference 
to  Triphylia,  as  Sparta  with  reference  to  MessSnd  —  com- 
plained that  the  Triphylians ,  whom  she  looked  upon  as 
subjects,  had  been  admitted  as  freemen  into  the  Arcadian 
federation.    We  shall  find  Sparta  endeavouring  to  engage 
Elis  in  political  combinations,  intended  to  ensure,  to  both, 
the  recovery  of  lost  dominion.^    Of  these  combinations 
more  will  be  said  hereafter;  at  present  I  merely  notice  the 

general  fact  that  the  degradation  of  Sparta^  combined  with 
er  perpetually  menaced  aggression  against  MessSne  and 
Arcadia,  disorganised  Peloponnesus,  and  destroyed  its 
powers  of  Pan-hellenic  defence  against  the  new  foreign 
enemy  now  slowly  arising. 

The  once  powerful  Peloponnesian  system  was  in  fact 
completely  broken  up.  Corinth,  Sikyon,  f'hlius,  b.o.  860.S6». 
TrcBzen,  and  Epidaurus,  valuable  as  secondary  Corinth, 
sti^tes  and  as  allies  of  Sparta,  were  now  detached  sikyon,  ao. 
from  all  political  combination,  aiming  only  to  keep  clear, 
each  for  itself,  of  all  share  in  collision  between  Sparta  and 
Thebes.  2  It  would  appear  also  that  Corinth  had  recently 
been  oppressed  and  disturbed  by  the  temporary  despotism 

■  Demotthenfts,  Orat.  pro  Meg»lo-     which  ia  »n  inttruotiyo  exposition 
polit.  p.  SOS,  304.  s.  6.10;  p.  206.  t.      Of  policy. 
Id— »nd  indeed  the  whole  Oration,        *  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  i,  6,  10. 
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of  Timophan^,  described  in  my  last  chapter;  though  the 
date  of  that  eyent  cannot  be  precisely  made  out. 

But  the  grand  and  preponderating  forces  of  Hellas 
Com  an-  ^^"^  resided,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
tiT?i7  good  without,  and  not  within,  Peloponnesus ;  at  Athens 
Sf  Athew  ^^^  Thebes.  Both  these  cities  were  in  full 
vigour  and  efficiency.  Athens  had  a  numerous 
fleet,  a  flourishing  commerce,  a  considerable  body  of  mari- 
time and  insular  allies,  sendinff  deputies  to  her  synod  and 
contributing  to  a  common  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
joint  securi^.  She  was  by  far  the  greatest  maritime  power 
in  Ghreece.  I  have  recounted  in  preceding  chapters,  how 
her  general  Timotheus  had  acquired  for  her  the  important 
island  ofSamos,  together  with  Pydna,Meth6nS,  andPotidsBa , 
in  the  Thermaic  Qxdf;  how  he  failed  (as  IphikratSs  had 
flEuled  before  him)  in  more  than  one  attempt  upon  Amphi- 
polis;  how  he  planted  Athenian  conq^uest  and  settlers  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  which  territory,  after  having 
been  attacked  and  endangered  by  the  Thracian  prince 
Kotys,  was  regained  by  the  continued  efforts  of  Athens  in 
the  year  358  b.o.  Athens  had  sustained  no  considerable 
loss,  during  the  struggles  which  ended  in  the  pacification 
after  the  battle  of  Mantineia;  and  her  condition  appears 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  better  than  it  had  ever  been 
since  her  disasters  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  power  of  Thebes  also  was  imposing  and  formidable. 
FowM  of  She  had  indeed  lost  many  of  those  Peloponne- 
Thebes.  gian  allies  who  formed  the  overwhelming  array 
of  Epaminondas,  when  he  first  invaded  Laconia,  under  the 
fresh  anti-Spartan  impulse  immediately  succeeding  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  She  retained  only  Argos,  together 
with  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  and  MessSnS.  The  three  last 
added  little  to  her  strength,  and  needed  her  watchful  sup- 
port; a  price  which  Epaminondas  had  been  perfectly  wU- 
ling  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  frontier  against 
Sparta.  But  the  body  of  eztra-Peloponnesian  allies  group- 
ed round  Thebes  was  still  considerable ;  ^   the  Phokians 

I  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ri.  S,  S8;  rii.  not  certain.    Bat  as  the   Theban 

6,  i.  Diodor.  XT.  63.    The  Akarna-  ascendency  oTerThessaly  was  much 

nians  had  been  allies  of  Thebes  at  greater  at  the  last  of  those  two 

the  time  of  the  first  expedition  of  periods  than  at  the  first,  we  may 

Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus;  be   sure  that  they  had   not   lost 

whether  they  remained   so  at  the  their  hold  upon  the  Lokrians  and 

time    of  his    last    exp edition,    is  Halians,  who  (as  well  as  the  Pho« 
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andLokrianSi  the  HaliaiiBytheHerakleots,  mostof  t1ieThe*> 
salians,  and  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  inhabitants  of  EuboBa; 
perhaps  alao  the  Akamanians.  The  Phokians  were  indeed  re- 
luctant allies,  disposed  to  circumscribe  their  obligations  with^ 
in  the  narrowest  limits  of  mutual  defence  incase  of  invasion: 
and  we  shall  presently  find  the  relisitions  between  the  two 
becoming  positively  hostile.  Besides  these  allies,  the  The- 
baos  possessed  the  valuable  position  of  Or6pus,  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Attica;  a  town  whicn  had  been 
wrested  from  Athens  six  years  before,  to  the  profound 
mortification  of  the  Athenians. 

But  over  and  above  allies  without  Bodotia,  Thebes  had 
prodiffiously  increased  the  power  of  her  city  within  BodO« 
tia.  She  lubd  appropriated  to  herself  the  territories  of 
Platflea  and  Thespi»  on  her  southern  frontier,  and  of  Ko* 
roneia  and  Orchomenus  near  upon  her  northern;  by  con«i 
quest  and  partial  expulsion  of  their  prior  inhabitants.  How 
and  when  these  ac(^uisitions  had  been  brought  about,  has 
been  already  explained  :i  here  I  merely  recall  the  fact,  to 
appreciate  the  position  of  Thebes  in  359  b.o. — That  these 
four  towns,  having  been  in  372  b.o.  autonomous — joined 
with  her  only  by  the  definite  obligations  of  the  Boeotian 
coofederacy — and  partly  even  in  actual  hostility  against 
her—had  now  lost  their  autonomy  with  their  free  citizens, 
uid  had  become  absorbed  into  her  property  and  sover- 
eignty. The  domain  of  Thebes  thus  extended  across  Boso- 
tia  from  the  frontiers  of  Phokis^  on  the  north-west  to  the 
frontiers  of  Attica  on  the  south. 

The  new  position  thus  acquired  by  Thebes  in  Bosotia, 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  extinguishing  three  or  sztinotioa 
four  autonomous  cities,  is  a  fact  of  muc£  moment  of  the  froo 
in  reference  to  the  period  now  before  us;  not  Baotuby 
simnly  because  it  swelled  the  power  and  pride  th«Tbob»]ia 
of  the  Thebans  themselves;  but  also  because  it  ^Jq^^o' 
raised  a  strong  body  of  unfavourable  sentiment  Oxeciaik 
against  them  in  the  Hellenic  mind.    Just  at  the  '®*^ii^s- 
time  when  the  Spartans  had  lost  nearly  one-half  of  Laco- 
nia,  the  Thebans  had  annexed  to  their  own  city  one-third 
of  the  free  Boeotian  territory.  The  revival  of  free  Messenian 

kians)   Uy  between  B<Boti*  and  *  Orohomentts  was  conterminovs 

Tbettely.  with  the  Fhokian  territory  (Peu- 

'8eeCfaapt.LXXVII.,LXXVIII.,  laaiM,  Iz.  89,  1).    . 
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oitizensliipi  after  a  suspended  existence  of  more  than 
two  centuries,  had  recenUy  been  welcomed  with  universal 
aatisfaetion.  How  much  would  that  same  feeling  be  shock- 
ed.  when  Thebes  extinguished,  for  her  own  aggrandize- 
ment, four  autonomous  communities,  all  of  her  own  Bcoo- 
tian  kindred— one  of  these  communities  too  being  Orcho- 
menus,  respected  both  for  its  antiquityand  its  tramtionary 
legends!  Littlepalnsweretaken  to  canvass  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  to  inquire  whether  Thebes  had  exceeded 
the  measure  of  rigour  warranted  by  the  war-code  of  the 
time.  In  the  patriotic  and  national  conceptions  of  every 
Gfreek,  HeUas  consisted  of  an  aggpre^ate  of  autonomous, 
fraternal,  city-communities.  The  extinction  of  any  one  of 
these  was  like  the  amputation  of  a  limb  from  the  orga- 
nized body.  Eepugnance  towards  Thebes,  arising  out  of 
these  proceedings,  affected  strongly  the  public  opinion  of 
the*  time,  and  manifests  itself  especially  in  the  language 
of  Athenian  orators,  exaggerated  by  mortification  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  Or6pus. « 

The  great  body  of  Thessalians,  as  well  as  the  Magnetos 
Thessaiy—  <^<^  the  Phthiot  Achssans,  were  among  those 
despota  of  subject  to  the  ascendency  of  Thebes.  Even  the 
Ph«rae.  powerful  and  cruel  despot,  Alexander  of  Pherse, 
was  numbered  in  this  catalogue.  >  The  cities  of  fertile 
Thessaly,  possessed  by  powerful  oligarchies  with  numerous 
dependent  serfs,  were  generally  a  prey  to  intestine  conflict 
and  municipal  rivalry  with  each  other;  disorderly  as  well 
as  faithless.'  The  Aleuadss,  chiefs  at  Larissa — and  the 
SkopadsB,  at  Erannon — had  been  once  the  ascendent  families 

>  ItokratAs,  Or.  viii.  De  Paee,  s.         *<Pergifc  ire  (the  Boman  contul 

91 ;  DemoBthends  adr.  Leptinem,  p.  Qainotiae  FlaminiaB)     in  Thesea- 

490.  s.  121;  pro  Megalopol.  p.  208.  Ham;  nbi non liberandie modo eiri- 

1.  29 ;  Philippic  11.  p.  69.  8.  16.  tatee  erani,  Bed  ex  omni  coUarione 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  rii.  6|  4 ;  Pla-  et  confasione  in  aliqaam  tolerabi- 
tarch,  PelopidaB,  c.  86.  Waohamath  lem  formam  redigendce.  Nee  enim 
Btatea,  in  my  Judgement,  errone-  temporum  modovitiiB,  ac  violently 
ously,  that  Thebea  was  diaap-  et  licentift  regift  «.  e.  the  Maoedo- 
pointed  in  her  attempt  to  eetabliBh  nian)  turbati  erant:  eed  inquieto 
ascendency  in  Thessaly.  (Helle-  etiam  ingenio  gentis,  nee  comitia, 
nisoh.  Alterthfimer,  yol.  il.  x.  p.  neo  conventam,  nee  oonoiliam  nl- 
8S8).  lam,  non  per  seditionem  et  tnmal- 

*  Plato,  Kriton,  p.  63D;  Xenoph.  torn,  jam  inde  a  principio  ad  no- 
Memorab.  i.  2,  24;  Demosthen.  stram  asqne  aetatem,  traducentis* 
Olynth.   i.  p.   16.  s.  23 ;    Demosth.  (Liry,  xxzit.  61). 

CQuU  Atistokratem,  p.  668.  s.  183. 
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in  the  country.  Bnt  in  the  hands  of  Lykophron  and 
the  enersetic  Jason,  Fher»  had  been  exalted  to  the  first 
rank.  Under  Jason  as  tagos  (federal  general),  the  whole 
force  of  Thessaly  was  united,  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  circumjacent  tributaries,  Macedonian,  Epirotic,  Do- 
lopian,  &c.,  and  a  well-orffanized  standing  army  of  merce- 
naries besides.  He  coiud  muster  8000  cavalry,  20,000 
hoplites,  and  peltasts  or  light  infantry  in  numbers  £eu:  more 
considerable.!  A  military  power  of  such  macnitude,  in 
the  hands  of  one  alike  able  and  aspiring,  raised  uniTersal 
alarm,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  employed  in  some 
great  scheme  of  conquest,  either  within  or  without  Greece, 
had  not  Jason  been  suddenly  cut  off  by  assassination  in 
370  B.C.,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.^ 
His  brothers  Polyphron  and  Polydorus  succeeded  to  his 
position  as  tagns,  but  not  to  his  abilities  or  influence. 
The  latter,  a  brutal  tyrant,  put  to  death  the  former,  and 
was  in  his  turn  slain,  after  a  short  interval,  by  a  successor 
yet  worse,  his  nephew  Alexander,  who  lived  and  retained 
power  at  FhersB,  for  about  ten  years  (368-358  b.c). 

During  a  portion  of  that  time  Alexander  contended 
with  success  against  the  Thebans,  and  maintained  Alexander 
his  ascendency  in  Thessaly.  But  before  the  jf.^^^'Jfr 
battle  of  Kantmeia  in  362  B.C.,  he  had  been  re-  tiet^hiias. 
duced  into  the  condition  of  a  dependent  aUy  of  "••in»tion. 
Thebes,  and  had  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  armywhich 
marched  under  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus.  JDuring 
the  year  362-361  b.c.,  he  even  turned  his  hostilities  affainst 
Athens,  the  enemy  of  Thebes;  carrying  on  a  naval  war 
against  her,  not  without  partial  success,  and  damage  to  her 
commerce.'  And  as  the  foreign  ascendency  of  Thebes 
everywhere  was  probably  impaired  by  the  death  of  her 
great  leader  Epaminondas,  Alexander  of  PhersB  recovered 
strength;  continuing  to  be  the  greatest  potentate  in  Thes- 
saly, as  well  as  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant,  until  the  time 
of  his  death  in  the  beginning  of  359  b.o.^  He  then  perished, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  19.  and  Appendix,  0/I6)  in  thinking 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ti.  4,  89.  that  this  it  the  probable  date  of 

*  Demosthends  adr.  Polyklemj  p.  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of 
1207.  s.  6,  6;  Diodor.  xt.  61-96.  Bee  Phera;  which  erent  la  mentioned 
Cbap.  LXXX.  by  Diodorus   (xri.  M)   under  the 

*  I  concur  with  Mr.  Fynes  Clin-  year  867-866  bo.,  yet  in  conjunction 
ton  (Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann.  369  b.o.|  with  a  series  of  subsequent  oTents, 
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in  the  riffoar  of  age  and  in  the  fuhiess  of  power.  Against 
oppressed  subjects  or  neighbours  he  could  take  eeenrity 
by  means  of  mercenary  guards;  but  he  was  slain  by  the 
contrivance  of  his  wife  Thebe  and  the  act  of  her  brothers: 
— a  memorable  illustration  of  the  ffeneral  position  laid 
down  by  Xenophon,  that  the  Grecian  despot  could  calculate 
neither  on  security  nor  on  affection  anywhere,  and  that  his 
most  danfferous  enemies  were  to  be  found  among  his  own 
household  or  kindred.  ^  The  brutal  life  of  Alexanderi  uid 
the  cruelty  of  his  proceedingSi  had  inspired  his  wife  with 
minffled  hatred  and  fear.  Soreover  sne  had  learnt  from 
words  dropped  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  that  he  was  intend- 
ing to  put  to  death  her  brothers  Tisiphonus,  Fytholaus, 
ai3  I^kophron — and  alonff  with  them  nerself ;  partly  be* 
cause  she  was  childless,  and  he  had  formed  the  design  of 
re-marrying  with  the  widow  of  the  late  despot  Jason,  who 
resided  at  Thebes.  Accordingly  ThSbS,  apprising  her 
brothers  of  their  peril,  concerted  with  them  the  means  of 
assassinating  Alexander.  The  bed-chamber  which  she 
shared  with  him  was  in  an  upper  story,  accessible  only  by 
a  removeable  staircase  or  ladder;  at  the  foot  of  which 
there  lay  every  night  a  fierce  mastiff  in  chains,  and  a 
Thracian  soldier  tattooed  after  the  fashion  of  his  country. 
The  whole  house  moreover  was  regulary  occupied  by  a 
company  of  guards;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  wardrobe 
and  closets  of  ThSbd  were  searched  every  evening  for  con- 
cealed weapons.  These  numerous  precautions  of  mistrust, 
however,  were  baffled  by  her  artifice.  She  concealed  her 
brothers  during  all  the  day  in  a  safe  adjacent  hiding-place. 
At  niffht,  Alexander,  coming  to  bed  intoxicated,  soon  fell 
fast  asleep;  upon  which  Thebl  stole  out  of  the  room — 
directed  tne  dog  to  be  removed  from  the  foot  of  the  staii*s, 

and   in'»  maimer    toaroely   eon-  the  Thebans,  ayemging  the  death 

straining  ne    to   beliere  that  he  of  Pelopidaa,  reduced  that  detpot 

meant  to  af&rm  the  assastination^  to  lubmiision.  Now  this  redaction 

itself  at  haying  actually  taken  place*  cannot  be  placed  later  than  S6S  B.C. 

in  that  year.  That  interral  therefore  which  Plu- 

To   the   arguments   adduced  by  Uroh  calls    "a  little  while,"  will 

Mr.  Clinton,  another  may  be  added,  be  three  years,   if  we  place   tha 

borrowed  f^m  the  expression  of  assassination  in  869  B.C.,  mix  years,  ' 

Plutarch  (Pelopidas,  o.  35)  6XtYov  if  we  place  it  in  867-366  b.o.  Threa 

u9Ttpov.      He  states  that  the  assas-  years  is  a  more  suitable  interpre- 

sination  of  Alexander  occurred  «»  tation  of  the  words  than  six  years. 
Iltaa  whiU"  after  the  period  when        •  Xenoph.  Hiero,  i.  3S;  ii.  10;  iiiS. 
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under  pretence  that  the  despot  wished  to  enjoy  tindisturb- 
ed  repose — and  then  called  her  armed  brothers.  After 
spreading  wool  upon  the  stairs,  in  order  that  their  tread 
miffht  be  noiseless,  she  went  again  up  into  the  bed-roonii 
and  brought  away  the  sword  of  Alezanderi  which  always 
hung  near  him.  Notwithstanding  this  encouraffement, 
however,  the  three  young  men,  still  trembling  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  risk,  hesitated  to  mount  the  stair;  nor  could 
they  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  except  by  her  distinct 
threat,  that  if  they  ninched,  she  would  awaken  Alexander 
and  expose  them.  At  length  they  mounted,  and  entered 
the  bed-chamber,  wherein  a  lamp  was  burning;  while 
Thebe,  having  opened  the  door  for  them,  again  closed  it,  and 
posted  herself  to  hold  the  bar.  The  brothers  then  ap- 
proached the  bed;  one  seized  the  sleeping  despot  by  the 
feet,  another  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  the  wird  with  a 
sword  thrust  mm  through.  ^ 

After  successfully  and  securely  consummating  this 
deed,  popular  on  account  of  the  odious  character  ^j^j  honxu 
of  the  slain  despot,  ThSbS  contrived  to  win  over  despot  »t 
the  mercenary  troops,  and  to  ensure  the  sceptre  f^^*'^^ 
to  herself  and  her  eldest  brother  Tisiphonus.  powOTinth* 
After  this   change,  it  would  appear  that  the  J^^J"*** 
power  of  the  new  princes  was  not  so  ffreat  as     ^°*'  ^' 
that  of  Alexander  had  been,  so  that  additional  elements  of 
weakness  and  discord  were  introduced  into  Thessaly.  This 
is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  material  circumstances  paving 
the  way  for  Philip  of  Hacedon  to  acquire  ascendency  in 
Grreece — as  will  hereafter  appear. 

It  was  in  the  year  360-359  b.o.,  that  Ferdikkas,  elder 
brother  and  predecessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  jjacedon— 
of  Macedonia,  was  slain,  in  the  flower  of  his  reign  and 
age.    He  perished,  according  to  one  account,  in  p^^^^Jj^c'^, 
a  bloody  battle  with   the  Illyrians,  wherein 
4000l[acedonians  fell  also;  according  to  another  statement, 
by  the  hands  of  assassins  and  the  treacherous  subornation 
of  his  mother  Eurydike.^ 

I  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Ti.  i,  86,  87;  mifcted  nothing  positlrely  inoon- 

PlnUreh,  Pelopidaa,  o.  86 ;  Conon,  eistent  with  hit  statemenU. 

•p.  Photinm,  Kan.  60.  Codes,  186;  «  Justin,  vii.  6;  Diodor.  zri.  3. 

Cicero,  de  Offlo.  ii.  7.    The  details  The  allnsion  in  the  speech  of  Phi- 

of  the  aseaasination,  giren  in  these  lotas    immediatelj    prior   to    his 

authors,  differ.   I  have  principally  execution  (Onrtius,  tI.  48.  p.  691, 

feUowed  Xenophon,  and  hare  ad-  Mtitxell)  supports  the  affirmation  of 
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Of  the  exploits  of  Perdikkas  during  the  five  years  of 
his  reiffn  we  mow  little.  He  had  assisted  the  Athenian 
general  Timothens  in  war  a^inst  the  Olvnthian  confeder- 
acy, and  in  the  capture  of  I^ydna,  Fotidaa,  Tor6n6y  and 
other  neighbouring  places;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  had 
opposed  the  Athenians  in  their  attempt  against  Amphipolis, 
securing  that  important  place  by  a  Jlacedonian  garrison, 
both  against  them  and  for  himself.  He  was  engaged  in 
serious  conflicts  with  the  Blyrians.  ^  It  appears  too  that 
he  was  not  without  some  literary  inclinations — was  an  ad- 
mirer of  intellectual  men,  and  in  correspondence  with  Plato 
at  Athens.  Distinguished  philosophers  or  sophists,  like 
Plato  and  IsokratSs,  eigoyed  renown,  combined  with  a 
certain  measure  of  influence,  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  Grecian  world.  Forty  years  before,  Archelaus 
king  of  Macedonia  had  shown  favour  to  Plato,  >  then  a 
young  man,  as  well  as  to  his  master  Sokrat^s.  Amyntas, 
the  father  both  of  Perdikkas  and  of  Philip,  had  throughout 
his  reign  cultivated  the  friendship  of  leading  Athenians, 
especitJly  IphikratSs  and  Timotheus;  the  former  of  whom 
he  had  even  adopted  as  his  son;  Aristotle,  afterwards  so 
eminent  as  a  philosopher  (son  of  Nikomachns  the  con- 
fidential physician  of  Amyntas  s),  had  been  for  some  time 
studying  at  Athens  as  a  pupil  of  Plato ;  moreover  Perdikkas 
during  nis  reign  had  resident  with  him  a  friend  of  the 
philosopher — Euphraus  of  Oreus.  Perdikkas  lent  himself 
much  to  the  guidance  of  Euphrseus,  who  directed  him  in 
the  choice  of  his  associates,  and  permitted  none  to  be  his 
guests  except  persons  of  studious  habits;  thus  exciting 
much  disgust  among  the  military  Macedonians. «  It  is  a 
signal  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Plato,  that  we  find 

Jttstin— that  FerdikkaB  was  assai-  *  Dlogends  LaSrt.  t.  1,  1. 

•inated.  *  Athenteat,  xi.  p.  606  E.  p.  608  E. 

<  Antipater  (the  general  of  Philip  The  fourth   among  the  letters  of 

and  yiceroj  of  his  son  Alexander  Plato    (alluded    to    by    Diogen&s 

in  Maoedonla)  is  said  to  haye  left  Laert.  iii.  62)  is  addressed  to  Per- 

an  historical  work,  ITipSixxouicpa^tic  dikkas,  partly  in  recommendation 

'iXXupixac  (Snidas,  ▼.  'AvxlitaTpoc),  and   praise    of  Euphrasus.     There 

which    oan   hardly   refer    to   any  appears  nothing  to  prove  it  to  be 

other  Perdikkas  than  the  one  now  spurious ;  but  whether  it  be  spn- 

before  us.  rious    or   genuine,    the  fact    that 

*  Athensus,  xi.  p.  506  E.  IlXaTu>'i,  Plato  corresponded  with  Perdikkas 

ftv  2itx'J9tit:c6«  9rj9i    'f IXtaTov    Svta  is  sufficiently  probable. 
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his  advice  courted,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  Dionysius 
the  younger  at  Syracuse,  and  by  Ferdikkas  in  Macedonia* 
On  the  sugffestion  of  Plato,  conveyed  through 
£ttphraU8,  Perd^cas  was  induced  to  bestow  upon  his  own 
brother  Philip  a  portion  of  territory  or  an  appanage  in 
Macedonia.  In  368  B.a  (during  the  reign  of  Alexander 
elder  brother  of  Perdikkas  and  l^hilip]),  Pelopidas  had  re- 
duced Macedonia  to  partial  submission,  and  had  taken 
hostages  for  its  fidelity;  among  which  hostages  was  the 
youUSul  Philip,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  this 
character  Philip  remained  about  two  or  three  years  at 
Thebes.  1  How  or  when  he  left  that  city,  we  cannot  clearly 
make  out.  He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Macedonia  after 
the  murder  of  Alexander  by  Ptolemy  Aloritds;  probably 
without  opposition  from  the  Thebans,  since  his  value  as  a 
hostage  wsSa  then  diminished.  The  fact  that  he  was  confided 
(togeSier  with  his  brother  Perdikkas)  by  his  mother  Eury- 
'* :%  to  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  general  Iphikrates, 


& 


>  JosUn,  ▼!.  O ;  TiL  6.  «Philipput 
Obtes  trionnio  Thebli  hftbitus,"  fto. 

Compare  PluUrch,  PelopidM,  o. 
St;  Diodof.  xr.  «7;  xrl.  2;  and  th« 
copiow  not«  of  WeisaliBg  upon 
the  latter  passage.  The  two  pas- 
uget  of  Diodoms  are  not  very 
eonaiitent ;  in  the  latter,  he  states 
that  Philip  had  been  deposited  at 
Tbebet  by  the  Illyrlans,  to  whom 
he  had  been  made  orer  as  a  hostage 
by  his  father  Amyntas.  This  is 
highly  improbable;  as  well  for 
other  reasons  (assigned  by  Wesse- 
ttng),  as  becnnse  the  lUyrians,  if 
they  erer  reeeived  him  as  a  hostage, 
would  not  sand  him  to  Thebes.but 
keep  him  in  their  own  possession. 
The  memorikble  interrlew  described 
by  iEschinAs— between  the  Athe* 
uian  general  Iphikrates  and  the 
Macedonian  queen  SnrydikA  with 
hsr  two  youthful  sons  Perdikkas 
end  Pliilip — must  hare  taken  place 
«ome  time  before  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  AloritAs,  and  before  the 
eeoession  of  Perdikkas.  The  cz- 
pretsions  of  £sehin6s  do  not,  per- 
haps, uecesssrily  compel  us  to  sup- 


pose the  interriew  to  hare  taken 
place  imm€diaMy  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  (iBsohinAj,  Fal.  Leg. 
p.  81,  82);  yet  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
ooncile  the  statement  of  the  orator 
with  the  recognition  of  three  years* 
continuous  residence  at  Thebes* 
Flathe  (Qesohiohte  Makedoniens, 
vol.  i.  p.  89-47)  supposes  JBschinfts 
to  haye  allowed  himself  an  ora- 
torical misrepresentation!  when  he 
states  that  Philip  was  present  in 
Macedonia  at  the  interview  with 
Iphikratds.  This  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory mode  of  escaping  from  the 
difficulty;  but  the  chronological 
statements,  as  they  now  stand,  can 
hardly  be  all  correct.  It  is  possible 
that  Philip  may  hare  gone  again 
back  to  Thebes,  or  may  hare  be»n 
sent  back,  after  the  interview  with 
IphikratAs ;  we  might  thus  obtain 
a  space  of  three  years  for  his  stay, 
at  two  several  times,  in  that  city. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  his 
condition  at  Thebes  was  one  of 
duraoce  and  ill-treatment.  See  Mr. 
Clinton,  Fast  HelL  A  pp.  iv.  p.  22», 
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then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia — ^has  been  recount- 
ed  in  a  previous  chapter.  How  Philip  fared  durinff  the 
regency  of  Ptolemy  Alorites  in  Macedonia,  we  do  not  know; 
we  might  even  suspect  that  he  would  return  back  to  The- 
bes as  a  safer  residence.  But  when  his  brother  Perdikkae, 
having  slain  Ptolemy  Alorites,  became  king,  Philip  resided 
in  Macedonia,  and  even  obtained  from  Perdikkas  (aa 
already  stated),  through  the  persuasion  of  Plato,  a  separate 
district  to  govern  as  subordinate.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  death  of  Perdikkas  in  360-359  b.c.;  or^nising  a 
separate  military  force  of  his  own  (like  Derdas  m  382  b.c., 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  made  war  upon  Olynthus^);  and 
probably  serving  at  its  head  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
his  brother. 

The  time  passed  by  Philip  at  Thebes,  however,  from 
Philip  M  »  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  an  event 
^onth  at  of  much  Importance  in  determining  his  futuro 
ideas \1ber6  character.  >  Though  detained  at  Thebes,  Philip 
acquired—  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  respect.  He  re- 
laid  1>V^tais  Bided  with  Pammenes,  one  of  the  principal  ci- 
ftataremUi-  tizens;  he  probably  enjoyed  good  literary  and 
tary  ability,  j-jjetorical  teaching,  since  as  a  speaker,  in  after 
life,  he  possessed  considerable  talent; 3  and  he  may  also 
have  received  some  instruction  in  philosophy,  though  he 
never  subsequently  manifested  any  taste  for  it,  and  though 
the  assertion  of  nis  having  been  taught  by  Pythafforeans 
merits  little  credence.  But  the  lesson,  most  indelible  of 
all,  which  he  imbibed  at  Thebes,  was  derived  from  the 
society  and  from  the  living  example  of  men  like  Epaminon- 
das  and  Pelopidas.  These  were  leading  citizens,  mani- 
festing those  qualities  which  ensured  for  them  the  steady 

■  Athonnns,  zi.  p.606.  fiiatpifcov  homo  an  altered  man   on  many 

fi'  evxauOfli  86va|i.iv  (Phllippns),  Ac  points. 

About  Derdas,  see  Xenoph,  Hellen.  See  the  case  of  Demetrius,  younger 

▼.  S,  88.  son  of  the  last  Philip  of  Maoedon, 

*  It  was  in  after  times  a  frequent  and  younger   brother   of  Perseus 

practice  with  the  Boman   Senate,  (Livy,  xzziii.  18 ;  xxziz.  68  ;  xl.  6), 

when  imposing  terms  of  peace  on  of    the    young   Parthian   princes, 

kings   half-conquered,    to  require  Vononfts  (Tacitus,  Annal.  ii.  1,  9), 

hostages  for  fidelity,  with  a  young  Phraatfts    (Tacit.   Annal.  tI.    SS), 

prince  of  the  royal  blood  among  MeherdatAs  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  10, 11)1 

the  number ;  and  it  commonly  hap-  *  Btcu  in  the   opinion   of  rmj 

pened  that  the  latter,  after  a  few  competent  Judges :  see  iBsohinli, 

years'  residence  at  Bome,  returned  Fals.  Leg.  c.  18.  p.  868. 
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admiration  of  a  free  oommonity — and  of  a  Theban  com- 
munitT,  more  given  to  action  than  to  Bpeech ;  moreover  they 
were  ooth  of  them  distinguished  military  leaders — one  of 
them  the  ablest  organiser  and  the  most  scientific  tactician 
of  his  day.  The  spectacle  of  the  Theban  military  force, 
excellent  both  as  cavaby  and  as  infantry,  under  the  training 
of  each  a  man  as  Epuninondas,  was  eminently  suggestive 
to  a  young  Macedonian  prince;  and  became  stul  more 
efficacious  when  combined  with  the  personal  conversation 
of  the  victor  of  Leuktra — the  first  man  whom  Philip  learnt 
to  admire,  and  whom  he  strove  to  imitate  in  his  military 
career.  ^  His  mind  was  early  stored  with  the  most  advanced 
strate^c  ideas  of  the  day,  and  thrown  into  the  track  of 
reflection,  comparison,  and  invention,  on  the  art  of  war. 

When  trajisferred  from  Thebes,  to  the  subordinate 
government  of  a  district  in  Macedonia  under  his  B.a.  860*359. 
elder  brother  Perdikkas,  Philip  organised  a  mill-  Condition 
tary  force;  and  in  so  doing  had  the  opportunity  the^^ilth  of 
of  applying  to  practice,  though  at  first  on  a  Perdikkas. 
limited  scale,  the  lessons  learnt  from  the  illustrious  Thebans. 
He  was  thuB  at  the  head  of  troops  belonging  to  and  or- 
sanised  by  himself— when  the  unexpected  death  of  Per- 
dikkas opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne.  J3at  it  was  a  prospect  fVdl  of  doubt  and  hazard. 
Perdikkas  had  left  an  imant  son;  there  existed,  moreover, 
three  princes,  Archelaus,  Aridseus,  and  Menelaus,^  sons  of 
Amyntas  by  another  wife  or  mistress  G^gsea,  and  therefore 
half-brotheiB  of  Perdikkas  and  Philip:  there  were  also  two 
other  pretenders  to  the  crown — Pausanias  (who  had  before 
asphred  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Amyntas),  seconded 
Ij  a  Thracian  prince — and  ArgSBUS,  aided  by  the  Athenians. 
To  these   dimgers  was  to  be  added,   attack  from  the 

>  PlaUrah,  Palopidas,  o.  96.  Ci)-  pns  (iEllan,  V.  H.  zii.  48).    Oat 

ha/ri^  7tfovi<»ai  iSo^cv  'Eica{utvo>v-  information   respecting   the  rela- 

^,  to  iccpl  tobc  icoXii&ouc  xa\  xdc  tlons  of  tbe  snccessive  kings,  and 

Tt^vtTfiiti^  SpaoT^ptov  f9a>«  xaTQcvoiq-  pretenders  to  the  throne,  in  Mace- 

oa«,&|i.i«p6v^T^«'rouAv8p6captT^«  donia,  is  obscnre  and  nnsatisfac- 

|t4pio<,  Ac.  tory.     Jnttin   (I.  c.)   agrees    with 

*  Austin,  TiL  4.    Menelaus,  the  JBlian  in  calling  the  father  of  Amyn. 

father  of  Amyntas  and  grandfather  tas  Menelaus;  bnt  Bexippns   (ap. 

of  PhUip,   is  stated  to  have  been  Syncellam,  p.  368)  calls  him  AH- 

ftn lUegitimste  son :  while  Amyntas  dieas ;  while  Biodorus  (zlv.  »2)  calls 

himself  is  said  to  hare  been  origin-  him  Tharralens. 
Ally  an  attendant  or  slave  of  iBro- 
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Beighbonring  barbaric  nations,  lUyrians,  Psonians,  and 
Tbraciana — always  ready  >  to  assail  and  plunder  Macedonia 
at  every  moment  of  intestine  weakness.  It  would  appear 
that  Perdikkas,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  sustained  a 
severe  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  from  the  Blyrians: 
his  death  followed,  either  from  a  wound  then  received,  or 
by  ^e  machinations  of  bis  mother  Eurydikd.  Perhaps 
both  the  wound  in  battle  and  the  assassination  may  be  real 
facts.2 

Philip  at  first  assumed  the  government  of  the  country 
EmbAmss-  ^  guardian  of  his  young  nephew  Amyntas  the 
mentt  and  SOU  of  Pcrdikkas.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  con- 
wlth  wiich  juncture  were  so  formidable,  that  the  Mace- 
he  had  to  donians  around  constrained  him  to  assume  the 
contend.  crown.»  Of  his  three  half-brothers,  he  put  to 
death  one,  and  was  only  prevented  from  killing  the  other 
two  by  their  flight  into  exile  ;  we  shall  find  them  hereafter 
at  Olynthus.  They  had  either  found,  or  were  thought 
likely  to  find,  a  party  in  Macedonia  to  sustain  their  preten- 
sions to  the  crown.* 

The  succession  to  the  throne  in  Macedonia,  thougb 
BUeedo-  descending  in  a  particular  family,  was  open  to 
nian  go^  frequent  and  bloody  dispute  between  the  indi* 
▼ernment.  yid^ai  members  of  that  family,  and  usually  fell 
to  the  most  daring  and  unscrupulous  amon^  them.  None 
but  an  energetic  man,  indeed,  could  well  mamtain  himself 
there,  especially  under  the  circumstances  of  Philip's 
accession.  The  Macedonian  monarchy  has  been  callea  a 
limited  monarchy;  and  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word,  this 
proposition  is  true.  But  what  the  limitations  were,  or 
now  they  were  made  operative,  we  do  not  know.  Thai 
there  were  some  ancient  forms  and  customs,  which  the 
king  habitually  respected,  we  cannot  doubt :^  as  there 

■  Justin,  xzlx.  1,  thiol  aggroditnr  (Philip):  recep^ 

*  Diodor.  zyi.  S;  Jastin,  rii.  6»  rant  enim  per  misericordiam,  post 

Qnint.  Curt.  yi.  48,  26.  c»dem   nnins,   dnos   fHttres   ejus, 

'  Justin,  rii.  6,    Amyntas  lived  quos  Fhillppus,  ex  norercA  ganitos, 

through  the  reign   of  Philip,   and  velnt  partioipes  regni,  interfioera 

was  afterwards   put   to   death  by  gestiebat." 

Alexander,   on  the  charge  of  con-  ^  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  It.  11.    o& 

spiraoy.  Bee  Justin,  xii.  6;  Quintus  pi^,  dXXd  v6fMp  Haxt86va>v  apxo^prsc 

Cnrtius,  Ti.  S4,  17 ;  with  the  note  of  SttTtXtofltv  (Alexander  and  his  an* 

Miitiell.  oestors  before  him). 

«  Justin,  rili.  8.   «Post  h»o  Olyn- 
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probably  were  also  amosg  the  Illyrian  tribes,  the  Epirots, 
and  others  of  the  neighbouring  warlike  nations.  A  general 
assembly  was  occasionally  convened,  for  the  purpose  of 
consenting  to  some  important  proposition,  or  trying  some 
conspicuous  accused  person.  But  though  such  ceremonies 
were  recognised  and  sometimes  occurred,  the  occasions 
were  rare  in  which  they  interposed  any  serious  consti- 
tntional  check  upon  the  regal  authority.  &  The  facts  of 
3Iacedonian  history,  as  far  as  they  come  before  us,  exhibit 
the  kings  acting  on  their  own  feelings  and  carrying  out 
their  own  schemes  —  consulting  whom  they  please  and 
when  they  please — subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  not 
offending  too  violently  the  sentiments  of  that  military 
population  whom  they  commanded.  Philip  and  Alexander, 
combining  regal  station  with  personal  ability  and  unex- 
ampled success,  were  more  powerful  than  any  of  their 


*  The  trial  of  Philotss,  who  if 
accDBed  by  Alozander  for  oontpi- 
ney  before  an  Msemblj  of  the 
Uacedonian  soldiers  near  to  head- 
qaarteri,  is  the  example  most  In- 
sisted on  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
castom,  of  public  trial  in  criminal 
accusations.  Qnintns  Onrtins  says 
(Ti.  sa,  26),  **D6  eapitalibns  rebus 
Tstasto  Maeedonum  more  inqulre- 
l^at  exercitns  :  in  pace  erat  TUlgl: 
et  nihil  potestss  regum  valebat, 
nisi  piius  valnisset  auotoritas." 
Compare  Arrian,  iil.  26;  Diodor. 
xrii.  79,  80. 

That  this  was  an  ancient  Mace- 
donian custom,  in  reference  to  con- 
ipieuoas  persons  accused  of  treason, 
we  may  readily  beliere ;  and  that 
an  cfllcer  of  the  great  rank  and 
miliury  reputation  of  Philotas,  if 
suspected  of  treason,  could  hardly 
be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way. 
If  he  was  condemned,  all  his  re- 
latives and  kinsmen,  whether  im- 
plicated or  not,  became  tnTolred 
in  the  same  condemnation.  Several 
among  the  kinsmen  of  Philotas 
either  fled  ot  killed  themselves; 
snd  Alexander  then  issued  an  edict 
pardoning  them  all,  except  Par- 
meaio;   who   was   in  Media,   and 


whom  he  sent  secret  orders  instantly 
to  despatch.  If  the  proceedings 
against  Philotas,  as  described  by 
Curtius,  are  to  be  taken  as  correct, 
it  is  rather  an  appeal  made  by 
Alexander  to  the  soldiery,  for  their 
consent  to  his  killing  a  dangerous 
enemy,  than  an  Investigation  of 
guilt  or  innocence. 

Olympias,  during  the  intestine 
contests  which  followed  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  seems  to  have 
put  to  death  as  many  illustrious 
Macedonians  as  she  chose,  without 
any  form  of  trial.  &ut  when  her 
enemy  Kassander  got  the  upper 
hand,  subdued  and  captured  her, 
he  did  not  venture  to  put  her  to 
detfth  without  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  a  Macedonian  assembly 
(Diodor.  xix.  11,  61;  Justin,  xiv.  8; 
Pansanias,  i.  11,  8).  These  Mace- 
donian assemblies,  insofar  as  we 
read  of  them,  appear  to  be  sum- 
moned chiefly  as  mere  instruments 
to  sanction  some  predetermined 
purpose  of  the  king  or  the  military 
leader  predominant  at  the  time, 
Tlathe  (Gesohicht.  Makedon.  p.  43— 
46)  greatly  overrates,  in  my  judge- 
ment, the  rights  and  powers  enjoyed 
by  the  Macedonian  people. 
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predecessors.  Each  of  them  required  extraordinary  efforts 
from  their  soldiers,  whom  they  were  therefore  obliged  to 
keep  in  willing  obedience  and  attachment;  jnst  as  Jason 
of  FhersB  had  done  before  with  his  standing  army  of 
mercenaries.  1  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  army 
manifests  itself  as  the  only  power  by  his  side,  to  which 
even  he  is  constrained  occasionally  to  bow;  after  his  deaUi, 
its  power  becomes  for  a  time  still  more  ascendent.  But 
so  far  as  the  history  of  Macedonia  is  known  to  us,  I  perceive 
no  evidence  of  coordinate  political  bodies,  or  standing 
apparatus  (either  aristocratical  or  popular)  to  check  the 
power  of  the  king  —  such  as  to  justify  in  any  way  the 
comparison  drawn  b^  a  modem  historian  between  the 
Macedonian  and  English  constitutions. 

The  first  proceeding  of  Philip,  in  dealing  with  his 
Vt  ceed-  numerous  enemies,  was  to  buy  off  the  Thracians 
ings  of '  by  seasonable  presents  and  promises;  so  \hat 
» '^aiMt  hi8  competition  of  Pausanias  for  the  throne 

nameroas"    became  no  longer  dangerous.  There  remained 
Hit^oocets  **  assailants  the  Athenians  with  Argseus  from 
~Thrftcr»ni  scaward,  and  the  Illyrians  from  landward. 
—Athe-  But  Philip  showed  dexterity  and  energy 

°^°'*  sufficient  to  make  head  against  all.  While  he 

hastened  to  reorganise  the  force  of  the  country,  to  extend 
the  application  of  those  improved  military  arrangements 
which  he  had  already  been  attempting  in  his  own  province, 
and  to  encourage  his  friends  and  soldiers  by  collective 
harangues,  2  in  a  style  and  spirit  such  as  the  Macedonians 
had  never  before  neard  from  regal  lips — he  contrived  to 
fence  off  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  until  a  more  conve- 
nient moment. 

He  knew  that  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  was  the 
He  evaca-  great  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  carryinsr 
ates  Am|hi.  on  war  affaiust  Macedonia  for  some  years,  and 
defeaU  the  for  which  they  now  espoused  the  cause  of 
•^J®°**"  ArgSBUs.  Accordingly  he  professed  his  readiness 
«nt-his*'  at  once  to  give  up  to  them  this  important  place, 
mild  txeet-  withdrawing  the  Macedonian  garrison  whereby 
Athenian  Perdikkss  had  held  it  against  Siem,  and  leaving 
prisonen.  the  town  to  its  own  citizens.  This  act  was 
probably  construed  by  the  Athenians  as  tantamount  to  an 
actual  cession;  for  even  if  Amphipolis  should  still  hold 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ri.  1, 6, 16.        *  Diodor.  xvi.  9,  9i, 
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out  against  them,  they  doubted  not  of  their  power  to 
reduce  it  when  unaided.  Philip  farther  despatched  letters 
to  Athens,  expressing  an  anxious  desire  to  be  received 
into  her  alliance,  on  the  same  friendly  terms  as  his  father 
Amyntas  before  him  J  These  proceedinffs  seem  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  Athenians  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  of  Argseus.  For  Mantias  the  Athenian  admiral, 
though  he  conveyed  that  prince  bv  sea  to  Meth6n§,  yet 
Bi&jSi  in  the  seaport  himself,  while  Argseus  marched 
inland— with  some  returning  exiles,  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
and  a  few  Athenian  volunteers  —  to  Mgm  or  Edessa;^ 
hoping  to  procure  admission  into  that  ancient  capital  of 
the  Macedonian  kings.  But  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
receive  him;  and  in  his  march  back  to  Meth6nd,  he  was 
attacked  and  completely  defeated  by  Philip.  His  fugitive 
troops  found  shelter  on  a  neighbouring^  eminence,  but 
were  speedily  obliged  to  surrender.  Philip  suffered  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  depart  on  terms,  requiring  only 
that  Argaeus  and  the  Macedonian  exiles  should  oe  delivered 
np  to  him.  He  treated  the  Athenian  citizens  with  especial 
courtesy,  preserved  to  them  all  their  property,  and  sent 
them  home  fall  of  gpratitude,  with  conciliatory  messages 
to  the  people  of  Athens.  The  exiles,  ArgSBUS  among  them, 
having  become  his  prisoners,  were  probably  put  to  death.  < 
Toe  prudent  lenity  exhibited  oy  Philip  towards  the 
Athenian  prisoners,  combined  with  his  evacu-  PhiUp 
ation  of  Amphipolis,  produced  the  most  favour-  "JJJ^J'^jtjj 
able  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the  Athenian  At^ns^ 
public,  and  disposed  them  to  accept  his  pacific  ii'*^? "j^'i^ 
offers.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded.  Philip  Amphipo-^ 
renounced  all  claim  to  Amphipolis,  acknow-  i'** 
ledging  that  town  as  a  possession  rightfully  belonging  to 
Athens.^  By  such  renunciation  he  really  abandoned  no  right- 
ful possession;  for  Amphipolis  had  never  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  Hngs;  nor  had  any  Macedonian  soldiers  ever 
entered  it  until  three  or  four  years  before,  when  the  citizens 
had  invoked  aid  from  Perdikkas  to  share  in  the  defence 
against  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  appeared  to  have  gained 
the  chief  prize  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  struggling. 

'  Demosthenftt  cont.  Arittokrat.  pcov  xiv&c  icoXtxw'v,  Ae.  Ja8tin,Tii6. 

p.  660.  t.  144.  «  DIodor.  xri.  3. 

*  Biodor.  xri.  8 ;  Demostheo.  oont.  *  Diodor.  xyi.  4. 
Aristokrat.  p.  660  ut  tup.  tu>v  fifisti- 
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They  congratalated  themselyes  in  the  hope,  probably  set 
forth  with  confidence  by  the  speakers  who  supported  the 
peace,  that  the  Amphipolitans  alone  would  neyer  think 
of  resisting  the  acknowledged  claims  of  Athens. 

Philip  was  thus  relieyed  from  enemies  on  the  ooast, 
Tietoriei  of  and  had  his  hands  free  to  deal  with  the  lUyrians 
Phiih»  oTer  nQd  Pedonians  of  the  interior.  He  marched  into 
nians'ftBd  the  territory  of  the  Pesonians  (seemingly  along 
lUTTiani.  the  Upper  course  of  the  river  Axius),  whom  he 
found  weakened  by  the  recent  death  of  their  king  Agis. 
He  defeated  their  troops,  and  reduced  them  to  submit  to 
Macedonian  supremacy.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
attack  ibe  Illyrians — a  more  serious  and  formidable 
undertaking.  The  names  Illyrians,  PiBonians,  Tkracians, 
&c.,  did  not  designate  any  united  national  masses,  but 
were  applied  to  a  great  number  of  kindred  tribes  or  clansy 
each  distinct,  separately  governed,  and  having  its  par- 
ticular name  and  customs.  The  Illyrian  and  Peonian 
tribes  occupied  a  wide  space  of  territonr  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  Macedonia,  over  the  modem  Bosnia  nearly 
to  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  river  Save.  But  during  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  it  seems  that 
a  large  immigration  of  Gallic  tribes  from  the  westward 
was  taking  place,  invading  the  territory  of  the  more 
northerly  Illyrians  and  Pseonians,  circumscribing  their 
occupancy  and  security,  and  driving  them  farther  south- 
ward; sometimes  impelling  them  to  find  subsistence  and 
plunder  by  invasion  of  Macedonia  or  by  maritime  piracies 
against  Ghrecian  commerce  in  the  Adriatic,  i  The  Illyrians 
had  become  more  dangerous  neighbours  to  Macedonia 
than  they  were  in  the  time  of  ThucydidSs;  and  it  seems 
that  a  recent  coalition  of  their  warriors,  for  purposes  of 
invasion  and  plunder,  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  its  force. 
It  was  under  a  chief  named  Bardylis,  who  had  raised 
himself  to  command  from  the  humble  occupation  of  a 
charcoal  burner;  a  man  renowned  for  his  bravery,  but  yet 
more   renowned   for   dealings   rigidly  just  towards  nis 

>  Bee  the  remark!  of  Nlebnbrt  on  ttber  alte  Geiohicbte,  toI.  lii.  p  S25, 

theie  migrationi  of  Gallic  trlbei  281 ;  alto  tbe  earlier  work  of  the 

from   tbe   west,   and   tbelr  effeot  tame    aathor  — Kleine     Sehriften, 

upon  the  prior   popnlation  estab-  Untersnebungen   fiber  die  Oeicb. 

tithed    between  the  Danube    and  der  Bkythen,  p.  $75). 
the  iBgean  Sea  (Niebuhr,  Vortrige 
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eoldiers;  especially  In  the  distribation  of  plunder.  ^  Bardy* 
lis  and  his  Illyrians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Western  3£acedonia  (west  of  Mount 
Bermias),  occupying  for  the  most  part  the  towns,  yillageSy 
and  plains,  2  and  restrictinff  the  native  Macedonians  to  the 
defensible,  yet  barren  hiUs.  Philip  marched  to  attack 
them,  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  he  had  now  contrived 
to  increase  to  the  number  of  1 0,000  foot  and  600  horse. 
Thenombers  of  Bardylis  were  about  equal;  yet  on  hearing 
of  Philip's  approach,  he  sent  a  proposition  tendering 
peace,  on  the  condition  that  each  party  should  retain  what 
it  actually  possessed.  Bis  proposition  being  rejected,  the 
two  armies  speedily  met.  Philip  had  collected  around 
him  on  the  right  wing  his  chosen  Macedonian  troops,  with 
whom-  he  made  his  most  vigorous  onset;  mancsuvring  at 
the  same  time  with  a  body  of  cavalry  so  as  to  attack  the 
left  fljuik  of  the  Illyrians.  The  battle,  contested  with  the 
utmost  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  was  for  some  time  un- 
decided; nor  could  the  kin^  of  lUiacedon  break  the  oblong 
square  into  which  his  enemies  had  formed  themselves.  But 
at  length  his  cavalry  were  enabled  to  charge  them  so 
effectively  in  flank  and  rear,  that  victory  dedared  in  his 
favour.  The  Illyrians  fled,  were  vigorously  pursued  with 
the  loss  of  7000  men,  and  never  again  rallied.  Bardylis 
presently  sued  for  peace,  and  consented  to  purchase  it  by 
renouncing  all  his  conquests  in  Macedonia ;  while  Philip 
pushed  his  victory  so  strenuously,  as  to  reduce  to  subjection 
all  the  tribes  eastward  of  Lake  Lychnidus.3 

These  operations  against  the  inland  neighbours  of 
Macedonia  must  have  occupied  a  year  or  two.  ,,o!  ses-sss. 
During  that  interval  Philip  left  Amphipolis  to  AmphipoHs 
itself,  having  withdrawn  irom  it  the  Macedonian  eTaouated 
garrison  as  a  means  of  concihating  the  Athe-  J^^  AthlnTI 
nians.  We  might  have  expected  that  they  ans  uegieot 
would  forthwith  have  availed  themselves  of  the  '^* 

'  Tbeopompoe,  Fragin.35,  ed.  Di-  he  placed  his  own  greatest  strength 

<lot ;  Cicero  de  Officiis,  ii.  11 ;  Diodor.  in  his  right  wing,  attacked  and  beat 

XTi.  i.  their  left  wing;  then  came  upon 

*  Arrian,  tIL  9,  3,  S.  their  centre  In  flank  and  defeated 

*  Diodor.  xri. 4-8.  Frontlniu(Stra-  their  whole  army.  Whether  this  be 
tegem.  ii.  3,3)  mentions  a  battle  the  battle  alluded  to,  we  cannot  say. 
eained  by  Philip  against  the  Illy.  The  tactics  employed  are  the  same 
risna ;  wherein,  obserring  that  their  as  those  of  Epaminondas  at  Lenk- 
chosen  troops  were  in  the  centre,  tra  and  Mantineia;  strengthening 

c2 
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opening  and  taken  actiye  measures  for  regaining  Amphi* 
polls.  They  knew  the  value  of  that  city:  tney  considered 
it  as  of  right  theirs:  they  had  long  been  anxious  for  its 
repossession,  and  had  even  besieged  it  fiye  years  before, 
thouffh  seemingly  only  with  a  mercenary  force,  which  was 
repelled  mainly  bv  the  aid  of  Philip's  predecessor  Per* 
dikkas.  Amphipolis  was  not  likely  to  surrender  to  iiiem 
voluntarily;  but  when  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  it 
might  pernaps  have  been  assailea  with  success.  Tet  they 
remained  without  making  any  attempt  on  the  region  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon.  TVe  must  recollect  ^as 
has  been  already  narrated  i),  that  during  359  b.o.,  and  tne 
first  part  of  358  B.C.,  they  were  carrying  on  operations  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  against  Ohariddmus  and  Ker> 
Bobleptes,  with  small  success  and  disgraceful  embarrass* 
ment.  These  vexatious  operations  in  the  Chersonese — in 
which  peninsula  many  Athenians  were  interested  as  private 
proprietors,  besides  the  public  claims  of  the  city — ^may 
perhaps  have  absorbed  wholly  the  attention  of  Athens,  so 
as  to  induce  her  to  postpone  the  acquisition  of  Amphipo- 
lis until  they  were  concluded;  a  conclusion  which  did  not 
arrive  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  until  immediately  before 
she  became  plunged  in  the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  Social 
War.  I  know  no  better  explanation  of  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance,  that  Athens,  though  so  anxious,  both  before 
and  after,  for^he  possession  of  Amphipolis,  made  no 
attempt  to  acquire  it  during  more  than  a  year  after  its 
evacuation  by  Philip;  unless  indeed  we  are  to  rank  this 
opportunity  amonff  the  many  which  she  lost  (according 
to  JDemosthenes^)  &om  pure  negligence;  little  suspecting 
how  speedily  such  opportunity  would  disappear. 

In  358  B.O.,  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  Athenians 
B.O.  368.  for  regaining  their  influence  in  Eubeea;  and  for 
State  of  this  island^  so  near  their  own  shores,  they  struck 
ThobimT*  *  *  more  vigorous  blow  than  for  the  distant  pos- 
foment  re-  session  of  Amphipolis.  At  the  revival  of  the 
atuck°ttae  maritime  confederacy  under  Athens  (immedi^ 
iiiand-  ately  after  378  b.o.),  most  of  the  cities  in  Euboda 
IffoJS™  hadjoinedit  voluntarily;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Athene.        Leuktra  (in  371  b.c),  the  island  passed  under 

one  wing  pecaliarly  for  the  offen-         '  See  Chap.  LXXX. 

•iTe,   and  keeping  back   the  rest        *  Demosthends,  Orat.  de  Ohereo- 

of  the  army  upon  the  defensive.        neso,  p.  88.  s.  S4.     ftps  7  dp,   «p6c 
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Theban  supremacy.  Accordingly  EuboBans  from  all  the 
cities  served  in  the  army  of  EpaminondaSy  both  in  his  first 
«nd  his  last  expedition  into  reloponnesns  (369*362  b.o.i)« 
Moreover;  Oropus,  the  frontier  town  of  Attica  and  Boeotia 
—immediately  opposite  to  Euboea,  havinj?  been  wrested 
from  Athens 2  in  366  b.c.  by  a  body  of  exQes  crossing  the 
strait  iromEretria,  through  the  management  of  theEretrian 
despot  Themison — had  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Thebans,  with  whom  it  still  remained.  But  in  the  year 
358  B.C.,  discontent  began  in  the  Eubcsan  cities,  from  what 
cause  we  know  not,  against  the  supremacy  of  Thebes; 
whereupon  a  poweriiil  Theban  force  was  sent  into  the 
island  to  keep  them  down.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  in 
which  if  Thebes  had  succeeded,  Ghalkis  and  Eretria  might 
possibly  have  shared  the  fate  ofOrchomenus.^  These  cities 
sent  urgent  messages  entreating  aid  from  the  Athenians, 
who  were  powerfully  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  seeing 
their  hated  neighbour  Thebes  reinforced  by  so  large  an 
acquisition  close  to  their  borders.  The  public  assembly, 
already  disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  petitioners,  was 
kindled  into  enthusiasm  by  the  abrupt  and  emphatic  appeal 
of  Timotheus  son  ofKonon.^  ^How!  Athenians  (said  ne), 
'when you  have  the  Thebans  actually  in  the  island,  are  you 
still  here  debating  what  is  to  be  done,  or  how  you  snail 
deal  with  the  case?  Will  you  not  fill  the  sea  with  triremes? 
Will  you  not  start  up  at  once,  hasten  down  to  Peirseus,  and 

Aio<,  (I  Xdjov   bft-A^  dicatTi^9«iav  oi  p.  269.  s.  123. 

'£Ui}TSc  o>v    vuvt   icapttxaxt  xaipibv  '  DemosthenAt,  Drat,  de  Gheno- 

iti  f a6v(ii«v,  Ac.  nes.  p.  109.  i.  80.  Tooq  Eu^oiotc  acbCeiv, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.Tl.6,2S.  EOf)ott<  8ti  6r]3atoi  y3t«8ou>.ouvt'  a6TOO<,  Ao. 

irh  «aad>#  T«bv  isiXctov:  also  Tii.  S,  i.  compmre  Demosthen.  de  Ooronft,  p. 

BouDTobc  fixo'^  «dvTa<  xai  Eu^ocac  259.  ■.  123.    eT]f)alo>-/  09pCTtpiCo|i.ivu>v 

(Epaminondas),  Ac.  tt)<i  Eu^oiav,  Ac. ;  and  iBBohinfis  cont. 

Winiewiki,    in    hit    instructiTe  Kteiiphont.  p.  897.  c.  81.    iicctST)  8ii- 

eonunentary    upon    the    historical  ftTj^av  tU  E&^oiav  6t)f)3loi)  xataSou- 

ftets  of  the  Oration  of  Demosthe-  XiuaaoOai  tic  ic6Xti«  «ttpu)pktvoi|  Ao. 

Bit  de  Corona,  ttatei  erroneousljr  *  Demotth.  Drat,  de  Chersonei.p. 

that  £nb<Ba  contianed  in  the  de-  108.  s.  80.    EUi  |aoi,  PouXcocoOf,  ifi) 

peadence  of  Athens  without  inter-  (Timotheus),    Otj^qiIouc   ixovtu   rr 

raption  from  377  to  358  b.o.  ( Wi-  vi^o<p,  tI  xpi^9io9c,  xal  xl  fiti  icoislv; 

niewski,  Commentarii  Historic!  et  OuxipbieX^fftTtTf)vOdXa99ay,«o&v8ptc 

Cbronologiei  in  Demotthenii  Ora-  'A9t|v«Ioi,  tpiif)pu)v;   04x  dvafftdvTtc 

tionem  de  Coroni,  p.  30).  ffiri  icopcuat99c  «U  toy  Ilsipftta;   06 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  rii.  4,  1;  Dio-  xaSiX^cTC  Tdi<  vai^c; 
dor.  XT.  70 ;  Demosthen.  de  Corona, 
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hnul  the  triremes  down  to  the  water  P**  This  animated 
apostrophe,  reported  and  doubtless  heard  by  Demosthenes 
himself,  was  cordially  responded  to  by  the  people.  The 
force  of  Athens,  military  as  well  as  naval,  was  eqaipped 
with  an  eagerness,  and  sent  forth  with  a  celerity,  seldom 
paralleled.  Such  was  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  the 
costly  office  of  trierarchy  was  for  the  first  time  undertaken 
bv  volunteers,  instead  of  awaiting  the  more  tardy  process 
of  sinffling  out  those  rich  men  whose  turn  it  was  to  serve, 
with  the  chance  of  still  farther  delay  from  the  legal  process 
called  Antidosis  or  Exchange  of  property,  i  instituted  by 
any  one  of  the  persons  so  chosen  who  might  think  himself 
hardly  used  by  the  requisition.  Demosthenes  himself  was 
among  the  volunteer  trierarchs;  he  and  a  person  named 
Philinus  being  co-trierarchs  of  the  same  ship.  We  are 
told  that  in  three  or  in  five  days  the  Athenian  fleet  and 
army,  under  the  command  of  Timotheus,^  were  landed  in 
full  force  on  Eubosa;  and  that  in  the  course  of  thirty  days 
the  Thebans  were  so  completely  worsted,  as  to  be  forced 
to  evacuate  it  under  capitulation.  A  body  of  mercenaries 
under  Charts  contributed  to  the  Athenian  success.  Yet 
it  seems  not  clear  that  the  success  was  so  easy  and  rapid 

>  See,   in   illnetntion   of  ihoee  the  trierarchy. 

deUys,  Demosthenes,  Philippic  L  This  obligatory  exchange  of  prop- 

p.  60.  8.  42.  erties,  with  the  legal  procMs  at- 

Any  eitisen  who  thought  that  he  tached  to  it,  was  called  Antidoeis. 

had  been  called  upon  out  of  hit  *  That    Timotheus     was     oom- 

fair  tarn  to  serre  a  trierarchy  or  mander,  is  not  distinctly  stated  by 

other    expensive   dafcy,    and   that  OemosthenAsi  but  may  be  inferred 

another  eitisen  had  been  unduly  from  Plutarch,  De  OloriA  Athen.  p. 

spared,  might  tender  to  this  latter  360  F.    iv  <{>  TifiiOioc  E&f)oiaiv  tjXsu- 

an  exchange  of  properties,  offering  Olpou,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  mlli- 

to  underUke  the  duty  if  the  other's  tary  man  like  Timotheus,oatt  hardly 

property   were  made  over  to  him.  allude  merely  to  the  speeeh  which 

The  person,  to  whom  tender  was  he  made  in  the  assembly.   Dloklds 

made,  was  compelled  to  do  one  of  is  mentioned  by  Demosthente  as 

three  things;  either,!,  to  show,  at  baring  concluded  the  conTcntion 

legal  process,  that  it  was  not  hit  with  the  Thebans ;  but  this  doee  not 

turn,  and  that  he  was  not  liable;  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  eom- 

a.  or  to  relieve  the  eitisen  tender-  mander:   see  Demosth.  cent.  Mei- 

ingf^om  the  trierarchy  Just  imposed  daam,  p.  670.  s.  219. 

upon  him ;  8.  or  to  aooept  the  ex-  About  Philinus  as  colleague  of 

change,  reeeiring  the  other's  prop-  Demosthenes  in  the  trierarchy,  see 

erty,   and    making    over  his  own  Demosthen.  cont.  Heldiara,  p.  666. 

property  in  return;  in  which  case  s<  SOi. 
the   eitisen    tendering   undertook 
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as  the  oratora  are  fond  of  asserting.  ^  However,  Uieir  boaet^ 
often  afterwards  repeated,  is  so  £ur  well-founded ,  that 
Athens  fiiUy  accomplished  her  object,  rescued  the  Euboeans 
fit>m  Thebes,  and  received  the  testimonial  of  their  sratitude 
in  the  form  of  a  golden  wreath  dedicated  in  the  Athenian 
ftcropolis.)  The  Eubosan  cities,  while  acknowledged  as 
aatonomons,  continued  at  the  same  time  to  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  sending  deputies  to 
the  synod  at  Athens ;  towards  the  general  purposes  of  which 
they  paid  an  annual  tribute,  assessed  at  five  talents  each 
for  Oreos  (or  Histiaa)  and  Eretria.^ 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  Euboean  enterprise,  Charts 
with  his  mercenaries  was  sent  forward  to  the  ,  ^  3^9 
Chersonese ,  where  he  at  length  extorted  from  g'^^Qder 
CharidSmus  and  Kersobleptds  the  evacuation  of  of  th«  Cba»- 
that  peninsula  and  its  cession  to  Athens,  after  a  5!thBM.*^ 
loDff  train  of  dilatory  manoBuvres  and  bad  faith 
on  their  part.    I  have,  in  my  preceding  chapters,  described 
these  events,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  Athens 
attained  at  this  moment  the  maximum  of  her  renewed 
foreign  power  and  second  confederacy,  which  had  begun  in 
378  B.c.<    But  her  period  of  exaltation  was  very  short.  It 
was  speedily  overthrown  by  two  important  events — the 
Social  War,  and  the  conquests  of  Philip  in  Thrace. 

The  Athenian  confederacy,  recently  strengthened  by 
therescueofEubosa,  numbered  among  its  mem-  B^i»i  War 
hers  a  large  proportion  of  the  islands  in  the  xob,  Bho- 
^ean  as  well  as  the  Ghrecian  seaports  in  Thrace,  des^  and 
The  list  included  the  islands  Lesbos,   Chios,  ferou  1? ^ 
Samos  (this  last  now  partially  occupied  by  a  Athem. 
hody  of  Athenian  Kleruchs  or  settlers) ,  Kos  and  Bhodes; 
together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium.    It  was 
shortly  after  the  recent  success  in  Eubosa,  that  Chios,  Kos, 

■  Diodorvs  (ZTi.  7)  ttatflt  that  the  p.  897.  o.  81). 

coBtett  in  EabOM  Uatad  for  ■omt  About  Charts  and  the  meroenariot, 

toniidtrable  ttme.  tee  BemotthenAs  cont.  Aristokrat. 

Bemofthenfti  talki  of  the  ezpedl-  p.  678.  a.  206. 
tioD  at  having  reached  Ita  deitlna*        *  Demosthendi  eont.  Androtion. 

UoQ  in  three  dayt,  JBtohinAi  in  five  p.  616.  ■.  89.  eoat.  Timokrai.  p.  7ft6. 

day*;  the  latter  eUtes  alto  that  «.  205. 

vithin    thirty    daya    the  Thebana        '  AechinAs  cont.  Kteeiphont.  p. 

Vftte  vaaqaiahed  and  expelled  (De-  401, 403,  404.  c.  82,  88 ;  Demoethente 

moithendt  cont.  Androtion.  p.  697.  pro  Hegalopolftan.  p.  804.  a.  10. 
1. 17;  JBachinAa   cont.  Kteaiphont.        *  Bee  Chap.  IiXXX. 
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Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  revolted  from  Athens  by  concert^ 
raising  a  serioas  war  against  her,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Social  War. 

Respecting  the  proximate  caoses  of  this  outbreak  we 
find  unfortunately  little  information.  There 
tbe^ Social  was  now,  and  had  always  been  since  378  b.o.,  a 
WM-oon-  synod  of  deputies  from  all  the  confederate  cities 
A^henUns^  lukbitually  assembling  at  Athens;  such  as  had 
^Synod  at  not  subsisted  under  the  first  Athenian  empire 
t  ana.  .^  ^^  ^^^  maturity.  How  far  the  Synod  worked 
efficiently,  we  do  not  know.  At  least  it  must  have  afforded 
to  the  allies,  if  aggrieved,  a  full  opportunity  of  making 
their  complaints  heard;  and  of  criticismg  the  application 
of  the  common  fund  to  which  each  of  them  contributed. 
But  the  Athenian  confederacy  which  had  begran  (378  b.c.) 
in  a  generous  and  equal  spirit  of  common  maritime  defence,  ^ 
had  gradually  become  perverted,  since  the  humiliation  of 
the  great  enemy  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  towards  purposes  and 
interests  more  exclusively  Athenian.  Athens  had  been  con- 
quering the  island  of  Samos — Fydna,  FotidsBa,  and  Methdne, 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace — and  the  Thracian 
Chersonese;  all  of  them  acquisitions  made  for  herself  alone, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  confederate  synod  —and  made 
too  in  great  part  to  become  the  private  property  of  her 
own  citizens  as  Elleruchs,  in  direct  breach  of  her  public 
resolution  passed  in  378  b.c,  not  to  permit  any  appropri- 
ation of  lands  by  Athenian  citizens  out  of  Attica. 

In  proportion  as  Athens  came  to  act  more  for  her 
Athanaactt  own  separate  aggrandizement,  and  less  for  in- 
mora^or  torcsts  common  to  the  whole  confederacy,  the 
aaparata  adherence  of  the  larger  confederate  states  grew 
*»*•"•*■'  more  and  more  reluctant.  But  what  contri- 
that  oi\St  buted  yet  farther  to  detach  them  from  Athens, 
aiiifli  -her  ^m  the  behaviour  of  her  armaments  on  service, 
onsarvica—  consisting  in  great  proportion  of  mercenaries, 
badly  paid    scantilv  and  irregularly  paid;  whose  disorderly 

maroanariaa         j       •'      .  !.•  •  n       i.i.1.  i.     r 

—thair  ax-  &&d  rapacious  exaction,  especiailv  at  the  cost  of 
tortiont.  the  confederates  of  Athens,  is  characterised  in 
strouff  terms  by  all  the  contemporary  orators — Demosthe- 
nes, ^schines,  Isokrates,  &c.    The  commander,  having  no 

*  Demoathenda,  Da  Bhodior.  Li-     tiooiv    a^xwv     b(iiv    i6    (aoo 
bartat.  p.  IH.  a.  17.    icap6v  at^ToIc     ou(i(iax*^v»  ^' 
(th«   Bhodiana)  'CXXijoi   xal   flcX- 
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means  of  paying  his  soldiers,  was  often  compelled  to  obey 
their  predatory  impulses,  and  conduct  them  to  the  easiest 
place  from  whence  money  could  be  obtained;  indeed  some 
of  the  commanders,  especially  Chares,  were  themselves  not 
less  ready  than  their  soldiers  to  profit  by  such  depreda- 
tions. ^  Hence  the  armaments  sent  out  by  Athens  some- 
times saw  little  of  the  enemy  whom  they  were  sent  to  com- 
bat^ preferring  the  easierandlucrativeproceedinff  of  levying 
contributions  from  friends,  and  of  plundering  uie  trading 
vessels  met  with  at  sea.  Nor  was  it  practicable  for  Athens 
to  prevent  such  misconduct,  when  her  own  citizens  refused 
to  serve  personally,  and  when  she  employed  foreigners, 
hired  for  the  occasion,  but  seldom  regularly  paid.3  The 
suffering,  alarm,  and  alienation,  arising  from  hence  among 
the  confederates,  was  not  less  mischievous  than  discredit- 
able to  Athens.  We  cannot  doubt  that  complaints  in 
abundance  were  raised  in  the  confederate  synod;  but  they 
must  have  been  unavailing,  since  the  abuse  continued  until 
the  period  shortly  preceding  the  battle  of  Chsroneia. 

Amidst  such  apparent  dispositions   on  the  part  of 
Athens  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  confeder-  3^,355 
acy  for  purposes  of  her  own,  and  to  tolerate  or  ^^'^  ^  ^ 
encourage  the  continued  positive  depredations  oitres^de' 
of  unpaid  armaments — discontent  naturally  grew  «^*'«  *{*«™- 
up,  manifesting  itself  most  powerfully  among  dependent 
some  of  the  larger  dependencies  near  the  Asiatic  ?'  Athens- 
coast.    The  is&nds  of  Chios,  Kos,  and  Ehodes,  ference  of 
together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium  *he  Karian 
on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  took  counsel  to-      *"'*  "*' 
gether,  and  declared  themselves  detached  from  Athens  and 

'  DiodoT.  ZY.  96.  oiiiLcviyOpolvaxaYiXwoiv,  ol 

•  Bemoathende,  Philip,   i.  p.  46.  84  aufji  p.a  ^oi  t  tOvaai  Ttp  litx 

9.  98.    a  ou   fi'   a^Ttt  xaV  aOta  ra  to6<  toioutouc  diic09T6Xouc. 

Cntxa  6|ftiv  atpaTtoiTai,  touc  ^iXouc  Ibid.  p.  68.  8.68.    Nov  f  cU  xouS* 

vix«  «al  T0&<  ou|A|*dxo»c»  «*  8'  ^X^P®^  ^^'^    "^^    ttpdriAatat   aia^uvTjc,    woTt 

|Ut^ou<  TOO  6ievT0<  ic^bvaotv.    Kal  tu>v  9TpaTT)7u>v  Ixavtoc  8U  xai  xpU 

sapaav^parra  cicl  tov  rijc  iciXta>c  «6-  xpivatai  nap'  Uf&iv  iccpi  Gavdixou,  fcpoc 

Xap«Y,   Kpbc  'ApTdf^Cov  71  i;avTax<>^  8i  TOt><  t^^poOc  o68«U  o65*  iicaE  a6- 

^aXXov  oix«T«*  uXiovta*   6  6c  otpa-  tuiv  dT(i>vioaa<)at  n«pl  ^avdixou  To).(«.a, 

tijjdc    daoXou^ct*    cU6t«i><*    o6    Yap  dXXd  t6v  tu>v  dvSpaicoSiaTfov  xal  Xu>- 

lertv  &PX*^^  f'^t  ^^^^^^  (iiodov.  ico6utu>v   Sdvaxov    fi,dXXov    alpouvtai 

Ibid.  p.  63.  a.  61.  '0«oi  8'  &v  oxpa-  xou  icpoorjxovxo^. 

trjtov  x«l  ffffiaiiA  vnivf  xal  xd<  dico  Compare   Olynthiae  ii.  p.   36.  a. 

xev  ^ftaxoc  aXnidac  txici)i.'j;i]tc,  o6-  98;   De  Gheraoneao,  p.  96.  ».  ii-27. 

It*  U|i»  Tu>y  ^tdvxMv  YiTvtxat,  dXX'  oont.  Ariitokrat.  p.  689.  a.  69 ;  De 
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her  confederacy.  According  to  the  spirit  of  the  conven* 
tion,  sworn  st  Sparta,  immediately  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  and  of  the  subseqaent  alliance,  sworn  at  Athens, 
a  few  months  afterwards  ^ — obligatory  and  indefeasible 
confederacies  stood  generally  condemned  among  theGreeks, 
so  that  these  islands  were  justified  in  simply  seceding  when 
they  thought  fit.  But  their  secession,  which  probably 
Athens  would,  under  all  circumstances,  have  resisted,  was 
proclaimed  in  a  hostile  manner,  accompanied  with  accussr^ 
tions  that  she  had  formed  treacherous  projects  against 
them.  It  was  moreover  fomented  by  the  intrigues,  as  well 
as  aided  by  the  arms,  of  the  Karian  prince  Mausolus.^ 
Since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  had 
been  under  the  unresisted  dominion  either  of  satraps  or  of 
subordinate  princes  dependent  upon  Persia,  who  were  waicb» 
in^  for  opportunities  of  extending  their  conquests  in  the 
neiffhbounng  islands.  Maus61us  appears  to  have  occupied 
both  Rhodes  and  Kos;  provoking  in  the  former  island  a 
revolution  which  placed  it  under  an  oligarchy,  not  only 
devoted  to  him,  but  farther  sustained  by  the  presence  of 
a  considerable  force  of  his  mercenary  troops. ^  The  govern* 
ment  of  Chios  appears  to  have  been  always  oligarchical; 
which  fact  was  one  ground  for  want  of  sympathy  between 
the  Chians  and  Athens.  Lastly,  the  Byzantines  had  also 
a  special  ground  for  discontent ;  since  they  assumed  the 
privilege  of  detaining  and  taxing  the  comships  from  the 
Euxine  in  their  passage  througn  the  Bosphorus^ — ^while 
Athens,  as  chief  of  the  insular  confederacy,  claimed  that 
right  for  herself,  and  at  any  rate  protested  against  the 
use  of  such  power  by  any  other  city  for  its  own  separate 
profit. 

Bepabl.  Ordinand.  ittpl  2uvTei^ca><,  9a>Xoc»f  fiXo;  tlvai  9di9xa>v  *Po8(iov» 

]»•  167.  t.  7.  Also  JBtohinAs  de  Fals.  -c^v  iXtuSspUv  auTu>v  dtp^piyjiivoc. 

Legat.  p.  SM.  o.  M;  Iiokratds,  Do  '  Demotthen.  de  Bhodior.  Libert* 

Pace,  e.  67,  160.  p.  195.  s.  17.  p.  196.  e.  34;  dePaoe^ 

■  Xenoph.  Bellen.  ri.  8,  18 ;  ri.  p.  6S.  ■.  36 ;  Diodor.  ztI.  7. 

6,  2.  *  Demosthen.  de  Face,  p.  68.  ■• 

•  Bemosthenftfl,  De  Bhodior.  Li-  26.    (iu>|ASv>  tov   Kapa   tac  vigoooc 

bertat.   p.  191.  ■.  8.    ^Tidootvto  yotp  xataXaii^dvsiv,    Xiov   xai    Ku>v   xal 

^(idc   tictPouXc6aiv  a^ToU   Xtoi  «oii  *P66ov,xalBuCavTiou«  xaxdftiv 

BuCdvTioi  xat  ^P66iot  xal  6ia  tcuta  xa  icXoiai  Sic. 

ouvt(rti]aav  iff  f)f&a<  t2>v  TtXcutalov  Gompaie  DemotthenAe  adr.  Po- 

TOuTOvl  ic6Xt(jL0V  9aviQ0CTai  I'  6  fiii  lykl.  p.  1207.   t.   6.  p.  1211.  a.  2S; 

upvxavtuvac  tauxa  x«t   iciiaac  MaCi-  ady.  Leptinemj  p.  476.  a.  68. 
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This  revolt,  the  begbniog  of  what  is  termed  the  Social 
War,  was  a  formidable  shock  to  the  foreign  as-  ^  g.  868. 
cendenc^  of  Athens.    Among  all  her  confeder-  e,e^t  foroo 
ates,  Chios  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful,  of  the  ro- 
the  entire  island  beins  under  one  single  govern*  ann^ament 
ment.  Old  men,  like  Plato  and  Isokrates,  might  despatched 
perhaps  recoUect   the   affright  occasioned  at  aga^sV"* 
Athens  fifty-four  years  before(B.c.4 1 2)by  the  news  chioa- 
of  the  former  revolt  of  Chios,  i  shortly  after  the  obio®_** 
great  disaster  before  Svracuse.  And  probably  the  repuUe  of 
alarm  was  not  much  less,  when  the  Athenians  njant *  aod 
were  now  apprised  of  the  quadruple  defection  death'  of 
among  their  confederates  near  the  Asiatic  coast,  c^^^'i*"* 
The  joint  armament  of  all  four  was  mustered  at  Chios, 
whither  JCansolus  also  sent  a  reinforcement.    The  Athe- 
nians equipped  a  fleet  with  land-forces  on  board,  to  attack 
the  island;  and  on  this  critical  occasion  we  may  presume 
that  their  citizens  would  overcome  the  reluctance  to  serve 
in  person.    Chabrias  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet, 
Chares  of  the  land  force;  the  latter  was  disembarked  on 
the  island,  and  a  joint  attack  upon  the  town  of  Chios,  by 
sea  and  land  at  the  same  moment,  was  concerted.    When 
Chares  marched  up  to  the  walls,  the  Chians  and  their  allies 
felt  strong  enough  to  come  forth  and  hazard  a  battle,  with 
no  decisive  result;  while  Chabrias  at  the  same  time  attempt- 
ed with  the  fleet  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbour.    But 
the  precautions  for  defence  had  been  effectively  taken,  and 
the  Uhian  seamen  were  resolute.    Chabrias,  leading  the  at- 
tack with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  became  entangled 
among   the  enemy's  vessels,  was  attacked   on   all  sides, 
and  fell  gallantly  fighting.     The  other  Athenian  ships 
either  were  not  forward  in  following  him,  or  could  make 
no  impression.    Their  attack  completely  failed,  and  the 
fleet  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  little  loss  apparently,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  brave  admiral.   Chares  with  his  land  force 
having  been  again  taken  aboard,  the  Athenians  forthwith 
sailed  away  from  Chios. ^ 

<  Tbuoyd.  Tiii.  lA.  IWered  three  yeari  aftvrwaxdt,  men* 

*  The  aeoo ant  of  thii  event  oomet  tione  the  death  of  Chabrlae,  and 

to  na  in  a  metgre  and  defective  eulogiiee    his    oondnot    at   Ohioi 

manner, Diodorae,ZTi.  7 ;  Oornelini  among    hSe  other  glorioat  deedi; 

Bepoe,   Chabrias,  e.  4 ;    Plutarch,  but  gives  no  particulars  (Demosth. 

Phokion,  o.  «.  oont.  Leptin.  p.  481,  482). 

Demostbends,  in  an  harangue  de-  Cornel.  Nep.  says  that  Chabrias 
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This  repulse  at  Chios  was  a  serious  misfortune  to 
Athens.  Such  was  the  dearth  of  militaiy  men 
Fwther  at-  ^^^  *^®  decline  of  the  military  spirit,  in  that 
mamenWf  city,  that  the  loss  of  a  warlike  citizen,  daring  as 
i^ik  *ltt  ^  soldier  and  tried  as  a  commander,  like  Chabrias, 
T^mothevV,  was  never  afterwards  repaired.  To  the  Ghians 
and  Ohardi  and  their  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  event 
emifSC'  was  highly  encouraging.  They  were  enabled, 
?*  ttT*  H°  1  ^^*  merely  to  maintain  their  revolt,  but  even 
ie8pont,and  to  obtain  fresh  support,  and  to  draw  into  the 
quarrel  be-  like  defection  other  allies  of  Athens — ^among 
glnenhh^  them  seemiuffly  Sestos  and  other  cities  on  the 
Hellespont.  For  some  months  they  appear  to 
have  remained  masters  of  the  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  100  tri- 
remes, disembarking  and  inflicting  devastation  on  the  Athe« 
nian  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samos,  and  elsewhere,  so 
as  to  collect  a  sum  for  defraying  their  expenses.  They  were 
even  strong  enough  to  press  the  town  of  Samos  by  close 
siege,  until  at  length  the  Athenians,  not  without  delay  and 
difficulty,  got  together  afleet  of  120  triremes,  under  the  ioint 
command  of  Chares,  Iphikrates  with  his  son  Menestneus, 
and  Timotheus.  Notwithstanding  that  Samos  was  under 
siege,  the  Athenian  admirals  thought  it  prudent  to  direct 
their  first  efforts  to  the  reduction  of  Byzantium;  probably 
from  the  paramount  importance  of  keeping  open  the  two 
straits  between  the  Euxine  and  and  the  JQgean,  in  order 
that  the  corn-ships,  out  of  the  former,  might  come  through 
in  safety,  i  To  protect  Byzantium,  the  Chians  and  their 
allies  raised  the  siege  of  Samos,  and  sailed  forthwith  to  the 
Hellespont,  in  whichnarrow  strait  both  fleets  were  collected 
— ^as  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  beeen  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  A  plan  of 
naval  action  had  been  concerted  by  the  three  Athenian 
commanders,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  when 
there  supervened  a  sudden  storm,  which,  in  the  judgement 
both  of  iphikrates  and  Timotheus,  rendered  it  rash  and 

was    not    commander,    bnt    only  and  general  scarcity  of  com  daring 

•erring  as   ft   private   soldier  on  this   year  S67   b.o.     Demosthenes 

shipboard.    I  think  this  less  prob-  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  467.  s.  88.  icpo- 

able  than   the  statement  of  Dio-  icipuot  9iTo8tlacitQtp&  ftaoiv  dv6pu>- 

domsi  that  he  was  joint-commander  note  7«vo|jiiv-i]c,  Ao.     That  oratioa 

with  Charts.  was  delirered  in  366  a.o. 
>  It  appears  that  there  was  a  great 
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peiilons  to  assist  in  the  execution.  They  therefore  held 
off^  while  Chares,  judffing  differently,  called  upon  the  trier- 
archs  and  seamen  to  k)11ow  him,  and  rushed  into  the  fight 
without  his  colleagues.  He  was  defeated,  or  at  least  was 
obliged  to  retire  without  accomplishing  anything.  But  so 
incensed  was  be  against  his  two  colleagues,  that  he  wrote 
a  despatch  to  Athens  accusing  them  of  corniption  and 
culpable  backwardness  a^^ainst  &e  enemy,  i 

The  three  joint  admirals  were  thus  placed  not  merely 
in  opposition,  but  in  bitter  conflict,  amonff  them-  ,^  ^^^ 
selves.  At  the  trial  of  accountability,  undergone  ipi^i^^i^tAB 
by  all  of  them  not  long  afterwards  at  Athens,  and  Timo- 
Ghares  stood  forward  as  the  formal  accuser  of  JiJouIed  by 
his  two  colleagues,    who  in  their  turn    also  Oharto  at 
accused  him.  He  was  seconded  in  his  attack  by  -^^^i^i^'* 
Aristophon,  one  of  the  most  practised  orators  of  the  day. 
Both   of  them  charged  IphikratSs  and  Timotheus  with 


■  I  follow  chiefly  tbo  aeconnt 
given  of  those  traneaotions  by  Dio- 
doms,  meagre  and  ansatisfactory 
at  it  it  (xTi.  21).  Nepoe  (Time- 
theasy  0.  8)  diffen  from  Biodorns 
on  eeTexal  pointe.  He  statee  that 
both  Samoa  and  the  Hellespont 
had  roTolted  from  Athene;  and 
that  the  locality  in  which  Oharfts 
m»de  hie  attack,  contrary  to  the 
judgement  of  hie  two  oolleagnet, 
was  near  Bamoe— not  in  the  Hel- 
lespont. He  affirms  farther  that 
Menestheos,  son  of  IphikratAi, 
was  named  as  oolleagne  of  Chards; 
and  that  IphlkratAs  and  Timothens 
were  appointed  as  advisers  of  He- 
nestheas. 

As  to  the  last  assertion— that 
Timothens  only  serred  as  adTiser 
to  his  Junior  relative  and  not  as 
a  general  formally  named— this  is 
not  probable  in  itself;  nor  seem- 
ingly consistent  with  Isokrat^s 
(Or.  XT.  Be  Permntat.  s.  137),  who 
represents  Timotheus  as  afterwards 
passing  through  the  usual  trial  of 
accountability.  Nor  can  Nepos  be 
correct  in  saying  that  Bamos  had 
now  revolted;  for  we  find  it  still 


in  possession  of  Athens  after  the 
Social  War,  and  we  know  that  a 
Aresh  batch  of  Athenian  Kleruohs 
were  afterwards  sent  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Nepos 
is  probably  right  in  his  assertion, 
that  the  Hellespont  now  revolted 
("descierat  Hellespontus").  This 
is  a  fact  in  Itself  noway  improbable, 
and  helping  us  to  understand  how 
it  happened  that  Charts  conquered 
Bestos  afterwards  in  S6S  b.o.  (Dio- 
dor.  zvi.  84),  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  thtn  re- 
covered the  Chersonesus  from  Ker- 
sobleptds. 

Polyenus  (ill.  S,  89)  has  a  story 
representing  the  reluctance  of  Iphi- 
kratfts  to  fight,  as  having  been 
manifested  near  Embata ;  a  locality 
not  agreeing  either  with  Nepos  or 
with  Diodorus.  Embata  was  on 
the  continent  of  Asia,  in  the  ter* 
ritory  of  Erythree. 

Bee  respecting  the  relations  of 
Athens  with  Bestos,  my  preceding 
chapter,  Ohap.  LXXX. 

Our  evidence  respecting  this  pe- 
riod is  80  very  defective,  that  no- 
thing like  certainty  is  attainable. 
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having  received  bribes  from  the  Chians  and  RhodianSyt 
and  betrayed  their  trust;  bv  deserting  Char^  at  the  critic- 
al moment  when  it  had  been  determined  beforehand  to 
fight,  and  when  an  important  success  might  have  been 
gained. 

How  the  justice  of  the  case  stood,  we  cannot  decide. 
The  characters  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  raise  strong 
presumption  that  they  were  in  the  right  and  their  accuser 
in  the  wrong.  Yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Athe- 
nian public  (and  probably  every  other  public — ancient  or 
modem — Roman,  English,  or  French)  would  naturally  sym- 
pathise with  the  forward  and  daring  admiral,  who  led  the 
wav  into  action,  fearing  neither  the  storm  nor  the  enemy, 
ana  calling  upon  his  colleagues  to  follow.  Iphikrates  and 
Timotheus  doubtless  insisted  upon  the  rashness  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  set  forth  the  violence  of  the  gale.  But  this 
again  would  be  denied  by  Charts,  and  would  stand  as  a 
point  where  the  evidence  was  contradictory;  captains  and 
seamen  being  produced  as  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  the 
fleet  being  probably  divided  into  two  opposing  parties. 
The  feeling  of  the  Athenian  Dikasts  might  naturally  be, 
that  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  ought  never  to  have  let 
their  colleague  go  into  action  unassisted,  even  though  they 
disapproved  of  the  proceeding.  Iphikrates  defended  him- 
self partly  by  impeaching  the  behaviour  of  Chares,  partly 
by  bitter  retort  upon  his  other  accuser  Aristophon.  "Would 
you  (he  asked)  betray  the  fleet  for  money?"  "No,**  was 
the  reply.  "Well,  then,  you,  Aristophon,  would  not  betray 
the  fleet;  shall  /,  Iphikrates,  do  so?" 3 

The  issue  of  this  important  cause  was,  that  Iphikrates 
was  acquitted,  while  Timotheus  was  found 
iJi^'qitttVd,  S^^^^y  aad  condemned  to  the  large  fine  of  100 
Timothoaa '  talents.  Upon  what  causes  such  difference  of 
retiwi^froin  Sentence  turned,  we  make  out  but  imperfectly. 
Athens.  And  it  appears  that  Iphikrates,  far  from  exoner- 
ating himself  by  throwing  blame  on  Timotheus, 
emphatically  assumed    the  responsibility  of   the  whole 

■  DelnArohns  eont.  Philokl.  ■.  17.  bribery  it  alluded  to,  though  auti; 

Ixatov  TaXdvTtov  Ttp-^QvavTC^  (Ti|a6*  i<pt)  ii  put  in  place  of  otOtov 'Aptoxo- 

Ocov),  in  )rpfjfi«V  aitbv  'ApiOT09U)v  9u>v  i<pY),  eeemingly  by  mistake  of 

i^t)  itapdtXUov  clXTj^ivoei  xaP  PoSiuiv :  the  transcriber, 

compare  Deinaroh.  oont.  Demosth.  *  See  Aristotel.  BhetoHc.  ii.  Si; 

s.  U,   where   the  same  charge  of  iii.lO.    Qnintilian.Inst.  Or.T.12,10. 
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proceeding;  while  bis  son  Menestheus  tendered  an  accurate 
aoconnt,  within  his  own  knowledge,  of  all  the  fands  received 
and  disbursed  by  the  army,  i 

The  canse  assigned  by  IsokratSs,  the  personal  friend 
of  Timotheus,  is,  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  Arrogance 
the  latter  in  the  city.  Though  as  a  general  and  >n<i  unpo- 
on  foreign  service,  Timotheus  conducted  himself  ?'?^{heui' 
not  only  with  scrupulous  justice  to  every  one,  attetted  by 
but  with  rare  forbearance  towards  the  maritime  iJoiSlJiSs. 
allies  whom  other  generals  vexed  and  plundered 
---yet  at  home  his  demeanour  was  intolerably  arrogant  and 
ofjfenaive,  especially  towards  the  leading  speakers  who 
took  part  in  public  affairs.  While  recognised  as  a  man  of 
ability  and  as  a  general  who  had  rendered  valuable  service, 
he  had  thus  incurred  personal  unpopularity  and  made 
numerous  enemies;  chiefly  among  those  most  able  to  do 
him  harm.  Isokrates  tells  us  that  he  had  himself  frequently 
remonstrated  with  Timotheus  (as  Plato  admonished  Dion) 
on  this  serious  fault,  which  overclouded  his  real  ability, 
caused  him  to  be  totally  misunderstood,  and  laid  up 
against  him  a  fund  of  popular  dislike  sure  to  take  melan- 
choly effect  on  some  suitable  occasion.  Timotheus  (ac« 
coring  to  Isokrates),  though  admitting  the  justice  of  the 
reproof,  was  unable  to  conquer  his  own  natural  disposition.  > 
If  sQch  was  the  bearing  of  this  eminent  man,  as  described 
by  his  intimate  friend,  we  may  judge  how  it  would  incense 
unfriendly  politicians,  and  even  indifferent  persons  who 
knew  him  only  from  his  obvious  exterior.  Iphikratds, 
though  by  nature  a  proud  man,  was  more  discreet  and  con* 
ciliatory  m  his  demeanour,  and  more  alive  to  the  mischief 
of  political  odium.  3    Moreover  he  seems  to  have  been  an 

I  laokratfts,  Or.  xt.  (Pdrmatat.)  146.      Tadxa  B*    dxo6tt>v   4p9(i>c   fxftv 

g.  137.    at  Toaadxac  (liv  fc6Xcic  iXovTa,  i^a9*i   (ic  Xifttv,  ou  |a^v  oI6c  t'  ^ 

p.i}dc|i.i«-v  V  aicoXivavra,   ictpt  npoSo-  ti^v  fuotv  («.tTaf)aX«lv,  Ao. 

oi««  foptvc   (^  ii6Xtc  Ti|i69cov),  xaX  Isokratfts   goes  at  some  length 

««Xm  tl  6t8ivToc  i690vac  autou,  xal  into    the  lubjeot  from  8.  187  to  s. 

T8C  ^t  xpd^tK  'If  txp^Touc  dv«8t)^o-  147.    The  discourae  wai  oompoaed 

|U-«oo,    TOv    8^   uxip   -ru>v   )[pt)|idTu>v  seemingly   in  363  b.o.,    about   one 

X670«  McvioftccDCi  -coOTouc  ftlv  dici-  year  after  the  death  of  Timotheni, 

Xo9t,  Ti|»A9«ov  B4  tooo6toi«  Kv)}ilu)tft  and  four  years  after  the  trial  hero 

jp^ftavvwy  8oot«  ooSiva  «u>icotc  tu>v  deserlbed. 

Kpo7tTcvT2|«.d^tt>v.  ■  Demoithenfts  eont.  Heidiam,  p. 

*  IsokratAa,  Or.  xt.  (Permutat.)  t.  634,  686;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  tI.  8,  83. 
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effective  speaker  >  in  public,  and  his  popularity  among 
the  military  men  in  Athens  was  so  marked,  tnat  on  this  yery 
trial  many  of  them  manifested  their  sympathy  by  appearing 
in  arms  near  the  Dikastery.^  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
may  easily  understand  that  Chares  and  Aristophon  might 
find  it  convenient  to  press  their  charge  more  pointedly 
against  Timotheus  than  against  Iphikratds;  and  tJiat  the 
Dikasterv,  while  condemning  the  former,  may  have  been  less 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  latter,  and  better  satisfied  in 
every  way  to  acquit  him.' 

spoken  before  the  maturity  of  tbat 
orator— cipijTtt I  yAp  Ixi  too  arpaii]- 
Tf'^O  Ti^iLoOiou  C<uvTO<,  xaxi  xiv  XP^^^ 
Tij«  (Aexa  M«vco9iu>c  atpan^la^,  cip'  ^ 
xdc  cu9uvQtc  6ico9X(i>v,  idX(o.    Tifid- 

AioTi|xoU|   TOO    iitxa    KaXXlffTpaTov, 

8tc  xal These  axe  the  last 

words  in  the  M8.,  so  that  the  een- 
tence  stands  defeotlTe;  Ui.  Clinton 
supplies  iT«XtUTi]otv,  whieh  is  rery 
probable. 

The  archonship  of  Diotimns  is 
in  864—868  o.o. ;  so  that  Dionysins 
here  states  the  trial  to  hare  taken 
place  in  864  B.C.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  Dionyelos,  in 
another  passage,  states  the  same 
trial  to  have  taken  plaoe  while  the 
Social  War  was  yet  going  on;  that 
iS|  some  time  between  858  and  866 
B.o.  De  Lysi&  Judicium, p.  480.  h  yap 
Tip  oupLpLa^ixcp  ffoXcfitp  TT]v  cUoty^sXiav 
'IftxpdTT]^  f)7u>vi9Tai,  tol  xdc  c666vac 
&ici9)rT)xi  T^;  aTpaxTjyla?,  cue  «c 
a6xou  TOO  X6700  yIt^**^**  *«- 
Ta^avic*  oOtoc  8t  6 -RdXtiAOc  «icTCi 
xaTo  'AyeSoxXia  xal  *EXicivtiv  4pxo*- 
Tac>  The  arohonships  of  Agathoklds 
and  Elpinds  cover  the  interral  be- 
tween Midsummer  867  B.o.  and 
Midsummer  866  b.o. 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  pas- 
sages ofDionysius  contradict  each 
other.  Rehdants  and  Mr.  Clinton 
notice  the  contradiction,  but  treat 
the  passage  first  cited  as  contain- 
ing the  truth,  and  the  other  as 
erroneous.   I  cannot  but  think  that 


'  Dionysius  Halikamass.,  Judi- 
cium de  LysiA,  p.  481;  Justin,  vi. 
1. 6.  Aristotle  in  his  Bhetorioa  bor- 
rows several  illustrations  on  rhe- 
torical points  ftrom  the  speeches 
of  IpbikratAs ;  but  none  from  any 
speeches  of  Timotheus. 

•  Polyaenus,  iii.  9,  29.  That  this 
may  haye  been  done  with  the  pri- 
yity  and  even  by  the  oontriTance 
of  IphikratAs,  is  probable  enough. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  any  ob- 
vious purpose  of  intimidating  the 
Dikastery  would  have  been  likely 
to  do  him  more  harm  than  good. 

*  Rehdants  (Vitas  Iphicratis, 
Chabriae,  et  Timothei,  p.  284  teqq.), 
while  collecting  and  discussing  in- 
struotiTcly  all  the  facts  respecting 
these  two  commanders,  places  the 
date  of  this  memorable  trial  in  the 
year  864  B.C.;  three  years  after  the 
eTcnts  to  whioh  it  relates,  and  two 
years  after  the  peace  which  con- 
cluded the  Social  War.  Mr  Clin- 
ton (Fast.  Hellenici,  b.o.  864)  gives 
the  same  statement.  I  dissent  firom 
their  opinion  on  the  date;  and 
think  that  the  trial  must  hare  oc- 
curred very  soon  after  the  abortive 
battle  in  the  Hellespont— that  is  in 
867  B.o.  (or  866  B.O.),  while  the  So- 
cial War  was  still  going  on. 

Rehdants  and  Mr.  Clinton  rely 
on  the  statement  of  Dionysius 
Halikarnass.  (De  Dinarcho  Judi- 
cium, p.  667).  Speaking  of  an 
oration  falsely  ascribed  to  Deinar- 
Ghus,  Dionysius  says,  that  it  was 
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A  ^ne  of  100  talents  is  said  to  have  been  imposed 
upon  TimothenSy  the  krgest  fine  (according  to  Szfle  of 
laokzat^)  ever  imposed  at  Athens.  Upon  his  ][.hiJ*dSllai 
condemnation  he  retired  to  Ghalkis,  wnere  he  toon  sfter^ 
died  three  years  afterwards,  in  354  b.o.    In  the  ^•^9' 
year  sncceeding  his  death,  his  memory  was  still  very 
impopnlar;  yet  it  appears  that  the  fine  was  remitted  to 
his  family,  and  that  his  son  Konon  was  allowed  to  com- 
promise the  demand  by  a  disborsement  of  the  smaller  snm 
of  ten  talents  for  the  repairs  of  the  city  walls.   It  seems 
evident  that  Timotheos  oy  his  retirement  evaded  payment 
of  the  fall  fine;  so  that  his  son  Konon  appears  after  him 
as  one  of  the  richest  citizens  in  Athens.  ^ 

The  loss  of  such  a  citizen  as  Timotheos  was  a  fresh 
misfortune  to  her.  He  had  conducted  her  armies  j  wky^tAa 
with  signal  success,  maintained  the  honour  of  no  more  ' 
her  name  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Western  •■*'^\°j^**~ 
Seas,  and  greatly  extended  the  list  of  her  foreiffu  to^Athe" 
allies.  She  had  recently  lost  Ghabrias  in  battle;  in  these  two 
a  second  general,  Timotheus,  was  now  taken  *•"*'•  *' 
from  her;  and  the  third,  Iphikrates,  though  acquitted  at 
the  last  trial,  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  never  to 
have  been  subsequently  employed  on  military  conmiand. 
These  three  were  the  last  eminent  military  citizens  at 
Athens;  for  Fhokion,  though  brave  and  deservinff,  was  not 
to  be  compared  with  either  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Char^,  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  but  of  no  other 

the  paatftge  last  cited  is  entitled  his    colleagues,   probably   acoom^ 

to  most  credit,  and  that  the   true  panied  with  great   excitement  in 

date    of  the  trial  was  867-866  b.o.,  the    fleet,    conld    haye    remained 

not     864    B.O.     When    Dionysins  without    Jndioial    settlement    for 

aaaerta  that  the  trial   took  place  three  years.    Lastly,  assuming  the 

while    the   Social   War    was    yet  statement  abont  the  archonship  of 

going  OB,  he  adds,  "as  is  eyident  Biotimus  to  be  a  mistake,  we  can 

from  the  speech  itself— u><  ii  a^xoO  easily  see  how  the  mistake  arose, 

liyverai  TOoXAyouxaTotfavic.*'  Here  Dionysins  has  confounded  the  year 

therefore  there  was  no  possibility  in  which  Timotheus  died,  with  the 

of    being    misled'    by     erroneous  year  of  his  trial.  He  seems  to  hare 

tebles;  the   eridence  is  direct  and  died  in  364  b.o.  I  will  add  that  the 

coaaplete;    whereas    he   does    not  text  in  this  passage  is  not  beyond 

tell  ns  on  what  anthority  be  made  suspicion. 

the  other  assertion,  about  the  ar-        '  Cornelius  Kepos,  Timoth.  o.  4; 

choiuhip  of  Diotimus.    Next,  it  is  Behdants,  Vit.  Iph.,  Gh.  et  Timoth. 

■nrely  improbable  that  the  abortiye  p.    236 ;  IsokratAs,    Or.    st«    (Per- 

combat  in  the  Hellespont,  and  the  mutat.)  s.  108,  110,  137. 
fierce  quarrel  between  CharAs  and 

VOL.  XI.  ^ 
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merit,  was  now  in  the  full  swing  of  reputation.  The  recent 
jndicikl  feud  between  the  three  Athenian  admirals  had 
been  doubly  injurious  to  Athens,  first  as  discrediting 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus,  next  as  exalting  Chares,  to 
whom  the  sole  command  was  now  confided. 

In  the  succeeding  year  356  b.o,,  Charts  conducted 
oditi  another  powerful  fleet  to  attack  the  revolted 
of^harfts^  allies.  Being  however  not  furnished  with  ade- 
Atbeni  quate  funds  from  home  to  pay  his  troops,  chiefly 
mmofwith  foreign  mercenaries,  he  thought  it  expedient, 
L>rreToited  on  his  owu  responsibility,  to  accept  an  offer 
•■i  .'•-  from  ArtabazuB  (satrap  of  Daskylium  and  the 
region  south  of  the  Propontis),  then  in  revolt 
against  the  Persian  king.  ^  Charts  joined  Arta- 
bazus  with  his  own  army,  reinforced  by  addi^onal  bodies 
of  mercenaries  recently  disbanded  by  the  Persian  satraps. 
With  this  entire  force  he  gave  battle  to  the  king's  troops 
under  the  command  of  Tithraustes,  and  gained  a  splendid 
victorv;  upon  which  Artabazus  remunerated  him  so 
liberally,  as  to  place  the  whole  Athenian  army  in  temporary 
affluence.  The  Athenians  at  home  were  at  first  much  dis- 
pleased with  their  general,  for  violating  his  instructions, 
and  withdrawing  his  army  from  its  prescrioed  and  legitimate 


oognifting 
their  fbll 
antonomj. 


I  Diodor.  ZTi.  sa.  DemoBtbenfts 
(Vhilippio  L  p.  4e.  ■.  SB)  haa  an 
•mphatio  passage,  alluding  to, this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Charts ; 
which  he  represents  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  remissness  of  the 
Athenians,  who  would  neither 
serre  personally  themselyes,  nor 
supply  their  general  with  money 
to  pay  his  foreign  troops— and  as 
a  measure  which  the  general  could 
not  aToid. 

i6  o&  8*  a^TQi  «a9*  a&TOt  Ta 

(svi«&  (>(&iv  tftpaTsocTat,  to{»c  fiXouc 

(isltooc  ^ou  6iovToc  '(t^6faai'>if  xai  ica- 
pax6f  avta  M  t6v  tijc  n^Xstoc  itd- 
Xs|AOV,  iip6<  'AptdpaCov  xal 
icavraxou  fxaXXov  oTxiTat  icXiov- 
*T«*  h  tk  9tp«ti}T6«  dvoXouGsi*  tlx6Tu>< 
—06  fdp  iffXiv  fipX'^^t  H^^  SiS^rca 
fiieSAv.'  Oompare  the  Scholia  on 
the  same  oration,  a  passage  which 


occurs    somewhat   earlier,    p.   44. 
i.  28. 

It  seems  erident,  from  thie  pas- 
sage, that  the  Athenians  wer«  at 
first  displeased  with  such  dirersion 
from  the  regular  purpose  of  the 
war,  though  the  payment  from  Ar- 
tabastts  afterwards  partially  recon- 
ciled them  to  it;  which  It  some- 
what different  Arom  the  statement 
of  Diodorus. 

From  an  inscription  (cited  In 
RehdantB,  Vita  Iphicrati8,0habrie, 
Ac.  p.  166)  we  make  out  that  Charts, 
CharidAmus,  and  Phokion,  were 
about  this  time  in  Joint-command 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Iiesbos, 
and  that  they  were  in  some  nego* 
tiation  as  to  pecuniary  supplies 
with  the  Persian  OrontAs  on  the 
mainland.  But  the  inscription  is 
so  mutilated,  that  no  distinct 
matter  of  fact  can  be  ascertained. 
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tasL  The  news  of  his  victory,  however,  and  of  the  lucrative 
recompense  following  it,  somewhat  mollified  them.  Bat 
presently  they  learned  that  the  Persian  king,  indignant  at 
Bach  a  gratuitous  aggression  on  their  part,  was  equipping 
a  large  fleet  to  second  the  operations  of  their  enemies. 
Intimidated  by  the  prospect  of  Persian  attack,  they  became 
anxious  to  conclude  peace  with  the  revolted  alUes;  who 
on  their  part  were  not  less  anxious  to  terminate  the  war. 
Embassies  being  exchanged,  and  negotiations  opened,  in 
the  ensuing  year  (355  b.c,  the  third  of  the  war)  a  peace 
was  sworn,  whereby  the  Athenians  recognised  the  complete 
autonomy,  and  severance  from  their  confederacy,  of  the 
revolted  cities  Chios,  Khodes,  Kos,  and  Byzantium.  ^ 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Social  War,  which  fa- 
tally impaired  the  power,  and  lowered  the  ^nd  of  the 
dignity,  of  Athens.  Imperfectly  as  we  know  Social  w»r 
the  events,  it  seems  clear  that  her  efforts  to  7f*power°to 
meet  this  formidable  revolt  were  feeble  and  Athens. 
inadequate;  evincing  a  sad  downfall  of  energy  since  the 
year  412  B.C.,  when  she  had  contended  with  transcendent 
vigour  against  similar  and  even  greater  calamities ,  only  a 
year  after  her  irreparable  disaster  before  Syracuse.  In- 
glorious as  the  result  of  the  Social  War  was,  it  had  never- 
theless been  costly^  and  left  Athens  poor.  The  annual 
revenues  of  her  confederacy  were  greatly  lessened  by  the 
secession  of  so  many  important  cities,  and  her  public 
treasury  was  exhausted.  It  is  just  at  this  time  that  the  acti- 
vity of  JJemosthenes  as  a  public  adviser  begins.  In  a  speech 
delivered  this  year  (355  b.c),  he  notes  the  poverty  of  the 
treasury;  and  refers  back  to  it  in  discourses  of  after  time 
as  a  fact  but  too  notorious.  ^ 

But  the  misfortunes  arising  to  Athens  from  the  Social 
War  did  not  come  alone.     It  had  the  farther  effect  of 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  29.    I  place  little  481.  s.  90),  respecting  the  bebETlonr 

veliftnce  on  the  Argument  prefixed  of  the  Chians  towards  the  memory 

to  the  Ormtion  of  IsokratAs  De  Pace,  of  Chabrias  seems  rather  to  imply 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  anderttand  that  the  peace  with  Chios  had  been 

the  facts  of  this  obscure  period,  it  concluded  before  that  oration  waa 

appears  to  me  that  the  author  of  deliTcred.    It  was  delirered  in  the 

that   Argument    has  joined   them  rery  year  of  the  peace  366  b.o. 

together  erroneously,  and  misoon-  *  Demosthenes  adT.  Leptinem,  p. 

ceired  the  situation.  464.  s.  26,  27;  and  De  Coron&,  p. 

The  assertion  of  Demosthen6s,  in  305   s.  293. 
the  Oration  against  Leptin6s  (p< 

d2 
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rendering  her  less  competent  for  defence  against  the  early 
aggressions  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

That  prince,  daring  the  first  year  of  his  accessioa 
Renewed  (^^^  B.C.),  had  soQght  to  conciliate  Athens  by 
Mtion  of  various  measures,  but  especially  by  withdrawing 
Uy"*fieg?*  ^^  garrison  from  Amphipoiis,  while  he  was 
to  AmpM-  establishing  his  military  strength  in  the  interior 
poiie.  against  the  Illyrians  and  Paonians.    He  luui 

employed  in  this  manner  a  period  ai)parently  somewhat 
less  than  two  years;  and  employed  it  with  such  success,  aa 
to  humble  his  enemies  in  the  interior,  and  get  together  a 
force  competent  for  aggressive  operations  against  the  cities 
on  the  coast.  During  this  interval,  Amphipolis  remained 
a  free  and  independent  city;  formally  renounced  by  Philip, 
and  not  assailed  by  the  Athenians.  Why  they  let  slip  this 
favourable  opportunity  of  again  enforcing  by  arms  preten- 
sions on  which  they  laid  so  much  stress — I  have  before 
partially  (though  not  very  satisfactorily)  explained.  Philip 
was  not  the  man  to  let  them  enjoy  the  opportunity  longer 
than  he  could  help,  or  to  defer  the  moment  of  active  opera- 
tions as  they  did.  Towards  the  close  of  3 58  B.a,  finding 
his  hands  free  from  impediments  in  the  interior,  he  forth- 
with commenced  the  siege  of  Amphipolis.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  unfavourably  disposed  towards  him, 
and  to  have  given  him  many  causes  for  war.  i  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  what  these  causes  could  have  been, 
seeing  that  so  short  a  time  before,  the  town  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  Macedonians  invoked  as  protectors  agamst 
Athens;  nor  were  the  inhabitants  in  any  condition  to  act 
aggressively  against  Philip. 

Having  in  vain  summoned  Amphipolis  to  surrender, 
Philip  commenced  a  strenuous  siege,  assailing  the  walls 
B.C.  868.  with  battering-rams  and  other  military  engines. 
The  Amphi-  The  weak  points  of  the  fortification  must  have 
■end*to'Mk  "^  ^®^^  known  to  him,  from  his  own  soldiers 
assistance  who  had  been  recently  in  garrison.  The  inhab- 
Athins-  itants  defended  themselves  with  vigour;  but 
manoBuvres  such  was  now  the  chance  of  circumstances,  that 
Sn^oe"^  *®  they  were  forced  to  solicit  their  ancient  enemy 
Athens  not  Athens  for  aid  against  the  Macedonian  prince, 
to  Interfere.  Their  envoys  EQerax  and  Stratokles,  reaching 
Athens  shortly  after  the  successful  close  of  the  Athenian 

>  Diodor.  zvi.  8. 
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eznedition  to  Eubooa,  presented  themselves  before  the 
public  assembly  y  urgently  inviting  the  Athenians  to  come 
forthwith  and  occupy  Amphipolis,  as  the  only  chance  of 
rescue  from  Macedonian  dominion. '  We  are  not  certain 
whether  the  Social  War  had  yet  broken  out;  if  it  had, 
Athens  would  be  too  much  pressed  with  anxieties  arising 
out  of  BO  formidable  a  revolt ,  to  have  means  disposable 
even  for  the  tempting  recovery  of  the  long-lost  Amphi- 
polls.  But  at  any  rate  Philip  bad  foreseen  and  counter- 
worked the  prayers  of  the  Amphipolitans.  He  sent  a 
courteous  letter  to  the  Athenians ,  acquainting  them  that 
he  was  besieging  the  town,  yet  recognising  it  as  belonging 
of  right  to  them,  and  promising  to  restore  it  to  them  when 
he  should  have  succeeded  in  the  capture.  > 

Much  of  the  future  history  of  Q-reece  turned  upon  the 
manner  in  which  Athens  dealt  with  these  two  ^^  ^^ 
conflictinirmessaffes.    The  situation  of  Amphi-     '  *  .  '    * 

,.  o         jTo    .,  .,     -,, *^  The  Athe- 

poliSyCommandmff  the  passage  over  the  Strymon,  nians  detor- 
was   not   only  all-important — as  shutting  up  "*^*g"^** 
Macedonia  to  the  eastward  and  as  opening  the  Amphipoiit 
gold  regions  around  Mount  PangSBUS — but  was  ;^*^f^',__ 
also  easily  defensible  bv  the  Athenians  from  impoTtanoe 
seaward,  if  once  acquired.   Hiid  they  been  clear-  °'i„*J|^q®' 
sighted  in  the  appreciation  of  chances,  and  vi- 
gilant in  respect  to  future  defence,  they  might  now  have 
acquired  this  important  place,  and  might  have  held  it 
against  the  utmost  efforts  of  Philip.    But  that  fatal  inac- 
tion which  had  become  their  general  besetting  sin,  was  on 
the  present  occasion  encouraged  by   some  plausible,  yet 
delusive,  pleas.    The  news  of  the  danger  of  tne  Amphipo- 
litans would  be  not  unwelcome  at  Auiens — where  strong 

'  BemostbenAs,  Olynth.  1.  p.  11.  Sti  <MXiicicoci  Sti  fiiv 'AftflitoXtv  iico- 

t.  8 il  Y&p,  80'  ^xO|i.tv  E6-  Xiopxti,  Tv*  &|i.iv  icapa8<p,  icoXiopxciv 

f'Qihax  f)tpor|9T)x6Tt<,  xal  icapijosv  'A(jl-  ifi)'    ixttSi^  6'  iXa^t,  xal  [loTlSaiav 

9t«eIiTu>v  '  Hf>a^  xal  ZTpatoxXijc  ksX  Kpooa^tiXtTO. 

to'Jtl  tb  f)r|)Mt,  x«XtuovTt«  i)fia<  nXtiv  Also  the  Oration  De  Halonneio, 

xal  xapaXoifAfiivtiv    tTjv   «6Xiv,    T-jjv  p.  83.  8.26.    . . .  . .  tijc  6'  iici9toX^«, 

^ur?)^  xapsi)r4(i.>9'  Oicip  f|pi<bv  auxwv  ^v  Kp6c  (>|a5c  int(i'|;*v  (Philip)  St 

xpo4»|Alav   ^vxtp    (&ic«p  tf]c  £6^o«u>-#  'Aia^IkoXiv   ixoXi6pxti|    iieiXIXT)9tai| 

ei0T7,pi«Cf  •fz«t'  &v  'AfifixoXtv  T6Tt  tv  jtbfioX^YtiTiQv'ApifixoXivOiJitTtpav 

x«t  xdvTcov  tHyt  pLttdi  xaOta  &v  ^t«  ctvai*    ifft\  j&p    ixnoXiopxiQffac  Ou.iv 

oxaXXaYi&ivoi  xpaYpidlTcov.  dxo8u>tft<.v  u>c  ouoav  0|j.tTipsv,  iXX* 

*  BemoathenAs  eont.  Aristokrat.  o6  tu>v  tx6vTu>v. 

p.  66ft.  a.  138 xdxtivo  tlSixK. 
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aversion  wag  entertained  towards  them,  as  refractory  oc- 
cupants of  a  territory  not  their  own,  and  as  having  occa- 
sioned repeated  loss  and  humiliation  to  the  Athenian  arms. 
l^ov  could  the  Athenians  at  once  shift  their  point  of  view, 
so  as  to  contemplate  the  question  on  the  ground  of  policy 
alone,  and  to  recognise  these  old  enemies  as  persons  whose 
interests  had  now  come  into  harmony  with  their  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  present  temper  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards Philip  was  highly  favourable.  Not  only  had  they 
made  peace  with  him  during  the  preceding  year,  but  they 
also  felt  that  he  had  treated  them  well  both  in  evacuating 
Amphipolis  and  in  dismissing  honourably  their  citizens 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  army  of  his  competi- 
tor Argeeus.  i  Hence  they  were  predisposed  to  credit  his 
positive  assurance,  that  he  only  wished  to  take  the  place 
u  order  to  expel  a  troublesome  population  who  had  wrong- 
ed and  annoyed  him,  and  that  he  would  readily  hand  it 
over  to  its  riffhtful  owners  the  Athenians.  To  grant  the 
application  of  the  Amphipolitans  for  aid,  would  thus  ap- 
pear, at  Athens,  to  be  courting  a  new  war  and  breaking 
with  a  valuable  friend,  in  order  to  protect  an  odious  ene- 
my, and  to  secure  an  acquisition  which  would  at  all  events 
come  to  them,  even  if  they  remained  still,  through  the 
cession  of  Philip.  It  is  necessai^  to  dwell  upon  the  motives 
which  determined  Athens  on  tms  occasion  to  refrain  from 
interference;  since  there  were  probably  few  of  her  resolu- 
tions which  she  afterwards  more  bitterly  regretted.  The 
letter  of  assurance  from  Philip  was  received  and  trusted  ; 
the  envoys  from  Amphipolis  were  dismissed  with  a  refusaL 
Deprived  of  all  nope  of  aid  from  Athens,  the  Amphi- 

0     ture  of     P^^^*'*^^   8^^^   ^®^**   ^^*  **   ^^"?  ^  ^^®y  could. 

Amphipolis  Butaparty  in  the  town  entered  into  correspond- 
th  ^***h  ?ie  ®°*^®  ^^^  Philip  to  betray  it,  and  the  defence 
trea8(fn  of  •  thus  gradually  became  feebler.  At  length  he 
party  in  the  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  sufficient,  with  the 
town.  ^^  ^£  partisans  within,  to  carry  the  city  by  as- 

sault, not  without  a  brave  resistance  from  those  who  still 
remained  faithful.  All  the  citizens  unfriendly  to  him  were 
expelled  or  fled,  the  rest  were  treated  with  lenity;  but  we 
are  told  that  little  favour  was  shown  by  Philip  towards 
those  who  had  helped  in  the  betrayal.  ^ 

*  DemoithenAt  cont.  Ariatokrat.        *  Diodor.  xtI.  8,  with  the  pMiage 
p.  MO.  a.  144.  from  Libaniui  cited  in  Wesaeling-a 
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AmphipoIiB  was  to  Philip  an  acqaisition  of  unspeak- 
able importance,  not  less  for  defence  than  for  import^n^^ 
offence.    It  was  not  only  the  most  convenient  of  Amphi- . 
maritime  station  in  Thrace,  but  it  also  threw  1^^^*^^  *^ 
open  to  him  all  the  country  east  of  the  Strvmon,  disappoiot. 
and  especially  the   ffold    region  near  Mount  J®^*  ®'  **»• 
Fangsus.    He  established  himself  firmly  in  his  at  h1«  *°* 
new  position,  which  continued  from  hencefor-  ^'e»ch  of 
ward  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Macedonia,  until  ^'°°^  '^' 
the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Komans.    He  took 
no  steps  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  handing  over  the  place  to 
the  Athenians,  who  doubtless  sent  embassies  to  demand  it. 
The  Social  War,  indeed,  which  just  now  broke  out,  absorb- 
ed all  their  care  and  all  their  forces,  so  that  they  were 
unable,  amidst  their  disastrous  reverses  at  Chios  and  else* 
where,  to  take  energetic  measures  in  reference  to  Philip 
and  Amphipolis.   Nevertheless  he  still  did  not  perempto- 
rily refuse  the  surrender,  but  continued  to  amuse  the  Athe- 
nians with  delusive  hopes,  suggested  through  his  partisans, 
paid  or  voluntary,  in  the  pubuc  assembly. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  postpone  any 
open  breach  with  Athens,  because  theOlynthians 
had  conceived  serious  alarm  from  his  conquest 
of  Amphipolis,  and  had  sent  to   negotiate  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 
Such  an  alliance,  had  it  been  concluded,  would 
have  impeded  the  farther  schemes  of  Philip. 
But  his  partisans  at  Athens  procured  the  dis-    ^  ^  ^^ 
missal  of  the   Olynthian  envoys,  by  renewed  orynthUns 
assurances  that  the  Macedonian  prince  was  still  -proposed 
the  friend  of  Athens,  and  still  disposed  to  cede  pydruT for' 
Amphipolis  as  her  legitimate  possession.    They  AmpMpo- 
represented,  however,  that  he  had  good  ground 
for  complaining  that  Athens  continued  to  retain  Pydna, 
an  ancient  Macedonian  seaport,  i    Accordingly  they  pro- 
posed to  open  negotiations  with  him  for  the  exchange  of 


Philip 
amuses  the 
Athenians 
with  false 
assnranoes 
—he  in- 
duces them 
to  reject 
advances 
from  the 


note.  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  1.  p.  10. 
1.6. 

Hierax  and  BtratokUs  were  the 
Amphipolitan  «BToys  despatched 
to  Athens  to  Mk  foe  aid  against 
Philip.  An  Inscription  yet  remains, 
recording  the  sentence  of  perpetual 


banishment  against  Philo  and  Stra- 
toklfts.  See  Boeokh,  Corp.  Inscr. 
No.  200S. 

>  Thucyd.  i.  61,187;  Diodor.  xiii. 
49.  Pydna  had  been  acquired  to 
Athens  by  Timotheus. 
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Fydna  against  Amphipolis.  But  as  the  p3^8BaiiB  were 
known  to  be  advene  to  the  transfer,  secrecy  was  indispen- 
sable in  the  preliminary  proceedings;  so  that  Antiphon 
and  Gharidemus,  the  two  envovs  named,  took  their  instmc* 
tions  from  the  Senate  and  made  their  reports  only  to  the 
Senate.  The  public  assembly  being  informed  tbAt  nego- 
tiations, unavoidably  secret,  were  proceeding,  to  ensure 
the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis — was  persuaded  to  repel  the 
advances  of  Olynthus,  as  well  as  to  look  upon  Philip  still 
as  a  friend.  ^ 

The  proffered  alliance  of  the  Olynthians  was  thns  re- 
Philip  acts  jected,  as  the  entreatv  of  the  Amphipolitans 
in  a  boitue  f^p  g^^  }^^  previously  been.  Athens  had  good 
ilgainst  reason  to  repent  of  both.  The  secret  negotia- 
t^n^nln^^  tiou  brought  her  no  nearer  to  the  possession  of 
PydnVaad  Amphipolis.  It  ended  in  nothing,  or  in  worse 
Potidea--  than  nothing,  as  it  amused  her  with  delusive 
Sm 'to  the  expectations,  while  Philip  opened  a  treaty  with 
oiTnthiani  the  Olyntbiaus,  irritated,  of  course,  by  their  re- 
ne8i"of'the  cent  repulse  at  Athens.  As  yet  he  had  main- 
▲thaniant.  tained  pacific  relations  with  the  Athenians,  even 
while  holdiuff  Amphipolis  contrary  to  his  engagement. 
But  he  now  altered  his  policv,  and  contracted  alliance  with 
the  Olynthians;  whose  friendship  he  purchased  not  only  by 
cedinff  to  them  the  district  of  Anthemus  (lying  between 
Olyn^us  and  Therma,  and  disputed  by  the  Olynthians 
with  former  Macedonian  kings),  but  also  by  conquering 
and  handing  over  to  them  the  important  Athenian  pos- 
session of  Potidsea.)  We  know  no  particulars  of  these  im- 
portant transactions.  Our  scanty  authorities  merely  inform 
us,  that  during  the  first  two  years  (358-356  b.c),  while 
Athens  was  absorbed  by  her  disastrous  Social  War,  Philip 
began  to  act  as  her  avowed  enemy.  He  conquered  from 
her  not  only  Pydna  and  other  places  for  himself,  but  also 
Potideea  for  the  Olynthians.  We  are  told  that  Pydna  was 
betrayed  to  Philip  by  a  party  of  traitors  in  the  town;'  and 

■  Thig  seoret  negotiation,  about  Theopompus,  Pr.  189,  ed.  Didot). 

the  exchange  of  Pydna  for  Amphi-  *  DemotthenAs,  Philipp.  it.  p.  71. 

polii,  is  alluded  to  briefly  by  De-  «.  22. 

moBthendi,   and  appears   to  have  ■  Demoithen.  adT.  Iieptinem,  p. 

been  fally  noticed  by  Theopompui     476.  s. 71 fipc  S-f)  xdxtivo  i^txd- 

(DemosthenAs,  Olynth.  ii.  p.  19.  s.  ffofisv,  ol  icpoS6vTtc  tt}v  Ildfivav  xal 

6.  with  the  oommenti  of  Ulpian;  t&XXa  yjio^iv.  t^  OtXiictcip  x^  icot* 
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he  probably  availed  bimself  of  the  propositions  made  by 
At£eD8  respecting  the  exchange  of  Fydna  for  Amphipolis, 
to  exasperate  the  Pydnseans  against  her  bad  faitn;  since 
they  would  have  goo'd  ground  for  resenting  the  project  of 
transferring  them  underhand,  contrary  to  their  own  in- 
clination. Pydna  was  the  first  place  besieged  and  cap- 
tured. Several  of  its  inhabitants,  on  the  ffround  of  prior 
offoDce  towards  Macedonia,  i  are  said  to  have  been  slain, 
while  even  those  who  had  betrayed  the  town  were  con- 
temptuously treated.  The  siege  lasted  long  enough  to 
transmit  news  to  Athens,  and  to  receive  aid,  had  the  Athe- 
nians acted  with  proper  celerity  in  despatching  forces. 
But  either  the  pressure  of  the  Social  War — or  the  im- 
patience of  personal  service  aswellasof  pecuniary  payment 
— orboth  causes  operatingtogether — made  them  behindhand 
with  the  exigency.  Several  Athenian  citizens  were  taken 
in  Pydna  and  sold  into  slavery,  some  being  ransomed  by 
Demosthenes  out  of  his  own  funds:  yet  we  cannot  make 
out  clearly  that  any  relief  at  all  was  sent  from  Athens.  2 
If  any  was  sent,  it  came  too  late. 

Equal  tardiness  was  shown  in  the  relief  sent  to  Poti- 
d»a> — though  the  sieffe,  carried  on  jointly  by  Philip  and 
the  Olynthians,  was  both  long  and  costly* — and  though 


iijio*  Touio,    Jxi   Tai<    nop'  txtlvou 
2<i>p«3ic,  a^jSigi  Touxaio*a9ai  ofiaiv 

Compar«  OlyBthiftC  1.  p.  10.  s.  6. 

This  discoane  was  pronounced 
in  356  B.O.,  thus  affording  conflr- 
maturj  eridenoe  of  the  date  as- 
signed to  the  surrender  of  Pydna 
and  Potidiea. 

What  the  "other  places"  here  al- 
laded  to  hy  Demosthenes  ere  (be- 
tides Pydna  and  Potidca),  we  do 
not  know.  It  appears  by  Diod  or  us 
(ZTi.  SI)  that  MethdnA  was  not  uken 
till  3M.363  B.C. 

'  The  conquests  of  Philip  are  al- 
vsya  enumerated  by  Demosthenes 
m  thu  order,  Amphipolis,  Pydna, 
Potidaea,  MethAnd,  Ac,  Olynthiao 
i.  p.  11.  s.  ».  p.  13.  s.  IS;  Philippic 
<•  p.  41.  ■.  6;  De  Coron4,  p.  248. 
•.86. 


See  Ulpian  ad  Demostbenem, 
Olynth.  i.  p.  10.  s.  6 ;  also  Diodor. 
zri.  8;  and  Wasseling^s.note. 

*  In  the  public  vote  of  gratitude 
passed  many  years  afterwards  by 
the  Athenian  assembly  towards 
Demosthenes,  his  merits  are  re- 
cited ;  and  among  them  we  ftnd 
this  contribution  towards  the  relief 
of  captives  at  Pydna,  Mflth6n6,  and 
Olynthos  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator, 
p.  861). 

'  Compare  Demosthenes,  Olyn- 
thiac  1.  p.  11.  s.  d;  Pliilippio  i.  p. 
50.  s.  40  (where  he  mentions  the 
expedition  to  Potidsoa  as  having 
come  too  late,  but  does  not  men- 
tion any  expedition  for  relief  of 
Pydna). 

*  Demosthenes  cont.  Arlstokrat. 
p.  666.  s.  128.  «p6<  0|«.ac  ico).«|xo)V, 
^pi^liata  «oXXa  dvaXu»9a<  (Philip, 
iu  the  siege  of  Potidcea).    In  ti.is 
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there  were  a  body  of  Athenian  settlers  (Klernchs)  resident 
there,  whom  the  capture  of  the  place  expelled  from  their 
houses  and  properties.  ^  Even  for  th^e  rescue  of  these 
fellow-citizens,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  native  Athe- 
nians would  undertake  the  burden  of  personal  service.  The 
relieving  force  despatched  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a 
general  with  mercenary  foreigners ;  who,  as  no  pay  was 
provided  for  them,  postponed  the  enterprise  on  which  they 
were  sent,  to  the  temptation  of  plundering  elsewhere  for 
their  own  profit.  2  It  was  thus  that  Philip,  without  any 
express  declaration  of  war,  commenced  a  series  of  hostile 
measures  against  Athens,  and  deprived  her  of  several  va- 
luable maritime  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  besides  his  breach  of  faith  respecting  the  cession 
of  Amphipolis.3  After  her  losses  from  the  Social  War, 
and  her  disappointment  about  Amphipolis,  she  was  yet 


oration  (dellTered  B.C.  862)  Demo- 
sthenAs  treats  the  oapture  ofPoti- 
d«»  H  mainly  the  work  of  Philip ; 
in  the  second  Olynthiao,  he  speaks 
as  if  Philip  bad  been  a  secondary 
agent,  a  nsefal  adjunct  to  the 
Olynthians  in  the  siege,  icdXtv  au 
iEp6c  DoTlfiatav  'OXuvOioi^  i^divv)  ti 
touTO  euvaii^oTtpov— t.  e.  the  Mace- 
donlan  power  was  npooCli^xT)  tic  06 
cf&ixpd  . .  •  •  The  first  representa- 
tion,  delirered  two  or  three  years 
before  the  second,  is  doubtless  the 
more  oorreot. 

I  Bemosthenfts,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71. 
s.  22.  notlSatav  S'  t6t8ou,  touc  'AQt)- 
valuiv  dffoixouc  sxf)dXXu>v  (Philip 
gare  it  to  the  Olynthians),  xai  ttjj 
)isv  ix^pdv  icpoc  v)(fcdc  auTOc  dv^pTjTo, 
TT]v  X"*P*^  ^*  Axtlvotc  t8t6u)XKi  xvp- 
iioOa8at.  The  passage  in  the  Oratio 
de  Halonneso  (p.  ".9  s.  10)  alludes 
to  this  same  extrusion  and  expro- 
priation of  the  Athenian  Kleruchs, 
though  Voemel  and  Franke  (er- 
roneously, I  think)  suppose  it  to 
allude  to  the  treatment  of  these 
Kleruchs  by  Philip  some  years 
afterwards,  when  be  look  Potidaea 
for  himself.  We  may  be  sure  that 
no  Athenian   Kleruchs  were   per- 


mitted to  stay  at  Potidsea  even  after 
the  first  capture. 

*  The  general  description  giren 
in  the  first  Philippic  ofBemosihe- 
n£s,  of  the  dicosToXoi  from  Athens, 
may  doubtless  be  applied  to  the 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Potidata 
—Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  46. 
s.  28.  p.  68.  s.  62.  and  the  general 
tenor  of  the  harangue. 

'  Diodorus  (xtI.  8),  in  mention- 
ing the  capture  of  Potidea,  con- 
siders it  an  CTidence  of  the  kind 
disposition  of  Philip,  and  of  hit 
great  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
Athens  (^tXav8ptt>ica>c  icpossvtYxd{ti- 
voO  that  he  spared  the  persons  of 
these  Athenians  in  the  place,  and 
permitted  them  to  depart.  But  it 
was  a  great  wrong,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  should  expel 
and  expropriate  them,  when  no 
ofTence  had  been  given  to  him,  and 
when  there  was  no  formal  war 
(Demosth.  Or.  de  Halonneso,  p.  79. 

S.  10). 

Diodorus  states  also  that  Philip 
gaye  Pydna,  as  well  as  Potidsea, 
to  the  Olynthians;  which  is  not 
correct. 
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farther  mortified  by  seeing  Pydna  pass  into  his  hands,  and 
Potidsea  (the  most  important  possession  in  Thrace  next  to 
Amphipolis)  into  those  of  Olynthus.  Her  impoverished 
settlers  returned  home,  doubtless  with  bitter  comphiints 
against  the  aggression,  but  also  with  just  vexation  against 
the  tardiness  of theirconntrymen  in  sending  relief. 

These  two  jears  had  been  so  employed  by  Philip  as 
to  advance  prodigiously  his  power  and  ascend-  ^ 
ency.  He  had  deprived  Athens  of  her  hold  ^^'^^  * 
npon  the  Thermaic  gulf,  in  which  she  now  seems  the'po'wer 
only  to  have  retained  the  town  of  MethonS,  in-  J'  ***"*?"" 
stead  of  the  series  of  ports  round  the  gulf  pbiHppi,' 
acquired  for  her  by  Timotheus.  *  He  had  con-  op«»»  goJ* 
ciliated  the  good-will  of  the  Olynthians  by  his  Movant  Pa" 
cession  of  Anthemus  and  Fotidsea;  the  latter  s^as,  and 
place,  from  its  commanding  situation  on  the  u/ge^^e- 
isthmus  of  Pallend,  giving  them  the  mastery  of  ▼ennes 
that  peninsula,  >  and  ensuring  (what  to  Philip  ****"  **^*°*' 
was  or  great  importance)  their  enmity  with  Athens.  He  not 
only  improved  the  maritime  conveniences  of  Amphipolis, 
but  also  extended  his  acquisitions  into  the  auriferous  regions 
of  Mount  Pangseus  eastward  of  the  Strymon.  He  possessed 
himself  of  that  productive  country  immediatelv  facing  the 
island  of  Thasos ;  where  both  Thasians  and  Athenians  had 
once  contended  for  the  rights  of  mining,  and  from  whence, 
apparently,  both  had  extracted  valuable  produce.  In  the 
interior  of  this  region  he  founded  a  new  city  called  Phi* 
lippi,  enlarged  from  a  previous  town  called  Krenides, 
recently  founded  by  the  Thasians.  Moreover,  he  took 
such  effective  measures  for  increasing  the  metallic  works 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  presently  yielded  to  him 
a  large  revenue;  according  to  Diodorus,  not  less  than  1000 
talents  per  annum.  3  He  caused  a  new  gold  coin  to  be 
struck,  bearing  a  name  derived  from  his  own.  The  fresh 
source  of  wealth  thus  opened  was  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  him,  as  furnishing  means  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
^pense  of  his  military  force.  He  had  full  employment  to 
^eep  his  soldiers  in  training;  for  the  nations  of  the  interior 

'  Demoathenftt,  Philippic  i.  p.  41.  «  DemottbenAs,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  70. 

*•  ^ «{X^f&^'#    *°'^*    'HKLtic  8.  23. 

U'ii^i  xal  IloTlSaiav  »al  MtQu>vT)v,  »  Diodor.  xri.  4-8;  Harpokratios 

*«'  tdifta   T6t    tdito-i    loutov  T.  Mtov.  Herodot.  ix.  74. 
''Ixtio-*  xbxXtf,  Ac. 
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— lUyrianB,  PseonianB,  and  TfaraciaDS — ^humbled  but  not 
subdued,  rose  again  in  arms,  and  tried  ftgain  jointly  to 
reclaim  their  independence.  The  army  of  Fhilip — under 
his  general  Parmenio,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the 
first  time — defeated  them,  and  again  reduced  them  to  sub- 
mission. 1 

It  was  during  this  interval  too  that  Philip  married 
B.o.  8M.  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemos  prince  of 
Marriage  of  ^^^  Molossi,)  and  descended  from  the  ancient 
Philip  with  Molossian  kings,  who  boasted  of  an  heroic 
birth  o**'""  -^'ftkid  genealo^.  Philip  had  seen  her  at  the 
Alexander  religious  mystenes  in  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
the  (ireat.  ^here  both  were  initiated  at  the  same  time.  In 
violence  of  temper — in  jealous,  cruel,  and  vindictive  dis- 
position— she  forms  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Persian  queens 
Amestris  and  Parysatis.  The  Epirotic  women,  as  well  as 
the  Thracian,  were  much  given  to  the  Bacchanalian  reli- 
gious rites,  celebrated  with  fierce  ecstasy  amid  the  moun- 
toin  solitudes  in  honour  of  Dionysus. ^  To  this  species 
of  religious  excitement  Olympias  was  peculiarlysusceptible. 
She  is  said'  to  have  been  fond  of  tame  snakes  playing  around 
her,  and  to  have  indulged  in  ceremonies  of  magic  and  in- 
cantation.* Her  temper  and  character  became,  after  no 
long  time,  repulsive  and  even  alarming  to  Philip.  But  in 
the  year  356  b.o.  she  bore  to  him  a  son,  afterwards  re- 
nowned as  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  not  long  after  the  taking  of  Potidsea,  that  Phi- 
lip received  nearly  at  the  same  time,  three  messengers  with 
good  news — the  birth  of  his  son;  the  defeat  of  the  Illyrians 
byParmenio;  and  the  success  of  one  of  his  running  horses 
at  the  Olympic  games.  ^ 

'  I)io4or.  ztI.  22 ;  Plutarch,  Alex-  tdic  xatoyjt^^  xal  roue  tv9ou9i«9{ioi»c 

and.  0.  3.  s^dfouea  f)ap^apixu>Ttpov,  ^<ptt;  \it,» 

*  Justin,  rSi.  6.  Y^^o^c  X*^P^^i^'^<  t^tlXxtTo  TOi«  8is* 
'  Plntaroh,  Alexand.  o.  2,  8.    The  ootc,  Ac* 

Bacch«   of  EuripidAs  contains  a  Compare  Dnris  apad  Athenteum, 

powerful  description  of  these  ex-  xiii.  p.  660. 

citing  ceremonies.  *  Plutarch,  Alexand.  0.8;  Justin, 

*  Plutarch,  Alexander,  c.  2.  ^  8t  xii.  19. 
X)Xu|j.«td(  |taX.Xov  itiptov  Ci]X<u9aars 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIL 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SACRED  WAR 
TO  THAT  OP  THE  OLYNTHIAN  WAR. 

It  has  been  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  Philip, 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  Social  War,  aggrandised 
hims^  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  at  the  expense  of  Athens, 
by  the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidsda — 
the  two  last  actually  taken  from  her,  the  first  captured  only 
under  false  assurances  held  out  to  her  while  he  was  be- 
sieging  it:  how  he  had  farther  stren^hened  himself  by  enlist- 
ing CMynthus  both  as  an  ally  of  his  own,  and  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Athenians.  He  had  thus  begun  the  war  against 
Athens,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  war  about  Amphipolis, 
which  lasted  without  any  formal  peace  for  twelve  years. 
The  resistance  opposed  by  Athens  to  these  his  first  ag- 
gressions had  been  fointand  inefifective — partly  owing  to  em- 
barrassments. Bat  the  Social  War  had  not  yet  terminated, 
when  new  embarrassments  and  complications,  of  a  far  more 
formidable  nature,  sprang  up  elsewhere — known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sacred  War,  rending  the  very  entrails  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  and  profitable  only  to  the  indefatigable 
aggressor  in  Macedonia. 

The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which  we  shall  now  find 
exalted  into  an  inauspicious  notoriety,  was  an  oaases  of 
Hellenic  institution  ancient  and  venerable,  but  tbe  Sacred 
rarely  invested  with  practical  efficiency.  Thoug[h  AmphActV 
political  by  occasion,  it  was  religious  m  its  mam  onio  aa- 
purpose,  associated  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  "•™**^y- 
at  IJelphi  and  of  Demetdr  at  Tbermopylas.    Its  assemblies 
were  held  twice  annually — in  spring  at  Delphi,  in  autumn 
at  Thermopyl»;  while  in  every  fourth  year  it  presided  at 
tbe  celebration  of  the  great  Pythian  festival  near  Delphi, 
or  appointed  persons  to  preside  in  its  name.    It  consisted 
of  deputies  called  Hieromnemones  and  Pylagorsdi  sent  by 
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the  twelve  ancient  nations  or  fractions  of  the  Hellenic  name, 
who  were  recognised  as  its  constituent  body:  Thessalians, 
BoBotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  PerrhsebianSf  Magnetes,  JLiokri- 
ansy  Giitfleans  or  ^nianes,  Achseans,  Malians,  Fhokians, 
Dolopes.  These  were  the  twelve  nations,  sole  partners  in 
the  Amphiktyonic  sacred  rites  and  meetings :  each  nation^ 
small  and  great  alike,  having  two  votes  in  the  decision  and 
no  more ;  and  each  city,  smaU'and  great  alike,  contri bating 
equally  to  make  np  the  two  votes  of  that  nation  to  which 
it  belonged.  Thus  Sparta  counted  only  as  one  of  the 
various  communities  forming  the  Dorian  nation:  Athens, 
in  like  manner  in  the  Ionian,  not  superior  in  rank  to  £ry- 
thr»  or  Priene. » 

That  during  the  preceding  century,  the  Aphiktyonic 
Political  assemblv  had  meddled  rarely ,  and  nad  never 
complaint  meddled  to  any  important  purpose,  in  the  poli- 
beforf  the  ^^^*^  affairs  of  Greece — is  proved  by  the  fact 
assembly,  that  it  is  not  ouce  mentioned  either  in  the  his- 
TiTebM  *ory  of  ThucydidSs,  or  in  the  Hellenica  of  Xeno- 
against  phon.  But  after  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  at 
Sparta.  Leuktra,  this  great  religious  convocation  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  after  long  torpor,  began  to  meet  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  Unfortunately  its  manifestations  of 
activity  were  for  the  most  part  abusive  and  mischievous. 
Frobablv  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  though  we 
do  not  know  the  precise  year — the  Thebans  exhibited  be- 
fore the  Amphiktyons  an  accusation  against  Sparta,  for 
having  treacherously  seized  the  Kadmeia  (the  citadel  of 
Thebes)  in  a  period  of  profound  peace.  Sentence  of  con- 
demnation was  pronounced  against  her,^  together  with  a 
fine  of  500  talents,  doubled  after  a  certain  interval  of  non- 
payment. The  act  here  put  in  accusation  was  indispu- 
tably a  ffross  political  wron^;  and  a  pretence,  thougn  a 
very  slignt  pretence,  for  bringing  political  wrong  under 
cognizance  of  the  Amphiktyons,  might  be  found  in  the 
tenor  of  the  old  oath  taken  by  each  included  city.'  Still, 
every  one  knew  that  for  generations  past ,  the  assembly 
had  taken  no  actual  cognizance  of  political  wrong;  so  that 

>  Mtchinht,  Da  Fait.  Legat.   p.  seqq. 

280.  o.  86.  For  particulars  respecting  '  Diodor.  xyi.  33-29 ;  Jnstin,  Tili.  1. 

the  Amphiktyonic   assembly,    see  '  JSschinfts,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  279. 

the  treatise  ofTittman,  Ueber  den  e.  36. 
Ampbiktyonischen  Bund,  p.  37,  46, 
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both  trial  and  sentence  were  alike  glaring  departures  from 
onderstood  Grecian  custom — proving  only  the  humiliation 
of  Sparta  and  the  insolence  of  Thebes.  The  Spartans  of 
course  did  not  submit  to  pay,  nor  were  there  any  means  of 
enforcement  against  them.  No  practical  effect  followed 
therefore,  except  (probably)  the  exclusion  of  Sparta  from 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly — as  well  as  from  the  Delphian 
temple  and  the  Pythian  games.  Indirectly,  however, 
the  example  was  most  pernicious,  as  demonstrating  that 
the  aathority  of  a  Pan-hell enic  convocation,  venerable 
from  its  religious  antiquity,  could  be  abused  to  satisfy 
the  political  antipathies  of  a  single  leading  state. 

In  the  year  357  b.c.,  a  second  attempt  was  made  by 
Thebes  to  employ  the  authority  of  the  Amphik-    ,  ^  ^^ 
tyonic  assembly  as  a  means  of  crushing  her  j^^^^  ^ 
neighbours  the  Phokians.  The  latter  had  been,  Thebes 
from  old  time,  border -enemies  of  the  Thebans,  p5ok*a*ni!** 
Lokrians,  and  Thessalians.  Until  the  battle  of  The  Pho- 
Leuktra,  they  had  foucht  as  allies  of  Sparta  Ji*demied 
against  Thebes,  but  had  submitted  to  Thebes  and  heavily 
after  that  battle,    and  continued   to  be  her  *»«*• 
allies,  though  less  and  less  cordial,  until  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  ^    Since  that 
time,  the  old  antipathy  appears  to  have  been  rekindled, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Thebes.    Irritated  against  the 
Phokians  probably  as  having  broken  off  from  a  sworn 
alliance,  she  determined  to  raise  against  them  an  accusation 
in  theAjnj^hiktyonic  assembly.  As  to  the  substantive  ground 
of  accusation,  we  find  different  statements.  Accor£ng  to 
one  witness,  the^  were  accused  of  having  cultivated  some 
portion  of  the  Kirrhsean  plain,  consecrated  from  of  old  to 
Apollo;  according  to  another,  they  were  charged  with  an 
aggressive  invasion  of  Bceotia;  while  according  to  a  third, 
the  war  was  caused  by  their  having  carried  on  Theano,  a 
married    Theban  woman.    Pausanias  confesses  that  he 
cannot  distinctly  make  out  what  was  the  allegation  against 
them.  2  Assisted  by  the  antipathy  of  the  Thessalians  and 

>  Compare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ri.  6,  43— of  the  Lokrians  and  Phokians, 

^,  and  Til.  6,  4.    About  the  feud  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  6, 8;  Pausanias, 

of  ibe  Thessalians  and  Phokians,  iii.  9.  4. 

aee    Herodot.    yii.    176,    Tiii.   37;  «  Diodor.  xtI.  28;  Justin,  Tiii.  1; 

^sehiaAa,  Be  ¥als.  Leg.  p.  289.  c.  Pansanias,  x.  2, 1 ;  Duris  ap.  Athe- 
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LokrianSi  not  less  vebement  than  her  own,  Thebes  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  sentenoe  of  condemnation  against 
the  Phokians.  A  fine  was  imposed  upon  them;  of  what 
amount,  we  are  not  told,  but  so  heavy  as  to  be  far  beyond 
their  means  of  payment. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  never  been 

able  to  attach  to  themselves  a  powerful  confed- 
B.O.  867.  eracy  such  as  that  which  formerly  held  its 
'^^W'  meetings  at  Sparta,  supplied  the  deficiency  by 
rTote^con*  abusinff  their  ascendency  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
'h^^h'^'  assembly  to  procure  vengeance  upon  political 
kiao  t6Ri-  enemies.  A  certain  time  was  allowed  for  Uaui- 
^ry  to  dating  Uie  fine,  which  the  Phokians  had  neitner 
^^  ^'  means  nor  inclination  to  do.  Complaint  of  the 
fact  was  then  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Amphikty- 
ons,  when  a  decisive  resolution  was  adopted,  and  engraven 
along  with  the  rest  on  a  column  in  the  Delphian  temple, 
to  expropriate  the  recusant  Phokians,  and  consecrate  all 
their  territory  to  Apollo  —  as  Kirrha  with  its  fertile  plain 
had  been  treated  two  centuries  before.  It  became  necessary, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  maintenance  of  consistency  and 
eq^ual  dealing,  to  revive  the  mention  of  the  previous  fine 
still  remaining  unpaid  by  the  LacedsBmomans;  against 
whom  it  was  accordingly  proposed  to  pass  a  vote  of 
something  like  excommunication. 

Buch  impending  dangers,  likely  to  be  soon  realized 
BetoiatioD  ^°^®^  ^^^  instigation  of  Thebes,  excitod  a 
of  the  Pho-  resolute  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  Phokians. 
Mtitt-i°  A  wealthy  and  leading  citizen  of  the  Phokian 
Pbii'oineiQi  town  Lodoo,  named  PhJomelus  son  of  Theotimus, 
lelder  8tood  forward  as  the  head  of  this  sentiment, 

setting  himself  energetically  to  organize  means 
for  the  preservation  of  Phokian  liberty  as  well  as  property. 
Among  his  assembled  countrymen,  he  protested  against 
the  gross  iigustice  of  the  recent  sentence,  amercing  them 
in  an  enormous  sum  exceeding  their  means;  when  the 

n0iim,  ziil.  p.  660.     Justin   tayi,  oiliam«ap6rb«acea«aTenint.  Lac«. 

"Oauia  at  origo  hujat  mali,  Thebani  cUemoniit    erimini     datum,     qaod 

faere;   qui  cum  rerum  potirentur,  arcem  Thebanaro  indueiaram  tem- 

•ecundam       fortunam       Imbeoillo  pore    occupasient;     Phooenfibai, 

animo  ferentei,  rictos  armii  Lace-  quod  Bootiam  depopulatl  etccnt; 

damoaios  et  Phocenses,  quasi  parva  prorsus  quasi  post  arma  et  bellum 

fupplicia  cfedibtts  et  rapinis  Inis-  locum  legibut  reliquissent.* 
sent,  apud  commune  Qnecia  con- 
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strip  of  land,  where  they  were  alleged  to  hare  trespassed 
on  the  property  of  the  god,  was  at  best  narrow  and 
insignificant.  Nothing  was  left  now  to  avert  from  them 
utter  min,  except  a  bold  front  and  an  obstinate  resistance; 
which  he  (Philomelus)  would  pledge  himself  to  conduct 
with  success,  if  they  would  entrust  him  with  full  powers. 
The  Fhokians  (he  contended)  were  the  original  and 
legitimate  administrators  of  the  Delphian  temple  —  a 
privilege  of  which  they  had  been  wrongfully  dispossessed 
by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  and  the  Delphians.  ^Let 
us  reply  to  our  enemies  (he  urged)  bv  re- asserting  our 
lost  rights  and  seizing  the  temple;  we  shall  obtain  support 
and  countenance  from  many  Grecian  states,  whose  interest 
is  the  same  as  our  own,  to  resist  the  unjust  decrees  of  the 
Amphiktyons.  i  Our  enemies  the  Thebans  (he  added)  are 
plotting  the  seizure  of  the  temple  for  themselves,  through 
the  corrupt  connivance  of  an  Amphiktyonic  majority:  let 
us  anticipate  and  prevent  their  injustice."  2 

Here  a  new  question  was  raised,  respecting  the  right 
of  presidency  over  the  most  venerated  sanctuary  Qaettion  of 
in  (Jreece;  a  question  frauffht  with  ruin  to  the  J*/Jo'h*"** 
peace  of  the  Hellenic  world.    The  claim  of  the  presideAoy 
Fhokians  was  not  a  mere  fiction,  but  founded  on  JJ„*J^*__ 
an  ancient  reality,  and  doubtless  believed  by  old  right 
themselves  to  be  just.  Delphi  and  its  inhabitants  pj,*^®^^, 
were  originally  a  portion  of  the  Phokian  name,  againauhat 
In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  which  Philomelus  ^f,****  ^®)" 
emphatically  cited,  it  stands  enumerated  amons  tha'Am^" 
the    Phokians    commanded   by  Schedius  and  pMktyons. 


'  Biodor.  zri.  2S,  24  ;  Van-.anias, 
X.  ?,  1. 

*  That  thif  deilgn,  Imputed  to 
the  Thebane,  wai  a  part  of  the  ease 
made  out  by  the  Phokians  for  them- 
•eWes,  we  mey  feel  assured  from 
the  paesaj^e  la  DemostbenAs,  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  347.  s.  23.  Demosthenfis 
charges  iBsebin^s  with  baring  made 
false  promises  and  statements  to 
tbe  Athenian  assembly,  on  return- 
ing from  bis  embassy  in  846  b.o. 
JBecbinAs  told  the  Athenians  (so 
Demoetbenfts  a  Arms)  that  he  bad 
persuaded  Philip  to  act  altogether 
in  the  interest  and  policy  of  Athens ; 

VOL.  ri. 


that  the  Athenians  would  presently 
see  Thebes  besieged  by  Philip,  and 
the  BcBOtian  towns  restored;  and 
furthermore,  tcJi  Bttp  8i  t&  ypigfAaTs 
tl9icp«TT6|Atv«,o&ii«pd  4»(oxiu>v,  dXXd 
«epi  67]3alcDv  tibv  pooXtuedv- 
Tu>v  tifiv  xaxdXvi^iv  xo^  Itpou 
SiSdoxtiv  7ap  a^TOc  I9Y)  tbv  <MXtic- 
itov    8ti  o4ft4v  ^TTov  ^os^i^xaeiv 

Ol       pC^OuXsUX^TtC       TU>V       TUtC 

;(tpoi  icpu^divxcDv,  xal  8i4  TauTU 
Xp^|ta9'  4aoTcp  to6«  6t|P«loo«  *ki- 
xtitT]puxivai. 

How*  far  iBsohinAs  really  pro- 
mised to  the  Athenians  that  which 
Demosthen4s  here  alleges  him  to 
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EpiBtrophn^  under  the  name  of  the  "rocky  Pytho" — a 
name  Btul  applied  to  it  hy  Herodotns.  ^  The  Delphians 
had  acquired  sufficient  force  to  sever  themselves  from  their 
Fhokian  hrethren — to  stand  out  as  a  community  by  them- 
selves— and  to  assume  the  lucrative  privilej^e  of  administer- 
ing the  temple  as  their  own  peculiar.  Their  severance  had 
been  first  brought  about,  and  their  pretensions  as  ad- 
ministrators espoused,  by  Snartay^  upon  whose  powerful 
interest  they  mainly  depenaed.  But  the  Phokians  had 
never  ceased  to  press  their  claim,  and  so  far  was  the  dispute 
from  being  settled  against  them,  even  in  450  b.c,  that  they 
then  had  in  their  hands  the  actual  administration.  TheSpar- 
tans  despatched  an  army  for  the  express  purpose  of  taUng 
it  away  from  them  and  transferring  it  to  the  Delphians: 
but  very  shortlv  afterwards,  when  the  Spartan  forces  had 
retired,  the  Athenians  marched  thither,  and  dispossesseil 
the  Delphians, 3  restoring  the  temple  to  the  Phokians.  This 
contest  went  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  War.  At  that 
time  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  most  parts  of  Bosotia, 
as  well  as  of  Megara  and  Pegs;  and  had  they  continued 
80,  the  Phokians  would  probably  have  been  sustained  in 
their  administration  of  the  holy  place;  the  rights  of  the 
Delphians  on  one  side,  against  those  of  the  Phokians  on 
the  other,  being  then  obviously  dependent  on  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  Athens  and  bparta.  But  presently  evil 
days  came  upon  Athens,  so  that  she  lost  all  her  inland  pos- 
sessions nortn  of  Attica,  and  could  no  longer  uphold  her 
allies  in  Phokis.  The  Phokians  now  in  fact  passed  into 
allies  of  Sparta,  and  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  temple 
management  to  the  Delphians;  who  were  confirmed  in  it 
by  a  formal  article  of  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  421  b.o.,«  and 
retained  it  without  question,  under  the  recognised  Hellenic 

have  promlied— it  a  matter  to  be  he  fore  the  actual  ooeapation  of  the 

inveitlgated  when  we  arrive  at  the  temple  by  the  Phokians;  if  they 

transaotione   of  the   year  846  b.o.  were   faleely    eharged    with    con- 

Bat  it  seems  to  me  dear  that  the  ceiving  it,  the  false  charge  wonld 

imputation  (trae  or  false)  against  also  be  preferred  at  the  time.    De- 

the  Thebans,  of  having  been  them-  mosthen^s  would  hardly  Invent  it 

selves  in  conspiracy  to  seize  the  twelve  years  after  the  Phokian 
temple,  must  have  emanated  first 
from  the  PhokianS)  as  part  of  the 
justification  of  their  own  proceed- 
ings. If  the  Thebans  ever  conceived 
an  idea,  it  must  have  been 


occupation. 

'  Herod ot.  i 

.  64. 

*  8trabo,  iz. 

p.  498. 

«  Thucyd.  i. 

12. 

*  Thucyd.  v. 

18. 
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supremacy  of  Sparta,  down  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Even 
then,  too,  it  continaed  undisturbed;  since  Thebes  was 
nowise  inclined  to  favour  the  claim  of  her  enemies  the 
Phoktans,  but  was  on  the  contrary  glad  to  be  assisted  in 
crushing  them  by  their  rivals  the  Delphians;  who,  as 
managers  of  the  temple,  could  materially  contribute  to  a 
severe  sentence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly. 

We  see  thus  that  the  claim  now  advanced  by  Philome- 
lua  was  not  fictitious,  but  genuine^  and  felt  by  Actw* 
himself  as  well  as  by  other  Phokians  to  be  the   meatnrei 
recovery  of  anancient  privilege,  lost  only  through  {JJJ^JJnlJJ 
superior  force.  1    His  views  being  heartily  em-   las.  He 
braced  by  his  countrymen,  he  was  nominated  §pa^a- 
general  with  full  powers.     It  was  his  first  obtains  aid 
measure  to  go  to  uparta,  upon  whose  aid  he  Arohwl^^ 
counted,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  fine  which  mus.  He 
still    stood   imposed  upon  her  by    the   Am-  Deiphi- 
phiktyonic  sentence.    He  explained  his  views  defeats  tbe 

frivately  to  Eling  Archidamus,  engaging,  if  the  ^oJ^'J"'* 
'hokians  should  become  masters  of  the  temple,  to  erase 
the  sentence  and  fine  from  the  column  of  record.  Archi- 
damus did  not  dare  to  promise  him  public  countenance  or 
support;  the  rather,  as  Sparta  had  always  been  the  chief 
supporter  of  the  Delphian  presidency  (as  against  the  Pho- 
kian)  over  the  temple.  But  in  secret  he  warmly  encouraged 
the  scheme;  furnishing  a  sum  of  fifteen  talents,  besides  a 
few  mercenary  soldiers,  towards  its  execution.  With  this 
aid  Philomelus  returned  home,  provided  an  equal  sum  of 
fifteen  talents  from  his  purse,  and  collected  a  body  of 
peltasts,  Phokians  as  well  as  strangers.  He  then  executed 
his  design  against  Delphi,  attacking  suddenly  both  the 
town  and  the  temple,  and  capturing  them,  as  it  would 
appear,  with  little  opposition.  To  the  alarmed  Delphians, 
generally,  he  promised  security  and  good  treatment;  but 
he  put  to  death  the  members  of  the  Gens  (or  Clan)  called 
Thrakidee,  and  seized  their  property:  these  men  constituted 
one  among  several  holy  Gentes,  leading  conductors  of  the 
political  and  religious  agency  of  the  place.  2  It  is  probable, 

*  Joatin  (Tiii.  1)  takes  no  notice  even  at  Erst ;  «TelatdeoirasoenteB.* 
of  this  first  position  of  the  Pho-  *  Diodor.  zri.  94.  Hesycbius  (▼. 
kians  in  regard  to  tbe  temple  of  Aa^ptiSvi)  mentions  another  pbra- 
Belphi.  He  treats  them  as  if  tbey  try  or  gens  at  Delpbi,  called  La- 
bad  been  despoilers  of  tbe  temple     pbriada.    See  Wilbelm  G5it«,  Daa 
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that  when  thus  suddenly  assailed,  they  had  sent  to  solicit 
aid  from  their  neighbours  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa;  for 
Philomelus  was  scarcely  in  possession  of  Delphi,  when 
these  latter  marched  up  to  the  rescue.  He  defeated  them 
however  with  serious  loss,  and  compelledthem  to  return  home. 
Thus  complect  ely  successful  in  his  first  attempt,  Philo* 
Phiiomeiat  melus  lost  no  time  in  announcing^  solemnly  and  for- 
tem^^e-***"  mally  his  real  purpose.  He  proclaimed  that  he  had 
leriei^m-  come  Only  to  resume  for  the  Fhokians  their  ancient 
rights  as  administrators;  that  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  should  be  safe  and  respected  as  be* 
fore;  that  no  impiety  or  illegality  of  any  kind 
should  be  tolerated;  and  that  the  temple  and 
its  oracle  would  be  opened,  as  heretofore,  for 
visitors,  sacrificers,  and  inquirers.  At  the  same 
time,  well  aware  that  his  Lokrian  enemies  at 
Amphissa  were  very  near,  he  erected  a  wall  to 
protect  the  town  and  temple,  which  appears  to 
have  been  hitherto  undefended— especially  its 
western  side.  He  farther  increased  his  levies  of  troops. 
While  the  Phokians,  inspirited  with  this  first  advantage, 
obeyed  his  call  in  considerable  numbers,  he  also  attracted 
new  mercenaries  from  abroad  by  the  offer  of  higher  pay. 
He  was  presently  at  the  head  of  5000  men ,  strong  enough 
to  hold  a  difficult  post  like  Delphi  against  all  immediate 
attack.  But  being  still  anxious  to  appease  Grecian  senti- 
ment and  avert  hostility,  he  despatched  envoys  to  all  the 
principal  states — not  merely  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  but 
also  to  his  enemy  Thebes.  His  envoys  were  instructed  to 
offer  solemn  assurances,  that  the  Phokians  had  taken  Del- 
phi simply  to  reclaim  their  paternal  right  of  presidency, 
against  past  wrongful  usurpation;  that  they  were  prepared 
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Delphisohe  Onkel,  p.  88.  Leipsio, 
1889. 

It  is  stated  by  PaasaniaS|  that 
the  Phokians  were  bent  upon  deal- 
ing with  Delphi  and  its  inhabitants 
in  the  harshest  manner;  intending 
to  kill  all  the  men  of  military  age, 
to  sell  the  remaining  population 
•s  slaves,  and  to  rase  the  whole 
town  to  the  ground.  Archidamus 
king  of  Sparta  (according  to  Pau- 
sanias)  induced  the  Phokians    to 


abandon  this  resolution  (Pansan, 
iii.  10,  4). 

At  what  moment  the  Phokians 
ever  determined  on  this  step — or, 
indeed,  whether  they  erer  really 
determined  on  it— we  cannot  feel 
any  certainty*  Nor  can  we  decide 
confidently,  whether  Pansanias  bor- 
rowed the  statement  from  Theo- 
pompus,  whom  he  quotes  a  little 
before. 
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to  give  any  security  required  by  the  Hellenic  body,  for 
strict  preservation  of  the  valoabfes  iu  the  temple,  and  to 
exhibit  and  verify  all,  by  weight  and  number ,  oefore  ex- 
aminers; that  conscious  of  their  own  rectitude  of  purpose^ 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  entreat  positive  support  against 
their  enemies,  or  at  any  rate,  neutrality,  i 

The  answers  sent  to  Philomelus  were  not  all  of  the 
same  tenon  On  this  memorable  event,  the  sentiments  of 
the  Grecian  world  were  painfully  divided.  While  Athens, 
Sparta,  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  and  some  other  states 
in  Peloponnesus,  recognised  the  possession  of  the  Phokians, 
and  affreed  to  assist  them  in  retaining  it — the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians  declared  strenuously  ^^instthem,  sup* 
ported  by  all  the  states  north  of  Bosotia,  Lokrians,  Dorians, 


<  Diodor.  ztI.  97.  *0(iot(u«  St  xai 
npoc  Tttc  aXXac  t&c  t«iai)(A0-cdT3c 
Tw/  ta-ra  ttjv  'EXXdiot  it6Xsu>v  dxc- 
s^iiXk'*,  di:oXo7o6|i.tvo$,  Sti  xaxtiXY^ic* 
tai  tO'Jc  AtXfo*><,  ou  Toi;  itpolc 
Xpii{L«9i'f  ixif)ovXtOu>v,  dXAa  ti}«  tou 
icfou  'sp«9Ta9iac  d|A9i99v]TU>v*  iX^ai 
yap  ^(oxitt>v  auTi^-4  Ifiiav  iv  role 
xaXatoK  XP^"'«*«  ditoStOiiYiilvij-''  Tu>v 
2t  xpTilidTU)-*  'cov  Xiyov  i^T)  icdai  toi< 

EXli{3tv  dxGftcbaciv,  xal  t6v  ti  0Ta9- 
RO*  xal  t6«  dpiO|i.6-w  tu>'»  dvaOr^fidxcDv 
itoi|fcQc  tlv«i  xapadiSovai  TOtc  ()ovXo- 
Rtwic  c^tTdUiv.  'H6iO!>  8i,  &v  TIC 
Si'  tx^pdv  ^  fQdvov  noXifA^  0u}xiu9i, 
)LiXi3-ca  iiiv  (u|xf&sxKivt  <l  Si  |i:q  ^t^ 

In  refarenoe  to  the  engagement 
Uken  b  J  Philomelui,  that  he  would 
exhibit  and  Yeiify,  before  any  gen- 
eral Hellenic  examinert,  all  the 
valuable  property  in  the  Delphian 
temple,  by  weight  and  number  of 
•rticlea-the  reader  will  find  in- 
tereating  matter  of  comparison  in 
the  Attic  loscriptiona,  No.  137-U2, 
▼ol.  i.  of  Boeckh*s  Corpus  Inscript. 
Giscatam— with  Boeolch^s  ralnable 
commentary.  Theae  are  the  records 
of  the  numerous  gold  and  silver 
donatiyes,  preserred  in  the  Parthe- 
non, handed  OYer  by  the  txeaeurers 


of  the  goddesf  annually  appointed, 
to  their  auocessors  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  from  one  Panathenaic 
festival  to  the  next.  The  weight 
of  each  article  is  formally  recorded, 
and  the  new  articles  received  each 
year  (sxixiia)  are  specified.  Where 
an  article  it  transferred  without 
being  weighed  (doxaOfiov),  the  fact 
is  noticed.— That  the  precious  do- 
natives in  the  Delphian  temple 
also,  were  carefully  weighed,  we 
may  judge  by  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  that  tho  golden  lion 
dedicated  by  Krossus  had  lost  m 
ftraction  of  its  weight  in  the  con* 
fiagration  of  the  building  (Herodot. 
i.  60). 

Fausaniae  (x.  2,  1)  does  not  ad- 
vert to  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  the  second  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  Philomelus:  first, 
the  seizure  of  the  temple,  without 
any  spoliation  of  the  treasure,  but 
simply  upon  the  plea  that  the  Pho- 
kians had  the  best  right  to  admi- 
nister itg  affairs ;  next,  the  seiiure 
of  the  treasure  and  donatives  of 
the  temple— which  he  came  to  after- 
wards, when  he  found  it  neoessary 
for  defence* 
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JBnianes,  Pbthiot-Achaeans,  Magnates,  Perrhsebians,  Atha* 
m&nea,  and  Dolopes.  Several  of  these  last  were  depend- 
ents of  the  Thessalians,  and  followed  their  example ;  many 
of  them  moreover,  belonging  to  the  Amphiktyonic  consti- 
tuency, must  have  taken  part  in  the  votes  of  condemnation 
just  rescinded  by  the  Phokians. 

We  may  clearlv  see  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  inten- 
Phitoneiui  tion  of  Philomelus  or  his  Phokiui  comrades  to 
k  ^^'  th  ^^^  hands  on  the  property  of  the  Delphian  temple ; 
prophetie  <^d  Philomelas,  while  taking  pains  to  set 
agency^  himself  right  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  tried  to 
eottdvTt  of  keep  the  prophetic  agency  of  the  temple  in  its 
tiM  pythia.  ordinary  working,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigences 
of  sacrificers  and  inquirers  as  before.  He  required  the 
Pythian  priestess  to  mount  the  tripod ,  submit  nerself  to 
the  prophetic  inspiration,  and  pronounce  thewordsthus  put 
into  her  mouth,  as  usual.  But  the  priestess — chosen  by 
the  Delphians,  and  probably  herself  a  member  of  one  among 
the  sacred  Delphian  Gentes — obstinatelv  refused  to  obey 
him;  especially  as  the  first  question  which  he  addressed 
concerned  his  own  usurpation,  and  his  chances  of  success 
against  enemies.  On  his  injunctions,  that  she  should  pro- 
phesy according  to  the  traditional  rites — she  replied,  that 
these  rites  were  [>reci8ely  what  he  had  just  overthrown; 
upon  which  he  laid  hold  of  her,  and  attempted  to  place 
her  on  the  tripod  by  force.  Subdued  and  frightened  for 
her  own  personal  safety,  the  priestess  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily, that  he  might  do  what  he  chose.  Philomelus  gladly 
took  this  as  an  answer  favourable  to  his  purpose.  He 
caused  it  to  be  put  in  writing  and  prociaimeo,  as  an  oracle 
from  the  god,  sanctioning  and  licensing  his  designs.  He 
convened  a  special  meeting  of  his  partisans  and  the  Del- 
phians generally,  wherein  appeal  was  made  to  this  encour- 
aging answer,  as  warranting  full  confidence  with  reference 
to  the  impending  war.  So  it  was  construed  by  all  around, 
and  confirmatory  evidence  was  derived  from  farther  signs 
and  omens  occurring  at  the  moment.  ^  It  is  probable  how« 
ever  that  Philomelus  took  care  for  the  future  to  name 
a  new  priestess,  more  favourable  to  his  interest,  and  dis- 
posed to  deliver  oracular  answers  under  the  new  admini- 
strators in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  old. 

<  DiodoT.  zTi.  26,  26,  27, 
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Though  80  large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  name  had 
thus  declared  war  against  the  PhokianB,  yet  none  sattiet  of 
at  first  appear  to  have  made  hostile  movements,  J**^}^*^?* 
except  tlie  Lokrians,  with  whom  Philomelas  ilok^liia-^ 
was  fully  competent  to  deal  He  found  himself  *»*•  »uoo«ai. 
strong  enough  to  overrun  and  plunder  their  territoryi 
epgagmg  in  some  indecisive  skirmishes.  At  first  the  Lok- 
rians would  not  even  ffive  up  the  bodies  of  his  slain  soldiers 
for  burial,  alleffing  that  sacrilegious  men  were  condemned 
by  the  general  custom  of  Greece  to  be  cast  out  without 
sepulture.  Nor  did  they  desist  from  their  refusal  until  he 
threatened  retaliation  towards  the  bodies  of  their  own 
slain.  1  So  bitter  was  the  exasperation  arising  out  of  this 
deplorable  war  throughout  the  Hellenic  world !  Even 
against  the  Lokrians  alone,  however,  Philomelus  soon 
found  himself  in  want  of  money,  for  the  payment  of  his 
soldiers — native  Phokians  as  well  as  mercenary  strangers. 
Accordingly,  while  he  still  adhered  to  his  pledge  to  respect 
the  temple  property,  he  did  not  think  himself  precluded 
from  levying  a  forced  contribution  on  the  properties  of  his 
enemies,  the  wealthy  Delphian  citizens;  and  his  arms  yere 
soon  crowned  with  a  brilliant  success  against  the  Lokrians, 
in  a  battle  fought  near  the  Hocks  called  Phsedriades;  a 
<^ggy  and  difiBcult  locality  so  close  to  Delphi,  that  the 
Lokrians  must  evidently  have  been  the  aggressors,  march- 
ing up  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  town.  They  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss,  both  in  slain  and  in  prisoners;  sever- 
al of  them  only  escaping  the  spear  of  the  enemy  by  casting 
themselves  to  certain  death  down  the  precipitous  cliffs.  > 

This  victory,  while  imparting  courage  to  the  Phokians, 
proved  the  signal  for  fresh  exertions  among  their  ^  ^  sse-scs. 
numerous  enemies.    The  loud  complaints  of  the  g^^^ijo^, 
defeated  Lokrians  raised  universal  sympathy ;  of  the  The- 
and  the  Thebans,  now  pressed  by  fear,  as  well  J>»°J  Jj>^^^^ 
as  animated  by  hatred,  of  the  I^hokians ,  put  faderaoy 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  Send-  pl**"^^  **** 
ing  round  envoys  to  the  Thessalians  and  the 
other  Amphiktyonic  states,  they  invoked  aid  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  mustering  a  common  force —  "to  assist  the 
god,"— to  vindicate  the  judicial  dignity  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,— and  to  put  down  the  sacrilegious  Phokians.* 

'  Biodor.  zti.  25.  '  Diodor.  xri.  38.  4»i}f  i9a|Aivo>v  Bi 

•  Biodor.  xvi.  23.  tut^  'AiA^ixxoivcov  Ti»  «p^«  Owxt  « 
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It  appears  that  a  SDecial  meeting  of  the  assembly  itself 
was  convened;  probably  at  Thermopylae,  since  Delphi  was 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Decided  resolutions  were  -here 
taken  to  form  an  Amphiktyonic  army  of  execution ;  accom- 
panied by  severe  sentences  of  fine  and  other  punishments, 
against  the  Fhokian  leaders  by  name — Fhilomelus  and 
OnomarchuSj  perhaps  brothers;  but  at  least  joint  command- 
ers, together  with  others.  ^ 

The  peril  of  the  Phokians  now  became  imminent. 
B.O.  365-354.  Their  own  unaided  strength  was  nowise  suf- 
Danger  of  ficient  to  resist  the  confederacy  about  to  arm  in 
w"  -ui  defence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly ;>  nor 
take'pftrt^^  does  it  appear  that  either  Athens  or  Sparta 
of  the  had  as  yet  given  them  anything  more  than  ' 

of  the'**  promises  and  encouragement.  Their  only  chance 
temple,  in  of  effective  resistance  lay  in  the  levy  of  a  large 
a'meVce?*^  niercenary  force;  for  which  purpose  neither  their 
nary  force,  own  funds,  nor  any  farther  aid  derivable  from 
private  confiscation,  could  be  made  adequate.  There 
remained  no  other  resource  except  to  employ  the  treasures 
and  valuables  in  the  Delphian  temple,  upon  which  accord- 
ingly Fhilomelus  now  laid  hands.  He  did  so,  however,  as 
his  previous  conduct  evinced,  with  sincere  reluctance, 
probably  with  various  professions  at  first  of  borrowing 
only  a  given  sum,  destined  to  meet  the  actual  emergency, 
and  intended  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as  safety  should  be 
provided  for.^  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  intentions 

ic6Xt(A0v,  KoXXyi  TOEpax^i  ^oil  Siavtaaic  aid  fyom  Sparta  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 

^v  xad'    SXrjv  tt^v  'EXXdSa.    Oi  (tiv  vi.  1,  1). 

fop  Ixpivav  ^oriHi't  xi^^ttpf  xalroOc  •  Diodor.  xri.  30.  fjvaYxdCsTO  (Pbi- 

4>tt>xct;,  u><  lepoauXouc,  xoXdUtv*  oi  lomelus)  toic  Up'^U  ava9f,|jLS9i'tf  cxt- 

6t   icpoc  r^v   TU)v   Ou>xcu)v   ^orfin.9.-*  {^sXtiv  ta<  X'^P'^  ""-^'^  ouXav  to  (lav- 

ditixXivav.  tcIov.    A   similar  propoaition  had 

*  Diodor.  zri.  S2.  about  Onomar-  been  started  by  the  Corinthian 
chtts— noXXau  jap  xal  iitYdtXaic  enroys  in  the  congress  at  Sparta, 
filxaic  dnh  TU>y 'A|iL9tt-:u6.o>v  j^v  xa>  shortly  before  the  Peloponneeian 
Tadi8ixaff|jiivO<  6fjL0lu}c  xot^  aXXoiCt  war;  they  suggested  es  one  of  their 
Ao.  ways    and    means   the   borrowing 

Onomarchtts  is  denominated  the  from  the  treasures   of  Delphi   and 

colleague  of  Philomelus,   cap.  31,  Olympia,   to  be  afterwardt  repaid 

and  hit  brother,  cap.  61.  (Thucyd.  i.  121).  Feriklds  made  the 

*  Even  in  374  b.c,  three  years  like  proposition  in  the  Athenian 
before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  the  assembly;  "for  purposes  of  sc- 
Phokiant  had  been  unable  to  defend  curi  ty,"  the  property  of  the  temples 
themeelves  against  TLebos  without '  might  be  employed   to  defray  the 
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at  the  outset/  all  snch  reserves  or  limits,  or  obligations  to 
repay,  were  speedily  forgotten  in  practice.  When  the 
feeling  which  protected  the  fund  was  broken  through,  it 
was  as  easy  to  take  much  as  little,  and  the  claimants 
became  more  numerous  and  importunate;  besides  which, 
the  exigences  of  the  war  never  ceased,  and  the  implacable 
repugnance  raised  by  the  spoliation  amidst  half  of  the 
Grecian  world,  left  to  the  rhokians  no  security  except 
under  the  protection  of  a  continued  mercenary  force.  ^ 
Nor  were  Pnilomelus  and  his  successors  satisfied  without 
also  enriching  their  friends  and  adorning  their  wives  or 
favourites. 

Availing  himself  of  the  lar^e  resources  of  the  temple, 
Philomelus  raised  the  pay  of  his  troops  to  a  b.o.  366-354. 
sum  half  as  large  again  as  before,  and  issued  Numerous 
proclamations  inviting  new  levies  at  the  same  ?mpioy*ed** 
rate.  Through  such  tempting  offers  he  was  by  the  Pho- 
speedily  enabled  to  muster  a  force,  horse  and   ieSSJ"ind 


cost  of  war,  tubieot  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  replacing  the  whole  after- 
wards  (7rprj99(JLevOU<    TS  ticl  aiuTT,pl<X 

391  «d>.iv,  Tbucyd.  if.  13).  After 
the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  and 
during  the  years  of  struggle  in« 
terrening  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  Athenians  were  driren  by 
financial  distress  to  appropriate  to 
public  purposes  many  of  the  rich 
donatiTes  in  the  Parthenon,  which 
they  were  never  afterwards  able  to 
replace.  Of  this  abstraction,  proof 
is  found  in  the  Inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  Boeckhf  Corp.  Inscript. 
No.  137-142,  which  contain  the 
official  records  of  the  succdsstTe 
Boards  of  Treasurers  of  Ath£nd. 
It  is  stated  in  an  instructive  recent 
Dissertation,  by  J.  L.  Ussing  (Do 
Partbenone  ejusque  partibus  Dispu- 
tatio,  p.  3.  Copenhagen,  1849), 
"Unltse  in  arce  Athenarnm  frtventie 
8«nt  tabulM  Qncstomm  Minervsp, 
in  qnibuB  quotannia  inseribeban^, 
quxnam  tma  aurea  aliseque  res 
pretioese  in  sede  Minervas  dedicata 
extarent.     Hamm    longe   maxima 


pars     ante    Euolidem     archontem 

Bcriptaent Neo  tamen  una 

tabula  tempi!  dona  continebat  uni- 
verse ,  sed  separatim  qun  in  Pronao, 
qusB  in  Hecatompcdo,  quee  inPar- 
thenone  (the  part  of  the  temple 
specially  so  called),  servabantur, 
separatim  suis  qnteque  lapidibus 
oonsignata  erant.  Singnlari  qua- 
dam  fortnna  oontlgit,  ut  inde  ab 
anno  434  b.o.  ad  407  b.o.,  tarn  multa 
fragmenta  tabularum  servata  sint, 
ut  hos  dononim  catftlogos  aliqua- 
tenus  restituere  possimus.  In  quo 
etiam  ad  hlstoriam  illius  temporis 
pertinet,  quod  florentibns  Athe- 
narum  rebus  opes  Deie  semper 
augeri,  fractis  autem  bello  Siculo, 
inde  ab  anno  419  b.c,  eas  paulatim 
deminni  videmus.  .  ..  Urgente pe- 
cuniae inopia  Athenienses  ad  Deam 
confugtebant,  et  jam  ante  annum  406 
B.C.,  pleraque  Pronai  donaablata 
esse  videmus.  Proximis  annis  sine 
dttbionecHecatompedo  necParthe- 
noni  pepercerunt;  necmirnm  est,post 
bellumPeloponnesiacum  cxantiquis 
illis  donis  fere  nulla  comparere.'' 
'  Theopompus,    Frag.    189,    ad. 
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farooity  of  foot  together,  said  to  amount  to  10,000  men; 

J^feat*ind  chiefly,  as  we  are  told,  men  of  peculiarly  wicked 

death  of  and  rcckless  character,  since  no  pious  Gfreek 

PhiiomeiM.  ^^^1^  ^jjjg^  .jj  gj^^jj  ^  service.  With  these  he 

attacked  the  Lokrians,  who  were  however  now  assisted  by 
tike  Thebans  from  one  side,  and  by  the  Thessalians  with 
their  circumjacent  allies  from  the  other.  Fhilomelns 
gained  successive  advantages  against  both  of  them,  and 
conceived  increased  hopes  from  a  reinforcement  of  1500 
Achflsans  who  came  to  him  from  Peloponnesus.  The  war 
assumed  a  peculiarly  ferocious  character;  for  the  Thebans,  ^ 
confident  in  their  superior  force  and  chance  of  success, 
even  though  the  Delj^hian  treasure  was  employed  against 
them,  began  by  putting  to  death  all  their  prisoners,  as 
sacrilegious  men  standing  condemned  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly.  This  so  exasperated  the  troops  of  Philomelas, 
that  they  constrained  him  to  retaliate  upon  the  Boeotian 
prisoners.  For  some  time  such  rigorous  inflictions  were 
continued  on  both  sides,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  felt 
compelled  to  desist,  and  Philomelus  followed  their  example. 
The  war  lasted  awhile  with  indecisive  result,  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies  being  greatly  superior  in  number.  But 
presently  Philomelus  incautiously  exposed  himself  to 
attack  in  an  unfavourable  position,  near  the  town  of  Neon, 
amidst  embarrassing  woods  and  rocks.  He  was  here  de- 
feated with  severe  loss,  and  his  army  dispersed;  himself 
receiving  several  wounds,  and  fighting  with  desperate 
bravery,  until  farther  resistance  became  impossible.  He  then 
tried  to  escape,  but  found  himself  driven  to  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  where  he  could  only  avoid  the  tortures  of 
captivity  by  leaping  down  and  perishing.  The  remnant  of 
his  vanquished  army  was  rallied  at  some  distance  by 
Onomarchus.* 

The  Thebans  and  their  allies,  instead  of  pressing  the 
B.0. 864-853.  important  victory  recently  gained  over  PhiTome- 
Onomar-  lus,  Seem  to  have  supposed  that  the  Phokians 
ai  "of  %e*"  would  now  disperse  or  submit  of  their  own  accord, 

Didot;  Athenie.  ziii.  p.  606,  vi.  p.  7[pov<p    xp9Ti^90vTtc,    rii    ti     tocov 

832;  EpboruB,  Frag.  156|  ed.  Didot ;  aicatMTaT6vicKpii)rovTaxaTX9)(fj90vTt^, 

Diodor.  zvi.  64.  tu>v  tc   xp^iP^«TU>v   tubv   cv   AtX^olc 

'  Isokratds,  Orat.  t.  (ad  Philip-  icipiTtvrjvificvoi  xaTc  ex  tu>v   i8itt>-» 

pam)  f.  60.    TtXcuTwvTtc   8i  icp^;  S«itdv«i<. 

0(i>xi3«  r6Xs|A0v  i^T^vt^xav  (the  The-  *  Diodor.  zvi.  SI;  Faaean.  z.  S,  I. 

banf)|  tuc  Tu}v  ts  icoXiujv  »v  oXiYip  The  datea   and  duration  of  theso 
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and  accordingly  returned  home.  Their  remissness  -  PhokUn  •  ^ 
gave  time  to  Onomarchos  to  re-organize  his  uJe'tw— 
dispirited  countrymen.  Convening  at  Delphi  a  hit  power 
general  assembly  of  Phokians  and  allies,  he  ^e°merce-' 
strennonsly  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  the  narus. 
projects,  and  avenge  the  death,  of  their  late 
general  He  found  however  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
opposition;  for  many  of  the  Phokians — noway  prepared 
for  the  strugffle  in  which  they  now  found  themselves 
embarked,  and  themselves  ashamed  of  the  spoliation  of  the 
temple — ^were  anxious  by  some  accommodation  to  put 
themselves  again  within  the  pale  of  Hellenic  religious  senti- 
ment. Onomarchus  doubtless  replied,  and  with  too  good 
reason,  that  peace  was  unattainable  upon  any  terms  short  of 
absolute  ruin;  and  that  there  was  no  course  open  except  to 
maintain  their  ground  as  they  stood,  by  renewed  efforts  of 
force.  But  even  if  the  necessities  of  the  case  had  been  less  im- 
perative, be  would  have  been  able  to  overbear  all  opposition 
of  bis  own  countrymen  through  the  numerous  mercenary 
strangers,  now  in  Phokis  and  present  at  the  assembly 
under  the  name  of  allies.  ^  In  fact,  so  irresistible  was  his 
ascendency  by  means  of  this  large  paid  force  under  his 
command,  that  both  Demosthenes  and  iBschinSs^  de- 
nominate him  (as  well  as  his  predecessor  and  his  successor) 
not  general,  but  despot,  of  the  Phokians.  The  soldiers 
were  not  less  anxious  than  Onomarchus  to  prosecute  the 
war,  and  to  employ  the  vet  unexhausted  wealth  of  the 
temple  in  every  way  conducive  to  ultimate  success.  In 
this  sense  the  assembly  decreed,  naming  Onomarchus  gen- 
eral with  full  powers  for  carrying  the  decree  into  effect. 

His  enerffetic  measures  presently  retrieved  the  Phokian 
cause.    Employinff  the  temple  funds  still  more  Violent 
profosely  than  Phflomelus,  he  invited  fresh  sol-  onomar*  ^^ 
diers  from  all  Quarters,  and  found  himself  after  chas— be 
some  time  at  tne  head  of  a  larger  army  than  l^^^^^* 
before.    The  temple  exhibited  many  donatives,  treasaret  of 
not  only  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  brass  JJ*,*;J5fJ • 
and  iron.    While  Onomarchus  melted  the  pre-  bribe  * 
cions  metals  and  coined  them  into  money,  he  at  ^^""^]*  *^* 
the  same  time  turned  the  brass  and  iron  into  cities?' 

events  are  only  known  to  us  in  a  f&tTd  tu>v  ou|jL)Aix«Di»  aU  voiv^v 

loose  and  superficial  manner  from  cxxXrialsv,  cfiouXtooYXo  ntpl  '.or^  leo- 

tbe  narrative  of  Diodoras.  Xt|iou. 

1  Biodor.  xTi.  33.    Oi  hi  <^tt>xat<—  *  iEsohlnfts,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  989.  e 

sTivr^XSoviUAtX^Vic  xal  ogvtX06vtt<  41.    tu>v  iv  Otoxcuji  xupiwitfv,  ao» 
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arms;^  80  tliat  he  was  enabled  to  equip  both  his 
own  soldiers  disaimed  in  the  recent  defeat,  and  a  class  of 
volunteers  poorer  than  the  ordinary  self-armed  mercenaries. 
Besides  paying  soldiers,  he  scattered  everywhere  presents 
or  bribes  to  gain  influential  partisans  in  the  cities  favour- 
able to  his  cause;  probably  Athens  and  Sparta  first  of  all. 
We  are  told  that  tne  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  with  hia 
wife  Deinicha,  were  among  the  recipients;  indeed  the  same 
corrupt  participation  was  imputed;  by  the  statement  of  the 
hostile  minded  Messenians,'  to  the  Spartan  Ephors  and 
Senate.  Even  among  enemies,  Onomarchus  employed  his 
gold  with  efifecti  contriving  thus  to  gain  or  neutralise  a  por- 
tion  of  the  Thessalians;  amonc  them  the  powerful  despots 
of  FhersB,  whom  we  afterwards  find  allied  to  him.  Thus 
was  the  ffr^at  Delphian  treasure  turned  to  account  in  every 
way:  ana  the  unscrupulous  Fhokian  despot  strengthened 
his  hands  yet  farther,  by  seizing  .such  of  his  fellow-conn* 
trymen  as  had  been  prominent  in  opposition  to  his  views, 
putting  them  to  death,  aud  confiscating  their  property.' 

Through  such  combination  of  profuse  allurement,  cor- 
B  0  854.858  "^P*'^®°*  *°^  violence,  the  tide  began  to  turn 
'  '  *  *  again  in  favour  of  the  Phokians.  Onomarchus 
of  Ono'mar.  found  himself  shortly  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
"dvlneeT  ^^my,  with  which  he  marched  forth  from 
fa/as  Ther-  Delphi,  and  subdued  successively  the  Lokrians 
invade*"***  of  Amphissa,  the  Epiknemidian  Lokrians,  and 
Bosotia^is  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Doris.  He  car- 
Se^Ttfe^-  ^y  ried  his  conquests  even  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
bans.  ^  Thermopylae;  capturing  Thronium,  one  of  the 
towns  which  commanded  that  important  pass, 
and  reducing  its  inhabitants  to  slavery.  It  is  probable  that 
he  also  took  Niksea  and  Alp6nus — two  other  valuable 
positions  near  Thermopylss,  which  we  know  to  have  been 

Demoathen.  oont.  Aristokrat.  p.661.  which  they  had  onca  stood  (Pln> 
a.l47.  ^auXXoc  6  ^u>xfi«  ijj  xtc  iXXoc  tarob,  Be  Pythin  Oracnlis,  p.  400). 
SuYaarfjCf  Ao.  *  Tbeopompui,  Frag.  255,  ad. 
>  Diodor,  zvi.  83.  The  nnmerout  Didot;  Pautanias,  iit  10,  2;  It.  5,  1. 
iron  spits,  dedicated  by  the  cour-  As  Archidamus  is  said  to  have 
tezanBhod6pisatDeIpbI,mayprob-  furnished  fifteen  talents  privately 
ably  have  been  applied  to  this  to  Pbilomelus  (Diodor.  xvi.24),  he 
military  purpose.  Herodotne  (ii.  may,  perhaps,  have  received  now 
135)  saw  them  at  Delphi ;  in  the  repayment  out  of  the  temple  prop- 
time  of  Plutarch,  the  guide  of  the  erty. 
temple   only  showed  the  place  in  *  Diodor.  xvi.  33. 
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in  the  power  of  the  Phokians  until  tne  moment  imnDedjately 
preceding  their  ruin — since  we  find  him  henceforward 
master  of  Thermopyls,  and  speedily  opening  his  communi- 
cations with  ThoBsaly.  >  Besides  this  extension  of  dominion 
to  the  north  and  east  of  Phokis,  Onomarchus  also  invaded 
ficeotia.  The  Thehans,  now  deprived  of  their  northern 
alhes,  did  not  at  first  meet  him  in  the  field,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  capture  Orchomenus.  But  when  he  proceeded 
to  attack  Chseroneia,  they  made  an  effective  effort  to  relieve 
tbe  place.  They  brought  out  their  forces,  and  defeated  him, 
in  an  action  not  very  decisive,  yet  sufficient  to  constrain 
him  to  return  into  Phokis. 

Probably  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  much  press* 
ed,  and  prevented  from  acting  effectively  against  b.c  353-862. 
the  Phokians,  by  want  of  money.    We  know  at  The  The. 
least,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  Phokian  war  they  J*"" '^J^^* 
hired  out  a  force  of  5000  hoplites  commanded  p'ammeSftr 
by  Pammenes,  to  Artabazus  the  revolted  Phry-  *^  "J^"* 
gian  satrap.    Here  Pammenes  with  his  soldiers  iJ  lafa  ^* 
acquired  some  renown,  gaining  two  important  Minor, 
victories  over  the  Persians.  >  The  Thebans,  it  would  seem, 
having  no  fleet  and  no  maritime  dependencies,  were  less 
afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Great  King  than  Athens 
had  been,  when  she  interdicted  Chares  from  aiding  Arta- 
bazoa,  and  acquiesced   in  the  unfavourable  pacification 
which  terminated  the  Social  War.    How  long  Pammenes 
and  the  Thebans  remained  in  Asia,  we  are  not  informed. 
Bat  in  spite  of  the  victories  gained  by  them,  Artabazus 
was  not  long  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the  Persian 

*  Diodor.  zyl.  S3.    His  account  of  Fals.  Leg.  p.  286.  c.  41. 

^6  operations  of  Onomarchas  is,  ....  itpio^ii^  iip6<  u(&d<  (tbe  Athe* 

M  ntual,  very  meagre  — eic  5t  tt]'»  nians)   ^Xftov    ix   ^ioxiun,    f^orfitlt 

voXtpLtov  if&^X(0Tt  6p6viov  fAcv  axRO*  aji'toIcMXiuoMTCc,  xai  inocYfeXXifjiavoi 

^|0pxi^9a«s^i]vSpa«o2iaaTO,'A(i7i99ti«  napaStbativ  'AXniovov  xai  6p6viov  xal 

^txrraxXTj^&ILavoc,  TOLcS' ivAtopuosi  Nixaiav,    t4   tujv   irap6fia)v   twv  tU 

«4X«i5  cop9^ffa«,   Tij'»  x^P^^  aOtwv  IlOXa?  x^^P^^  xOpia. 

iSjoaiv.  In  order  to  conquer  Throninni, 

Tbat  Throninn,   with   AIp6nnf  Onomarchas   must    hare   marched 

uid  Klkea,  vere  the  three  places  through  and  mastered  the  Epikne^ 

wbich commanded  the  pass  of  Ther-  midian  Lokrians;   and  though  no 

^opyl«.iiiid  that  all  the  three  were  place  except  Thronlum  is  specified 

in  possession  of  the  Phokians  im-  by  Diodorus,  it  seems  plain  that 

mediately  before  they   were  con-  Onomarchus  cannot  have  conquered 

<l^eT«d  by  Philip   of  Macedon   in  Thronium  alone. 

'*•  M.i— we  know  from  JBsohinds ,  •  Diodor.  xvi.  Si. 
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arms.  Three  years  afterwards,  we  hear  of  him  and  his 
brother-in-law  Memnon  as  expelled  from  Asia,  and  as  exiles 
residinff  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  i 

While  Pammenes  was  serving  under  ArtabaKOB,  the 
B.O.  868.  Athenian  general  Chares  recaptured  Sestos  in 
Gonqnatt  of  the  Hellespont,  which  appears  to  have  revolted 
ChVrVe  Md  ^^^  Athens  during  the  Social  War.  He  treat- 
the^Athe°  ed  the  captive  Sestians  with  rigour;  putting 
nians.  to  death  the  men  of  milituy  age,  and  selfinff  the 

remainder  as  slaves.  >  This  was  an  important  acquisition 
for  Athens,  as  a  condition  of  securitv  in  the  Chersonese 
as  well  as  of  preponderance  in  the  Hellespont. 

Alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Chares  in  the  Hellespont, 
-  the  Thracian  prince  Kersobleptes  now  entered 

Karsol^^'^  ou  an  intrigue  with  Pammenes  in  Asia,  and 
i»i«p**|  with  Philip  of  Macedon  Twho  was  on  the  coast 
Athen\-he  of  Thrace,  attacking  Abdera  and  Maroneia),  for 
*"ii°d'i  ^^®  purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of  the 
o«de^  tocher  Athenian  arms.  Philip  appears  to  have  made  a 
hi«  P<*  Jj^®**  forward  movement,  and  to  have  menaced  the  pos- 
o  the  er-  g^ggiQ^sof  Athens  in  theChersone8e;buthi8access 
thither  was  forbidden  by  Amadokus,  another 
prince  of  Thrace,  master  of  the  intermediate 
territory,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  Chares 
with  his  fleet  off  the  Thracian  coast. 3  Apollo* 
nides  of  Kardia  was  the  agent  of  Kersobleptes;  who  how- 
ever finding  his  schemes  abortive,  and  intimidated  by  the 
presence  of  Chares,  came  to  terms  with  Athens,  and  sur- 
rendered to  her  the  portion  of  the  Chersonese  which  still 
remained  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  Kardia.  The 
Athenians  sent  to  the  Chersonese  4  farther  detachment  of 
Kleruchs  or  out-settlers,  for  whom  considerable  room  must 
have  been  made  as  well  by  the  depopulation  of  Sestos,  as 
by  the  recent  cession  from  Kersobleptes. «    It  was  in  the 

19Veber*8  adltion,  whose  note  ought 
tobeoonsulted).  Demosthenfte  saje, 
^tXUitou  Top  tU  Mgrpuivctsv  tXSovxoc 
iitt)i.'|>a  (KersobleptAt)  Kp6;  sAtov 
'AfcoXXtovifiTjv,  istjTi ic  fio*j<  cxcl-Mp  X9i 
nap.(Aivci  xal  ti  |iiq  xpaTtuv  r^<  X***?*^ 
*A(idk8oxoc  dictiict  <I»iXlicietij  fi^  citi> 
()alvctV|  oOStv  &v  7j^  iv  fiistp  itoXtfitiv 
'j)^.a<  npoc  KotpSisvooc  ^^ri  xai  Kepoo* 
f)XiiiTT)v.    Kai  Sxi  T«ux'  dXTiOii  Xc7<o 


■onese— 
Athenian 
•ettlera  aent 
thither,  aa 
well  aa  to 
Samoa. 


>  niodor.  XTi.  69. 

•  Diodor.  zri.  84. 

■  Folyienua,  ir.  8,  89,  aeema  to 
belong  to  thii  Juncture. 

*  We  derive  what  ia  here  stated 
from  the  comparison  of  two  paa- 
■agea,  put  together  m  well  as  the 
uncertainty  of  their  tenor  admits, 
Diodor.ZTi.  84,  withDemosth.  cont. 
Aristokrat.  p.  681.  t.  919  (s.  183,  in 
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ensaing  year  (352  b.c.)  that  the  Athenians  also  despatched 
a  fresh  hatch  of  2000  citizens  as  settlers  to  Samos,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  who  had  been  sent  thither  thirteen  years 
before. » 

The  mention  of  Philip  as  attacking  Maroneia  and  men- 
acing the  Thracian  Chersonese,  shows  the  in-  ^.o.  sss.s&q. 
defatigable  activity  of  that  prince  and  the  steady  Activity 
enlargement  of  his  power.    In  358  b.c,  he  haa  and  con- 
taken  Amphipolis ;  before  355  B.e.,  he  had  cap-  ^eg,  of°' 
tnred  Pydna  and  Potidsea,   founded  the  new  f  hiiip-he 
town  of  Philippi,  and  opened  for  himself  the  Methdn«^ 
resource  of  the  adjoining  aariferoos  region ;  he  remissness 
had  established  relations  with  Thessaly,  assisting  **'  -^'»>«»»»- 
the  great  family   of  the  Alenada  at  Larissa  in    their 
struggles  against  Lykophron  and  Peitholaus,  the  despots  of 
Pherse:2  he  had  farther  again  chastised  the  interior  tribes 


The  mention  of  PammenAs,  as 
Uing  within  reach  of  oommunlca* 
tion  with  Kersoblept^s— the  men- 
tion of  Charts  as  being  at  the  Cher- 
•ontte  I  and  sending  home  de- 
ipatches-and  the  notice  of  Philip 
M  being  at  Haroneia~all  conspire 
to  connect  this  passage  with  the 
year  353-852  b.o.,  and  with  the  facts 
referred  to  that  year  by  Diodor, 
zvi.34.  There  is  an  interral  of  five 
years  between  the  presence  of  Cha- 
rts here  alluded  to,  and  the  presence 
of  CharAs  noticed  before  in  the 
tame  oration,  p.  678.  s.  206,  imme- 
diately after  the  snccessfnl  expe- 
dition to  Enbosa  in  358  b.o.  During 
these  five  years,  Kersobleptds  had 
^ed  in  »  hostile  manner  towards 
Athens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Chersonese  (p.  680.  s.  214),  and 
•lio  towards  the  two  rlyal  Thracian 
priaees,  friends  of  Athens.  At  the 
■aoe  time  Sestos  had  again  re- 
▼ollsdj  the  forces  of  Athens  being 
^Qgftged  In  the  Social  War,  from 
^  to  255  B.C.  In  S63  B.C.  Chards 
^>  St  the  Hellespont,  recovers 
^^os,  and  again  defeats  the  in- 
Wgnes  of  Eersobleptes,  who  makes 


cession  to  Athens  of  a  portion  of 
territory  which  he  still  held  in  the 
Chersonese.  Diodorus  ascribes  this 
cession  of  EersobleptAs  to  the  mo- 
tire  of  arersion  towards  Philip  and 
goodwill  towards  the  Athenians. 
Possibly  these  may  have  been  the 
motives  pretended  by  Kersobleptds, 
to  whom  a  certain  party  at  Athens 
gave  credit  for  more  favourable 
dispositions  than  the  Demosthenic 
oration  against  Arlstokratds  re- 
cognises—as we  may  see  from  that 
oration  itself.  But  I  rather  ap- 
prehend that  Diodorus,  in  de- 
scribing Kersobleptds  as  hostile  to 
Philip,  and  friendly  to  Athens,  has 
applied  to  the  year  S53  b.o.  a  state 
of  relations  which  did  not  become 
true  until  a  later  date,  nearer  to 
the  time  when  peace  was  made  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  Athenians  in 
346  B.C. 

*  Dionysins  Hal.  Judic.  de  Di- 
narcho,  p.  664;  Strabo,  ziv.  p.  636. 

*  Diodor.  xvl.  14.  This  passage 
relates  to  the  year  357-866  B.C.,  and 
possibly  Philip  may  have  begun  to 
meddle  in  the  Thessallan  party- 
disputes,  even  as  early  as  that  year ; 
bat  his  eflectlve  interference  comes 
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bordering  on  Macedonia,  Thracians,  Fseonians,  and  lUyri- 
ans,  who  were  never  lonff  at  rest,  and  who  had  combined 
to  regain  their  independence,  i  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  354-353  B.C.,  that  he  attacked  Methone,  the  last  remain- 
ing possession  of  Athens  on  the  Macedonian  coast. 
Situated  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  Meth6ne  was  doubtless  a 
convenient  station  for  Athenian  privateers  to  intercept 
trading  vessels,  not  merely  to  and  from  Macedonian  ports, 
but  also  from  Olynthus  and  Potidsea;  so  that  the  Olyn- 
thians,  then  in  alliance  with  Philip  against  Athens,  would 
be  glad  to  see  it  pass  into  his  power,  and  may  perhaps  have 
lent  him  their  aid.  He  pressed  the  siege  of  the  place  with 
his  usual  vigour,  employing  all  the  engines  ana  means  of 
assault  then  known;  while  the  besieged  on  their  side  were 
not  less  resolute  in  the  defence.  They  replied  his  attacks 
for  so  long  a  time,  that  news  of  the  danger  of  the  place 
reached  Athens,  and  ample  time  was  afforded  for  sending 
relief,  had  the  Athenians  been  ready  and  vigorous  in  their 
movement.  But  unfortunately  they  had  not  even  now 
learnt  experience  from  the  loss  of  Pydna  and  Potidsea. 
Either  the  Etesian  winds  usual  in  summer,  or  the  storms 
of  winter,  both  which  circumstances  were  taken  into  ac- 
count by  Philip  in  adjusting  the  season  of  his  enterprises- — 
or  (which  is  more  probable) — the  aversion  of  the  Athenian 
respectable  citizens  to  personal  service  on  ship-board,  and 
their  slackness  even  in  pecuniary  payment — caused  so  much 
delay  in  preparations,  that  the  expedition  sent  out  did 
not  reach  Methone  until  too  late.^  The  Methonseans,  hav- 
ing gallantly  held  out  until  all  their  means  were  exhaust- 
ed, were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  Philip  granted  terms  so  far  lenient  as  to  allow 
them  to  depart  with  the  clothes  on  their  backs. <    But  this 

twoorthreeyearslater.  Seethegen-  '  Demoithenla,  Philipp.  1.  p.  50 

oral  order  of  Philip's  aggressions  ■.  40;  Olynth.  i.  p.  11.  s.  9. 

indicated  by  Bemosthends,  Olyntb.  *  Diodorus  (xvi.  31-34)  mentions 

1.  p.  12.  s.  18.  the  capture  of  MethdnS   by  Pbilip 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  82.  twice,  in  two  successive  years;  first 

*  See  a  striking  passage  In  De-  in  S64-358b.o.;  again,  more  copious- 
mosfhends,  Philip,  i.  p.  48.  s.  35.  I y,  in  358-362  B.o.  Inmy  ndgement, 
There  was  another  place  called  Me-  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates  is  the 
thdnd  — tfae  Thracian  MethftnA  —  more  probable.  In85S-352B.o., Pbilip 
situated  in  the  Gbalkidic  or  Thra-  carried  on  his  war  in  Thrace,  near 
cian  peninsula,  near  Olynthus  and  AbderaandMaroneia— and  also  his 
Apollonia -~  of  which  we  shall  war  against  Onomarcbus  in Tbessa- 
hear  presently.  ly ;  which  transactions  seem  enough 
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can  hardly  be  accurate,  since  we  know  that  there  were 
Athenian  citizens  among  them  sold  as  slaves,  some  of  whom 
were  ransomed  by  Demosthen^  with  his  own  money.  ^ 

Being  now  master  of  the  last  port  possessed  by  Athens 
in  the  Thermaic  Gulf — an  acquisition  of  great  ^  q,  853.352. 
importance,  which  had  never  before 2  belonged  Pbiiip 
to  the  Macedonian  kings — ^Philip  was  enabled  to  J**"^^*" 
extend  his  military  operations  to  the  neigh-  BaiyagatnBt 
bourhood  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  on  the  the  de«pot8 
one  side,  and  to  that  of  Thermopylae  on  the  ^  ""* 
other.  How  he  threatened  the  Chersonese,  has  been  already 
related;  and  his  campaign  in  Thessaly  was  yet  more  import- 
ant. That  country  was,  as  usual,  torn  by  intestine  dis- 
putes. Lykophrou  the  despot  of  Fhera  possessed  the 
greatest  sway;  while  the  Aleuadss  of  Larissa,  too  weak  to 
coutend  against  him  with  their  own  forces,  invited  assist- 
ance from  Philip ;  who  entered  Thessaly  with  a  powerful 
&nny.  Such  a  reinforcement  so  completely  altered  the 
balance  of  Thessalian  power,  that  Lykophron  in  his  turn 
was  compelled  to  entreat  aid  from  Onomarchus  and  the 
Phokians. 

So  strong  were  the  Phokians  now,  that  they  were  more 
tban  a  match  for  the  Thebans  with  their  other  Great 
bostile  neighbours,  and  had  means  to  spare  for  |go^«'  ot 
combating  Philip  in  Thessaly.     As  their  force  ohtuTand 

to  611  up   t),^   time.     From    the  But  it  seeme  to  me  imposBible  that 

Uitgtie^  of  Demosthenes  (Olyntb.  Philip,  who  bad    no    considerable 

>•  P- 12.  8.  13),  we  see  that  Philip  power  at  sea,  can  have  taken  Pa- 

<ii<i  not  attack  Thessaly  until  after  gase,  before  his  wars  in  Thessaly, 

^be  capture  of  Metb6nA.    Diodorus  and  before  he  had  become  master 

»*  well  as  Strabo  (rii.  p.  880),  and  of  Pherse,  which  events  did  not  oc- 

Jaetio  (Tii.6)  state  that  Philip  was  cur   until   one  year   or  two  years 

"vonnded  and  lost  the  sight  of  one  afterwards.    Pagaste  is  the  port  of 

*70  in  this  siege.    But  this  seems  Phene,  and  Lykophron  the  despot 

t«  have  happened  afterwards,  near  of  PherSB  was  still   powerful  and 

^b«  Thracian  Methdnd.  unconquered.      If,   therefore,    the 

Comparu  Justin,  Tii.e ;  Polyienns,  word  intended  by  Biodorus  be  Ila- 

^▼■2,u.  U  Oder  they  ear  3M-S6S  B.C.,  Yaoa«  instead  of  IlaY^c,    I   think 

l>iodoras  mentions  not  only   the  the  matter  of  fact  asserted  cannot 

«»ptiire  of  Metb6n«  by  Philip,  but  be  correct. 

&Uo  the  capture  of  Paget.    Tlafa^  '  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 

<>«  X^v^uiodiLivo^,  Ti^ifxaatv   unota-  public  vote  of  gratitude  passed  by 

Ti*«i.  Palais  an  known,  anywhere  the  Athenian  people  to  Demosthe- 

KesrMaoedouia  and  Thessaly.  Wes-  n«s  (Plutarch,  Vita)  X.  Orat.  p.  861). 

»«UQg   and   Mr.   Clinton   suppose  *  Thucyd.yi.7.  M«ft«byi}'»  tnvSfAopov 

^tt^asa  iu  Thessaly  to  be  meant.  Maxsdgvi^,  lo. 

VOL.  XI.  » 
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kiaiw— *  consisted  of  a  large  body  of  mereenario^  whom 
pUns  of  they  were  constrained  for  security  to  retain  in  pay 
8^*»r5!-*he  — ^  ^®®P  them  employed  beyond  the  border  was  a 
sp^Ms  point  not  undesirable.  Hence  they  readily  en- 
^ut^ho  till-  ^^^^^  ^P^^  theThesaalian  campaign.  At  this  mo- 
ties  against '  ment  they  counted,  in  the  comparative  assessment 
Menio-  of  Hellenic  forces,  as  an  item  of  first-rate  magni- 
^°  '*  tude.   They  were  hailed  both  by  Athenians  and 

Spartans  as  the  natural  enemy  and  counterpoise  of  Thebes, 
alike  odious  to  both.  While  the  Phokians  maintained 
their  actual  power,  Athens  could  manage  her  foreign  policy 
abroad,  and  Sparta  her  designs  in  Peloponnesus,  with  di* 
minished  apprehensions  of  being  counterworked  by  The- 
bes. Both  Athens  and  Sparta  had  at  first  supported  the 
Phokians  against  unjust  persecution  by  Thebes  and  abuse 
of  Amphiktyonic  jurisdiction,  before  the  spoliation  of  the 
Delphian  temple  was  consummated  or  even  anticipated. 
And  though,  when  that  spoliation  actually  occurred^  it  was 
doubtless  viewed  with  reprobation  among  Athenians,  ac- 
customed to  unlimited  freedom  of  public  discussion — as 
well  as  at  Sparta,  in  so  far  as  it  became  known  amidst  the 
habitual  secrecy  of  public  a£Pairs — nevertheless  political 
interests  so  far  prevailed ,  that  the  Phokians  (perhaps  in 
part  by  aid  of  bribery)  were  still  countenanced,  though  not 
much  assisted,  as  useful  rivals  to  Thebes.  ^  To  restrain 
''the  Leuktric  insolence  of  the  Thebans,*^  >  and  to  see  the 
BoBotian  towns  Orchomenus,  Thespiss,  Platsea,  restored  to 
their  pristine  autonomy,  was  an  object  of  paramount  desire 
with  each  of  the  two  ancient  heads  of  Q-reece.  So  far  both 
Athens  and  Sparta  felt  in  unison.  But  Sparta  cherished 
a  farther  hope — in  which  Athens  by  no  means  concurred — 
to  avail  herself  of  the  embarrassments  of  Thebes  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  Megalopolis  and  Messene ,  and  re- 
covering her  former  Peloponnesian  dominion.    These  two 

*  Snoh  Is  tb«  description  of  Atbe-  9ou9iv,  wx  dXifiuc  o&8'  dSUoic  'ab- 

nlan  feelingi  as  It  then  stood,  given  xoTc  6pTi^^l>^tvoi ,  fte. 
by  DemosthenAs  tweoty-fonr  years        *  Diodor.  xvi.  58.    BouXdfitvOc  ta 

afterwards  in  the  Oration  De  Go-  Acuxtpixa  ^pa^riU-^xT.  eo9Tit).9i  Ta>» 

ronik,  p.  S80.  s.  21.  Boto>Tu>V|  Ac,   an  expression  used 

ToO  fap  OowiKoO  ottffTivTOc  icoXi-  in  reference  to  Philip  a  few  years 

yiou,  ffptOTOv  pitv  uffctic  o3t(o  8ii«tio^i,  afterwards,  bat  more  animated  and 

utan  <>u>xiac  fiiv  f)o6Xi98ai  acaSijvai,  emphatic  than  we  utnally  find  tn 

nalictp  o6  6ixat«  i:otoO<«Ta<  opwvxtc,  Diodorns ;  who,  perhaps,  borrowad 

eT)P«lot«  6*  6T10UV  &v  ifTteOijvat  ««•  it  from  Theopompas. 
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new  PelopoDDesiAn  cities,  erected  by  Epaminondas  on  the 
frontier  of  Laconia,  had  been  hitherto  npheld  against 
Sparta  by  the  certainty  of  Theban  interference  if  they 
were  menaced.  But  so  little  did  Thebes  seem  in  a  con- 
dition to  interfere,  while  Onomarchus  andthePhokians  were 
triumphant  in  353 — 352  b.c.,  that  the  Ifegalopolitans  de- 
spatched envoys  to  Athens  to  entreat  protection  and  alliance, 
while  the  Spartans  on  their  side  sent  to  oppose  the  petition. 

It  is  on  occasion  of  the  political  debates  in  Athens 
dorinff  the  years  354  and  353  b.c,  that  we  first  pi„t  ap- 
haTe  before  us  the  Athenian  Demosthenes,  as  pearanca 
adviser  of  his  countrymen  in  the  public  assembly.  stheii«s  ^as 
His  first  discourse  of  public  advice  was  deliver-  a  public 
ed  in  354 — 353  B.C.,  on  an  alarm  of  approach-  5S^\"e' 
ing  war  with  Persia;  his  second,  in  353 — 352  Athenian 
B.C.,  was  intended  to  point  out  the  policy  prop-  •■•«™*»^y' 
er  for  Athens  in  dealing  with  the  Spartan  and  Megalo- 
politan  envoys. 

A  few  words  must  here  be  said  about  this  eminent 
man,  who  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  pn,g„tgge 
declining  Hellenic  world.  He  was  above  twenty-  and  early 
seven  years  old ;  being  born,  according  to  what  ^^^^.^^ 
seems  the  most  probable  among  contradictory  stbenda— 
accounts,  in  382-381  b.c.i    His  father,  named  Ji^^^iJ^eL 
also  Demosthenes,  was  a  citizen  of  considerable  dishonesty 
property,  and  of  a  character  so  unimpeachable  °^^}^, 
that  even  ^schinSs  says  nothinff  against  him;  ^^^    ^'* 
his  mother  Xleobule  was  one  of  the  two  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses of  a  citizen  named  Gfylon,^  an  Athenian  exile, 

'  The  birth-year  of  Demosthenes 
ii  matter  of  notorions  oontroyersy. 
No  one  of  the  statements  respecting 
it  rests  vpon  eridence  thoroughly 
conyincing. 

The  queetion  has  been  exsmlned 
with  mnch  care  and  ability  both 
'  J  Mr.  Clinton  (Faati  Hellen.  Ap- 
pend.  xz.)  and  by  Dr.  Thirlwall 
(Rittor.  Gr.  toI.  t.  Append.  1.  p.  486 
'^9');  by  BShneeke  (Forschnngen, 
p.  1-94)  more  aopionsly,  bat  still 
vitb  mnch  instmetion;  also  by 
K.  F.  Herrmann  (De  Anno  Natal i 
Xtemostbenis)  mad  many  other 
critics. 


In  adopting  the  year  Olymp.  99. 
8  (the  arohonship  of  Eyander,  883- 
881  B.C.),  I  agree  with  the  conclnsion 
of  Mr.  Clinton  and  of  K.  F.  Herr- 
mann ;  differing  from  Dr.  Thirl  wall, 
who  prefers  the  preyions  year 
(Olymp.  99. 3)— and  from  Bohneoke^ 
who  yindleates  the  year  aiBrmed 
by  Dionyslns  (Olymp.  99.  4). 

Mr.  Clinton  fixes  the  first  m<mth 
of  Olymp.  99.  8,  as  the  month  in 
whioh  Demosthenes  was  bom.  This 
appears  to  ma  greater  precision 
than  the  eyidenee  warrants. 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  e.  4 ;  ^sehl- 
nAs   ady.    Klesiph.    p.    78.  o.    67; 

f2 
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who,  having  become  rich  as  a  proprietor  of  land  and  ex- 
porter of  corn  in  Bosphorus,  sent  his  two  daughters  to 
Athens;  where,  possessing  handsome  dowries,  they  mar- 
ried two  Athenian  citizens — Demochares  and  the  elder 
Demosthends.     The   latter  was  a  man  of  considerable 


Bemoatb.  oont.  Aphob.  B.  p.  8Sft. 
Acooiding  to  JBaobinAs,  Oylon  wai 
pat  on  his  trial  for  having  betrayed 
Kympheum  to  the  enemy,  but  not 
appearing,  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  hit  absence,  and  became  an  exile. 
He  then  went  to  Bosphorus  (Pan> 
tikapBum),  obtained  the  favour  of 
the  king  (probably  Satyraa— see 
Mr.  Clinton's  Appendix  on  the 
kings  of  Bosphorus— Fasti  Helle- 
nic. Append,  xiii.  p.  282),  together 
with  the  grant  of  a  district  called 
Kepi,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  man  there ;  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters.  In  after-days,  he 
sent  these  two  daughters  to  Athens, 
where  one  of  them,  Kleobuld,  was 
married  to  the  elder  DemosthenAs. 
^BohinAs  has  probably  exaggerated 
the  gravity  of  the  sentenoe  against 
Gylon,  who  seems  only  to  have 
been  fined.  The  guardians  of  De- 
mosthenAs  assert  no  more  than  that 
Gylon  was  fined,  and  died  with 
the  fine  unpaid,  while  DemosthenAs 
asserts  that  the  fine  wot  paid. 

Upon  the  facts  here  stated  by 
SschinAs,  a  few  explanatory  re- 
marks will  be  useful.  Demosthends 
being  born  382-881  B.C.,  this  would 
probably  throw  the  birth  of  his 
mother  KleobuU  to  some  period 
near  the  close  of  the  Peloponneslan 
war,  406-404  B.a  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  establishment  of 
Gylon  in  the  kingdom  of  Bospho- 
rus, and  his  nuptial  connection 
there  formed,  must  have  taken 
place  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  Peloponneslan  war ;  between  419 
B.C.  (the  year  after  the  Athenian  ca- 
tastrophe at  Syracuse)  and  406  B.C. 

These  were  years  of  great  mis- 


fortune to  Athens.  After  the  dis- 
aster at  Syracuse,  she  could  no 
longer  maintain  ascendency  over, 
or  grant  protection  to,  a  dfatsmt 
tributary  like  Nymphasum  In  the 
Taaric  Ohersonese.  It  waa  there- 
fore natural  that  the  Athenian 
cltlsens  there  settled,  engttged 
probably  in  the  export  trade  of 
com  to  Athens,  should  seek  se- 
curity by  making  the  best  bargain 
tiiey  could  with  the  neighbouxiiii; 
kings  of  Bosphorus.  In  this  trans- 
action Gylon  seems  to  have  stood 
conspicuously  forward,  gaining 
both  favour  and  profit  to  himeelf. 
And  when,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  com  trade  again  became 
comparatively  unimpeded,  he  was 
in  a  situation  to  carry  It  on  npon 
a  large  and  lucrative  scale.  Another 
example  of  Greeks  who  gained 
favour,  held  office,  and  made  for- 
tunes, under  Satyrus  In  the  Bos- 
phorus, Is  given  In  the  Oration 
(xvll.)  Trapesitica  of  Isoknt«a,  s. 
8,  14.  Compare  also  the  case  of 
Mantitheus  the  Athenian  (Lyaias 
pro  Mantltheo,  Or.  xvl.  s.  4),  who 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  reside 
with  Satyrus  for  some  time,  before 
the  close  of  the  Peloponneslan 
war ;  which  shows  that  Satyrus  was 
at  that  time,  when  NymphBum  was 
probably  placed  under  his  protec- 
tion. In  fk>lendly  relations  with 
Athens. 

I  may  remark  that  the  woman 
whom  Gylon  married,  though 
iBschlnds  calls  her  a  Scythian 
woman,  may  be  supposed  more 
probably  to  hare  been  the  daughter 
of  some  Greek  (not  an  Athenian) 
resident  in  Bosphorus. 
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wealth,  and  carried  on  two  distinct  manufactories;  one  of 
swords  or  knives ,  employing  thirty-two  slaves — the  other, 
of  couches  or  beds,  employing  twenty.  In  the  new  sche- 
dule of  citizens  and  of  taxable  property,  introduced  in  the 
archonship  of  Nausinikus  (378  b.c.),  the  elder  Demosthenes 
was  enrolled  among  the  richest  class,  the  leaders  of  Sym- 
mories.  But  he  died  about  375  B.C.,  leaving  his  son  De* 
mosthenes  seven  years  old,  with  a  younger  daughter  about 
five  years  of  age.  The  boy  and  his  large  paternal  property 
were  confided  to  the  care  of  three  guardians  named  under 
his  father's  wilL  These  guardians — though  the  father,  in 
bopes  of  ensuring  their  fidelity,  had  bequeathed  to  them 
considerable  legacies,  away  from  his  own  son,  and  though 
all  of  them  were  rich  men  as  well  as  family  connections 
and  friends — administered  the  property  with  such  negli« 
genceand  dishonesty,  that  only  a  sum  comparatively  small 
was  left,  when  they  came  to  render  account  to  their  ward. 
At  the  a^e  of  sixteen  years  complete,  Demosthenes 
attained  his  civil  majority,  and  became  entitled  by  the 
Athenian  law  to  the  administration  of  his  own  property. 
I)uri]ig  his  minority,  his  guardians  had  continued  to  enrol 
Hm  among  the  wealthiest  class  (as  his  father  had  ranked 
before),  and  to  pay  the  increased  rate  of  direct  taxation 
chargeable  upon  that  class;  but  the  real  sum  handed  over 
to  him  by  his  guardians  was  too  small  to  justify  such  a  po- 
sition. Though  his  father  had  died  worth  fourteen  talents, 
—which  would  be  diminished  by  the  sums  bequeathed  as 
legacies,  but  ought  to  have  been  increased  in  greater  pro- 
portion by  the  interest  on  the  property  for  the  ten  years 
of  minority,  had  it  been  properly  administered — the  sum 
paid  to'younff  Demostheneis  on  his  majority  was  less  than 
two  talents,  while  the  guardians  not  only  gave  in  dishonest 
accoants,  but  professed  not  to  be  able  to  produce  the  fa- 
ther's will.  After  repeated  complaints  and  remonstrances, 
ne  brought  a  judicial  action  against  one  of  them — Apho- 
ous;  and  obtained  a  verdict  carrying  damages  to  the  amount 
of  ten  talents.  Payment  however  was  stUl  evaded  by  the 
debtor.  Five  speeches  remain  delivered  by  Demosthenes, 
three  against  Aphoi}us,  two  against  Onetor,  brother-in-law 
of  Aphobus.  At  the  date  of  the  latest  oration,  Demosthe- 
nes had  still  received  nothing;  nor  do  we  know  how  much 
be  ultimately  realised,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  dif- 
ncnlties  thrown  in  his  way  were  such  as  to  compel  him  to 
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forego  the  greater  part  of  the  claim.  Kor  is  it  certain 
whether  he  ever  brought  the  actions ,  of  which  he  speaks 
as  intended,  a^inst  l^e  other  two  guardians  Demopkon 
andTherippides.1 

Demosthenes  received  during  his  vouth  the  ordinary 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  education  of  a 
wealthy  Athenian.  Even  as  a  boy,  he  is  said 
to  have  manifested  extraordinary  appetite  and 
interest  for  rhetorical  exercise.  By  earnest 
entreaty,  he  prevailed  on  his  tutors  to  conduct 
him  to  hear  Kallistratus,  one  of  the  ablest 
speakers  in  Athens,  dehveriiur  an  harangue  in 
the  Dikastery  on  the  matter  of  Oropus.^  This 
harangue,  producing  a  profound  impression  upon  Demo- 
sthenes, stimulated  his  fondness  for  rhetorical  studies. 
Still  more  was  the  passion  excited,  when  on  attaining  his 
majority  he  found  himself  cheated  of  most  of  his  paternal 
propert^Ty  Bud  constrained  to  claim  his  rights  by  a  suit  at 
law  against  his  guardians.  Being  obliged,  according  to 
Athenian  practice,  to  plead  his  own  cause  personally,  he 
was  made  to  feel  keenly  the  helpless  condition  of  an  incom- 
potent  speaker,  and  the  necessity  of  acquiring  oratorical 
power,  not  simply  as  an  instrument  of  ambition,  but  even 
as  a  means  of  individual  defence  and  safety. '    It  appears 


Touth  of 
Damo- 

tiokly  and 
feeble  ooii« 
•titution^- 
want  of 
physicAl 
education 
Mid  bodll/ 

TigOW. 


I  Demosth.  cont.  Onetor.  11.  p. 
880.  xt«o|«.i9|iiivov  ^rfi'  otiouv,  xal 
xaOV    iOiXoyta  «oitly   6fi,tv    aO-roU, 

tltt   TU>y   8t^Ta>V  tpOUXtoftt  KpdTTCIV. 

That  he  nlttmetely  got  mueh  lose 
than  ha  wae  entitled  to,  appears 
ttom  hif  own  statement  in  the 
oration  against  Meidias,  p.  640. 

See  Westennann,  De  Litibns  quas 
Demosthenes  oravlt  Ipse,  cap.  i.  p. 
15,  1«. 

Plntaroh  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  844) 
•ays  that  he  yolnntarily  refMlned 
from  enforcing  the  judgement  ob- 
tained. I  do  not  clearly  understand 
what  is  meant  by  iKsehinfts  (oont. 
Ktosiph.  p.  78),  when  he  designates 
Demosthenfts  as  xa  narptfa  xaxaYt- 
XdffTcuc  icpoifiivoq. 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  o.  6 ;  Ylt.  X. 
Orator,  p.  844;  Hermippui  ap.  Anl. 
Oell.  iil.  18.    Nothing  positive  can 


be  made  out  respecting  this  famous 
trial ;  neither  the  date,  nor  the  exact 
point  in  question,  nor  the  manner 
in  which  Kallistratus  was  concerned 
in  it— nor  who  were  his  opponents. 
Many  conjectures  hare  been  pro- 
posed, differing  materially  one  from 
the  other,  and  all  uncertain. 

These  conjectures  are  brought  to* 
gether  and  examined  in  Behdantx, 
Vitse  Iphicratis,  Chabrla,  et  Ti- 
mothei,  p.  111-114. 

In  the  month  of  NoTCmber,  361 
B.O.,  Kallistratus  was  in  exile  at  Me- 
th6nA  OB  the  Thermaio  Oulf.  He 
had  been  twice  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Athenians  (Demosth.  oont. 
Polykl.  p.  19S1).  But  when  these 
condemnations  took  place,  we  do 
not  know. 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  e.  4.  Such 
a  Tiew  of  the  necessity  of  a  power 
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also  that  he  was,  from  childhood,  of  sickly  constitution  and 
feeble  muscular  frame;  so  that  partly  from  his  own  disin- 
clination, partly  from  the  solicitude  of  his  mother,  he  took 
little  part  either  as  boy  or  youth  in  the  exercises  of  the 
palsBStra.  His  delicate  clothing,  and  somewhat  effeminate 
habits,  procured  for  him  as  a  boy  the  nickname  of  Batalus, 
which  remained  attached  to  him  most  part  of  his  life,  and 
which  his  enemies  tried  to  connect  with  degrading  impu- 
tations. >  Such  comparative  bodily  disability  probably 
contributed  to  incite  his  thirst  for  mental  and  rhetorical 
acquisitions,  as  the  only  road  to  celebrity  open*  But  it  at 
the  same  time  disqualified  him  from  appropriating  to  him* 
self  the  full  range  of  a  comprehensive  Grecian  education, 
as  eonceived  by  Plato,  Isokratis,  and  Aristotle;  an  educa- 
tion applying  alike  to  thought,  word,  and  action — com* 
bininff  bodily  strength,  endurance,  and  fearlessness,  with 
an  enlarged  mental  capacity  and  a  power  of  making  it  felt 
by  speech.  The  disproportion  between  the  physical  energy, 
and  the  mental  force,  of  Demosthenes,  beginning  in  child- 
hood, is  recorded  and  lamented  in  the  inscription  placed 
on  hu  statue  after  his  death.  2 


of  publlo  speaking  it  pnt  forward 
by  KaUiklAt  in  tbe  Gorgias  of  Plato, 
p.  4S«,  611.  O.  90,  14S.  TJ}v  pii)topixi)v 
T-qv  i-a  Toic SiX39TTiplot(  SiaawCou' 
ottVyAc  Compare  Ari«tot.Bhetoric. 
L  1,  3.    'Atokov,  ci  Tiji  9u>|i.ati  fitv 

aaoT  (p,  Xd74»  St,  ou«  atsypov  Z  |«.aX- 
Xov   I^y    istxt    dvOp<iJK&u    t^;   tO« 

The  ooiaparison  of  Aristotle  is 
Initracttve  as  to  tbe  point  of  view 
of  a  Aree  Greek.  '^If  it  be  diigraoe- 
fttl  not  to  be  able  to  protect  yoar- 
self  by  your  bodily  force,  it  ia 
eqaally  so  not  to  be  able  to  pro- 
tect yoarself  by  your  powers  of 
speaking;  which  is  in  a  more  pe- 
caliar manner  the  privilege  of  man." 
See  also  Tacitns,  Dialog,  de  Orator, 
e.  6. 

I  Pintarch.Demostb.c.  4;  ^scbl- 
n£s  cont.  Timarch.  p.  17,  18,  c.  97, 
with  Scholia,  Dc  Pal.  Leg.  p.41.  c. 


81.  si  ydip  Tie  90u  ti  xo|a'{«si  Tsuta 
)r)cavl9«is  ictpixXiUfASvcc  x«l  tou(  pia- 
Xaxo6c  x^Tcuvloxouc,  tvolc  xcocxatd 
Tu)v  <pUu)v  Xo^ou^  ypi^tx^^  iccpitviy- 
«ac,8ol7]  tU  tac  X*^P'C  '^^  8ixa9TU)v, 
ot(Aat  &v  auTOu;,  tltic  ft?)  lepottxcbv 
tagta  coiiq9Ci«v,  dsopi^stiv  cIts  tuwi- 
«b;  tits  dv8po<  cUi^feoiv  isO^xo. 
Compare  JBsch.  Fal.  Leg.  p.  46. 

The  foundation  of  the  nickname 
Batalua  is  not  clear,  and  was  dif- 
ferently understood  by  different 
persons;  compare  also  Libanius, 
Vita  Demosth.  p.  294,  ap.  Wester- 
mann,  Scriptores  Biographici.  But 
it  can  hardly  have  been  a  very  dis- 
creditable foundation,  since  Be* 
mosthenAs  takes  the  name  to  him- 
self, Be  CoTon&,  p.  289. 

*  Plutarch,  Bemosth.  c.  80. 

ETftip  lOTJV  pU)pL7)V  YVU>(t^,  AY)(i696tVSe, 

OOnst'    ftv    'EXXi^vwv  ^pSiv  'ApTj; 
M«xiStt)v< 
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As  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  Demosiheoes 
Traintng  of  found  himself  with  a  known  and  good  family 
Shen*«  for  P.^^^^^®°  **  Athens,  beinff  ranked  in  the  class  of 
a  speaker^  richest  citizens  and  liable  to  the  performance 
Mb  inatruo-  of  Uturffies  and  trierarchy  as  his  father  had  been 
issua-  before  nim';  i  yet  with  a  real  fortune  very  in- 
devoted*^  adequate  to  the  outlay  expected  from  him— 
study  of  embarrassed  by  a  legal  proceeding  against 
Thuoydidfti.  gaardians  wealthy  as  well  as  unscrupulous — and 
an  object  of  dislike  and  annoyance  from  other  wealthy 
men,  such  as  Meidias  and  his  brother  Thrasylochns,'  friends 
of  those  guardians.  His  family  position  gave  him  a  good 
introduction  to  public  affairs,  for  which  he  proceeded  to 
train  himself  carefully ;  first  as  a  writer  of  speeches  for 
others,  next  as  a  speaker  in  his  own  person.  Plato  and 
IsokratSs  were  both  at  this  moment  in  full  celebrity, 
visited  at  Athens  by  pupils  from  every  part  of  Greece; 
Isseus  also,  who  had  studied  under  Isokrates,  was  in  great 
reputation  as  a  composer  of  judicial  harangues  for  plaintiffs 
or  defendants  in  civil  causes.  Demosthenes  put  himself 
under  the  teaching  of  Issbus  (who  is  said  to  have  assisted  him 
in  composing  the  speeches  against  his  guardians),  and  also 
profited  largely  by  the  discourse  of  Plato,  of  Isokrates,  and 
others.  As  an  ardent  aspirant  he  would  seek  instruction 
from  most  of  the  best  sources,  theoretical  as  well  as  prac- 
tical— writers  as  well  as  lecturers.'  But  besides  Uving 
teachers,  there  was  one  of  the  past  generation  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  improvement.  He  studied  Thucy- 
dides  with  indefatigable  labour  and  attention;  according 
to  one  account,  he  copied  the  whole  history  eight  times 
over  with  his  own  hand;  according  to  another,  he  learnt  it 

I  Position  of  Demosthends,  icar^p  tendered  by  Tbrasylochas,  who  had 

tpiTjpapxixic  "^  XP^'*^  xpr)rU)   ta-:a  Jnst  been  put  down  for  a  triaimrchy. 

nivfiapov,  Ao.  (Luoian,  Encomium  If  the  exchange  had  been  affected, 

Semosth.  vol.  HI.  p.  *99,  ed.  Seits.).  Thrasylochus  would  have  giyen  the 

*  See  the  account  given  by  De-  guardians  a  release.    Demosthen£< 

mosthends  (oont.  Meidlam,  p.  589,  could  only  avoid  it  by  eonsentiup 

640)  of  the  manner  in  which  Meidias  to  incur  the  cost  of  the  trierarchy 

and  Thrasylochus  first  began  their  ->20  nunie. 

persecution  of  him,  while  the  suit  •  Demosthenes  both  studied  at. 

again  St  hi»  guardians  wasstill  going  tentWely  the  dialogues,  and  heard 

on.    These  guardians  attempted  to  the   discourse,    of   Plato    (Cicero, 

get   rid   of  the   suit  by  inducing  Brutus,  81,121;  Orator,  4,15;  Plu- 

Thrasylochus  to  force  upon  him  an  tarch,  Vit.  X.  Ontor.  p.  B44).    Taci- 

exchange  of  properties  (Antidosis),  tus,  Dialog,  de  Orator,  o.  38. 
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all  by  hearty  so  as  to  be  able  to  rewrite  it  from  memory 
when  the  manoscript  was  accidentally  destroyed.  Without 
minntely  cnticising  these  details,  we  ascertain  at  least 
that  Thacydides  was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  study  and 
imitation.  How  much  the  composition  of  Demosthenes 
was  fashioned  by  the  reading  of  Thucvdid^s — reproducing 
the  daring,  majestic  and  impressive  phraseology,  yet  with- 
out the  overstrained  brevity  and  involutions  of  that  great 
historian — and  contriving  to  blend  with  it  a  perspicuity 
and  grace  not  inferior  to  liysias — may  be  seen  illustrated 
in  the  elaborate  criticism  of  the  rhetor  Dionysius.  > 

While  thus  striking  out  for  himself  a  bold  and  ori« 
ginal  style,  Demosthenes  had  still  greater  diffi-  indefatl- 
culties  to  overcome  in  regard  to  the  external  JJ^^®  ^®/*' 
requisites  of  an  orator.  He  was  not  endowed  BthenSs^o 
by  nature,  like  -^schines,  with  a  magnificent  "annount 
voice;  nor,  like  Demades,  with  a  ready  flow  of  defects  aa^ 
vehement  improvisation.  His  thoughts  required  »  "peaker. 
to  be  put  together  by  careful  preparation;  his  voice  was 
bad  and  even  lisping — his  breath  short — his  gesticulation 
nngraceful;  moreover  he  was  overawed  and  embarrassed 
by  the  mamiestations  of  the  multitude.  Such  an  accumu- 
lation of  natural  impediments  were  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  which  IsokratSs  complains,  as  having  debarred  him  all 
his  life  from  addressing  the  public  assembly,  and  restrained 
him  to  a  select  audience  of  friends  or  pupils*  The  energy 
and  success  with  which  Demosthenes  overcame  his  defects, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  a  critical  assembly  like  the 
Athenian,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  circumstances  in 
the  general  history  of  self-education,  Bepeated  humilia- 
tion and  repulse  only  spurred  him  on  to  fresh  solitary 
efforts  for  improvement.  He  corrected  his  defective 
elocution  by  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth;  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  overcome  the  noise  of  the  assembly  by 
aeclaiming  in  stormy  weather  on  the  sea-shore  ofPhalerum; 
he  opened  his  lungs  by  running,  and  extended  his  powers 
of  holding  breath  by  pronouncing  sentences  in  marching 
pp-hill;  he  sometimes  passed  two  or  three  months  without 
interruption  in  a  subterranean  chamber,  practising  nij^ht 
and  dav  either  in  composition  or  declamation,  and  shaving 
one-half  of  his  head  in  order  to  disqualify  himself  from 

■  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Tbucydide  Jadioiam,  p.  OU;    D«  Admirab.  Vi. 
XHcend.  Demoitfaen.  p.  982,  083. 
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going  abroad.  After  several  trials  without  saccess  before 
the  assembly,  his  courage  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way, 
when  Eunomus  and  other  old  citizens  reassured  him  by 
comparing  the  matter  of  his  speeches  to  those  of  Perikl^, 
and  exhorting  him  to  persevere  a  little  longer  in  the  cor- 
rection of  his  external  defects.  On  another  occasion,  he 
was  pouring  forth  his  disappointment  to  Satyrus  the  actor, 
who  undertook  to  explain  to  him  the  cause,  desiring  him 
to  repeat  in  his  own  way  a  speech  out  of  SophoklSs,  which 
he  (Satyrus)  proceeded  to  repeat  after  him,  with  suitable 
accent  and  delivery.  Demosthenes,  profoundly  struck 
with  the  di£Perence,  began  anew  the  task  of  self-improve- 
ment; probably  taking  constant  lessons  from  good  models. 
In  his  unremitting  private  practice,  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  acquiring  a  graceful  action,  keeping  watch 
on  all  his  movements  while  declaiming  before  a  tall  looking- 
glass.  ^  After  pertinacious  efforts  for  several  years,  he 
was  rewarded  at  length  with  complete  success.  His 
delivery  became  full  of  decision  and  vehemence,  highly 
popular  with  the  general  body  of  the  assembly;  thougL 
some  critics  censured  his  modulation  as  artificial  and  out 
of  nature,  and  savouring  of  low  stage-effect;  while  others, 
in  the  same  spirit,  condemned  his  speeches  as  over-laboured 
and  smelling  of  the  lamp.^ 

>  These  and  other  detaili  are  giyen  Tovi«a««apdPa«x^^i  ^^<  OaX  v 

in  Plutarch's  Life  of  DemosthenAs,  pcuc  'Ov  ifi.|i,ttpov  ixslvov  Spxov  opiosat 

o.  4,  •.    Thoy  depend  upon  good  kotc  icpbc  t6v  S^^io^w  waiccp  s'vOoo- 

eyidence;   for  he  cites  Demetrius  oiu>vta.   Again,  o.  11.  Toic  |tiv  ouv 

the   Phalerean,    who   heard    them  iroXXotc  6icoxpiv6{&ivoc  '^pimc  ftaufta* 

himself  from  DemosthenAt  in  the  erwc,    oi    6s   x^P^^^'^sc    xavstvov 

latter  years  of  his  life.     The  sub-  y]touvto    «al    dyswic   «6to«  to 

terranean   ohamber   where  Demo-  nXdop.s  xalpiaXaxliv,  tt>YXsl  Ai}- 

sthenfts   practised    was    shown    at  pLr^xptoc  6  OaXi^ptuc  sffrtv. 

Athens  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.  This  sentence  Is  illastr»ted  by  a 

Oioero   (who  also  refers  to  De-  passage  in  Quintillan,  i.  8.  %.    ^Sit 

metrius  Fhalerens),  De  DiTinat.  ii.  autem  in  primis  lectio  Tirilia,  et 

46,    OS.     Libanius,    Zosimus,   and  cam  laayitate  qnadam  graTis*.  et 

Photius,  give  generally  the  same  non   quidem   prosn  similis— quia 

statements,  with  some  variations,  carmen  est,  et  se  poetas  canere  tet- 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  9.  'Ensl  tantur^non  tnmen  incanticamdis- 
TiXp.^v  ys  xal  Odp9oc  ot  Xtx9ivTt<  Oic*  solata,  neo  plaamaU  (ut  nunc  a 
a6Tou  XoTot  tu)v  Tp99ivTu>v  (taXXo^  plerisqae  fit)  effeminata." 
sl/ov*  «C  Ti  (ti  icioTtuaiv  'Ep3Toa9tvci  The  meaning  of  plaama^  in  the 
xsl  Ar^pLTj-cpitp  Tip  OxXTipti  xal  toic  technical  language  of  rhetoricians 
xu>|jiixoic.  *Qv  EpsTOff^c^r^c  ^U  97)oiv  contemporary  with  Quintilian, 
«6xov  it  toic  Xoyoi;  noXXa/ou  7 k-  seems  different  from  that  which  it 
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So  great  was  the  importance  assigned  by  Demosthends 
himself  to  these  external  means  of  effect,  that  he  y^^^  ^^^ 
k  said  to  have  pronounced  "Action"  to  be  the  by  Demo- 
first,  second,  and  third  requisite  for  an  orator.  J[*po  "J"  tion 
If  we  grant  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  with  in  oratory, 
reference  to  actual  hearers — ^we  must  recollect  |^^*J  ™»°* 
that  his  speeches  are  (not  less  truly  than  the  tboaght* 
liistory  of  Tnucydides)  *'an  everlasting  possession  Y^^d 
rather  than  a  display  for  momentary  effect." 
Even  among  his  contemporaries,the  effect  of  the  speeches, 
when  read  apart  from  the  speaker,  was  very  powerful. 
There  were  some  who  thought  that  their  full  excellence 
could  only  be  thus  appreciated;  i  while  to  the  after-world, 
who  know  them  only  by  reading,  they  have  been  /and  still 
are  the  objects  of  an  admiration  reaomng  its  highest  pitch  in 
the  enthusiastic  sentiment  of  the  fastidious  rhetorDionysius.  < 
The  action  of  DemosthenSs — consummate  as  it  doubtless 
WES,  and  highly  as  he  may  himself  have  prized  an  accom- 
plishment so  laboriously  earned — produced  its  effect  only 
in  conjunction  with   the'  matter    of  Demosthenes;  his 
thoaghts,  sentiments,  words,  and  above  all,  his  sagacity  in 
Appreciating  and  advisinff  on  the  actual  situation.    His 
political  wisdom,  and  his  lofty  patriotic  idSai,  are  in  truth 
quite  as  remarkable  as  his  oratory.    By  what  training  he 
attained  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  qualities,  we 
are  unfortunately  not  permitted  to  know.   Our  informants 
have  little  interest  in  him  except  as  a  speaker;  they  tell 
OS  neither  what  he  learnt,  nor  from  whom,  nor  by  what 
companions,  or  party-associates,  his  political  point  of  view 
was  formed.    But  we  shall  hardly  err  in  supposing  that 

l)c»ri  in  Dionyaint,  p.  1060-1061.  Bui  otu>v,    which  Plataroh   clteg   from 

vhtther  Plntoroh  hat  exactly  ren-  Demetrius  Phalereut,  hardly  initB 

der«d  to  us  what  Demetrius  Phale-  veil  with  Taictiv6v  %a\  dTtvvt<. 

rrai  said  of  DemosthenAs— whether  ^  Plutaroh,  Demosth.  o.  11.    Al- 

l^amstrioa  spoke  of  the  modulation  aicuva   Ik   7V]9iv '£pftiicieo<,    ipturv)- 

of  OsmostheuAs  as  heing  low  and  Osvxa  stpi  Tu>y   ledlai    pY]T6pu>v  xal 

Vtt'par— I  cannot  hut  doubt.  iBsohi-  tuiv  xaO*  aOT^v,  clictiv,    wc  dxo'Jcuv 

**»  urges  very  different  reproaohes  (i.iv  oiv  ti«  t09t6pL9iasv  sxelvouq  sOxAa- 

'gainit  him— orermuch  labour  and  f«.(oc    xxi     fjitYaXoicpticuK    T(p    Sr|pi(|> 

affectation,  but  combined  with  bit-  8i9>.t70tJL«vouc,  dvaY^v<"^^^K*^<>^ 

v^Tueisand  malignity  (adv.  Ktesiph.  8t  ot  Ai2|i.oa9ivou«  X6701  icoXii 

P' 77-86).   He  denounces  the  char-  t^  xaxavxcu^  xai3uvdpLuSta9ipouatv. 

9cter  of  Demotthenfts  as  low  and  sDionys.IiaI.  De  Adm.YiDioend. 

vulg«^but  not  his  oratorical  de-  Demosth.   p.  1022,  a    yery   remar- 

liverv.  The  expression  luofftp  ivOo'j-  kable  passage. 
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his  attentive  meditation  of  ThucydidSs  supplied  him,  not 
merely  with  force  and  majesty  of  expression,  but  also 
with  tnat  conception  of  Athens  in  her  foretime  which  he  is 
perpetually  impressing  on  his  countr^en — Athens  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  days  of 
exuberant  energy,  and  under  the  advice  of  her  noblest 
statesman. 

In  other  respects,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
He  becomes  mental  history  of  Demosthenes.  Before  he 
first  known  acquired  reputation  as  a  public  adviser,  he  was 
graph e?  or  already  known  as  a  logographer,  or  composer  of 
compoier  of  discoursos  to  be  delivered  either  by  speakers  in 
speakers  ^'  the  public  assembly  or  by  litigants  in  the 
^P^  Dikastery;  for  which  compositions  he  was  paid, 

It  ghn  s.  according  to  usual  practice  at  Athens.  He  had 
also  pleaded  in  person  before  the  Dikastery;  in  support  of 
an  accusation  preferred  by  others  against  a  law,  proposed 
by  Leptines,  for  abrogating  votes  of  immunity  passed  by 
the  city  in  favour  of  individuals,  and  restraining  such 
grants  in  future.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  this 
speech  against  Leptines,  than  the  intensity  with  which  the 
young  speaker  enforces  on  the  people  the  necessity  of 
strict  and  faithful  adherence  to  engagements,  in  spite  of 
great  occasional  inconvenience  in  so  doing.  It  would 
appear  that  he  was  in  habitual  association  with  some 
wealthy  youths — among  others,  with  Apollodorus  son  of 
the  wealthy  banker  Pasion — whom  he  undertook  to  instruct 
in  the  art  of  speaking.  This  we  learn  from  the  denuncia- 
tions of  his  rival  ^schines;t  who  accuses  him  of  having 
thus  made  his  way  into  various  wealthy  families — especially 
where  there  was  an  orphan  youth  and  a  widowed  mother — 
using  unworthy  artifices  to  defraud  and  ruin  them.  How 
much  truth  there  may  be  in  such  imputations,  we  cannot 
tell.  But  ^schines  was  not  unwarranted  in  applying  to 
his  rival  the  obnoxious  appellations  of  logographer  and 
sophist;  appellations  all  the  more  disparaging,  because 
Demosthenes  belonged  to  a  trierarchic  family,  of  the 
highest  class  in  point  of  wealth.  2 

>^8Chindsoont.Tiinaroh.p.16,2i.  dvt^ivT),   ti    itsrpcpa   veiTSXiXavTOc' 

*  iBschinAs  cont.   Timarchnmi  p.  Kpoi|ACvo<,  &c. 

13,  17,  25..  oont.  Ktesiphont.   p.  78.  See  also  Demostbands.   Be  Fals. 

ricpl  5t  T-j]V  xa6*   T)(i.tpav  Slairav  tic  Legat.  p.  417 — 420. 

taxiv;    '£x    TpiT]pdp;^ou    XoT07p«<po«  Compare  the  shame   of  the  rich 
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It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  another  contemporary 
advisery  who  Btanos  in  marked  antithesis  and  Phokion— 
rivalry  to  Demosthenls.    Phokion  was  a  citizen  thlt?"  .id 
of  small  meansi  son  of  a  pestle-maker.    Bom  rivairy'with 
about  the  year  402  b.c.,  he  was  about  twenty  JJj"^: 
yean  older  than  Demosthenes.   At  what  pre-  hit  obM- 
cise  time  his  political  importance  commenced,  "*"Ji J"^ 
we  do  not  know;  but  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  iin  bravery 
S4,  and  was  a  conspicuous  man  throughout  the  ^°^J°' 
last  half-century  ofhis  life.  He  becomes  known  ^^'  ^' 
first  as  a  military  officer,  having  served  in  subordinate 
command  under  Chabrias,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached, 
at  the  battle   of  Naxos  in  376  b.c.    He  was  a  man  of 
thorough  personal  bravery,  and  considerable  talents  for 
command;  of  hardy  and  enduring  temperament,  insensible 
to  cold  or  fatigue;  strictly  simple  in  his  habits,  and  above 
all,  superior  to  every  kind  of  personal  corruption.    His 
abstinence  from  plunder  and  peculation,  when  on  naval 
expeditions,  formed  an  honourable  contrast  with  other 
Athenian  admirals,  and  procured  for  him  much  esteem  on 
the  part  of  the  maritime  allies.    Hence  probably  his  sur- 
name of  Phokion  the  Good.i 

I  have  already  remarked  how  deep  and  strong  was  the 
hold  acquired  on  the  Athenian  people,  by  any  Lagting 
public  man  who  once  established  for  himself  a  bold  ao- 
character  above  suspicion  on  the  score  of  per-  Jfg  7nte^' 
BOBal  corruption.    Among  Athenian  politicians,  grity  on 
but  too  many  were  not  innocent  on  this  point ;  J^^/t^ons 
moreover,  even  when  a  man  was  really  innocent.  Number  oir 
there  were  often  circumstances  in  his  life  which  hrwai**** 
rendered  more  or  less  of  doubt  admissible  against  elected 
Vim,    Thus  Demosthenes— beinff  known  not  son«'»i- 
only  as  a  person  of  somewhat  cosUy  habits,  but  also  as  fre- 
quenting wealthy  houses,  and  receiving  money  for  speeches 
composed  or  rhetoric  conununicated — was  sure  to  be  ac- 
cused, justly  or  unjustly,  by  his  enemies,  of  having  cheated 
neb  clients,  and  would  never  obtain  unquestioned  credit  for 
a  high  pecuniary  independence,  even  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
He  affairs;  although  he  certainly  was  not  corrupt,  nor 

joath  HippokratAi.tn  thePlatonlo  eophlBt  (Plato,  ProUgor.  p.  154  F, 

dialogue  called  Protagorae,   wben  163  A,  cap.  8-19). 

^^«  td«a  is  broaohed    that  he   ie  *  iBlian,  V.  H.  iii.  47 ;  PlaUrcb, 

About  to  TiiH  Protagoraa  for  the  Phokion,  c.  10;  Oomelioe  Nepoi. 

vupoie  of   becomiog    himself  a  Phokion,  c  1. 
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generally  believed  to  be  corrupt — at  least  during  the  period 
which  this  volume  embraceSi  down  to  the  death  of  Philip,  i 
But  Phokion  would  receive  neither  money  nor  gifts  from 
any  one — was  notoriously  and  obviously  poor — went  bare- 
foot and  without  an  upper  garment  even  in  very  cold  weather 
— had  only  one  female  slave  to  attend  on  his  wife;  while 
he  had  enjoyed  commands  sufficient  to  enrich  him  if  he  had 
chosen.  His  personal  incorruptibility  thus  stood  forth 
prominently  to  the  public  eye.  Combined  as  it  was  with 
bravery  and  fair  generalship,  it  procured  for  him  testimo- 
nies of  confidence  greater  than  those  accorded  even  to 
Periklds.  He'  was  elected  no  less  than  forty-five  times  to 
the  annual  office  of  Stratlgus  or  General  of  the  city — that 
is,  one  of  the  Board  of  Ten  so  denominated ,  the  greatest 
executive  function  at  Athens — and  elected  too,  without 
having  ever  on  any  occasion  solicited  the  office,  or  even 
been  present  at  the  choice.  2  In  all  Athenian  history  ,  we 
read  of  no  similar  multiplication  of  distinct  appointments 
and  honours  to  the  same  individual. 

According  to  the  picture  of  Athens  and  her  demo- 
cracy, as  usually  presented  by  historians,  we  are 
taught  to  believe  that  the  only  road  open  to 
honours  or  political  influence,  was,  by  a  seduc- 
tive address,  and  by  courting  the  people  with 
fine  speeches,  unworthy  flattery,  or  unmeasured 
Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  Athenian  char- 
acter, will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  career  of  Phokion. 
He  was  no  orator — from  disdain  rather  than  incompetence. ^ 

to  9povo0vT«5  t6v  6^)«.ov,  8ti  xXctora 
tOt>  Ocoxlcovoc  &vTixpo6ovT(K  a^tw 
xal  |i,i}6r«  •InivTO^  ic<bnoTt  yitfii  «p«- 

6avT0«     ICpQ;      X^P^**!     **>9'Ktf     d£lOV6« 

|jLiTa  t6  xaxk  X*^P^^  Sftwp,  ^XP**!'^ 
oGtoc  Toic  (i.«v  xo|jL^OTipuic  xai  t).a- 
poic  tv  itaiSiac  H>tpti  6T]ffc9YQ>7oi;, 
•ici  Ik  Ta<  «pX*<  ^*^  inQ«pQ>«  xai  ovou- 
S«C(Bv  t6v  aOoT1}piTCTOV  %a\  fpQvi> 
(AOiTaTOv  KxdXti  T«uv  noXtTtt»v  xai 
fibvov  ^  (taXXov  rate  pouXi^ototv  «<»« 
TOu  xai  6p}jLaic  dvTiTaoo6p.tvov. 

'  T»oit.  Dialog,  de  Clar.  Orator, 
o.  9.  "Aper,  oommani  mmditiono 
imbatat,Gontemnebat  potlas  literat 
qnam  aetolebat.*        * 


His  manner 
of Ipeaking 
—effective 
breTlty— 
contempt 
of  oratory. 

promises. 


'  I  introduce  hero  thie  reser- 
Tation  as  to  time,  not  ae  meaning 
to  affirm  the  contrary  with  regard 
to  the  period  after  Philip*e  death, 
bat  as  wishing  to  postpone  for  the 
present  the  consideration  of  the 
later  charges  against  Demosthenes 
->the  receipt  of  money  from  Persis, 
and  the  abstraction  from  the 
treasures  of  Harpalns.  I  shall  exam' 
ine  these  points  at  the  proper  time. 

•  Plutarchi  Phokion,  o.  8.  'Ojio- 
XoytiTai  ydp,  2ti  nitxt  xal  xtaaapi- 
xovta  orpatilTiac  iXapsv  oOS*  &itaC 
dpxaipsvioic  naparux^V}  <>^^'  di:6vTa 
|iATaici|«,ffOfi.iv(ov  adtdv  del  «ett  ytxpo- 
TovouvTiov,  o>9Ti  Oaufid^ttv  Touc  o6x 
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Besides  recemng  a  good  edacation,  be  had  profited  by  the 
conyersatioD  of  Plato  as  well  as  of  Xenokrates,  in  the  Aca- 
demy; ^  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  in  their  school  he 
contracted  a  contempt  for  popular  oratory,  as  well  as  a 
love  for  brief,  concentrated,  pungent  reply.  Once  when 
about  to  speak  in  public,  he  was  observed  to  be  particu- 
larly absorbed  in  thought.  ^You  seem  meditative,  Fho- 
kion,"  said  a  friend.  "Ay,  by  Zeus,"  was  the  reply —  "1  am 
meditating  whether  I  cannot  in  some  wav  abridge  the 
speech  which  I  am  just  about  to  address  to  the  Athenians." 
He  knew  so  well,  however ,  on  what  points  to  strike,  that 
his  telling  brevity,  stren^hened  by  the  weight  of  character 
and  position,  cut  through  the  fine  oratory  of  Demosthenes 
more  effectively  than  any  counter-oratory  from  men  like 
-^schines.  Demosthends  himself  greatly  feared  Fhokion 
as  an  opponent,  and  was  heard  to  observe,  on  seeing  him 
rise  to  speak,  **Here  comes  the  cleaver  of  my  harangues." 2 
Polyeuktus — himself  an  orator  and  a  friend  of  Demosthe- 
nes— drew  a  distinction  hiffhly  complimentary  to  Phokion, 
by  sa^ng — "•  That  DemosuienSs  was  the  finest  orator,  but 
Phokion  the  most  formidable  in  speech."  ^  In  public  pol- 
icy, in  means  of  political  effect ,  and  in  personal  character 
•—Phokion  was  the  direct  antithesis  of  Demosthenes;  whose 
warlike  eloquence,  unwarlike  disposition, paid  speech-writ- 
ing, and  delicate  habits  of  life — he  doubtless  alike  de- 
spised. 

As  Phokion  had  in  his  nature  little  of  the  professed 
orator,  so  he  had  still  less  of  the  flatterer.  He  ^^^  tnnii' 
affected  and  sustained  the  character  of  a  blunt  nast— his ' 
soldier,  who  speaks  out  his  full  mind  without  qJ"*,^"^* 
suppression  or  ornament,  careless  whether  it  be  Athenian 
acceptable  to  hearers  or  not*    His  estimate  of  f^^^^^^jl* 
biscountrymenwas  thoroughly  and  undisguisedly  bTuty— hit^' 
contemptuous.    This  is  manifest  in  his  whole  "J^^'^^^* 
proceedings;    and   appears    especially  in    the  ™*°'*®''- 
memorable  remark  ascribed  to  him,  on  an  occasion  when 

*  PloUtteh,  Phokion,  e.  i,  .14.  exact  reply  of  the  tribune  Snhrius 

*  Platareh,  Phokion,  c.  6.  ^  xtuv  Flayins,  when  examined  as  an  ac- 
^^  Uxfov  %fnt\i  icdpCffTiv.  complice  in  the  conspiracy  against 

*  Plutarch.  Phokion,  c.  6.  tlicttv  Nero— ''Ipsaretuli verba:  quia  non, 
— (ti  9:^T<op  i&iv  fiptoTOC  til)  At;]ulo-  Qt  Seneoee,  TUlgata  erant;  neo  mi- 
^^'*T^,  slctiv  Si  Sstv^rato^  6  4>u>-  nns  nosoi  deeebat  sensus  militaris 
*^«-  viri  incomptos  sed  yalidos.'' 

*  So  Tacitns,  after  reporting  the 
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something  that  he  had  said  in  the  public  assembly  met 
with  peculiar  applause.  Turninff  round  to  a  friend,  he 
asked  —  ''Have  I  not  unconsciously  said  something  bad?^ 
His  manners,  moreover,  were  surly  and  repulsive,  thoagb 
his  disposition  is  said  to  have  been  kind.  He  had  learnt 
in  the  Academv  a  sort  of  Spartan  self- suppression  and 
rigour  of  life,  t  No  one  ever  saw  him  either  laughing,  or 
weeping,  or  bathing  in  the  public  baths. 

If  then  Phokian  attained  the  unparalleled  honour  of 
^^  . ,  beinff  chosen  forty-five  times  general,  we  may  be 

Phokion  ® ,     »    xi.  "^  j.i.        ®  r  C - 

and  Eabn-  8ure  that  there  were  other  means  of  reaching 
i^ida**  f  ^*  besides  the  arts  of  oratory  and  demagogy. 
the  pelce.  We  may  indeed  ask  with  surprise,  how  it  was 
^  h?^h  possible  for  him  to  attain  it,  in  the  face  of  so  many 

preJent'ed  rcpulsive  circumstauces,  by  the  mere  force  of 
the  strongly  bravery  and  honesty;  especially  as  he  never 
nant^eenti-  performed  any  supereminent  service,  >  though 
ment  at  qu  vahous  occasious  he  conducted  himself  with 
'  ^^''  credit  and  ability.  The  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Phokion,  though  not  a 
flatterer  of  the  people,  went  decidedly  along  with  the 
capital  weakness  of  the  people.  While  despising  their 
judgement,  he  manifested  no  greater  foresight,  as  to  the 

?ublic  interests  and  security  of  Athens,  than  they  did. 
'he  Athenian  people  had  doubtless  many  infirmities  and 
committed  many  errors;  but  the  worst  error  of  all,  during 
the  interval  between  360-336  b.c.,  was  their  unconquerable 
repugnance  to  the  efforts,  personal  and  pecuniary,  required 
for  prosecuting  a  hearty  war  against  Philip.  Of  this 
aversion  to  a  strenuous  foreign  policy,  Phokion  made 
himself  the  champion;'  addressinff,  in  his  own  vein, 
sarcastic  taunts  against  those  who  called  for  action  against 
Philip,  as  if  they  were  mere  brawlers  and  cowards,  watching 
for  opportunities  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense. 
Eubulus  the  orator  was  among  the  leading  statesmen  who 
formed  what  may  be  called  the  peace-party  at  Athens,  and 
who  continually  resisted  or  discouraged  energetic  warlike 
efforts,  striving  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  idea  of  Philip  as 

■  FIntaroh,  Phokion,  o.  4,  5.  tegrlty. 

*  Cornelia!  Nepos    (Phokion,  o.  '  Plutarch,  Phokion,  o.  fi.  0'3tu> 

1)  found  in  his  authors  uo  account  li  9uvTd;a;  iauTOv  sroXixtuiTo  u.:> 

of  the  militar7  exploits  of  Phokion,  dti  itpo;  tlpiQ^r^v  x%i  fjsu^^isv,  Ac 
but  much  about  his  personal  in- 
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a  daDgerons  enemy.  Of  thiB  peace -party,  there  were 
doabtleas  some  who  acted  corruptly,  in  the  direct  pay  of 
Philip.  Bat  many  others  of  them,  without  any  taint  of 
personal  corruption,  espoused  the  same  policy  merely 
because  thev  found  it  easier  for  the  time  to  administer 
the  city  under  peace  than  under  war — because  war  was 
burdensome  and  disagreeable,  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
their  fellow-citizens — and  because  they  either  did  not,  or 
would  not,  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  inaction. 
Now  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  this  peace -party,  who 
▼anted  a  military  leader  as  partner  to  their  civU  and 
rhetorical  leaders,  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  colleaffue 
like  Phokion;  a  man  not  only  of  unsuspected  probity,  but 
peculiarly  disinterested  in  advising  peace,  since  his  import- 
ance would  have  been  exalted  by  war.  ^  Koreover  most  of 
the  eminent  military  leaders  had  now  come  to  love  only 
the  license  of  war,  and  to  disdain  the  details  of  the  war- 
office  at  home;  wlule  Phokion, >  and  he  almost  alone  among 
them,  was  content  to  stay  at  Athens,  and  keep  up  that 
combination  of  civil  with  military  efficiency  which  had 
been  formerly  habitual.  Hence  he  was  sustained,  by  the 
peace-party  and  by  the  aversion  to  warlike  effort  prevalent 
among  the  public,  in  a  sort  of  perpetuity  of  the  strategic 
functions,  without  any  solicitation  or  care  for  personal 
populari^  on  his  own  part. 

The  influence  of  Phokion  as  a  public  adviser,  during 
the  period  embraced  in  this  volume,  down  to  jnAn^^ce  f 
the  battle  of  Ghseroneia,  was  eminently  mischie-  Phokion 
V0U8  to  Athens;  all  the  more  mischievous,  partly  ^^' 
(like  that  of  Nikias^  from  the  respectability  of  durlng^tha 
his  personal  qualities — partly  because  he  es-  "J^  <>' 
poused   and    sanctioned  the  most  dangerous  that  time, 
infirmity  of  the  Athenian  mind.  His  biographers  '^{'^J^  ^^^^^ 
mislead  our  judgement  by  pointing  our  attention  pre^vatied^* 
chiefly  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  long  life,  J^«'  M»«** 
after  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.   At  that  time, 
when  the  victorious  military  force  of  Macedonia  had  been 
fully  organized  and  that  of  Greece  comparatively  prostrated, 
it  might  be  argued  plausibly  (I  do  not  say  decisively,  even 
then)  that  submission  to  Macedonia  had  become  a  fatal 
necessity;  and  that  attempts  to  resist  could  only  end  by 

■  Plntareli,  Phokion,  e.  16.    See     Phokion. 
the  flnt  repartee  there  afcribed  to        *  Plutarch,  Phokion.  c.  7. 
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converting  bad  into  worse.  But  the  peace-policy  of  Phokion 
— which  might  be  called  prudence,  after  the  accession  of 
Alexander — was  ruinonsly  imprudent  as  well  as  dishonour- 
able during  the  reign  of  rhilip.  The  odds  were  all  a^^inst 
Philip  in  his  early  years;  they  shifted  and  became  more 
and  more  in  his  favour,  only  because  his  ffame  was  played 
well,  and  that  of  his  opponents  badly.  The  superiority  of 
force  was  at  first  so  much  on  the  side  of  Athens,  that  if 
she  had  been  willinff  to  employ  it,  she  might  have  made 
sure  of  keeping  Philip  at  least  within  the  limits  of  Mace- 
donia. All  depended  upon  her  will;  upon  the  question, 
whether  her  citizens  were  prepared  in  their  own  minds  to 
incur  the  expense  and  fatigue  of  a  vigorous  foreign  policy 
—  whether  they  would  handle  their  pikes,  open  their 
purses,  and  forego  the  comforts  of  home,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  Grecian  and  Athenian  liberty  against  a  grovring, 
but  not  as  yet  irresistible,  destroyer.  To  such  a  sacrifice 
the  Athenians  could  not  bring  themselves  to  submit;  and 
in  consequence  of  that  reluctance,  they  were  driven  in  the 
end  to  a  much  ^aver  and  more  irreparable  sacrifice  —  the 
loss  of  liberty,  dignity,  and  security.  Now  it  was  precisely 
at  such  a  moment,  and  when  such  a  question  was  pendin<?» 
that  the  influence  of  the  peace-loving  Phokion  was  most 
ruinous.  His  anxiety  that  the  citizens  should  be  buried 
at  home  in  their  own  sepulchres — his  despair,  mingled 
with  contempt,  of  his  countrymen  and  their  refined  hsLbits 
— his  hatred  of  the  orators  who  miffht  profit  by  an  increased 
war-expenditure  i — all  contributed  to  make  him  discourage 
nublic  effort,  and  await  passively  the  preponderance  of  the 
Macedonian  arms;  thus  playing  the  game  of  Philip,  and 
siding,  though  himself  incorruptible,  with  the  orators  in 
Philip's  pay. 

The  love  of  peace,  either  in  a  community,  or  in  an 
Change  in  individual,  usually  commands  sympathy  without 
the  military  farther  inquiry,  though  there  are  times  of  grow^ 
Sreece^'  ing  danger  from  without,  in  which  the  adviser 
•ince  the  of  peace  is  the  worst  guide  that  can  be  followed. 
netiMi'war.  Since  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  revolution  had 
g^Bc"ae  o'  been  silently  going  on  in  Greece,  whereby  the 
•o7dierBhtp :  duties  of  soldicrship  had  passed  to  a  great  degree 
Increased  from  citizen  militia  into  the  hands  of  paid  mer- 
meroenary     cenaries.    The  resident  citizens  generally  had 

■  Sea  the  replies  of  Phokion  in  Platarch,  Phokion,  o.  S8. 
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beeome  averse  to  the  burthen  of  military  ser-  troops, 
vice;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  miscellane-  between 
0T18  iM^pregate  of  Greeks  willing  to  carry  arms  the  Peri- 
anywhere  and  looking  merely  for  pay,  had  great-  "e*5emo- 
]j  augmented.    Very  differently  had  the  case  •tbenic 
once  stood.    The  Athenian  citizen  of  432  b.c. —  o**"*"^ 
by  conenrrent  testimony  of  the  eulogist  Perikl^s  and  of 
the  mifiriendly  Corinthians — was  ever  ready  to  brave  the 
danger,  fetigne,  and  privation,  of  forei^  expeditions,  for 
the  glory  of  Athens.    ''He  accounted  it  holiday  work  to 
do  duty  in  her  service  (it  is  an  enemy  who  speaks  0;  he 
wasted  his  body  for  her  as  though  it  had  been  the  body  of 
another."    Embracing  with  passion  the  idea  of  imperial 
Athens,  he  knew  that  she  could  only  be  upheld  by  the 
energetic  efforts  of  her  individual  citizens,  and  that  the 
talk  in  her  public  assemblies,  though  useful  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  action,  was  mischievous  if  allowed  as  a  substitute 
for  action.  >    Such  was  the  Feriklean  Athenian  of  431  b.c. 
Bat  this  energy  had  been  crushed  in  the  disasters  closing 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  never  again  revived.  The 
Demosthenic  Athenian  of  360  b.c.  had  as  it  were  grown 


'  I  hATO  more  than  once  referred 
to  the  memorable  picture  of  the 
Atheolaa  ch«raeter.  In  oontrait 
with  the  SparUn,  drawn  by  the 
Coriathiaa  enToy  at  Sparta  in  432 
B.O.  (Tbncyd.  i.  70,  71).  Among 
the  many  attribntet  IndieatlTe  of 
tznberaat  energy  and  activity,  I 
lelaet  those  which  were  most  re* 
tvired,  and  meet  found  wanting, 
u  the  meana  of  keeping  back 
Philip. 

S.  'Aoxiei  «pdc  6|«.£<  |uXXi|t&Cy 
i«l  a«oSi}|ii)tal  «p6c  ivST)|AO. 
^^Tooc  (in  oppoiition  to  yoUf 
SpuUni). 

8>  Toi«  |ilv  ewiAaffiv  dXXo« 
Tpitttiteic  6«ip  T^<  ic6Xi(oc 

H  t6  apiomv  tt  bieip  auT^<|  io. 

4.  Kal  tauta  iittdi  «6v(dv 
«4»T«  xal   «ivd6v<Dv  8i*   8Xoo 


Xa6o'J9iv  iXdix^^"^*  T(i>v6icap- 
XovTiuv,  Btdi  xb  dtl  xtaaOat  xal 
|iiQtt  iopT^v  dXXo  TtfiTeiaOai 
^  TO  T&  Siovta  icpdiat,  £u(tipo- 
pdv  Tt  b6x  ^«90v  f)9uxl«v  dffpdifiMva 
^  aff^oXiav  ir.litovov,  Ac, 

To  the  same  purpose  PerikUs 
expresses  himself  in  his  Itineral 
oration  of  the  ensuing  year;  ex- 
tolling the  Tigour  and  eonrage  of 
his  countrymen,  as  alike  forward 
and  indefatigable— yet  as  com- 
bined also  with  a  lore  of  pnblio 
discussion,  and  a  taste  for  all  the 
refinements  of  peaceful  and  in- 
tellectual life  (Thucyd.  ii.  40,  41). 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  40,  41.  43.  tijc  n6. 
Xioc  fiuvctfjiiv  xaO'  fifiipav  ipY<p  9iu>|ii* 
veo?  xal  ipaoTic  TfpopLivouc  «6Ti]«, 
x«l  Stsv  6(itv  (itjaX^  84^^  tlvat,  iv- 
9u|AOU|Al-youc  8ti  ToXfta>'/Ttc  xal 
YifviboxovTtc  t4  SiovTot  x«l  4v  toT« 
ipYot;  alaxuv6fiSvoi  dv8psc  a^Toi 
ixn^aavTO,  ftc. 

Compare  ii.  68— the  lest  speech 
of  Feriklds. 
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old.  Pagnacity,  Pan-hellenie  championship,  and  the  love 
of  enterprise,  had  died  within  him.  He  was  a  quiet,  home- 
keeping,  refined  citizen,  attached  to  the  democratic  con- 
stitntion,  and  executing  with  cheerful  pride  his  ordinary 
city-duties  under  it;  but  immersed  in  industrial  or  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  in  domestic  comforts,  in  the  impreesiTe 
manifestations  of  the  public  religion,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
discussion  and  thought,  intellectual  as  well  as  poIiticaL 
To  renounce  all  this  for  foreign  and  continued  military 
service,  he  considered  as  a  hardship  not  to  be  endured,  ex- 
cept under  the  pressure  of  danger  near  and  immecUat& 
Precautionary  exigences  against  distant  perils,  howerer 
real,  could  not  be  brought  home  to  his  feelings;  even  to 
pay  others  for  serving  in  his  place,  was  a  duty  which  he 
could  scarcely  be  induced  to  perform. 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  out  also  among  the  Pelopon- 
Deeiine  of  nesiau  allies  of  Sparta,  the  resident  citizens  had 
military  contracted  the  like  indisposition  to  military 
also  among  scrvice.  In  the  year  431  b.o.,  these  Peloponne- 
th«  Peio-  sians  (here  too  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
aUiM  of '^  of  Perikles  and  Archidamus  *)  had  been  forward 
Sparta.  for  service  with  their  persons,  and  only  back- 
ward when  asked  for  money.  In  383  b.c.,  Sparta  foand 
them  so  reluctant  to  join  her  standard,  especially  for  oper- 
ations beyond  sea,  that  she  was  forced  to  admit  into  her 
confederacy  the  principle  of  pecuniary  commutation;*  just 
as  Athens  had  done  (about  460-450  b.c.)  with  the  unwar 
like  islanders  enrolled  in  her  confederacy  of  Delos.s 

Amidst  this  increasing  indisposition  to  citizen  military 
Maiiipiica.  ^®^^®»  ^^®  floating,  miscellaneous,  bands  who 
tion  of  mer-  made  soldiership  a  livelihood  under  any  one  who 
die  *— it**'^'  would  pay  them,  increased  in  number  from  year 
mitchiev.  to  year.  In  402-40 1  b.c.,  when  the  Gyreian  army 
ouB  oonse-  (the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks)  were  levied,  it  had 
neoBHity  of  been  found  difficult  to  bring  so  many  together; 
J'T**  u^n  ^*^?®  premiums  were  given  to  the  chiefs  or  en- 
em  gra  on.  jjg^jjjg  agents;  the  recruits  consisted,  in  great 
part,  of  settled  men  tempted  by  lucrative  promises  away 
from  their  homes. «    But  active  men  ready  for  paid  foreign 

■  Tbnoyd.  1.  80,  81,  141.  Mnasippne  to  Korkyrm  (Xenoph 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  t.  2,  21.  The  Hellen.  Ti.  S,  16). 
allied  citioB  famished  money  in-  *  Tbnoyd.  i.  99. 
stead  of  men  in  the  expedition  of        *  Isokretds,  Orat.  (▼.  Philipp.)  s. 
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seiTiee  wereperpotnally  maltiplyioff,  from  poverty,  exile,  or 
loYeof  enterprise;  *  they  were  put  under  constant  training  and 
greatly  improved,  by  Iphikrates  and  others,  as  peltasts  or 
light  infsntry  to  serve  m  conjunction  with  the  citiaen  force 
of  hoplites.  Jason  of  Pherss  brought  together  a  greater 
and  better  trained  mercenary  force  than  had  ever  been  seen 
since  the  (>7reian8  in  their  upward  march;*  the  Phokiiuis 
also  in  the  Sacred  War,  having  command  over  the  Delphian 
treasures,  surrounded  themselves  with  a  formidable  arrav 
of  mercenary  soldiers.  There  arose  (as  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifleenth  centuries  in  modem  Europe)  Condottieri 
like  GharidSmus  and  others — generals  having  mercenary 
hands  under  their  command,  and  hiring  themselves  out  to 
any  prince  or  potentate  who  would  employ  and  pay  them. 
Of  these  armed  rovers — poor,  brave,  desperate,  and  held 
by  no  civic  ties — Isokrates  makes  repeated  complaint,  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  misfortunes  of  Greece.'  Such 
ff^anderers,  indeed,  usually  formed  the  natural  emigrants  in 

m- t»  ixcUou  8*  toi«  XP*" 

x^^ov  4vi^Xi9xov  tU  T&c  8i8op.iva<  xoic 
eoVUrottOi  dtt>ptic,  ^  tfjv  tic  touc 

▲boat  the  liberal  rewardi  of 
Cjnu  to  the  generals  Klearohus, 
^ZMus,  and  others,  for  getting 
together  the  army,  and  to  the  sol- 
dien  themselTet  also,  see  Xenoph. 
Aubas.L  1,  f;  I.  8,4;  ill.  1,4; 
vi.6,48. 

'  Bee  the  mention  of  the  meroe- 
aavy  Greeks  in  the  senrice  of  the 
utiapess  Mania  In  JBolis— of  the 
Mtnps  TistapheraAs  and  Pharna- 
bsnii,  and  of  tho  BparUn  Agesilans 
"■of  Iphikrat4s  and  others,  Xenoph. 
HeUsn.ia.  1,  13;  ill.  S,  16;  ir.  «, 
>;  iv.  t,  U ;  iT.  4,  14 ;  ir.  6,  86 ;  Tii. 
•f  10. 

Cottpare  Harpokratton— Stvtiiv 
fi  lU^tlip— and  Demosthenfts,  Phi- 
l<PP-  i^  p.  48. 

^^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  tI.  1, 6. 

'  Iiokrat4s  pours  forth  this  eom- 
Pl«lat  in  many  places :  in  the  fourth 
^^uegTTical  Oration  (b.o.  880) ;  in 
tbe  eighth  or  QraUo  de  Pace  (S56 


B.C.);  in  the  fifth  or  Oratioad  Phi- 
llppum  (846  B.a).  The  latest  of 
these  disoonrses  is  deliTored  in  the 
strongest  language.  Bee  Orat.  Pane- 
gjt,  s.  186.  to{>c  8*  i%\  Uviic  p-BToi 
icat8u)v  itftl  TuvaiicDv  d><e8ci,  «oX* 
Xof><  8i  8i*  Mttov  Tuiv  «a8*  ^{Upav 
i«ixoupttv  (i.  «.  to  beoomo  an  iici- 
xoopoc,  or  paid  soldier  in  foreign 
senrice)  dwjfxa^Ofiivouc  6«lf  xiy* 
iX®ptt»v  tet<  flXoic  i&ex^M^^^c  ^*^' 
Qvi^axttv.  Bee  also  Orat.  de  Pace 
(Till.)  s.  68, 66, 68  i  Oiat.  ad  PhUipp. 
(▼.)  s.  119.  oStu»  fip  lx>i  ti  T^« 
*EXXi8o<»  tt»9Tt  paev  tl^at  ouer^oat 
STpardictiov  IMt^ov  xel  xpiittov  ix 
Tu>v  «Xave>(iivu>v  ^  tu)i»  KoXtttoo|ii- 

va>v,&c also  s.  143, 148 ;  Orat. 

de  Permntat.  (xt.)  s.  189.  h  tote 
stpaTOxiioK  TOK  nXeviuftivetc  xsTe- 
TStp«f&|iiivo<,  ao.  A  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  the  like  erils  is  also  pre- 
sented in  the  ninth  Xpistle  of  Iso- 
krat4s,  to  Aiehidamus,  i.  t,  19. 
Compare  Demosth.  oont.  Aristo- 
krat.  p.  866  s.  189. 

For  an  example  of  a  disappointed 
loTer  who  seeks  distraction  by 
taking  foreign  military  lenrioe,  see 
Tlieokritns.  xir.  60. 
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new  colonial  enterprises.  Bat  it  so  happened  that  few 
Hellenic  colonies  were  formed  during  the  interval  between 
400*350  B.a;  in  fact,  the  space  open  to  Hellenic  coloniza> 
tion  was  becoming  more  circumscribed  by  the  peace  of  An- 
talkidas — by  the  despotism  of  Bionysius — and  bv  the  in* 
crease  of  Lucanians,  Bmttians,  and  the  inland  powers 
generally.  Isokrat^s,  while  extolling  the  great  seiTice 
formerly  rendered  to  the  Hellenic  world  by  Athens,  in  set- 
ting on  foot  the  Ionic  emigratioui  and  thus  providing  new 
homes  for  so  many  unsettled  Greeks — ^insists  on  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  similar  means  of  emigration  in  bis  own 
day.  He  urges  on  Philip  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
Hellenic  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  to  aci^aire  ter- 
titoiy  which  might  furnish  settlement  to  the  multitudes  of 
homeless,  roving,  enles,  who  lived  by  the  sword,  and 
diBturbed  the  peace  of  Ghreece.  ^ 

This  decline  of  the  citizen  militia,  and  growing  aversion 
Beteriora-  ^  personal  service,  or  military  exercises — lo- 
tion of  the  gether  with  the  contemporaneous  increase  of 
mi^tw  **^®  professional  soldiery  unmoved  by  civic 
foroeoo-  obligations — is  one  of  the  capital  facts  of  the 
th^MidV  Demosthenic  age.  Though  not  peculiar  to 
time  wiUk  Athens,  it  strikes  us  more  forcibly  at  Athens. 
de  e?***  where  the  spirit  of  self-imposed  individual  effort 
mVnt  of  tbe  had  once  been  so  high  wrought — but  where  also 
MacedoBiftB  the  charm  and  stimulus  *  of  peaceful  existence 
*^'  ^  was  most  diversified,  and  the  activity  of  in* 
dustrial  pursuit  most  continuous.  It  was  a  fatal  severance 
of  the  active  force  of  society  from'  political  freedom  and 
intelligence;  breaking  up  that  many-  sided  combination,  of 
cultivated  thought  with  vigorous  deed,  which  formed  the 
Hellenic  t^^o/— and  throwing  the  defence  of  Greece  upon 

*  IsokratAf  ad  Fhllipp.  (t.)  •.  148-  Xi)9iv  ^  Tot<  ()ap{)ipotc,  Ac 

U4.    «p6«  Ik  To6TOi<  «Tie«t  iciXttc  *  Thnejd.  ii.  41  (the  Mineral  bar> 

c<l  T«t>T<|>  T^  T6it<|>,  xal  vaxotxteat  angue    of   PerikUt)— ^uvtXdH    xt 

xodc  vuv  pA"*  icXavtt>tiklvouc  ti  ivSttttv  Xiyco  lift  xt  it^Xiv  «aoav  x^c  *EXXa- 

xu>v  KsQ*  fifiipav  xa\  Xofiaiv«p.tveo<  fio<  KalSiuvtv  tlvai,  xai  xeS*  laarrov 

ol<  &v  ivx6xu)etv.    0&<  ti  )if|  icaueo'  Soxtiv  &v  |aoi  x&v  aixiv  Mp«  icsp* 

fAtv  &0poiCofi.4voo<,  plov  aitoic  ixav&v  iiii^&^  iicl  itXiXox*  &v  «l8i)  xal  (uxa 

noplaarctc,   Xi^aoueiv  f)piac  xovouxoi  x^P^'^^'^^  pidiXiax'  &v  «6xp«itlXaK  xb 

T«v6pitvoi  xh  icX^9o(,  u>9xt  piT)8iv  ^x-  awpiv  «&xeipxtc  icttpix*e9«^ 
tov  a6xouc  iWat  9o3tpo'>«  xoic'EX* 
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anned  men  looking  up  only  to  their  general  or  their  pay- 
master. Bat  what  made  it  irreparably  fatal,  was  that  jost 
at  this  moment  the  Grecian  world  was  thrown  upon  its 
defence  against  Macedonia  led  by  a  young  prince  of  inde* 
fatigable  enterprise;  who  had  imbibed,  and  was  capable 
eren  of  improYin^,  the  best  ideas  of  military  organization  t 
started  by  Epaminondas  and  Iphikrates.  Philip  (as  de- 
scribed by  his  enemy  Demosthenes)  possessed  all  that  for- 
ward and  unconquerable  love  of  action  which  the  Athenians 
had  manifested  in  431  B.C.,  as  we  know  from  enemies  as 
well  as  firom  friends;  while  the  Macedonian  population  also 
retained,  amidst  rudeness  and  poverty,  that  military  apti- 
tude and  readiness  which  had  dwindled  away  within  the 
walls  of  the  Q-recian  cities. 

Though  as  yet  neither  disciplined  nor  formidable,  they 
were  an  excellent  raw  material  for  soldiers,  in  Bndenesi 
the  hands  of  an  organising  genius  like  Philip,  and 
They  were  still  (as  their  predecessors  had  been  iS^uIcZ 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Perdikkas,'  when  the  donians— 
king's  wife  baked  cakes  with  her  own  hand  on  SateVili* 
the  hearth),  mountain  shepherds  ill-clothed  and  for 
ill-housed — eating  and  dnnking  from  wooden  Sig^anffiTg 
platters  and  cups —  destitute  to  a  great  degree,  genius  of 
not  merely  of  cities,  but  of  fixed  residences.  3  J^J**"p- 


'  The  remurkaUe  organisation  of 
tbe  Macedonian  army,  with  it« 
ijstematie  combination  of  different 
annt  and  eorte  of  troope,— was  the 
vork  of  Philip.  Alexander  found 
it  ready  made  to  his  hands,  in  the 
▼ery  first  months  of  his  reign.  It 
most  doubtless  have  been  gradually 
foimed;  year  after  year  improred 
bj  Philip ;  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  be  enabled  to  traoe  the  stepe  of 
bit  progress.  But  unfortunately 
«e  tre  left  without  any  informa- 
tion about  the  military  measures 
ot  Philip,  beyond  bare  facts  and 
results.  Accordingly  I  am  com* 
pelled  to  postpone  what  is  to  be 
Mid  about  the  Macedonian  mili- 
^»*J  organisation  until  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  about  whose  opera- 
tions we  have  valuable  details. 
*  Herodot.  Tiii.  187. 


*  This  poor  condition  of  the 
Macedonian  population  at  the  ao- 
cession  of  Philip,  is  set  forth  in 
the  striking  speech  made  thirty-six 
years  afterwards  by  Alexander  the 
Great  (in  883  b.o.,  a  few  months 
before  his  death)  to  his  soldiers, 
satiated  with  conquest  and  plunder, 
but  discontented  with  his  increas- 
ing insolence  and  Orientalism. 

Arrian,  Exp.  Alesc  vii.  •.  ^IXii:- 
icec  ir&p  «a(>aXaf)u>v  6(ia«  tcXavi^Tac 
xal  dxipouci  iv  St^Oipaic  to6c  icoX- 
Xou<  vljiovrac  dvi  ta  8pT)  <p6fiaTa 
XST&  6x17a,  %a\  letpl  Te6Ta>v  xaxwc 
ti9]^o|Alvou<  *lXXuploK  «al  Tpi()aXXoT< 
xal  Toic  6)&6poic  6pf  ^l)  x^'l''^^<  f'^v 
Ojjiiv  dv-ci  TU)^  SifQspwv  f opsiv  iSwxt, 
xaTqYaYt  8i  ix  tu>v  6po>v  ic  t&  its* 
eix,  Ac. 

Other  points  are  added  in  the 
version  given  by  Quintns  Curtiui 
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Tbe  men  of  Bubstsnce  were  armed  with  breastplAtea  aod 
made  good  cavalry;  but  the  infantry  were  a  rabble  deatitiite 
of  order^  i  armed  with  wicker  shields  and  nuty  swordsy  and 
oontending  at  disadvantage,  thoQffh  constantly  kept  on  the 
alert,  to  repel  the  inroads  of  their  Ill^an  or  Thracian 
neighbours.  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who 
had  never  slain  an  enemy  was  marked  by  a  degrading 
badge.*  These  were  the  men  whom  Philip  on  beooming 
king  found  under  his  rule;  not  good  soldiers,  but  excellent 
recruits  to  be  formed  into  soldiers.  Poverty,  endurance, 
and  bodies  inured  to  toil,  were  the  natural  attributes^  well 
appreciated  by  ancient  politicians,  of  a  military  population 
destined  to  make  conquests.  Such  had  been  the  native 
Persians,  at  their  first  outburst  under  Gyrus  the  Great; 
such  were  even  the  Greeks  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  when 
the  Spartan  king  Demaratus  reckoned  poverty  both  as  an 
inmate  of  Greece,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  Grecian  courage.^ 

Now  it  was  against  these  rude  Macedonians,  to  whom 
camp-life  presented  chances  of  plunder  without  any  sacrifice, 
that  the  industrious  and  refined  Athenian  citizen  had  to 
go  forth  and  fight,  renouncing  his  trade,  family,  and  festivals; 
a  task  the  more  severe,  as  the  perpetual  aggressions  and 
systematised  warfare  of  his  new  enemies  covQd  be  counter- 
vailed only  by  an  equal  continuity  of  effort  on  his  part.  For 
such  personal  devotion,  combined  with  the  anxieties  of  pre- 
ventive vigilance,  the  Athenians  of  the  Periklean  age 
would  have  been  prepared,  but  those  of  the  Demo- 
sthenic age  were  not;  though  their  whole  freedom  and 
security  were  in  the  end  found  to  be  at  stake. 

Without  this  brief  sketch  of  the  great  military  change 
in  Greece  since  the  Peloponnesian  war — the  decline  of  the 

of  the  Mue  ipeeoh  (x.  10)— «En  that  (Hellen.  t.  S,  40). 

tandami   Ulyrlornm  paalo  ante  et  That  the  inflantry  were  of  little 

Penaram  tributariie,  Asia  et  tot  military  efflolenoy,  we  see  Arom  the 

gentiam  epolia  faitidio  eant.  Modo  Judgement  of  Bracidaa  —  Thacyd. 

tab  Philippo  teminadiB,  amioula  !▼.  186:  oompare  also  11.  100. 

ex  purpura  sordent :  anrum  et  ar-  Bee  O.  Mailer's  short  tract  on  the 

gentum  oooli  ferre  non  possunt;  Macedonians,  annexed  to  his  His- 

lignea  enim  rasa  desiderant,  et  ex  tory  of  the  Dorians,  s.  S3, 

ontibas  scuta  ot  rubigiaem   gla-  *  Aristot.  Polit.  tH.  S,  0. 

diorum."  •  Herodot.  rii.  108.    t^  ^EXXdit 

'  ThueydtdAs  (ii.  100)  reoognises  ictvli|  p.k*  altl  xotb  e6yrpo94<  iext,  Ac 

the  goodness  of  the  Maoedonian  About  the  Persians,  Herodot  i. 

OATalry ;  so  also  Xenophon,  In  the  71 ;  Arrian,  t.  4,  IS. 
Spartan  expedition  against  Olyn- 
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oittzen  force  and  the  increase  of  mercenaries — ^the  reader 
would  scarcely  understand  either  the  proceedings  of  Athens 
in  reference  to  Philip,  or  the  career  of  Demosthenes  on 
which  we  are  now  aboat  to  enter. 

Having  by  assidoos  labour  acquired  for  himself  these 
high  powers  both  of  speech  and  of  composition,  ^ 
Donoethenes  stood  forward  in  354  b.o.  to  devote  iiamentury 
them  to  the  service  of  the  public    His  first  jf"^?**  **' 
address  to  the  assembly  is  not  less  interesting,  tth^Vs— 
objectively,  as  a  memorial  of  the  actual  Hellenic  on  the  Sym- 
political  world  in  that  year — than  subjectively,  Sarm'feit 
u  an  evidence  of  his  own  manner  of  appreciating  ^^o ^ 
its  exigences. «  At  that  moment,  the  predominant     ^"  *' 
apprehension  at  Athens  arose  from  reports  respecting  the 
Gireat  King,  who  was  said  to  be  contemplatinff  measures  of 
hostility  against  Greece,  and  against  Athens  in  particular, 
in  consequence  of  the  aid  recently  lent  by  the  Athenian 
general  Chares  to  the  revolted  Persian  satrap  Artabazus. 
Dj  this  apprehension — which  had  already,  in  part,  deter- 
mined the  Athenians  (a  year  before)  to  make  peace  with 
their  revolted  insular  allies,  and  close  the  Social  War — the 
public  mind  still  continued  agitated.  A  Persian  armament 
of  300  sail,  with  a  large  force  of  Or ecian  mercenaries — and 
an  invasion  of  Qreece — was  talked  of  as  probable. >    It 
appears  that  Maus61u8,  prince  or  satrap  of  Elaria,  who  had 
been  the  principal  agent  in  inflaminp^  the  Social  War,  still 
prosecuted  hostilities  against  the  islands  even  after  the 
peace,   announcinff  that    he  acted  in  execution  of  the 
king's  designs;  so  that  the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  re- 
monstrate with  him.*     The  Persians  seem  also  to  have 
been  collecting  inland  forces,  which  were  employed  some 
y«ura  afterwards  in  reconquering  Egypt,  but  of  which  the 

'  Tbt  offttiOB  Da  B/mmorlit  it  waj  in  wbiob  BamottbenAt  argnaa, 

placaA  by  Dion jtina   of  Halikar-  in  tba  Oration  De  8 jmmorlia  (p.  187. 

uftiraB  in  tba  arobonabip  of  Dio-  >.  40-42),  ae  to  tba  xalationa  of  tba 

tirnnt,  864-363  b.o.  (Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Thabans  witb  Penia— will  aae  tbat 

AmauBiuB,p.724).  And  it  is  plainly  be  cannot  bava   known  anytblng 

coapoied  prior  to  tba  expedition  abont  aiaistanca  giyan  by  tba  Tba- 

Mttl  by  tba  Tbabant  nndar  Fam-  banv  to  Artabasnt  againit  Partia. 

miM  to  asaiat  tba  raToltad  Arta-  '  Dlodor.  xvi.  Si. 

baiu  againat  tba  Oraat  King ;  wbiob  *  Demo8tban«a  cont.  Timokratam. 

^pedltion  ia  plaoad  by  Diodoraa  a.  16 :  aaa  also  tba  aaeond  Argument 

(xtl.  81)  in  tba  enaning  year  363-  prefixed  to  tbat  Oration. 
**  ■.0.  Wboavar  will  azamina  tba 
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deeiination  was  not  at  this  moment  declared.  Hence  the 
alarm  now  prevalent  at  Athens.  It  is  material  to  note — 
as  a  mark  in  the  tide  of  events — ^that  few  persons  as  yet 
entertained  apprehensions  about  Philip  of  Macedoui  though 
that  prince  was  augmenting  steadilv  his  military  force  as 
well  as  his  conquests.  Nay,  rhilip  afterwards  asserted,  that 
during  this  alarm  of  Persian  invasion,  he  was  himself  one 
of  the  parties  invited  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Greece,  i 
Though  the  Macedonian  power  had  not  yet  become 
obviously  formidable,  we  trace  in  the  present  speech  of 
Demosthenes  that  same  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  after- 
wards rendered  him  so  strenuous  in  blowing  the  trumpet 
against  Philip.  The  obligation  incumbent  upon  all  Greeks, 
but  upon  Atnens  especi^lv,  on  account  of  her  traditions 
and  her  station,  to  uphold  Hellenic  liberty  against  the 
foreigner  at  all  cost,  is  insisted  on  with  an  empnasis  and 
dignity  worthy  of  Perikl^s.^  But  while  Demosthenes  thus 
impresses  upon  his  countrymen  noble  and  Pan-hellenic 
purposes,  he  does  not  rest  content  with  eloquent  declama- 
tion, or  negative  criticism  on  the  past  His  recommendations 
as  to  means  are  positive  and  explicit;  implying  an  attentive 
survey  and  a  sagacious  appreciation  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  w  hile  keeping  before  his  countrymen  a 
favourable  view  of  their  position,  he  never  promises  them 
success  except  on  condition  of  earnest  and  persevering  in- 
dividual efforts,  with  arms  and  with  money.  He  exhausts 
all  his  invention  in  the  unpopular  task  of  shaming  them, 
by  direct  reproach  as  well  as  by  oblique  insinuation,  out  of 
that  aversion  to  personal  military  service  which,  for  the 
misfortune  of  Athens,  had  become  a  confirmed  habit.  Such 
positive  and  practical  character  as  to  means,  always  con- 
templating the  full  exigences  of  a  given  situation — combined 
with  the  constant  presentation  of  Athens,  as  the  pledged 
champion  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  with  appeals  to  Atheman 
foretime,  not  as  a  patrimony  to  rest  upon,  but  as  an 
example  to  imitate — constitute  the  imperishable  charm  of 

>  See  EpistoU  Philipp.  *p.  De-  x*'^>^  V'^^  fioxii  twv  l&lf  x%  oo{i,* 

moethen.  p.  160.  •.  6.  9ip6vTO>v  diotxoufii^ic  xa>v   &XXo>v 

*  Demosthenfte,  De  Sjmmoriie,  p.  *£XXiqvq>v  d}«.tXi^aai,  u|i.iv  8'  o&8'  d8c 

^79.  8.  7.    Oblk  fitp  ou8'  ift'  Toijc  6pa>  KOUfftAvoi«  itapoi  tu>v  dStxouvTCOy  xaXiv 

ToU  T*  ftXXoic  'EXXviot  xal  6|jliv  iccpl  loTi  Xeif)tiv  xauxiiv  xijv  8txi]v,  edval 

Tu>v  «p6c  t6v  f)Qi9iXia  TY)v  f)ouXi^v  ttva«  «&T<bv  6x6  Tip  Pspf)dp<|i  jeYiaOsi. 
O'joav— dXX'  ixiivtuv  (liv  noXXoU  cvSi- 
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these  harangues  of  Demosthenes,  not  less  memorable 
than  their  excellence  as  rhetorical  compositions.  In  the 
latter  merit,  indeed,  his  rival  ^schines  is  less  inferior  to 
him  than  in  the  former. 

In  no  one  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  is  the  spirit 
of  practical  wisdom  more  predominant  than  in  positive  re- 
this  his  earliest  known  discourse  to  the  public  commend, 
assembly — on  the  Symmories — delivered  by  a  fhe'epeech 
younff  man  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age ,  who  — matare 
could  have  had  little  other  teaching  except  iJ°J?Sty'"* 
from  the  decried  classes  of  sophists ,  rhetors,  wbich  they 
and  actors.  While  proclaiming  the  king  of  Per-  ''"p^^* 
sia  as  the  common  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Grecian 
name,  he  contends  that  no  evidence  of  impending  Persian 
attack  had  yet  transpired ,  suffioientlv  obvious  and  glaring 
to  warrant  Athens  in  sending  round  i  to  invoke  a  general 
league  of  Greeks,  as  previous  speakers  had  suggested.  He 
deprecates  on  the  one  hand  any  step  calculated  to  provoke 
the  Persian  king  or  bring  on  a  war — and  on  the  other  hand, 
any  premature  appeal  to  the  Greeks  for  combination,  be- 
fore they  themselves  were  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  com- 
mon danger.  Kothing  but  such  common  terror  could  bring 
about  union  among  &e  different  Hellenic  cities ;  nothing 
else  could  silence  those  standing  jealousies  and  anrtipathies, 
which  rendered  intestine  war  so  frequent,  and  would  prob- 
ably enable  the  Persian  king  to  purchase  several  Greeks 
for  his  own  allies  against  the  rest. 

''Let  us  neither  be  immoderately  afraid  of  the  Great 
King,  nor  on  the  other  hand  be  ourselves  the  first  to  begin 
the  war  and  wronff  him — as  well  on  our  account  as  from 
the  bad  feeling  and  mistrust  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
around  us.  If  indeed  we,  with  the  full  and  unanimous  force 
of  Greece,  could  attack  him  unassisted,  I  should  have  held 
that  even  wrong ,  done  towards  him ,  was  no  wrong  at  all. 
But  since  this  is  impossible,  I  contend  that  we  must  take 
care  not  to  give  the  king  a  pretence  for  enforcing  claims 
of  right  on  behalf  of  the  other  Greeks.  While  we  remain 
quiet,  he  cannot  do  any  such  thing  without  beinff  mistrust- 
ed; but  if  we  have  been  the  first  to  begin  war,  he  will  na- 
turally seem  to  mean  sincere  friendship  to  the  others,  on 
account  of  their  aversion  to  us.  Do  not,  therefore,  expose 
to  light  the  sad  distempers  of  the  Hellenic  world,  by 

*  Demosthen.  De  Syromor.  p.  181.  i.  14. 
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caUiog  together  its  members  when  you  will  not  persuade 
them,  and  by  going  to  war  when  yon  will  have  no  adequate 
force  ;  but  seep  the  peace ,  confiding  in  yourselveSi  and 
miJung  full  preparation."  i 

It  is  this  necessity  of  making  preparation,  which  con* 
Hifl  pro-  stitutes  the  special  purpose  of  Demosthenes  in 
posed  pre-  his  harangue.  He  produces  an  elaborate  plan, 
Md^tohemo  BMitured  by  careful  reflection  ,>  for  improying 
for  and  extending  the  classification  by  Symmories; 

the^bMu'  proposin|^  a  more  convenient  and  systematic 
of  the  distribution  of  the  leading  citizens  as  well  as  of 

Symmoriei .  ^^  ^^  financial  and  nautical  means— such  as 
to  ensure  both  the  ready  equipment  of  armed  force  when- 
ever required,  and  a  fair  apportionment  both  of  effort  and 
of  expense  among  the  citizens.  Into  the  details  of  this 
plan  of  economical  reform,  which  are  explained  with  the 
precision  of  an  administrator  and  not  with  the  vagueness  of  a 
rhetor,  I  do  not  here  enter;  especially  as  we  do  not  know  that 
it  was  actually  adopted.  But  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  propos- 
ed deserves  all  attention,  as  proclaiming,  even  at  this  early 
day,  the  home-truth  which  the  orator  reiterates  in  so  many 
subsequent  harangues.  ''In  thepreparation  which  I  propose 
to  you,  Athenians  (hesays)  ,the  first  and  most  important  point 
is,  that  your  minds  shall  oe  so  set,  as  that  each  man  individually 
will  be  willing  and  forward  in  doing  his  duty.  For  you  see 
plainly  that  of  all  those  matters  on  which  you  have  determined 
collectively,  and  on  which  each  man  incUvidually  has  looked 
upon  the  duty  of  execution  as  devolving  upon  himself— not 
one  has  ever  slipped  through  your  hands;  while,  on  the 

I  DemoBthen.  De  Bymmor.  p.  188.  ukoictoc  &v  tti}  toiooti  ti  updrrttiv— 

e.  48-46 'Qfft'  ouTt  ifo^tia9a(  «6Xt(jiov    Si   icoii)9S|<i'»«>'*    upoxipcov 

Vi)|«.t    Mt   ttipa    ToO  fittpiouy    o69'  tlx^tcoc  &v  SoxolrjSta  xijiv  «pbc 

6tta)^l^v«t  itpoxipouc  txf  Iptiv  t^v  «i-  &|iac  ix^P"*^^*<^^'-o^c  flXoc 

X«|Mv  .  .  .  elvat  pouUeOat.    MVj   oOv   tCtXij- 

....  To'iTOv  7l|tti<  9of)<b(i.t9a;  (iYjSa  Ci)Ttu>c«ax(uc  ixctta*EVXT|- 

ln&V   dXXi  |Ai)8'  a8ixu»|«.tv,   a6t«uv  vixi,  aurxaXouvrtc  8t'  e6  xti* 

f)t&«bv  Ivtxa  xai  Ti)c  Tu>v  &XX«uv  oiTt,    xal    icoXtfiouvTtc   8t'  0'> 

^EXXi^voDv    tapa^^c    xal    dicta-  Suvi^ataSi'  &XX' {^ttt  f)9uxi*v 

xlac*  ixtl  tt  7'  6f«.o8uf&a86i  ^v  (iiTi  Sa^^ouvttc  xal   icapaaxeua  Ci- 

icAvttt>v  iitt9ia9at  |&iv<p,  o&B'  dSixilv  |itvoi. 

fl(iacixttvovd8ixY)ta>*  &vi9Y)xa.  *£icei6i|  *  Demoithen.  De  Symmor.  p.  181. 

84  Tou9*  eSTu>«  Ixtt,  f  uXdTTta9ai  f  T)(jii  8.17.    Tt^v  ffciv  icapaoxtuviv,  Sit«oc  <i>c 

8tlv  |if|  tcpi^aatv  8u>fUY  paatXit  tou  Spiata  xal  tax^aTa  fiyi^tTat,   xdvv 

ta  8ixaia  Oxip  tu>v  dXXtov  'EXXiqv<u>  xoXXa  itpdjiisTa  iox^t  oxencuv. 
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contrary,  whenever,  after  determination  has  been  taken, 
you  haye  stood  looking  at  one  another,  no  man  intending 
to  do  anything  himself,  but  every  one  throwing  the  burthen 
of  action  upon  his  neighbour — nothing  has  ever  succeeded. 
Acfiuming  you,  therefore ,  to  be  thus  disposed  and  wound 
up  to  the  proper  pitch,  I  recommend,''  i  &c. 

This  IS  tne  true  Demosthenic  vein  of  exhortation, 
running  with  unabated  force  through  the  Phi-  spirit  or 
lippics  and  Olynthiacs,  and  striving  to  revive  J^J^Jf^"***' 
that  conjunction — of  which  FeriklSs  had  boasted  •sho?u. 
as  an  established  fact  in  the  Athenian  character  >  ^J^y^^ 
— energetic  individual  action  following  upon  full  rmprsHing 
public  debate  and  collective  resolution.    How  ^^® 
often   here,  and  elsewhere,  does  the   orator  of  penoaai 
denounce  the  uselessness  of  votes  in  the  public  ^f°^g'^^ 
assembly,  even  after  such  votes  had  been  passed  SondiuoM^ 
— if  the  citizens  individually  hung  back,  and  <>'  •uoc«afc 
shrunk  from  the  fatigue  or  the  pecuniary  burthen  indis- 
pensable for  execution!  Demus  in  the  Pnyx  (to  use,  in  an 
altered  sense,  an  Aristophanic  comparisons^  still  remained 
Fim-hellenic  and  patriotic,  when  Demus  at  home  had  come 
toihink  that  the  city  would  march  safely  by  itself  without 
any  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
become  absorbed  in  nis  property,  familv,  religion,  and 
recreations.   And  so  Athens  might  really  have  proceeded, 
in  her  enjoyment  of  liberty,  wealth,  refinement,  and  in- 
dividual security — could  the  Orecian  world  have  been 
guaranteed  against  the  formidable  Macedonian  enemy  from 
without. 

It  was  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  alarm  respecting 
Persia  had  worn  off,  that  the  Athenians  were  b.o.  864-863. 
called  on  to  discuss  the  conflicting  applications  Affain  of 
of  Sparta  and  of  Megalopolis.    The  success  of  „  JlSJ-°pro- 
the  Phokians  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  prevent  feott  of 

>  Demosthen.  !)•  Bymmor.  p.  189.  i^vtiy   ^Y^^oato,  ouSiv  itu>ico9* 

•.18.    'EtfTi  toivuv  <p<bTov  |jiiv  T^c  0|jia  «  ^i^uTtv*  Saa  8*  Tj^ooXi^OiiTt 

«apa9iiKUJ]<,  (o  &v8pt(  'A9iivaiot,  xctt  p.lv,  lAttdi  tauxa  6*   dxtpXijraTt 

ffclXtoTOY,  oSt(o  SiaxtloOoti  t&c  Yvtb-  itp6c  dXX^QXouc  (i)«  a6T6<  |A.iv 

piac  &fi.5c,«>(Ix«9TOvIxovTaicpoOu|Mu<  Ixaaroc    ou    «Oii^aa>v,    t&v    8i 

8|ti  iv  Sif]  nongorovtv.  *OpaTt  fdpi  u>  leXijalov  npd^ovxa,  oOStv  iiu>ito9' 

avdpec'AOvivaioi,  Sxtf  Saa  )iiv  i:(i>«  Ofxtv    tjivtio.     'Ex^vtcov    &'    Uf&u>v 

icoO*     Ics'vTtc    &pLti(    ^PooXi]-  o5t<o  x«l  «apa>^0)ititvtt>v,  Ac. 
Oi)Tt,  xal  pittdt  TauTv  t6  icp«T-         ■  Thucyd.  ii.  39,  40. 
Ttiv  aoToc  SxaaTOc  i«UT^icpo9-         *  Aristophanftt,  Eqnit.  7'0. 
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^**i**i  Thebes,  especially  while  her  troops,  under 
Sfegftiopo-  Pammenes,  were  absent  in  Asia,  from  inter- 
"tt7m*t  to  ^®"°?  ^^  Peloponnesus  for  the  protection  of 
obtaTn  Megalopolis.   There  were  even  at  Athens  poli- 

coopm-  ticians  who  confidently  predicted  the  ap- 
Athent!"^  proaching  humiliation  of  Thebes,  i  together  witli 
the  emancipation  and  reconstitution  of  those  Boeotian 
towns  whicn  she  now  held  in  dependence — Orchomenas, 
Thespise,  and  Platsea;  predictions  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  misO'Theban  sentiment  at  Athens.  To  the  Spartans, 
the  moment  appeared  favourable  for  breaking  up  Mega- 
lopolis and  recovering  Messene;  in  which  scheme  they 
hoped  to  interest  not  only  Athens,  but  also  Elis,  Phlins, 
and  some  other  Peloponnesian  states.  To  Athens  they 
offered  aid  for  the  recovery  of  Ordpus,  now  and  for  about 
twelve  years  past  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans;  to  Elis  and 
Phlius  they  also  tendered  assistance  for  regaining  respect- 
ively Triphylia  and  the  Trikaranum,  from  the  Arcadians 
and  Argeians.^  This  political  combination  was  warmly 
espoused  by  a  considerable  party  at  Athens;  being  recom- 
mended not  less  by  aversion  to  Thebes  than  by  the  anxioas 
desire  for  repossessing  the  border  town  of  Or6pus.  But 
it  was  combated  by  others,  and  by  Demosthenes  among 
the  number,  who  could  not  be  tempted  by  any  bait  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  reconstitution  of  the  LacedsBmonian  power 
as  it  had  stood  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  In  the 
Athenian  assembly,  the  discussion  was  animated  and  even 
angry;  the  envoys  from  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  those  from 
Spaita  on  the  other  side;  finding  strenuous  partisans. > 

Demosthenes  strikes  a  course  professedly  middle  be- 
Viewi  and  tween  the  two,  yet  really  in  favour  of  defending 
raoommen.  Megalopolis  against  Spartan  reconquest.  We 
Demo-'  °  remark  in  this  oration  (as  in  the  oration  De 
iSSse'Th^i  Symmoriis,  a  year  before)  that  there  is  no 
Athens    *    allusiou  to  Philip;  a  point  to  be  noticed  as 

*  DemotthenAi,  Orat.  pro  Mega*  9rjf)«iot,  luonip  a&Touc  ^tT,  fto. 
lopolitanlii  p.  203.  i.  6.  p.  SlO.  •.  36.         Compare  Demosthenftt  cont.  Ari«- 

'Eati  Tolvov  iv  Ttvi  toio'JT(|}  x«ip<i^  tokrat.  p.  664.  i.  120. 
Ta  icp^xfi.a'cs  vov,  tl  ti  8ti  toic  tlprj-        *  DemoathenAs  pro  Megalopollt. 

tt.ivOic   icoXXd«i<    ic9p*    6)Ltv    X6YCIC  p.  206.  s.  18;  compare  Xenoph.  Hel- 

Ttxiiir^pvoOai,  waxt  9i)3«iouc  p.iv  *0p-  len.  vil.  S,  1-6. 
/opitvou  vat  9i9iciu)v  xal  nXaTaKbv        '  Deraoithon£t  pro  Megalopollt. 

olxiaOsiawv    dottvtic    ^tvloSat,   Ac.  p.  202.  ■.  1. 
%v   fiiiv  ToW'Jv  xaTaicoXc|j.i]9u)stv  ol 
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evidence  of  the  |p:adual  changes  in  the  Demo-  '^^^^ . 
sthenic  j>oint  of  view.  All  the  arguments  urged  M^eis6n« 
turn  upon  Hellenic  and  Athenian  interests,  »nd  Meg»- 
without  reference  to  the  likelihood  of  hostilities  ^^^ 
from  without.  In  fact,  Demosthenes  lays  down,  as  a  po- 
sition not  to  be  disputed  by  any  one,  that  for  the  interest 
of  Athens,  both  Sparta  and  Thebes  ouffht  to  be  weak; 
neither  of  them  in  condition  to  disturb  her  security;  < — a 
position,  unfortunately,  but  too  well  recognised  among  all 
the  leading  Grecian  states  in  their  reciprocal  dealings  with 
each  other,  rendering  the  Pan-hellenic  aggregate  com- 
paratively defenceless  against  Philip  or  an^  skilful 
aggressor  from  without.  While,  however,  bmrming  a 
general  maxim,  in  itself  questionable  and  perilous,  Demo- 
sthenes deduces  from  it  nothing  but  judicious  consequences. 
In  regard  to  Sparta,  he  insists  only  on  keeping  her  in  statu 
quo,  and  maintaining  inviolate  agamst  her  tne  independence 
of  Megalopolis  and  MessSnS.  He  will  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  surrender  to  her  these  two  cities,  even  by  the 
seductive  prospect  of  assistance  to  Athens  in  recovering 
Ordpus,  and  in  reviving  the  autonomy  of  the  Boeotian 
cities.  At  that  moment  the  prevalent  disposition  among 
the  Athenian  public  was  antipathy  against  Thebes,  com- 
bined with  a  certain  sympathy  in  favour  of  Sparta,  whom 
they  had  aided  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  against  the 
Megalopolitans.>  Though  himself  sharing  this  sentiment,' 
DemosUiengs  will  not  suffer  his  countrymen  to  be  misled 
by  it.  He  recommends  that  Athens  shall  herself  take  up 
the  Theban  policv  in  regard  to  Megalopolis  and  Messdnl, 
80  as  to  protect  tnese  two  cities  against  Sparta;  the  rather, 
as  by  such  a  proceeding  the  Thebans  will  be  excluded  from 
Peloponnesus,  and  their  general  influence  narrowed.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  Sparta  should  succeed 
in  reconquering  Megalopolis  and  Messend,  Athens  must 
again  become  the  ally  of  the  Thebans  to  restrain  her 
farther  aggrandisement,' 


•  Demotthen.  pro  Megalopollt.  p.  *  SeeDemotthen.  oont.Leptioem.. 

90S.  ■.6,0.  Compare  a  •imilarienti-  p.  489  t.  17S  (delivered  305  B.O.); 

ment,  Demosthendt  cont.  Axitto-  and  Olynthiao.  i.  p.  10.  i.  S7. 

krat.  p.  054.  t.  ISO.  *  DemosthenOi  pro  Megiaopollt. 

«  DemotUien.  pro  Megalopolit.  p.  p.  207.  t.  91. 
203.  t,  7,  9.  p.  907.  t.  23. 
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As  far  as  we  make  out  from  imperfect  information,  it 
seems  that  the  views  of  Demosthenes  did  not  prevail,  and 
that  the  Athenians  declined  to  undertake  the  protection 
of  Megalopolis  against  Sparta;  since  we  presently  find  the 
Thebans  continuing  to  afford  that  protection,  as  they  had 
done  before.  The  aggressive  schemes  of  Sparta  appear  to 
havebeen  broachedat  the  moment  when  the  Phokians  under 
Onomarchus  were  so  decidedly  superior  to  Thebes  as  to 
place  that  city  in  some  embarrassment.  But  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Phokians  was  soon  lessened  by  their  collision 
with  a  more  formidable  enemy — ^Philip  of  Macedon. 

That  prince  had  been  already  partially  interfering  in 
•.0.  868.S6i.  Thessalian  affairs,  ^  at  the  instigation  of  Eudikos 
Philip  in  and  Simus,  chiefs  of  the  Aleuadse  of  Larissa, 
he  ^ftUMki  *9*^°s*  Lykophron  the  despot  of  Pherss.  But 
iiykophron  his  recent  acquisition  of  Meth6ne  left  him  more 
who  Mils  **  liberty  to  extend  his  conquests  southward, 
Tn  OnomAr-  and  to  bring  a  larger  force  to  bear  on  the  dis- 
the  *  "*  sensions  of  Thessaly.  In  that  country,  the  great 
Phokirat—  cities  were,3  as  usual,  contending  for  supremacy, 
Onomar-  i^^id  holding  in  subjection  the  smaller  by  means 
deta«ti  of  garrisons;  while  Lykophron  of  Pherss  was 
Philip.  ezertinff  himself  to  regain  that  ascendency  over 
the  whole,  which  had  once  been  possessed  by  Jason  and 
Alexander.  Philip  now  marched  into  the  country  and  at- 
tacked him  so  vigorously  as  to  constrain  him  to  invoke  aid 
from  the  Phokians.  Onomarchus,  at  that  time  victorious 
over  the  Thebans  and  master  as  far  as  Thermopyls,  was 
interested  in  checking  the  farther  proffress  of  Philip  south- 
ward and  extending  his  own  ascendency.  He  sent  into 
ThessaljT  a  force  of  7000  men,  under  his  brother  Phayllus, 
to  sustain  Lykophron.  But  Phayllus  failed  altogether; 
beinff  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  Philip,  so 
thatLykophron  of  Pheree  was  in  greater  danger  than  ever. 
Upon  this,  Onomarchus  went  himself  thither  with  the  full 
force  of  Phokians  and  foreign  mercenaries.  An  obstinate, 
and  seemingly  a  protracted  contest  now  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  ne  was  at  first  decidedly  victorious.  He 
defeated  Philip  in  two  battles,  with  such  severe  loss  that 
the  Macedonian  army  was  withdrawn  from  Thessaly,  while 

I  Diodor.  xvi.  14 ;   Demotthenfti,        «  laokratdt,  Drat.  riii.  (De'Pace) 
De  GoronA,   p.  241.  t.  60.    Harpo-     •.  143,  144. 
kration  v.  Ztfxo;. 
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liykopbron  with  his  Phokian  allies  remained  masters  of 
tliecoantryJ 

This  ffreat  success  of  the  Phokian  arms  was  followed 
ap  by  farther  victory  in  Bosotia.    Onomarohus  SaeoMMt ' 
renewed  his  invasion  of  that  territory,  defeated  J^^^"^""" 
the  Thebans  in  battle,  and  made  himself  master  B<Boti»L. 
of  Koroneia,  in  addition  to  Orchomenos,  which  JJ*J2?*"* 
he  held  before.  2    It  would  seem  that  the  The-  phokian 
bans  were  at  this  time  deprived  of  much  of  pow«r. 
their  force,  which  was  serving  in  Asia  under  Artabazus, 
and  which,  perhaps  from  these  very  reverses,  they  presently 
recalled.    The  Phokiass,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at  the 
height  of  their  power.    At  this  juncture  falls,  probably, 
the  aggressive  combination  of  the  Spartans  against  Me- 
galopSis,  and  the  debate,  before  noticed,  in  the  Athenian 
assembly. 

Philip  was  for  some  time  in  embarrassment  from  his 
defeats  in  Thessaly.    His  soldiers,  discouraged  ^.o.  868-369. 
and  even  mutinous,  would  hardly  consent  to  Phiiip 
remain  under  his  standard.     By  great  pains,  ^^^l^^^S 
and  animated  exhortation,  he  at  last  succeeded  marohet^ 
in  reanimating  them.    After  a  certain  interval  x^^^JiJ"*^ 
for  restoration  and  reinforcement,  he  advanced  hii^com^ 
with  a  fresh  army  into  Thessaly,  and  resumed  |^^^^ 
his  operations  against  Lykophron;  who  was  ob-  over^the 
liged  again  to  solicit  aid  from  Onomarchus,  and  ^i^okianf — 
to  promise  that  all  Thessaly  should  hencefor-  cim™is'' 
ward  be  held  under  his  dependence.    Onomar-  "i^^^^* 
diuB  accordinglyjoined  him  in  Thessaly  with  a  large  army, 
said  to  consist  of  20,000  foot  and  500  cavalry.    But  he 
found  on  this  occasion,  within  the  country,  more  obstinate 
resistance  than  before:  for  the  cruel  dynasty  of  PherfB  had 
probably  abused  their  previous  victory  by  aggravated  vio- 
lence and  rapacity,  so  as  to  throw  into  the  arms  of  their 
enemy  a  multitude  of  exiles.     On  Philip's  coming  into 
Thessaly  ¥rith  a  new  army,  the  Thessalians  embraced  his 
cause  80  warmly,  that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse.    Onomarchus  met 
him  in  the  field,  somewhere  near  the  southern  coast  of 
Thessaly;  not  diffident  of  success,  as  well  from  his  recent 
victories,  as  from  the    neighbourhood  of  an  Athenian 
fleet  under  Charts,  cooperating  with  him.    Here  a  battle 

«  Diodor.  zri.  85.  >  Diodor.  zvi.  85. 
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was  joined,  and  obstinately  contested  between  tbe  two  ar- 
mies, nearly  equal  in  numbers  of  infantry.  Philip  exalted 
the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  decorating  them  with  laurel 
wreaths,  ^  as  crusaders  in  the  service  of  the  ffod  against  the 
despoilers  of  the  Delphian  temple;  while  tne  ThessaHans 
also,  forming  the  best  cavalry  in  Ghreece  and  fighting  with 
earnest  valour,  gave  decisive  advantage  to  his  cause.  The 
defeat  of  the  forces  of  Onomarchos  and  Lykophron  was 
complete.  Six  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
slain,  and  three  thousand  to  have  been  taken  prisoners; 
the  remainder  escaped  either  by  flight,  or  by  throwing 
away  their  arms,  and  swimming  off  to  the  Athenian  ships. 
Onomarchus  himself  perished.  According  to  one  account, 
he  was  slain  by  his  own  mercenaries,  provoked  by  his  cow- 
ardice:  according  to  another  account,  he  was  drowned — 
being  carried  into  the  sea  by  an  unruly  horse,  and  trying 
to  escape  to  the  ships.  Philip  caused  his  dead  body 
to  be  crucified,  and  drowned  all  the  prisoners  as  men 
"      of  sacrilege.  2 

Dhis  victory  procured  for  the  Macedonian  prince  great 

renown  as  avenger  of  the  Delphian  god — and 
piSii?^^^^  became  an  important  step  in  his  career  of  ag- 
conquers  graudiscment.  It  not  only  terminated  the  pow- 
piSSae-^  er  of  the  Phokians  north  of  Thermonyl® ,  but 
becomes  also  finally  crushed  the  powerful  dynasty  of 
5i*The?'  Pberae  in  Thessaly.  Philip  laid  siege  to  that 
saiy-6x-  city,  upon  which  Lykophron  and  Peitholaus, 
livkiphron.  Burrounded  by  an  adverse  population  and  unable 

to  make  any  long  defence,  capitulated,  and  sur- 
rendered it  to  him;  retiring  with  their  mercenaries,  2000 
in  number,  into  Phokis.^  Having  obtained  possession  of 
Phern  and  proclaimed  it  a  free  city,  Philip  proceeded  to 
besiege  the  neighbourinfir  town  of  PagassB,  the  most  valu- 
able maritime  s'&tion  in  Thessaly.  How  long  Pagasse  re- 
sisted, we  do  not  know;  but  long  enough  to  send  intimation 

*■  Thii  fftct  Ib  mentioned  by  Juttin  *  Diodor.  xvi.  66 ;  Panian.  x.  S, 

(riii.  S),    and  teeme   likely  to   be  8;   Philo   Jndaeut  apud  Euseblam 

true,  from  tbe  teyerity  with  which  Pnep.  Evang.  yiii.  p.  39S.  Diodomt 

Philip,  after  hii  rictory,  treated  ftates  thmt  Charfts  with  the  Athe- 

the   Phokian   prisoners.    Bat   the  nian  fleet  wae  tailing  by,  accidtnt- 

farther  statement  of  Justin  is  not  ally.    But  this    seems  highly  im- 

likely  to  be  true— that  the  Phoki-  probable.    It  cannot  but  be  sup- 

ans,  on  beholding  the  insignia  of  posed  that  he  was  destined  to  co- 

the  god,  threw  away  their  arms  and  operate  with  the  Phokians. 

fled  without  resistance.  '  Diodor.  xvi.  87. 
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to  Athens,  with  entreaties  for  succour.    The  Athenians, 
alanned  at  the  successive  conquests  of  Philip,  were  well- 
disposed  to  keep  this  important  post  out  of  his  hands, 
which  their  naval  power  fuMy  enabled  them  to  do.    But 
here  again  (as  in  the  previous  examples  of  Pydna,  Potjdsea, 
and  Methdne),  the  aversion  to  personal  service  among  the 
citizens  individually — and  the  impediments  as  to  apporaon- 
mentof  duty  or  cost,  whenever  actual  outgoing  was  called 
for — produced  the  untoward  result,  that  though  an  expe- 
dition was  voted  and  despatched,  it  did  not  arrive  in  time.  ^ 
Pagasa  surrendered  and  came  into  the  power  of  Philip; 
who  fortified  and  garrisoned  it  for  himself,  thus  becoming 
master  of  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  the  ffreat  inlet  of  Thessaly. 
Philip  was  probably  occupied  for  a  certain  time  in 
making  good  his  dominion  over  Thessaly.    But  b.o.  U8.85S. 
as  soon  as  sufficient  precautions  had  been  taken  Philip  in- 
fer this  purpose,  he  sought  to  push  this  advan-  JJJ^i^i^B— '" 
tage  over  the  Phokians  by  invading  them  in  the  Ath». 
their  own  territory.    He  marched  to  Thermo-  JoJce""** 
pylss,  still  proclaiming  as  his  aim  the  liberation  thither  and 
of  the  Delphian  temple  and  the  punishment  of  *7oareM' 
its -sacrilegious  robbers;  while  he  at  the  same  (heir 
time  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  Thessalians   •^{fjjj^j. 
by  promising  to  restore  to  them  the  Pylse&y  or  tare,  and 
half-yearly  Amphiktyonic  festival  at  Thermo-  ^'JJ^f^  ^f 
pylss,  which  the  Phokians  had  discontinued.^        moTement. 

■  Demoethen^t,  Philippicl. p. 60.  it  eeemi  to  be  placed  in  864-868 

e.40.  KaUoi,TldiQicoTtyo|iiCtTt B.o.;   if  Ua^ii  is  to  be  taken  for 

7oCk  di:o9T6Xouc  icivxac  Ofjkiv  Oortpi-  Jlayaadc. 

Ctw  T«v  it«ipu>v,  t6t  «lc  Mteojvr,v,  I  apprehend  that  the  first  cam- 

ToveU  naT«a««,  tov  «U  Hoxl-  pajgn  of  Philip  in  Thessaly  against 

6«iav,  *c.              ^,       ^    .         ,  the    Phokians,    wherein    he    was 

Demosthenfts,  Olynth.  1.  p.  11.  s.  ^^^^^^  ,„^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^y  Onomar- 

».  Kal  ic«Xt^  i,i,««  no8i»a,  noTWaia,  ^^        ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  .ummer 

MiOii>vti,   n«7«<»«i-«oXiop«oo.  ^,  353,0^     The  second  entrance 

H.«y«  AitjfJTTeXXtTO,  tl  t4t«  tou-  ^^^^  Thessaly,  with  the  defeat  and 

Tu>y  tfx  ^V  «P«Tcp  npo9u,*a>«  »al  tt)c  ^^^^^  ^^  Onomarohns,  belongs  to 

xpo«,«r.  ipoje^aaiitv  «6toi,  Ac.  ^^^  ^„j           .„      ^^  ^^  ,  ^     The 

The  first  Philippic  was  delirered  ^     ^„,  ^,p^^^  ^^^  p      ,„  ^„„„ 

in  862-361  B.C.,  wWch  prores  that  ^^^^^iately  afterwards;   then  the 

Philip's  capture  of  Pagas.  cannot  expedition  of  Philip  to  Thermo- 

haTC  be4«  later  than  that  year.  ,„    ^i,„^  ^,    ^^           ^„  „. 

Nor  can  it  haTC  been  earlier  U«n  ^^^^^  ^     ^^^  Athe^ans,    comes 

his  captnre  of  Pher»-as  I  hare  ^^^„^  Mld.nmmer  868  b.o. 
before  remarked  in  reference  to  the 

rassage  of  Diodorns  (zri.  81),  where  *  DemosthenAs,  De  Pace,  p.  69.  f . 

h2 
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The  Fhokiaiu,  though  masiers  of  this  almost 
isezpagDable  pass,  seemed  to  have  been  so  mach 
disheartened  by  their  recent  defeat,  and  the  death  of  Ono- 
marchns,  that  they  felt  unable  to  maintain  it  long.  The 
news  of  such  a  danger,  transmitted  to  Athens,  ezcit^  extra* 
ordinary  agitation.  The  importance  of  defending  Ther* 
mopylfls — ^and  of  prohibiting  the  victorious  king  of  Mace- 
don  from  coming  to  cooperate  with  the  Thebans  on  the 
southern  side  of  it|<  not  merely  against  the  Phokians,  bat 
probably  also  against  Attica — were  so  powerfully  felt,  that 
the  usual  hesitations  and  delay  of  the  Athenians  in  respect 
to  military  expedition  were  overcome.  Chiefly  from  this 
cause — ^but  partly  also,  we  may  suppose,  from  the  vexatious 
disappointment  recently  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  relieve 
Pagas89 — an  Athenian  armament  under  Nausikl^s  (amount* 
ing  to  5000  foot  and  400  horse,  according  to  Diodoms)' 
was  fitted  out  with  not  less  vigour  and  celerity  than  had 
been  displayed  against  the  Thebans  in  Eubosa,  seven  years 
before.  Auienian  citizens  shook  off  their  lethar^,  and 
promptly  volunteered.  They  reached  Th  ermopyln  in  good 
time,  placing  the  pass  in  such  a  condition  of  defence  that 
Philip  did  not  attack  it  at  all.  Often  afterwards  does  De* 
mosthen^s,'  in  combating  the  general  remissness  of  his 
countrymen  when  military  exigences  arose,  remind  them  of 
this  unwonted  act  of  energetic  movement,  crowned  with 
complete  effect.  With  little  or  no  loss,  the  Athenians  sue* 
ceeded  in  guarding  both  themselves  and  their  allies  against 
a  very  menacing  contingency,  simply  by  the  promptitude 
of  their  action.  The  cost  of  the  armament  altogether  was 
more  than  200  talents;  and  from  the  stress  which  Demos- 
thenes lays  on  that  portion  of  the  expense  which  was  de- 
frayed by  the  soldiers  privately  and  individually ,«  we  may 
gather  that  these  soldiers  (as  in  the  Sicilian  expedition 
under  Nikias^)  were  in  considerable  proportion  opulent 
citizens.    Among  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  public,  however^ 

93;   Philipplo  ii.  p.  71.  8.  27;   Do  OlXiicicov  [kifik  6v)p«iouc; 

LegAt.  Tall.  p.  448.  t.  866.  *  Diodor.  xri.  87,  38. 

>  DemotthendB,  De  Fall.  Leg.  p.  "  Demoftheiidf,    Philippic  i.  p. 

867.  8.  94.  p.  446.    i.  376.    Tic   ^ap  44.  s.  SO;  De  Oozonft,  p.  SS6.  •.  40; 

o6x  olSiv  0|jiu)v  Sti  t(j)  Owx^wv  leo-  Be  Fall.  Leg.  p.  444.  e.  866. 

Xlp.cp  %a\  T$  xuplouc  ilvai   IIuXwv  *  Bemosthends,  De  FaU.  Leg.  p. 

<^u>xla<,  ^   tt   dic6    67]f)alu>v    fiSsta  867.  a.  96. 

Ok^PX*'*  ^I*^^»  ^>^  "^^  pi7]^iitOT'  iXOiTv  '  Tbuoyd.  ri.  81. 
&v  elc    nKXoi:4vvi}90Y    [krfi'    £&f)oiav 
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the  Athenians  incurred  ohloquy  as  accomplices  in  the  Pho- 
kian  sacrilege,  and  enemies  of  the  Delphian  god.i 

Bat  though  Philip  was  thus  kept  out  of  Southern 
G^eece^andthePhokians  enahled  tore-organise  themselves 
ac^ainst  Thehes,  yet  in  Thessaly  and  without  the  straits 
of  ThermopylsB,  Macedonian  ascendency  was  henceforwiurd 
an  uncontested  fact.  Before  we  follow  his  subsequent 
proceediuffs,  however,  it  will  be  convenient  to  turn  to  events 
Doth  in  Pnokis  and  in  Peloponnesus, 

In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  Phokians  after  the 
defeat  of  Onomarchus,  they  obtained  reinforce-  ,^  353 
ment  not  only  from  Athens,  but  also  from  Spar-  pi^  *  n^g 
ta  (1000  men),  and  from  the  Peloponnesian  ukei  the 
Achssans  (2000  men).  2    Phayllus,  the  successor  ^f'JJi^Pho- 
(by   some  called  brother)  of  Onomarchus,  put  ki»iu~ 
himself  again  in  a  condition  of  defence.    He  had  if^jlf^^^^f 
recourse  a  third  time  to  that  yet  unexhausted  the  temple 
store — the  Delphian  treasures  and  valuables.  JTj^^^J*  ^ 
He  despoiled  the  temple  to  a  greater  extent  the^Pho-  ^ 
than  Philomelus,  and  not  less  than  Onomarchus;  kUns— 
incurring  aggravated  odium  from  the  fact,  that  tioJoTVhe 
he  could  not  now  supply  himself  without  laying  leaden. 
hands  on  offerings  of  conspicuous   magnificence  and  an- 
tiquity, which  his  two  predecessors  had  spared.  It  was  thus 
that  the  splendid  golden  donatives  ofthe  Lydian  king  Kroa- 
8US  were  now  melted  down  and  turned  into  money ;  1 1 7 
bricks  or  ingots  ef  gold,  most  of  them  weighiiur  two  talents 
each;  360  golden  goblets,  together  with  a  fem&le  statue 
three  cubits  high,  and  a  lion,  of  the  same  metal — said  to 
have  weighed   in  the  aggregate  thirty  talents.  3     The 

■  Jaetin,  yii.  2.  His  rhetorical  ii  not  Inoorrect  af  to  the  main 
exaggerations  ought  not  to  make  fact,  though  overstated  in  the  ex- 
us  reject  the  expression  of  this  pression.  For  the  Athenians,  corn- 
opinion  against  Athens,  as  a  real  manding  a  naral  force,  and  on 
fact.  this  rare  occasion  rapid  in  their 

«  DemosthenAs  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  448)  movements,  reached    Thermopylso 

affirms   that   no    one   else   except  in  time  to  arrest  the  progress  of 

Athens    assisted    or    rescued    the  Philip,   and  before   the  P^elopon- 

Phokians  in  this  emergency.    But  neslan  troops  could  arrive.     The 

Diodorus   (xvi.  87)   mentions  sue-  Athenian   expedition  to  Thermo- 

cours  from  the  other  allies   also ;  pyln  seems  to  have  occurred  about 

and   there    seems   no   ground   for  May   362  B.o.^as   far   as   ve   can 

disbelieving    him.     The  boast   of  make  out  the  chronology    of  the 

Demosthends,  however,  that  Athens  time, 

single-handed  saved  the  Phokians,  '  Diodor.  xvi.  66.    The  account 
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abstraction  of  such  ornaments,  striking  and  venerable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  numerous  visitors  of  the  ismple,  was  doubtless 
deeply  felt  among  the  Gbrecian  public.  And  the  indig- 
nation was  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  beautiful  youths  or 
women ,  favourites  of  Onomarchus  or  Fhayllus,  received 
some  of  the  most  precious  gifts ^  and  wore  the  most  noted 
ornaments  I  which  had  decorated  the  temple — even  the 
necklaces  of  Helen  and  Eriphyld.  One  woman,  a  flute- 
player  named  Bromias ,  not  onlv  received  from  Phayllus  a 
silver  cup  and  a  golden  wreath  (the  former  dedicated  in 
the  temple  by  the  Phok»ans,  the  latter  by  the  Pepare- 
thians),  but  was  also  introduced  by  him,  in  his  capacity  of 
superintendent  of  the  Pythian  festival,  to  contend  for  the 
prize  in  playing  the  sacred  Hymn.  As  the  competitors 
for  such  prize  had  always  been  men ,  the  assembled  crowd 
so  loudly  resented  the  novelty,  that  Bromias  was  obliged 
to  withdraw.^  Moreover  profuse  largesses,  and  flagrant 
malversation,  became  more  notorious  than  ever. 2  The 
Phokian  leaders  displayed  with  ostentation  their  newly* 
acquired  wealth,  and  either  imported  for  the  first  time 
bought  slaves,  or  at  least  greatly  multiplied  the  pre-existing 

of  thete  doDativet  of  Eroeins  m%j  Us  captured  on  tho  'coast  of  Ko^ 
be  read  in  Herodotus  (i.  60,  61),  kyra,  ^as  coming  to  the  aid  and 
who  saw  them  at  Delphi.  As  to  atthe  request  of  theLacedsemoniani^ 
the  exact  weight  and  number,  then  at  war  with  Athens  (Xenoph. 
there  ia  some  discrepancy  between  Hellen.  vi.  S,  83).  It  was  therefore 
him  and  Diodorus;  moreorer  the  a  fair  capture  for  an  Athenian  gen- 
text  of  Herodotus  himself  ia  not  eral,  together  with  all  on  board, 
free  from  obscurity.  It,  amidst  the   cargo,  there  hap- 

*  Theopomp.  Fragm.  1S2,  183 ;  pened  to  be  presents  intended  for 
Phylarchus,  Fragm.  60,  ed.  Didot;  Olympia  and  Delphi,  these,  ae 
AnaximenAs  and  Ephoms  ap.  being  on  board  of  ships  of  war, 
Athenaeum,   tI.  p.   231,   233.     The  would  follow  the  fate  of  the  other 

rian    games    here    alluded   to  persons  and  things  along  with  them, 

hare  been   those  celebrated  They  would  not  be  considered  as 

in  August  or  September  860  b.g.  the  property  of  the  god  until  they 

It    would     seem    therefore     that  had  been  actually  dedicated  in  his 

Phayllus  surrived  oyer  that  period,  temple.     Nor    would    tho   person 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  66,  67.  The  story  sending  them  be  entitled  to  invoke 
annexed  about  Iphikrat^s  and  the  the  pririlege  of  a  consecrated 
ships  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse— a  cargo  unless  he  divested  it  of  all 
story  which,  at  all  events,  comes  hostile  accompaniment.  The  letter 
quite  out  of  its  chronological  of  complaint  to  the  Athenians, 
place— appears  to  me  not  worthy  which  Diodorus  gives  as  having 
of  credit,  in  the  manner  in  which  been  sent  by  Dionysius,  seems  to 
Diodorus  here  gives  it.  The  squad-  me  neither  genuine  nor  even  plau- 
ron   of  Dionysius,  which  Iphikra-  sible. 
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number.  It  had  before  been  the  practice  in  Fhokis ,  we 
are  told,  for  tke  wealthy  men  to  oe  served  by  the  poor 
yonthfnl  freemen  of  the  country;  and  complaints  arose 
among  the  latter  class  that  their  daily  bread  was  thns 
taken  away.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  indignation  excited  by  these  pro- 
ceedings not  only  throughout  Greece,  but  even  ^  ^  362.351 
in  Fhokis  itself— Phayllus  carried  his 'point  of 
levying  a  fresh  army  of  mercenaries,  and  of  purchasing  new 
alliances  among  the  smaller  cities.  Both  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta profited  more  or  less  by  the  distribution;  though  the 
cost  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Thermopylee,  which 
rescned  the  Phokians  from  destruction ,  seems  clearly  to 
have  been  paid  by  the  Athenians  themselves.  >  Phayllus 
carried  on  war  for  some  time  against  both  the  Boeotians 
and  Lokrians.  He  is  represented  by  Diodorus  to  have  lost 
several  battles.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  general  result 
was  not  unfavourable  to  him;  that  he  kept  possession  of 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia ;  and  that  his  power  remained  with- 
out substantial  diminution.  ^ 

The  stress  of  war  seemsi  for  the  time,  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  a  portion  b.o.  S52-8«i. 
both  of  the  Phokian  and  Theban  troops  went  -^^  ^^ 
to  cooperate.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  at  length  Peiopon- 
opened  their  campaign  against  Megalopolis,  of  gpartimV^^ 
which  I  have  already  spoken  as  having  been  attack 
debated  before  the  Athenian  public  assembly.  n^JiJJr^' 
Their  plan  seems  to  have  been  formed  some  ference  of 
months  before,  when  Onomarchus  was  at  the  t^*^**- 
maximum  of  his  power,  and  when  Thebes  wad  supposed 
to  be  in  danger;  out  it  was  not  executed  until  after  his 
defeat  and  death,  when  the  Phokians,  depressed  for  the 
time,  were  rescued  only  by  the  prompt  mterference  of 
Athens — and  when  the  Thebans  had  their  hands  com- 
paratively free.  Moreover,  the  Theban  division  which  had 
been  sent  into  Asia  under  Pammenes   a  year    or   two 
before,  to  assist  Artabazus,  may  now  be  presumed  to  have 
returned;  especially  as  we  know  that  no  very  long  time 
afterwards,  Artabazus  appears  as  completely  defeated  by 
the  Persian  troops — expelled  from  Asia — and  constrained 

'  TinuBUBi  Trmgm.  67,  ed.  Didot;     mosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  367. 
ap.  Atfaenceam,  vi.  p.  264—272.  >  niodor.  zvi.  87,  88. 

*  Diodor.  zvi.  67 ;    oompare  De- 
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to  take  refuge,  together  with  hie  brother-in-law  Memuon, 
under  the  protection  of  Philip.  ^  The  Megalopolitans  had 
sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  Athens,  under  the  appre* 
hension  that  Thebes  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  assist 
them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Athens  would  have 
ffranted  their  praver,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Demosthenes; 
but  the  Thebans  had  now  again  become  stronff  enou^^  to 
uphold  with  their  own  force  their  natural  allies  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Accordingly,  when  the  LacedsBmonian  army  under 
B.o.  86S^i.  king  Archidamus  invaded  the  Megalopolitan 
HoBtiiitie»  territory,  a  competent  force  was  soon  brought 
oiliTe*  M-'  together  to  oppose  them;  furnished  partly  by 
•uu-pe»oe  the  Argeians — who  had  been  engaged  during 
— autono?  *^®  preceding  year  in  a  border  warfare  wit£ 
myofMega-  Sparta,  and  had  experienced  a  partial  defeat  at 
•gain  re-  Ome«> — partly  by  the  Sikyomans  and  Messe- 
oogniied.  niaus,  who  came  in  full  muster.  Besides  this,  the 
forces  on  both  sides  from  Bosotia  and  Phokis  were  trans- 
ferred to  Peloponnesus.  The  Thebans  sent  4000  foot,  and 
500  horse,  under  Kephision,  to  the  aid  of  Megalopolis; 
while  the  Spartans  not  only  recalled  their  own  troops 
from  Phokis,  out  also  procured  3000  of  the  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  Phayllus,  and  150  Thessalian  horse  from 
Lykophron,  the  expelled  despot  of  Pherse.  Archidamus 
received  his  reinforcements,  and  got  together  his  aggregate 
forces,  earlier  than  the  enemy.  He  advanced  first  mto 
Arcadia,  where  he  posted  himself  near  Mantineia,  thus 
cutting  off  the  Argeians  from  Megalopolis;  he  next  invaded 
the  territory  of  Axgos,  attacked  Omese,  and  defeated  the 
Argeians  in  a  partial  action.  Presently  the  Thebans 
arrived,  and  effected  a  junction  with  their  Argeian  and 
Arcadian  allies.  The  united  force  was  greatly  superior  in 
number  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  but  such  sweriority  was 
coimterbalanced  by  the  bad  discipline  of  the  Thebans,  who 
had  sadly  declined  on  this  point  during  the  interval  of  ten 
years  since  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  A  battle  ensued, 
partially  advantageous  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  while  the 
Argeians  and  Arcadians  chose  to  go  home  to  their  neigh- 
bouring cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  also,  having  ravaged 
a  portion  of  Arcadia,  and  stormed  the  Arcadian  town  of 
Helissus,    presently   recrossed   their   own   frontier   and 

»  Diodor.  xtI.  62.  *  Diodor.  xri.  S4. 
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retomad  to  Sparta.  They  left  however  a  diyision  in 
Arcadia  under  Anaxander,  who,  engaging  with  the  Thebans 
near  TelphoBa,  was  worsted  with  great  loss  and  made 
prisoner.  In  two  other  battles,  also,  the  Thebans  were 
sdccesBively  victorious;  in  a  third,  they  were  vanauished 
by  tiie  Lacedttmonians.  With  such  balanced  and  undecided 
success  was  the  war  carried  on,  until  at  length  the  Lace> 
dflsmonians  proposed  and  concluded  peace  with  Megalopolis. 
Either  formally,  or  by  implication,  they  were  forced  to 
reoogpuse  the  autonomy  of  that  city;  thus  abandoning,  for 
the  time  at  least,  their  agfressive  purposes^  which  iJemo- 
sthen^  had  combated  and  sought  to  frustrate  before  the 
Athenian  assembly.  The  Thebans  on  their  side  returned 
home,  having  accomplished  their  object  of  protecting 
Megalopolis  and  MessSnd;  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
Phokian  allies  of  Sparta  were  sent  home  also.  ^ 

The  war  between  the  Bcsotians  and  Phokians  had 
doubtless  slackened  during  this  episode  in  ^.o.  ssi-sso. 
Peloponnesus;  but  it  still  went  on,  in  a  series  xn  .«««— 

»A'i  A»  11  -ry        1   •  lll-»U0OeM 

of  partial  actions,  on  the  nver  Kephissus,  at  of  the  piuk 
Koroneia,  at  Abas  in  Phokis,  and  near  the  BaotiS^ 
Xiokrian  town  of  Naxyx.    For  the  most  part,  death  of 
the  Phokians  are  said  to  have  been  worsted;  ^ho^j"YiIo- 
and  their  commander  Phayllus  presently  died  ceeded  by 
of  a  painful  disease — the  suitable  punishment  ^'^»i»ku8. 
(in  tne  point  of  view  of  a  Grecian  historian 3)  for  his 
sacrilegious  deeds.  He  left  as  his  successor  Phal»kus,  a 
young  man,  son  of  Onomarchus,  under  the  raardianship 
and  advice  of  an  experienced  friend  named  ]£iaseas.    But 
Mnaseas  was  soon  surprised  at  night,  defeated,  and  slain, 
by  the  Thebans;  while  Phaleekus,  left  to  his  own  resources, 
was  defeated  in  two  battles  near  ChsBroneia,  and  was 
unable  to  hinder  his  enemies  from  ravaging  a  large  part 
of  the  Phokian  territory.  3 

We  know  the  successive  incidents  of  this  ten  years' 
Sacred  War  only  from  the  meagre  annals  of  b.o.  860-s40. 
Diodorus;  whose  warm  sympathy  in  favour  of  The  The- 
the  religious  side  of  the  question  seems  to  betray  SJSney  fiom 
him  into  exaggeration  of  the  victories  of  the  the  Persian 
Thebans,  or  at  least  into  some  omission  of  coun*  ^'°8' 
terbalancing  reverses.     For  in  spite  of  these  successive 

»  Diodor.  xTi.  39.  «  Dfodor.  xri.  89. 

*  Diodor.  xri.  88.  St. 
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victoiies,  the  Phokians  were  noway  put  down,  but  remain- 
ed  in  possession  of  the  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenns; 
moreoYer  the  Thebans  became  so  tired  out  and  impover- 
ished by  the  war,  that  they  confined  themselves  presently 
to  desultory  incursions  and  skirmishes,  i  Their  fosses  fell 
wholly  upon  their  own  citizens  and  their  own  funds;  while 
the  f^hokians  fought  with  foreign  mercenaries  and  with 
the  treasures  of  the  temple.  >  The  increasing  poverty  of 
the  Thebans  even  induced  them  to  send  an  embassy  to  the 
Persian  king,  entreating  pecuniary  aid ;  which  drew  from 
him  a  present  of  300  talents.  As  he  was  at  this  time  or- 
ganising a  fresh  expedition  on  an  immense  scale,  for  the 
reconquest  of  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  after  more  than  one 
preceding  failure — ^he  required  G^recian  soldiers  as  much 
as  the  Greeks  required  his  money.  Hence  we  shall  see 
presently  that  the  Thebans  were  able  to  send  him  an 
equivalent. 

In  the  war  just  recounted  on  the  Laconian  and  Area- 
B.C.  862-361.  <^^ft^  frontier,  the  Athenians  had  taken  no  part. 
lioreAsed  Their  struggle  with  Philip  had  been  becoming 
power  and  from  month  to  month  more  serious  and  embar- 
attitude^of  rassiug.  By  occupying  in  time  the  defensible 
PhiUp.  pass  of  ThermopyiflB,  they  had  indeed  prevented 
which  he  ^^^  ^^^^  from  crushing  the  Phokians  and  from 
now  begini  meddling  with  the  Southern  states  of  Greece, 
throughout  S"t  the  final  battle  wherein  he  had  defeated 
the  Grecian  Onomarchus,  had  materially  increased  both  his 
^°'*^*  power  and  his  military  reputation.    The  num- 

bers on  botn  sides  were  very  ffreat;  the  result  was  decisive , 
and  ruinous  to  the  vanquished;  moreover,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  the  other  military  im- 
provements and  manoBUvres  which  Philip  had  been  gradu- 
ally organising  since  his  accession,  was  now  exhibited  in 
formidable  efficiency.  The  king  of  Macedon  had  become 
the  ascendent  soldier  and  potentate  hanging  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Grecian  world,  exciting  fears,  or  hopes,  or  both  at 

'  Diodor.  zri.  40.   c«l  8i  tootcuv,  irpiuic  8i  xatdt  toutov  tov  tviautov 

6i)P«iot  xdiffcvovTtc   Tip  icpo<  Ocoxtic  (361-860  B.C.  —  according     to    tho 

«oXi|<.<|),  xal  xp^P-^'co^''  aieopoOfttvot,  chronology  of  Diodoms)  oO   9uv- 

icpioPtiC  tUnt|ji4»av  <p6c  t6v  tu>v  lisp*  tTtXcoOr^oav. 

ovn  fiaaiXia  ....  Tolc  ik  BoicoToic  *  Iiokratfis,  Orat  ▼.  (ad  Fhilipp.) 

x«i  TOic  ^foxtoatv  dxpof)oXio|iol  (Aiv  a.  01. 
xal    X^P'C    xaxaSpo^ai    ou'itOTTjoav, 
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once,  in  every  city  throughout  its  limits.  In  the  first 
Philippic  of  X)emosthenes,  and  in  his  oration  against 
AriBtokrates  (delivered  between  Midsummer  352  b.c.  and 
Midsummer  351  b.c),  we  discern  evident  marks  of  the 
terrors  which  FhiHp  had  come  to  inspire,  within  a  year 
after  his  repulse  from  Thermopylae,  to  reflecting  Ghrecian 
politicians.  ''It  is  impossible  for  Athens  (says  the  orator  0 
to  provide  any  landforce  competent  to  contend  in  the  fiela 
against  that  of  Philip." 

The  reputation  of  his  generalship  and  his  indefatigable 
activity  was  already  everywhere  felt;  as  well  as  that  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  partly  native  Macedonians,  partly 
chosen  Greeks,  whom  he  had  assembled  round  him^ — es- 
pecially the  lochages  or  front  rank  men  of  the  phalanx  and 
the  hypaspistfls.  Moreover,  the  excellent  cavalry  of  Thessaly 
became  embodied  from  henceforward  as  an  element  in  the 
Macedonian  army;  since  Philip  had  acquired  unbounded 
ascendency  in  that  country,  from  his  expulsion  of  thePhersean 
despots  and  their  auxiliaries  the  Phokians.  The  philo-Ma- 
cedonian  party  in  the  Thessalian  cities  had  constituted  him 
federal  chief  (or  in  some  sort  Tagus)  of  the  country,  not  only 
enrolling  their  cavalry  in  his  armies,  but  also  placing  at  his 
disposal  the  customs  and  market-dues,  which  formed  a  stand- 
ing common  fund  for  supporting  the  Thessalian  collective 
administration.  ^  The  financial  means  of  Philip,  for  payment 
of  his  foreign  troops,  and  prosecution  ot  his  military 
entenpnses,  were  thus  materially  increased. 

But  besides  his  irresistible  land-force,  Philip  had  now 
become  master  of  no  inconsiderable  naval  power  ^^  ^^ 
also.    Duringtheearlyyearsofthe  war,  though  ^j^j^j    ^^ 
he  had  taken  not  only  Amphipolis  but  also  all  quires  t 
the  Athenian  possessions  on  the  Macedonian  JJf'^JJvai 
coast,  yet  the  exports  from  his  territory  had  been  power— 

<  DemotthenAs,  PhJIippio  i.  p.  46.  Demosthen.  Olynth.  {.  p.  16.  i.  98 

t.  26  (859-361  B.C.).  (849   B.C.).     igvouov   5'   itioti  xivtuv 

Compare Philippio  iil.  p.  124.  e.  68.  u>c  ou8i  to'jc  Xi|&iva<  nal  t&c  i-to- 

*  DemottbenAs,  Olynth.  ii.  p.  23.  p7C  ixt  Scbaoitv  a^xtp  xapicouoOai* 
B.  17  (delivered  In  860  b.o.).  Tot  yap  xowi  to  BtttoXcbv  dit6  too- 

....  Oi  St  8^   <tpl  aOro'j    Svxtc  tcdj  Sioi  Sioixtiv,  oO  OlXiititov  Xo(|i.- 

Uvoi  xecl  ictCtxaipoi  d6^av  |jktv  iywavi  pdvtiv  el  St  to6tu)v  dicoaxspTlOr^otTai 

&^  ilai  Oao|jiaaxot  %a\  ouYxsxpoxTjIJLi-  xubv  /prj|jkatxu)v,  sU  axtviv  xoftiS^  ts 

voi  xa  xou  ieoXJ}iou,  Ac  r^c  xpo^i^t  xoic  ^evoic  auxiji    xaxa- 

*  Demotthends  cont.  Arlitokrat.  axf^asTxi. 
p.   667.  t.   188   (362-361  B.C.);    also 
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^Tth'^Gvif  i^^^i^^P^^  ^7  ^^  naval  force  of  Athens/  so  as 
of  pJgMA  to  lessen  senonsly  the  produce  of  his  export 
to  Mm^Mi  duties.  >  But  he  liad  now  contrived  to  get  to- 
s^aSront  gether  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  ships  and 
^^07  the  privateers,  if  not  to  ward  off  such  damage  from 
GommerM  himself,  at  least  to  retaliate  it  upon  Atliens. 
and  ooMt.  Her  uavy  indeed  was  still  incomparably  supe- 
rior, but  the  languor  and  remissness  of  her  citizens  refused 
to  bring  it  out  with  efficiency;  while  Philip  had  opened  for 
himself  a  new  avenue  to  maritime  power  oy  his  acquisition 
of  FhersB  and  FagassB,  and  by  establiBhing  his  ascendency 
over  the  Magnetes  and  their  territory,  round  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Paffasffian  Ghil£  That  (jhilf  (now  known  by 
the  name  of  Yolo)  is  still  the  great  inlet  and  outlet  for 
Thessalian  trade;  the  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly,  along  the 
line  of  Mount  Pelion,  being  craggy  and  harbourless.^  The 
naval  force  belonging  to  Phere  and  its  seaport  Pagasae 
was  very  considerable,  and  had  been  so  even  from  the  tunes 
of  the  despots  Jason  and  Alexander;'  at  one  moment  pain- 
fully felt  even  by  Athens.  All  these  ships  now  passed 
into  the  service  of  Philip,  together  with  the  dues  on  export 
and  import  levied  round  the  ragassean  Oulf ,  the  command 
of  whicn  he  farther  secured  by  erecting  suitable  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Kagnesian  shore,  and  by  placing  a  garrison 
in  Pagasse.*    Such  additional  naval  means,  combined  with 


>  DemotthenAt  cont.  Ariatokrat. 
p.  667.  ■.  181-188  (868-861  B.C.) ;  com- 
pare Isokcat6s,  Orat.  t.  (ad  Phi- 
lipp.)  s.  6. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  66;  Her- 
mippus  ap.  Athencum,  i.  p.  27. 
Abont  the  lucrative  commerce  In 
the  Gulf,  In  reference  to  Demetriat 
and  ThebflB  PhthiotidAs,  eee  LiTy, 
xzxix.  S6. 

'  Demosthenes  oont.  Polykl.  p. 
1207;  De  Ooronll  TrierarohicA,  p. 
1280;  Diodor.  xy.  96;  Xenoph.  Hel- 
len.  Ti.  1,  11. 

*  DemostbenAs,  Olynth.  i.  p.  16. 
■.  38.  Kal  yap  Ilaraodc  dicatTstv 
ot&t6v  claiv  i'j/Tjftafiiivoi  (the  Tbessa- 
lians  redemand  the  place  from 
Philip),  xal  MaiYvT]aiav  xtxwXuxaat 
rsixiCctv.  In  Olynth.  ii.  p.  21.  s. 
11  it  stands— xal  Yotp  vuv  elaiv  e']//j- 


9i9(tivoi  IlaYOtoac  dicaiTsIV|  x«l  «tpl 
Mafvijaiotc  X6you$  itoictoCbt.  I  take 
the  latter  expression  to  state  the 
fact  with  more  strict  precision ;  the 
Thessalians  passed  a  vote  to  re^ 
monatrate  with  Philip ;  it  is  not 
probable  that  ihBj actually  hindered 
him.  And  if  he  afterwards  "gave 
to  them  Magnesia/  as  we  are  told 
in  a  later  oration  delivered  344  B.C. 
(Philippic  ii.  p.  71.  s.  24),  he  prob- 
ably gave  it  with  reserve  of  the 
fortified  posts  to  himself;  since  we 
know  that  his  ascendency  oyer 
Thessaly  was  not  only  not  relaxed, 
bnt  became  more  violent  and  com- 
pressive. 

The  value  which  the  Macedonian 
kings  always  continued  to  set,  from 
this  time  forward,  upon  Magnesia 
and  the  recess    of   the  Pagasssan 
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what  he  already  possessed  at  Amphipolis  and  elsewhere, 
made  him  speedlily  amioying,  if  not  formidable;  to  Athens, 
even  at  sea.  His  triremes  showed  themselves  everywhere, 
probably  in  small  and  rapidly  moving  squadrons.  He 
levied  large  contributions  on  the  insular  allies  of  Athens, 
and  paid  the  costs  of  war  greatly  out  of  the  capture  of 
merchant  vessels  in  the  ^gean.  His  squadrons  made  in- 
cursions on  the  Athenian  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros, 
carrying  off  several  Athenian  citizens  as  prisoners.  They 
even  stretched  southward  as  far  as  Ger»stus,  the  southern 
promontory  of  Eubosa,  where  they  not  only  fell  in  with 
and  captured  a  lucrative  squadron  of  com-slups,  but  also 
insulted  the  coast  of  Attica  itself  in  the  opposite  bay  of 
Marathon,  towing  off  as  a  prize  one  of  the  sacred  triremes.  ^ 
Such  was  the  mischief  successfully  inflicted  by  the  flying 
squadrond  of  Phihp,  though  Athens  had  probably  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cruisers  at  sea,  and  certainly  a  far  su- 
perior number  of  ships  at  home  in  Peir»us.  Her  com- 
merce and  even  her  coasts  were  disturbed  and  endanger- 
ed; her  insular  allies  suffered  yet  more.  Eubcsa  especially, 
the  nearest  and  most  important  of  all  her  allies,  separated 

Qnlf,  Is  shoirn  in  the  foundation  p.  18S2.  s.  141. 
of  the  oity  of  Demetrias  in  that        '  DemosthenAt,  Philippic  1  p.  46. 

important  position  by  D«m«trin8  ■.  26.   (ci  f&p,  ixovxoc  ixslvov  vaort- 

PoliorketAt,  about  sixty  years  after-  xov,  xal  raxtiwv  Tpmjptuv  fjfitvi  Sicioc 

wards.     Bemetrlas,   Chalkis,    and  do^aXtbcf)  86vfii(AiC  «Xi^.— p.49.  s.88. 

GoHnth  came  to  be  considered  the  Uptbtov  |xiv|  xiv  iiijiaTov  tu»v  4xslvou 

most    commanding     positions    in  Kipwv  d9aipigac99f  iaxi  I*  o5toc  tl< ; 

Oroeoe.  dic^  tu>v  OftSTtpaiv  Ojtiv  icoXifLtX  aupi- 

Thie  fine  bay,  with  the  fertile  (idix^i^'Vi  ^7*^'*  ^"^  74po)v  to6c  icXiovra^ 

territory  lying  on  its  shores  under  ty]v  QdXaaeav.  'Extixa,  tI  icp6c  toOto 

Mount  PelioD,  are  well  described  xou  icda/ttv  a^Tol  xaxtbc  i^to  Ttvi^- 

by    Colonel    Leake,    Trarels    in  9to<)c,    oux    «uai(tp   t6v   itaptX96rcot 

Northern  Oreece,  toI.  It.  oh.  41.  p.  XP^**^^  *^<  Aiifivov  xal  'IfA^pov  sft^aXcuv 

873  teqq,    I   doubt  whether  either  alxtucXtbxouc  icoXlxac  b^txipouc  <PX*'^' 

ITlpian   (ad  Demosthen.  Olyntb.  1.  &Yti>v,   npb<  xcj>  repatexcji  xa  nXois 

p.  S4)  or  Colonel  Leake  (p.  881)  avXXafloiv  apLuOY)x«  XP^f^^*^*  t^^Xs^c, 

are   borne  out  in  supposing  that  t&  xtXsuxcIa  cl«   MapaOwva  dici^T), 

there  was  any  town  called  Magne-  x«l  xf)**  {spav  iith  xijc  x**'?^^  *PX'^' 

fia  on  the  shores  oftheGhilf.  None  ix<oy*  xpti^pT).  Ae. 
such  is  mentioiied  either  by  Btrabo         We   can  hardly  be  certain  that 

^T  by  Bkylax;   and  I  apprehend  the  Sacred  Trireme  thus  taken  was 

that  the  passages  abore  cited  trom  either  the  Paralus  or  the  Salaminla ; 

Demosthends   mean   Magneaia  ihe  there  may  hare  been  other  sacred 

region  inhabited  by  the  ACagndtes  ;  triremes  besides  these  two. 
as  in  Demosthenes  cont.  Neeeram, 
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princes. 


only  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  Pagassdan  Gulf  and  the 
southern  coast  of  Fhthiotis;  was  now  within  the  immediate 
reach  not  only  of  Philip's  marauding  vessels,  but  also  of 
his  political  intrigues. 

It  was  thus  that  the  war  against  Philip  turned  more 
and  more  to  the  disgrace  and  disadvantage  of 
the  Athenians.  Though  they  had  begun  it  in 
the  hope  of  punishing  him  for  his  duplicity  in 
appropriating  Amphipolis,  they  had  been  them* 
selves  the  losers  by  the  capture  of  Pydna,  Poti* 
d»ay  MethonSy  &o. ;  and  they  were  now  thrown 
upon  the  defensive,  without  security  for  their 
maritime  aUies,  their  commerce,  or  their  coasts.  ^ 
The  intelligence  of  these  various  losses  and  insults  endnred 
at  sea,  in  spite  of  indisputable  maritime  preponderance, 
called  forth  at  Athens  acrimonious  complaints  against  the 
generals  of  the  state,  and  exaggerated  outbursts  of  enmity 

Xinst  Philip.  2  That  prince,  having  spent  a  few  months, 
)r  his  repulse  from  Thermopyl»,  in  Thessaly,  and  having 
so  far  established  his  ascendency  over  that  country  that  he 
could  leave  the  completion  of  the  task  to  his  officers,  push- 
ed  with  his  characteristic  activity  into  Thrace.  He  there 
took  part  in  the  disputes  between  various  native  princes, 
expelling  some,  confirming  or  installing  others,  and  extend- 
ing his  own  dominion  at  the  cost  of  all.^  Among  these 
princes  were  probably  KersobleptSs  and  Amadokus;  for 
Philip  carriea  his  agressions  to  the  inmiediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

In  November  352  b.c,  intelligence  reached  Athens, 
He  besieges  that  he  was  in  Thrace  besieging  Herseon  Teichos ; 
Tei^os-  *  place  so  near  to  the  Chersonese, «  that  the 
aiann^at  Athenian  possessions  and  colonists  in  that  pen- 
Athens  ;  a  insula  were  threatened  with  considerable  danger, 
passed  to     So  great  was  the  alarm  and  excitement  caused 


i  Demosthenes,  Philippic  1.  p.  68. 
s.  49.    6p<bv  TV)v  (tiv  «pxV  "^^^  *°~ 

XsfiLOU   YS7SVlQfl.ivT)V   Oicip  TOU  Tt{i<l>p1)- 

aaaOai  <^iXiicicov,  tt|v  tk  tsXsut^v 
ou9av  rfiii  Oittp  tou  |i.t)  icaOsiv  xaxu>c 
uffo  OiXlicicou.  (Between  Midsum- 
mer S62  and  Midsummer  861  B.C.). 

t  DemosthenAs  cent.  Arlstokrat. 
p.  600.  s.  144.  p.  e66.  s.  130.  'AXV  6 
{jidXiTra  8ox(ov  vuv  f)|i.tv  iyj^po^  stvai 


OlXisROc  06T09I,  Ac.  (this  hanmffue 
also  between  Midsummer  868  and 
Midsummer  861  b.o.). 

*  Demosthente,  Oljnth.  i.  p.  IS. 
s.  18. 

*  DemosthenAs,  Olynth.  ili.  p.  98. 
s.  6  (delivered  in  the  latter  half  of 
860  B.O.). 

OKTJfXtXei]   OlXlffKOC   6|iiiv 

iv  6pixD,  xplxov  ^  TsxapTOv  itoc  TOtt-C'., 
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by  this  news,  that  a  vote  was  immediately  pass^  tb'^^^V*  * 
in  the  public  assembly  to  equip  a  fleet  of  forW  PhUip  ^  ' 
triremes — ^to  man  it  with  Athenian  citizens,  all  ^^*^^^^  \ 
persons  up  to  the  age  of  45  being  made  liable  not  sent.  * 
to  serve  on  the  expedition — and  to  raise  60  talents  by  a 
direct  property-tax.  At  first  active  steps  were  taken  to 
accelerate  Uie  armament.  But  before  the  difficulties  of  detail 
could  be  surmounted — before  it  could  be  determined, amidst 
the  ffeneral  aversion  to  personal  service,  what  citizens  should 

fo  abroad,  and  how  the  burthen  of  trierarchy  should  be 
istribttted — fresh  messengers  arrived  from  the  Chersonese, 
reporting  first  that  Fhihp  had  fallen  sick,  next  that  he  was 
actually  dead  J  The  last-mentioned  report  proved  false; 
but  the  sickness  of  Philip  was  an  actual  fact,  and  seems  to 
have  been  severe  enough  to  cause  a  temporary  suspension 
of  his  military  operations.  Though  the  opportunity  became 
thus  only  the  mord  favourable  for  attacking  Philip,  yet 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  spurred  on  by  the  fear  of  farther 
immediate  danger,  rempsed  into  their  former  languor,  and 
renounced  or  postponed  their  intended  armament.  After 
passing  the  whole  ensuing  summer  in  inaction,  they  could 
only  be  prevailed  upon,  in  the  month  of  September  351,  to 
despatch  to  Thrace  a  feeble  force  under  the  mercenary 


*Hp«io'v  TtT^oc  icoXi«pxu>v,  x6xt  to(vov  I   cannot  think   that  we  know 

ffcf)-v  |AtY  ^v  Mci|jLaxTi)ptcbvy  Ac.  wh«re  *HpaTov  Ttlxoc  wai  sitnatad ; 

This  Thrmoian  expedition  of  Philip  except  that  it  was  in  Thrace,  and 

(allnded  to  alio  in  DemoethenAs,  near  the  Chersonese. 

Oljnth.  1.  p.  18.  s.  IS)  stands  fixed  *  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iil.  p.  S9, 

to  the  date  of  November  868  b.o.,  30.  (i>cT&p^'fY^X9ii]^lXticico<  dadsvwv 

on  rensonablj  good  gronnds.  ^  TsOvttbc  (^X9t  ydip  dfAfittpa),  Ac. 

Thnt  the  town  or  fortress  called  These  reports  of  the  sickness  and 

*Hpatov  Tclxoc  waa  near  to  the  Oher-  death  of  Philip  in  Thrace  are  al- 

sonese,  cannot  be  doubted.    The  luded  'to  in  the  first  Philippic,   p. 

commentators    identify     it    with  43.  s.  U.    The  expedition  of  Philip 

'HpaiOY,   mentioned  by  Herodotus  threatening  the  Chersonese,  and  the 

(It.  90)  as  being  near  Perinthus.  vote  passed  by  the  Athenians  when 

Bnt  this  hypothesis  is  open  to  mnch  they  first  heard  of  this  expedition, 

douM*   *Hpaiov  Tsixoc  is  not  qnite  are  also   allnded  to  in  the  first 

the  same  as  'Hpaiov;   nor  was  the  Philippic,  p.  U.  s.  SO.  p.  SI.  s.  46. 

latter  place  rery  near  to  the  Cher-  ««l  6|iti<,  &v  iv  Xcj^povijatp  icOOijaQt 

sonese ;   nor  would  Philip  be  yet  ^tXtmeov,  ixtXes  ^oi)0«iv  ^ij^tCsoOt, 

in  a  condition  to  proToke  or  menace  Ac.    When  Philip  was  besieging 

lo  powerAa  a  city  as  Perinthns—  *HpaiOv  Ttixoc,  he  was  said  to  be 

though  he  did  so  ten  year*  after-  iv  Xt^povr^otp. 
-cards  (Biodor.  xvi.  74). 
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chief  Charid^mus;  ten  triremes,  without  any  Boldien  aboard, 
and  with  no  more  than  five  talents  in  money.  ^ 

At  this  time  Gharidtons  was  at  the  height  of  his 
Popularity  poDularity.  It  was  supposed  that  he  could  raise 
ana  maintain  a  mercen^  hand  by  his  own  in- 
genuity and  valour.  His  friends  confidently 
averred  before  the  Athenian  assembly  that  he 
was  the  only  man  capable  of  putting  down  Philip 
and  conquering  Ajnphipous.>  One  of  these 
partisans,  Aristokrates,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
propose  that  a  vote  should  be  passed  ensnting 
inviolability  to  his  person,  and  enacting  that 
any  one  who  killed  him  should  be  seized  where- 
ever  found  in  the  territory  of  Athens  or  her  allies.  This 
proposition  was  attacked  judicially  by  an  accuser  named 
Eutbykl6S|  who  borrowed  a  memorable  discourse  from  the 
pen  of  Demosthenes. 

It  was  thus  that  the  real  sickness,  and  reported  deatii, 
of  Philip,  which  ought  to  have  operated  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  Athenians  by  exposing  to  them 
their  enemy  during  a  moment  of  pecuhar  weak- 
ness, proved  rather  an  opiate  exaggerating  their 
chronic  lethargy,  and  cheating  them  into  a 
belief  that  no  farther  efforts  were  needed. 
*°MFJJ>P<>se  That  belief  appears  to  have  been  proclaimed 
anergefio  by  the  leading,  best-known,  and  senior  speakers, 
those  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  public  assembly, 
and  who  were  principally  relied  upon  for  advice. 
These  men — probably  Eubulus  at  their  head, 
and  Phokion,  so  constantly  named  as  general, 
along  with  him — either  did  not  feel,  or  could  not  hrins 
themselves  to  proclaim,  the  painful  necessity  of  personiu 
military  service  and  increased  taxation.  Though  repeated 
debates  took  place  on  the  insults  offered  to  Athens  in  her 
maritime  dignity,  and  on  the  sufferings  of  those  allies  to 
whom  she  owed  protection — combined  with  accusations 
against  the  generals,  and  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of 
such  mercenary  foreigners  as  Athens  took  into  commission 


Languor  of 
the  Athe- 
nians—the 
prinoipal 
peace- 
leaders, 
Eubnlns, 
Phokion, 


against 
Philip— De- 
mosthenes 
undartakea 
the  duty. 


1  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  80. 
8.  e. 

«  Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  625.  s.  U.  p.  68S,  688.  This  oration, 
delivered  between  Midsammer  862 


and  Midtnmmer  S61  B.C.,  seems  to 
haye  been  prior  to  NoTamber  863 
BO.,  when  the  news  reached  Athens 
that  Philip  was  besieging  'iipsio' 
Tt'ixo«. 
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bat  never  paid — still  the  recognised  public  advisers  shrank 
from  appeal  to  the  dormant  patriotism  or  personal  en- 
dnrance  of  the  citizens.  Thesenoas^bnt  indispensable,  duty 
which  ihey  thus  omitted,  was  performed  for  them  by  a 
younger  competitor,  far  beneath  them  in  established  footing 
and  influence— Demosthen^,  now  about  thirty  years  old — 
in  an  harangue  known  as  the  first  Philippic. 

We  have  already  had  before  us  this  aspiring  man,  as 
a  public  adviser  in  the  assembly.    In  his  first  ^  ^  ^^_ 
parliamentary  harangue  two  years  before,  ^  he  s^ng. 
had  begun  to  inculcate  on  his  countrymen  the  ^"J    'I*" 
general  lesson  of  energv  and  self-reliance,  and  Demo-^ 
to  remind  them  of  that  which  the  comfort,  jSSi'i  o 
activity,  and  peaceful  refinement  of  Athenian 


>  I  adopt  the  date  eooepted  \>y 
most  critics,  on  the  enthoTity  of 
Dionyains  of  Halikamassus,  to  the 
first  Philippic;  the  axohonship  of 
Aristodftmns  862-Ul  B.C.  It  be- 
longs, I  think,  to  the  latter  half 
of  that  year. 

The  statements  of  Bionyslus  bear- 
ing on  this  oration  have  been  much 
called  in  question ;  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, with  good  reason,  in  what  he 
states  about  the  sixth  PhiUppie 
(ad  Amnuaum,  p.  7S6).  What  he 
calls  the  sixths  is  in  reality  the 
fiffh  in  his  own  enumeration, 
coming  next  after  the  first  Philippio 
and  the  three  Olynthlacs.  To  the 
Oratio  de  Pace,  which  is  properly 
the  sixth  in  his  enumeration,  he 
assigns  no  ordinal  number  what- 
ever. What  is  still  more  perplex- 
ing—he gives  as  the  initial  words 
of  what  he  calls  the  sixih  Philippic, 
certain  words  wliich  occur  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  Philippic,  im- 
mediately after  the  financial  scheme 
read  by  Demosthends  to  the  people , 
tbe  words -^*A  |i.iv  f)|Ml<,  (o  &vSpc« 
*A9i)vaioi,  6tBuvi](u9a  cOpitv,  tau-c' 
ioTiv  (Philipp.  1  p.  48).  If  this  were 
correct,  we  should  have  to  divide 
the  first  Philippic  into  two  parts, 
and  recognise  the  latter  part  (after 
the  words  i  |A,iv  i])LtU)  as  a  separate 

VOL.  SI, 


and  later  oration.  Some  critics, 
among  them  Dr.  Thirlwall,  agree 
so  far  with  Dionysius  as  to  separate 
the  latter  part  from  the  former,  and 
to  view  it  as  a  portion  of  some 
later  oration.  I  follow  the  more 
common  opinion,  accepting  the 
oration  as  one.  There  is  a  con- 
fusion either  in  the  text  or  the 
affirmations  of  Dionysius,  which 
has  never  yet  been,  perhaps  cannot 
be,  satisfactorily  cleared  up. 

Bdhnecke  (in  his  Forschuugen 
auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Attischen 
Bedner,  p.  923  seq.)  has  gone  into 
a  fall  and  elaborate  examination 
of  the  first  Philippic  and  all  the 
controversy  respecting  it.  He  re- 
jects the  statement  of  Dionysius 
altogether.  He  considers  that  the 
oration  as  it  stands  now  is  one 
whole,  but  delivered  three  years 
later  than  Dionysius  asserts ;  not 
in  861  B.O.,  but  in  the  Spring  of 
348  B.O.,  after  the  three  Olynthlaos, 
and  a  little  before  the  fall  of  Olyn- 
thus.  He  notices  various  chrono- 
logical matters  (in  my  judgement 
none  of  them  proving  his  point) 
tending  to  show  that  the  harangue 
cannot  have  been  delivered  so  earlj 
as  861  B.o.  But  I  think  the  diffi- 
oulty  of  supposing  that  the  oration 
was  spoken  at  so  late  a  period  of 
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life,  had  a  constant  tendency  to  put  out  of  sight: — That 
the  Oit  J;  as  a  whole,  could  not  maintain  her  security  and 
dignity  against  enemies,  unless  each  citizen  individually, 
hesides  his  home-duties,  were  prepared  to  take  his  fair 
share,  readily  and  without  evasion,  of  the  hardship  and 
cost  of  personal  service  abroad.  >  But  he  had  then  been 
called  upon  to  deal  (in  his  discourse  De  Svmmoriis)  only 
with  the  contingency  of  Persian  hostilities — possible 
indeed,  yet  neither  near  nor  declared ;  he  now  renews  the 
same  exhortation  under  more  pressing  exigences.  He  has 
to  protect  interests  already  suffering,  and  to  repel 
dishonourable  insults,  becoming  from  month  to  month 
more  frequent,  from  an  indefatigable  enemy.  Succes- 
sive assemblies  have  been  occupied  with  complaints  from 
sufferers,  amidst  a  sentiment  of  unwonted  chagrin  and 
helplessness  amons  the  public — ^yet  with  no  material 
comfort  from  the  leading  and  estabhshed  speakers;  who 
content  themselves  with  inveighing  against  the  negligence 
of  the  mercenaries — taken  into  service  by  Athens  but 
never  paid — and  with  threatening  to  impeach  the  generals. 
The  assembly,  wearied  by  repetition  of  topics  promising 
no  improvement  for  the  future,  is  convoked,  probably  to 
hear  some  farther  instance  of  damage  committed  by  the 
Macedonian  cruisers,  when  Demosthenes,  breaking  through 
the  common  formalities  of  precedence,  rises  first  to  address 
them. 

It  had  once  been  the  practice  at  Athens,  that  the 
herald  formally  proclaimed,  when  a  public  assembly  was 
opened —  ''Who  among  the  citizens  above  fifty  years  old 
wishes  to  speak?  and  after  them,  which  of  the  other  citi- 
zens in  his  turn  ?">  Though  this  old  proclamation  had  fall- 
en into  disuse,  the  habit  still  remained,  that  speakers  of 
advanced  age  and  experience  rose  first  after  the  debate 
had  been  opened  by  the  presidinff  magistrates.  But  the 
relations  of^ Athens  with  Fhilip  ha^  been  so  often  discuss- 
ed, that  all  these  men  had  already  delivered  their  senti- 
ments and  exhausted  their  recommendations.    ''Had  their 

the  Olyntliiaii  war,  and  yet  that  earlier  date. 

nothing   Is  said  in  it  about  that  ■  DemosthenAs,  Be  Bjmmor.  p. 

war,  and  next  to  nothing   about  188.  s.  18. 

Olynthus  Itself— is  greater  than  any  *  ifisohinta  oont  Ktesiphont.  p. 

of  those  difficulties  which  BShnecke  866. 

tries   to  make   good   against   the 
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recommendations  been  good,  you  need  not  have  been  now 
debating  the  same  topic  over  again"  i — says  Demosthenes 
as  an  apology  for  standing  forward  out  of  his  tarn  to  pro* 
duce  his  own  views. 

His  views  indeed  were  so  new,  so  independent  of  party- 
sympathies  or  antipathies ,  and  so  plain-spoken  . 
in  comments  on  the  past  as  well  as  in  demands  and^reoom. 
for  the  fatore — that  they  would  hardly  have  Jf®"^**^^"* 
been  proposed  except  by  a  speaker  instinct  with  Philippic" 
the  ideal  of  the  Feriklean  foretime,  familiar  to  Severe com- 
him  from  his  study  of  Thucydides.  In  explicit  the^p^asT 
language,  Demosthenes  throws  the  blame  of  the  *p****3^  ®' 
public  misfortunes,  not  simply  on  the  past  ad-  *  ^^^^  ** 
visers  and  generals  of  the  people,  but  also  on  the  people 
themselves.  ^  It  is  from  this  proclaimed  fact  that  he  starts, 
as  his  main  ground  of  hope  for  future  improvement.  Athens 
contended  formerly  with  honour  against  the  Lacedssmon- 
ians;  and  now  al80,8he  will  exchange  disgrace  for  victorv 
in  her  war  against  Philip,  if  her  citizens  individually  will 
shake  off  their  past  inertxiess  and  negligence,  each  of  them 
henceforward  becoming  ready  to  undertake  his  full  share 
of  personal  duty  in  the  common  cause.  Athens  had  un- 
dergone enouffh  humiliation,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
teadi  her  this  lesson.  She  might  learn  it  farther  from  her 
enemy  Philip  himself,  who  had  raised  himself  from  small 
beginnings,  and  heaped  losses  as  well  as  shame  upon  her, 
mainly  by  his  own  personal  energy,  perseverance,  and  abil- 
ity ;  while  the  Athenian  citizens  had  been  hitherto  so  back- 
ward as  individuals,  and  so  unprepared  as  a  public,  that 
even  if  a  lucky  turn  of  fortune  were  to  hand  over  to  them 

'  DemostbenAt,  Philipp.   i.  init.  o6vTtt>v  '&|au>v  xaxu»c  t&  icpdY(i.aTac 

•  .  .  El  i&iv  icKpl  xaivou  Tiv6«  icpdiT-  ix<i'   i«tl  toi,    tl  itdv9'    A    icpoo^xs 

tfcOTOc  npoOxlOtTo  Xi7tiV|  titi9)ru>v  &v  irpctTTdvTwv  o3-co>«  «lx*^>  ^^^'  ^^  ^^' 

la>c  ol  itXt  i9Tot  tfttv  tlwOitcov  nl«   jjv    a6T&    psXtUo    7svi99ai,   Ac. 

7v<b|fci]v  dict9Jv«f#To  ....  iicitd^  8i  Again,  p.  43.    *i\y  toivuv  xa\  6fi,c(< 

nipt   «I>v    ieoXXdxt<    tlpiQ^caaiv    ouxoi  i^i  t^c  TOiauTTjc  iOtXigai)T«  fivtaOai 

icpittpov   ouf&^alvti  xal  vuvl  axoKtlv,  7vu>|a,t}<  vuV|   iictiS'^iccp   o&   icpi- 

"JIToufiat  xal  itptbTOc  dvaarac  Tcpov,  .  .  .  •  xalna6aif}aOta6T6c|jLiv 

tlxitcoc  &v  au7Xvtt)fi,i]<  TU7x<>vktv*  si  o68iy  Ixaoroc  icoti^etiv  iXitlCuiv,  tov 

Tap  ix  Tou  napsXT)Xu06Toc  ]^p6vou  xdc  8i    nXijalov  «dvO'   6ntp  afixou  9cpi- 

iiovTa  ouTOi  ffuvt^oOXcuaavy  o68tv  &v  ^tiv,  Ac. 

ufiac  vuv  iSti  fiouXsutaOai.  Compare  the  prerious  harangue, 

*  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  40,  De  Bymmoriis,  p.  189.  s.  18. 
41.'0ti  oitiv  Tuiv  St6vTa>v  icoi- 

z2 
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AmphipoliSy  they  would  be  in  no  condition  to  seize  it^* 
Should  the  rumour  prove  true,  that  this  Philip  were  dead^ 
they  would  soon  make  for  themselves  another  Philip  equal* 
ly  troublesome. 

After  thus  severely  commenting  on  the  past  apathy 
of  the  citizens,  and  insisting  upon  a  change  ofdisposition 
as  indispensable,  Demosthenes  proceeds  to  specify  the  par* 
ticular  acts  whereby  such  change  ouffht  to  oe  manifested. 
He  entreats  them  not  to  be  startled  by  the  novelty  of  his 
plan,  but  to  hear  him  patientlv  to  the  end.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  meditations;  other  citizens  may  have  bet* 
ter  to  propose;  if  they  have,  he  shall  not  be  found  to  stand 
in  their  way.  What  is  past^  cannot  be  helped;  nor  is  ex- 
temporaneous speech  the  best  way  of  providing  remedies 
for  a  difficult  future.  2 

He  advises  first,  that  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  shall  b& 
_   .  immediately  put  in  readiness;  that  the  citizens 

on  the  ne-  shall  firmly  resolve  to  serve  in  person  on  boards 
citis*^**^*  whenever  the  occasion  may  require,  and  that 
shall  8«rT6  triremes  and  other  vessels  shall  be  specially 
inperton,  fitted  out  for  half  of  the  horsemen  of  the  city^ 
poset^OM  who  shall  serve  personally  also.  This  force  is 
formation  to  be  kept  ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's  notice, 
aotrng  fleet  and  to  meet  Philip  in  any  of  his  sudden  out* 
and  arma-  marches  to  Chersonesus,  to  Thermopyls,  ta 
"*°  Olynthus,  &c.5 

Secondly,  that  a  farther  permanent  force  shall  be  set 
on  foot  immediately,  to  take  the  aggressive,  and  carry  on 
active  continuous  warfare  against  Philip,  by  harassing  him 
in  various  points  of  his  own  country.  Two  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  200  horse,  will  be  sufficient;  but  it  is  essential 
that  one-fourth  part — 500  of  the  former  and  50  of  the 
latter — shall  be  citizens  of  Athens.    The  remainder  are  to 

>  Demotthento,  Philippic  i.  p.  43,  xal  'nQfutpov  sticovTCc  {AiXiOta  tic  Uo« 

i*  16.    u>c  Si  wv  ix*'7<t  o^'i  8i86v  XtYouaiv,  Ac. 

tu>v  Tu>v  xatp«bi»  'AfifiicoXiv  ii^avdai  ....  Olfiat  Toivov  ifu>  xauTa  Xi- 

dOvaiaO*    &v,   dieT)pTT)(ilvoi   xal   Talc  T«iv  Ix«iv,  |aJ]  xu>Xuu>v  tf  xtc  iXXoc 

icapaoxsoaic  xal  tatc  7vu>|La(c.  ticaxYiXXctal  xt. 

*  BemosthenAt,  Phillpp.  i.  p.  44.  This  deprecatory  tone  deaeryee 

.  •  .  inttSdv  &iravTa  &xo6a7}n,  xpU  notice,  and  the  difficulty  which  the 

vaxt— |jiY]  icp6Ttpov  icpoXa{tf)dvtTc*  fiiQ8'  speaker  anticipates  in  obtaining  » 

&v    16   dpx^c   6ox«b    Tivl   xatvjjv  hearing. 

«apa9xtui]v  Xtftw,  dvapdXXstv  (is  * Demosthends, Philipp.  i.p. 44,46. 

td  icpdYita-ca  i)Ysia6a>'  ou  ^dp  ol  xax^ 
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be  foreign  mercenaries;  ten  swift  sailing  war  triremes  are 
also  to  be  provided  to  protect  the  transports  against 
the  naval  force  of  Philip.  The  citizens  are  to  serve  by 
relays,  relieving  each  other;  every  one  for  a  time  fixed 
beforehand,  yet  none  for  a  very  long  time.  >  The  orator 
then  proceeds  to  calculate  the  cost  of  such  a  standing  force 
for  one  year.  He  assigns  to  each  seaman,  and  to  eacn  foot 
soldier,  ten  drachmn  per  month,  or  two  oboli  per  day;  to 
each  horseman,  thirty  drachmie  per  month,  or  one  drachma 
(six  oboli)  iger  day.  No  difference  is  made  between  the 
Athenian  citizen  and  the  foreigner.  The  sum  here  assigned 
is  not  full  pay,  but  simply  the  cost  of  each  man's  mainten- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  Demosthenes  pledges  himself, 
that  if  thus  much  be  furnished  by  the  state,  the  remainder 
of  a  full  pay  (or  as  much  again)  will  be  made  up  by  what 
the  soldiers  will  themselves  acquire  in  the  war;  and  that 
too,  without  wrong  done  to  allies  or  neutral  Greeks.  The 
total  annual  cost  thus  incurred  will  be  92  talents  (^  about 
22,000/.).  He  does  not  give  any  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  of  his  other  armament,  of  50  triremes;  which  are  to 
be  equipped  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  emer- 
gences, but  not  sent  out  on  permanent  service. 

His  next  task  is,  to  provide  ways  and  means  for 
meeting   such  additional   cost   of  92   talents.  ^^^ 
Here  he  produces  and  reads  to  the  assembly,  flnanoiai 
a  special  financial  scheme,  drawn  up  in  writing.  Jj"J®; 
Not  being  actually  embodied  in  the  speech,  the 
scheme  has  been  unfortunately  lost;  though  its  contents 
would  help  us  materially  to  appreciate  the  views  of  Demo- 
sthenes. ^    It  must  have  been  more  or  less  complicated  in 
its  details ;  not  a  simple  proposition  for  an  eisphora  or  prop- 
erty-tax, which  would  have  been  announced  in  a  sentence 
of  the  orator's  speech. 

Assuming  the  money,  the  ships,  and  the  armament  for 
permanent  service,  to  be  provided,  Demosthenes  proposes 
that  a  formal  law  be  passed,  making  such  permanent  ser- 
vice peremptory;  the  general  in  command  being  held 
responsible  for  the  efficient  employment  of  the  force.' 
The  islands,  the  maritime  allies,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
-^gean  would  then  become  secure;  while  the  profits  of 

i])emoBthend8|Philipp.l.p.46,4e.     tffrlv  &7(u  flfpa^a. 
t  DemoBthenAf,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,        *  Demostbenftt,  Phillpp.  1.  p.  49. 
49.  *A  8*  bicdp^ai  8tt  icap*  &|i.u><«,  xaux'     8.  87. 
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Philip  from  hiB  captures  at  sea  would  be  arrested.  >  The 
quarters  of  the  armament  might  be  established,  during 
winter  or  bad  weather,  in  Skiathos,  Thasos,  Lemnos,  or 
other  adjoining  islands,  from  whence  they  could  act  at  all 
times  against  f  hilip  on  his  own  coast;  while  from  Athens 
it  was  difficult  to  arrive  thither  either  during  the  preval- 
ence of  the  Etesian  winds  or  during  winter — the  seasons 
usually  selected  by  Philip  for  his  aggressions.  > 

The  aggregate  means  of  Athens  (Demosthenes  affirmed) 
Mischiefs  ^  ™®^  money,  ships,  hoplites,  horsemen,  were 
of  the  past  greater  than  could  be  found  anywhere  else.  But 
anS^wantof  "i*^®^^  ^^^J  ^^  never  been  properly  employed, 
praparation  The  Athenians,  like  awkward  pugilists,  waited 
done  by  the  ^^^  I^bilip  to  strike,  and  then  put  up  their  hands 
to  follow  his  blow.  They  never  sought  to  look 
him  in  the  face — nor  to  be  ready  with  a  good 
defensive  system  beforehand — ^nor  to  anticipate 
him  in  offensive  operations. '  While  their  reli- 
gious festivab,  the  Panathenaic,  Dionysiac,  and 
others,  were  not  only  celebrated  with  costly  splendour,  but 
pre*arranged  with  the  most  careful  pains,  so  that  nothing 
was  ever  wanting  in  detail  at  the  moment  of  execution — 
their  military  force  was  left  without  organisation  or  pre- 
determined system.  Whenever  any  new  encroachment  of 
Philip  was  made  known,  nothing  was  found  ready  to  meet 
it;  fresh  decrees  were  to  be  voted,  modified,  and  put  in 
execution,  for  each  special  occasion;  the  time  for  action  was 
wasted  in  preparation,  and  before  a  force  could  be  placed 
on  shipboard,  the  moment  for  execution  had  passed^  *>  This 


mereenary 

unpaid 

armaments^ 

•erring 

without 

oitixens. 


'  BemosthenAs,  Phillpp.  i.  p.  49. 
1.88,  89. 

•  DemosthenAs,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48, 
49.  *The  obstinacy  and  Tiolence  of 
the  Etesian  winds,  in  July  and 
August,  are  well  known  to  those 
who  haye  had  to  struggle  with 
them  in  the  Agean  during  that 
■easott"  (Oolonel  Leake,  Trarels 
in  Northern  Qreece,  vol.  iy.  oh.  42. 
p.  486). 

The  Etesian  winds,  blowing  flrom 
the  north,  made  it  difficult  to  reach 
Macedonia  flrom  Athens. 

Compare  BemosthenAs,  De  Bebus 


Ohersonesi,  p.  93.  s.  14. 

■  DemosthenAs,  Phillpp.  i.  p.  61. 

s.  46 6(tti«  6c,  icXtifftTjv  56va- 

ffctv  &«AvTO>v  Ixov-cccy  tpii)pcic,  6icXl- 
Ta<,  (KKiTac,  yj^r^yJkxm^  icp69o6ov> 
toOtcov  |iiy  p^XP^  "^^^  Tr,|iKpov  ^|A<p«c 
odStvl  KWicott  si;  6cov  ri  xi^P^^ffOt. 

«  Demosthenes,  Philpp.  i.  p.  60. 
iv  8i  TOic  ictpl  Tou  RoXi|tou  Sraxta, 
ot6i^pOtt)ta«  dipiora,  fticavta.  Totjap- 
ouv  d|ia  dxi)x6a(Aiv  xt  xal  Tptijpdp- 
Xooc  xaSlaxafLtv,  xcil  tootoic  dvri- 
86aci<  ieoiovpLc9a  xvX  «tpl  ^pYiR^tov 
icdpou  axo«oupitV|  Ao, 
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practice  of  waiting  for  Philip  to  act  offensively,  and  then 
sending  aid  to  the  point  attacked,  was  ruinous;  the  war 
must  be  carried  on  by  a  standing  force  put  in  motion  be- 
forehand. 1 

To  provide  and  pay  such  a  standing  force,  is  one  of 
the  main  points  in  the  project  of  Demosthenes;  the  abso- 
lute necessity  that  it  shall  consist,  in  large  proportion  at 
least,  of  citizens,  is  another.  To  this  latter  point  he  re- 
verts again  and  again,  insisting  that  the  foreign  mercena- 
ries— sent  out  to  make  their  pay  where  or  how  they  could, 
and  unaccompanied  by  Athenian  citizens — were  at  best 
useless  and  untrustworthy.  They  did  more  mischief  to 
friends  and  allies,  who  were  terrified  at  the  very  tidings 
of  their  approach — than  to  the  enemy.  >  The  ffeneral 
unprovided  with  funds  to  pay  them,  was  compelled  to  fol- 
low them  wheresoever  they  chose  to  go,  disregarding  his 
orders  received  from  the  citv.  To  try  him  afterwards  for 
that  which  he  could  not  help,  was  unprofitable  disgrace. 
But  if  the  troops  were  reguku:ly  paid;  if,  besides,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  were  Athenian  citizens,  them- 
selves interested  in  success,  and  inspectors  of  all  that  was 
done;  then  the  general  would  be  found  willing  and  able  to 
attack  iiie  enemy  with  vigour — and  miffht  be  held  to  a 
rigorous  accountability,  if  ne  did  not.  Such  was  the  only 
way  in  which  the  formidable  and  evergrowing  force  of  their 
enemy  Philip  could  be  successfully  combated.  As  matters 
now  stood ,  the  inefficiency  of  Athenian  operations  was  so 
ridiculous,  that  men  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether 
Athens  was  really  in  earnest.  Her  chief  military  officers 
— her  ten  generals,  ten  taziarchs,  ten  phylarchs,  and  two 
hipparchs,  annuaUy  chosen — were  busied  only  in  the  affairs 
of  the  city  and  in  the  showy  religious  processions.    They 

1  D«mostbend8,  Phillpp.  1.  p.  48,  raxot  fteiXXov  oTxcxat  icXiovta,  6  H 

49.  8ti— 1&^  f)o7]9tlaK  icoXsfuiv  (6ots-  9TpaTi)76«  dxoXou9si*  tlxoTux*  o6  fdtp 

ptovfuv   ifap   dffdvTtt>v)    dXXdi    «apa-  ivTiv  dpX'iv  |tT)  fiiSivra  (tia96v.    Ti 

axw^  auvt^ti  xal  8ovd|ACi.  o&v  xsXtuu);  xdc  itpofdaitc  dfsXttv 

Compare  his  Oration  De  Bebns  xai  toO  aTpaTY}70u  xal  td>v  orpaTiO)- 

Chenonesi,  p.  93.  i.  11.  Td>v,    (fci996v   noplaavtac    xal   o-cpa- 

*  D«inogtheii6s,  Philipp.  i.  p.  46.  Ti<bTa«  olxtlooc  (uaictp  iicdictii<  xtbv 

s.  28.  t^  oG  8*  adtd  xa9*   a6Td  rd  aTpaTVj^ou^Uvwv  itapaxaTaangoavrac, 

(caxd  6|tiv  otpaxtucTat,  roue  flXouc  Ao. 

«ixa  xal  To6«  90(i{jidxouc,  oi  8'   tx-  ......  p.  68.  •.  51.  xal  ol  fifti» 

9pol   fulCouc   Tou   Siovtof   jsYd^aoi*  ^X^P^^  xataYtXtbatv,  ol  8i  aO{t|Aaxo^ 

xal  icapax6'j»avTa  ticl  t6v  t^c  ic6Xsu)«  teSvaai  x!})  6iti  xouc  toioutouc  dico- 

ciXtfiov,    icpoc  'i^prdfiaCov   xal  vav-  axoXou^,  Ac 
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left  the  real  business  of  war  to  a  foreign  general  named 
Kenelaus.^  Such  a  system  was  disgracefuL  The  honour 
of  Athens  ought  to  be  maintained  by  her  own  citiaeiiB, 
both  as  generals  and  as  soldiers. 

Sucnare  the  principal  features  in  the  discourse  called 
Ohwaoter-  ^®  First  Philippic ;  the  earliest  public  harangue 
istios  of  delivered  by  DemosthenSs  to  the  Athenian  as- 
Phiiippio  sembly,  in  reference  to  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
— pntdent  is  uot  merely  a  splendid  piece  of  oratory,  em- 
•arify  wtrn-  P^**^®  *^^  forcible  in  its  appeal  to  the  emotions ; 
ings  of  Da-  bringing  the  audience  by  many  different  roada, 
motthenAs.  ^o  the  main  conviction  which  the  orator  seeks 
to  impress ;  profoundly  animated  with  genuine  Pan-hellenic 
patriotism,  and  with  the  dignity  of  that  free  Grecian  world 
now  threatened  by  a  monarch  from  without.  It  has  other 
merits  besides,  not  less  important  in  themselves,  and  lying 
more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  the  historian.  We 
find  Demosthenes,  yet  only  thirty  years  old — young  in  po- 
litical life — and  thirteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Chsro- 
neia — taking  accurate  measure  of  the  political  relations 
between  Athens  and  Philip;  ezamininff  those  relations 
during  the  past,  pointing  out  how  theyhad  become  every  year 
more  unfavourable,  and  foretelling  the  dangerous  contin- 
gencesof  the  future,  unless  better  precautions  were  taken; 
exposing  with  courageous  frankness  not  only  the  past  mis- 
management of  pubhc  men,  bi^t  also  those  defective  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people  themselves  wherein  such  management 
had  its  root;  lastly ,  after  fault  found ,  adventuring  on  his 
own  responsibility  to  propose  specific  measures  of  correc- 
tion, and  urging  upon  reluctant  citizens  a  painful  impo- 
sition of  personal  hardship  as  well  as  of  taxation.  We 
shall  find  him  insisting  on  the  same  obligation,  irksome 
alike  to  the  leading  politicians  and  to  the  people,^  through- 
out all   the  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.      vVe  note  his 

1  DemoBthends,  Fhilipp.  i.  p.  47  pT)aiao(tai.    *E()ouX6fi,i]y  V  ftv,  <ua«tp 

iml  vuv  ft  YiX<o<  IsQ'  u><  XP^M-*^*  ^"^^  ^P-^^  oufjifipci  tA  fiiXTtvxa  dxou- 

xoU  icpaY|«>«9i.  tiv  olSoEi  ouTU>c  tlficvai  ouvoiaov  %ui 

*  DemosthenAs,  Fhilipp.  i.  p.  64.  xcji  t&  fJiXxiaTa  siicovTi*.  itoXXcji  f&p 

t.    68.     'Eyu>   f<.cv   ouv    o&T*    &XXoTt  &v  iqSiov  tlnov.    Nuv  8  *  iic'   d€i]Xoic 

ictbnoTt  icp6«    X"P*^  tlXdjiijv   Xifctv,  oOai  Toi«  Aici  tooTu>v  ipiauT^  T*^'!" 

8,Ti   &v  fiv)  xcti   auvolfftiv  ictfftiaf<.i-  aofilvotcj  Sjmdc  kni  T(j>  auvolotiv  6|«.iVy 

Noc  fU)  vuv  Tt  &  ftYvtiDonu)  iidvO'    d-  &v  icpd6Y]tt|   xaOxa  ictictto9ai  X^fciv 

ieXu>$,  o6div   6icoattiXdfitvo<,  ncna^-  otipoufiat. 
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warDiDgBy  given  at  this  early  day,  when  timely  prevention 
would  have  been  easily  practicable ;  and  his  superiority  to 
elder  politicians  likeEubulus  andPhokion,  in  prudent  appre- 
ciation, in  foresight,  and  in  the  courage  of  speaking  out  un- 
palatable truths.  More  than  twenty  years  after  this  period, 
when  Athens  had  lost  the  game  and  was  in  her  phase  of 
humiliation,  Demosthenes  (in  repelling  the  charges  of  those 
who  imputed  her  misfortunes  to  his  bad  advice^  measures 
the  real  extent  to  which  a  political  statesman  is  properly 
responsible.  The  first  of  all  things  is, —  ^To  see  events  in 
their  beginnings — to  discern  tendencies  beforehand,  and 
proclaim  them  beforehand  to  others — to  abridge  as  much 
as  possible  the  rubs,  impediments,  jealousies,  and  tardy 
movements ,  inseparable  from  the  march  of  a  free  city — 
and  to  infuse  among  the  citizens  harmony,  friendly  feelings, 
and  zeal  for  the  performance  of  their  duties."  >  The  first 
Philippic  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove,  how  justly  Demo- 
sthenes lays  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  ^'seen  events  in 
their  beginninffs"  and  given  timely  warning  to  his  coun- 
trymen. It  wul  also  go  to  show,  along  with  other  proofs 
hereafter  to  be  seen,  t£it  he  was  not  less  honest  and  judi- 
cious in  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
statesman's  duty — that  of  working  up  his  countrymen  to 
unanimous  and  resolute  enterprise;  to  the  pitch  requisite 
not  merely  for  speaking  and  voting,  but  for  acting  and 
sufPering,  against  the  public  enemy. 

We  know  neither  the  actual  course,  nor  the  con- 
cluding vote  of  this  debate,  wherein  Demosthenes  ^^  ^i 
took  a  part  so  unexpectedly  prominent.    But  xa^ice  of 
we   know    that  neither  of  the  two  positive  Demo- 
measures  which  he  recommends  was  carried  into  J|^^i°d'into 
effect.  The  working  armament  was  not  sent  out,  effect:  no 
nor  was  the  home-force,  destined  to  be  held  in  ^jJ^^JJ^g 
reserve  for  instant  movement  in  case  of  emer-  adopted  by 
gency,  ever  got  ready.    It  was  not  Until  the  fol-  Athene, 
lowing  month  of  September  (the  oration  being  delivered 

'  DemoeibenAf,  De  OorOD&,  p.  808.  (ht  t&«  Ixaoraxou  PpaBuT^^tac,  6«- 

^  808.    'AXXdc  f&TJy  u>v  f  &v  6  pi^xtop  vouc,  d'polac,  9iXovkixla<,&icoXiTixdc 

u«e6duvoc  tTi]|   fcaaav  iUtaatv  Xifi-  taic  icdXtat  xpoaseriv   Aicdaai«   xal 

39H*  o&  icapatTOu|Aat.    Ttva  ouv  tatl  dvaxxaic  &ffcapTiQ|jLata,  Tau9'  a><  tic 

'>OTa; '18tW  Tot  icpdYfia'caapXV*^')  iXd^risTa  auaxctXat,   xal   toOvavtlov 

i3i  xpoaioQiaOai  xai  npotiicsiv  toU  <U  6fi^voi«v  xal  ytXlav  xal  too  td 

ttXXoi^.    Tsuta  ict::paxTal  |toi.    Kal  fiiovxa  icoitiv  6p|ty|v  itpotp^'j'*** 
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some  time  in  the  first  half  of  351  b.c),  that  any  actual  force 
was  sent  against  Philip ;  and  even  then  nothing  more  was 
done  than  to  send  the  mercenary  chief  Gharidemus  to  the 
Chersonese,  with  ten  triremes ,  and  five  talents  in  money, 
but  no  soldiers.  >  Nor  is  there  any  probability  that  De- 
mosthenes even  obtained  a  favourable  vote  of  the  assembly ; 
though  strong  votes  against  Philip  were  often  passed  with- 
out being  ever  put  in  execution  afterwards.  > 

Demosthenes  was  doubtless  opposed  by  those  senior 
Opponenti  Statesmen  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to 
of  Demo-  come  forward  themselves  with  the  same  pro- 
AtSens— *  positions,  assumiug  the  necessity  to  be  nndeni- 
Bpeaken  in  able.  But  what  ground  was  taken  in  opposing 
PhuFp— **'  ^^™'  ^®  ^®  ^^^  know.  There  existed  at  that 
alarm  time  in  Athens  a  certain  party  or  section  who 

Persiln'^*  Undervalued  Philip  as  an  enemy  not  really 
king  still  formidable — far  less  formidable  than  the  Persian 
oontinuet.  ting.  3  The  reports  of  Persian  force  and  prepa- 
ration, prevalent  two  years  before  when  Demosthenes 
delivered  his  harangue  on  the  Symmories,  seem  still  to 
have  continued,  and  may  partly  explain  the  inaction  against 
Philip.  Such  reports  would  be  magnified,  or  fabricated,  by 
another  Athenian  party  much  more  dangerous;  in  commu- 
nication with,  and  probably  paid  by,  Philip  himself.  To 
this  party  Demosthenes  makes  his  earliest  allusion  in  the 
first  Philippic,  *  and  reverts  to  them  on  many  occasions 
afterwards.  We  may  be  very  certain  that  there  were 
Athenian  citizens  serving  as  Philip's  secret  agents,  though 
we  cannot  assign  their  names.  It  would  be  not  less  ms 
interest  to  purchase  such  auxiliaries,  than  to  employ  paid 
spies  in  his  operations  of  war;^  while  the  prevalent  political 

>  DemosthenAs,  Olynth.  iiL  p.  29.  tv(o  o<  OiXticnou  filv  a)«  5p*  o58«vic 

B.  5.  d^lou  KoXXdxic  oXixcupouvTOtCi  PaatXi* 

*  Demogthendt,  Philipp.  1.  p.  48.  8*  tuc  la^up^v  i^^P^  o^<  &v  xpotXi)- 
t.S4;  Oljnth.ii.  P.21.S.  IS;  Oljnth.  Tai  9oi)oU)A<vou<.  £t  8t  t^v  |iiv 
iil.  p.  29.  s.  6.  p.  82.  8. 16;  De  Rho-  cb<  fauXov  o6x  df«.uvo6fi.g9a, 
diomm  Libertate,  p.  190.  b.  1.  And  t4>  dt  <i><  foficp^  icdv8'  6stUofttv, 
not  merelj  rotes  againBt  Philip,  Tp4«  xivac  icapaTa£6|At9a; 

but  against  others  also,  remained  This   oration  was   delivered  in 

either  unexecuted  or  inadequately  861-360  b  o. ;  a  few  months  after  the 

executed    (Bemosthends,    Do    Be-  first  Philippic. 

public4  Ordinanda,  p.  176,  176).  *  Demosthends,  Philipp.  i.  p.  4ft. 

*  Demosthends,  De  Bhodior.  Li-  s.  21 ;  Olyntbiso  ii.  p.  19.  s.  4. 
bertat.  p.  197.  s.  81.    6pu>  8'   Opicbv  *  Compare  the  advice  of  the  The- 
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antipathies  at  Athens,  couj  led  with  the  laxity  of  public 
morality  in  individaalsy  would  render  it  perfectly  practi- 
cable to  obtain  suitable  instruments.  That  not  only  at 
Athens,  but  also  at  Amphipolis,  Potidasa,  Olynthus  and 
elsewhere,  Philip  achieved  nis  successes,  partly  by  pur- 
chasing corrupt  partisans  among  the  leaders  of  his  enemies 
— is  an  assertion  so  intrinsicsJly  probable,  that  we  may 
readily  believe  it,  though  advanced  chiefly  by  unfriendly 
witnesses.  Such  corruption  alone,  indeed,  would  not  have 
availed  him,  but  it  was  eminently  useful  when  combined 
with  well-employed  force  and  military  genius. 

tens  to  Mavdonlut  in  479  B.o.~daring  the  Fenian  inrasion  of  Greece 
(Herodot.  iz.  S). 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVra. 

EtJBOIC  AND  OLYNTHTAN  WARS. 

Iv  even  in  Athens,  at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  of 
B.C.  sfii.  DemostheneSy  the  uneasiness  about  Philip  was 
Change  of  considerable,  much  more  serious  had  it  become 
St  oiyn^us  amouff  his  neighbours  the  Olynthians.  He  had 
-the  ffained  them  over,  four  years  before,  by  trans- 

•ft»?d"f"'  ferring  to  them  the  territory  of  Anthemus  — 
Philip—  and  the  still  more  important  town  of  Potideea^ 
p^Me°*wiUi  captured  by  his  own  arms  from  Athens.  Grateful 
Athens.  for  these  cessions,  they  had  become  his  allies  in 
his  war  with  Athens,  whom  they  hated  on  every  ground. 
But  a  material  change  had  since  taken  place.  Since  the 
loss  of  Meth6nS,  Athens,  expelled  from  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  had  ceased  to  be  a  hostile  neighbour,  or 
to  inspire  alarm  to  the  Olynthians;  while  the  immense 
increase  in  the  power  of  Philip,  combined  with  his  ability 
and  ambition  alike  manifest,  had  overlaid  their  gratitude 
for  the  past  by  a  sentiment  of  fear  for  the  future.  It  was 
but  too  clear  that  a  prince  who  stretched  his  encroaching 
arms  in  all  directions — to  Thermopylae,  to  lUyria,  and  to 
Thrace  —  would  not  long  suffer  the  fertile  peninsula 
between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymotiic  gulfs  to  remain 
occupied  by  free  Grecian  communities.  Accordingly,  it 
seems  that  after  the  great  victory  of  Philip  in  Thessaly 
over  the  Phokians  (in  the  first  half  of  352  B.C.),  the 
Olynthians  manifested  their  uneasiness  by  seceding  from 
alliance  with  him  against  Athens.  They  concluded  peace 
with  that  city,  and  manifested  such  friendly  sentiments 
that  an  alliance  began  to  be  thought  possible.  This  peace 
seems  to  have  been  concluded  before  November  352  b.c.i 

>  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  {aouv*  iictiSi]  6i  (l6ov  (itlCw  t^<  itp6c 

666.  1.  189.   ixtlvoi  (Olynthians)  lu>c  a6Toi»c  iciaxcux  x^T'^^H^vo^ 

{Aiv  ItbpcDv  a5T6v  (Philip)  ttjXixoutov  OjAac,  oOc  toaatv  dxdvTtuv  dvSpuHcarw 

^Xlxoc  &v  ict9T6<  Oic^px<)  oOf/Lfjiaxol  ^dioT*  Sv  xat  toOc  ixslvou  flXou^  xal 

T»  ^aotv,  xal  ii  cxclvov  fi|i.iv  txoXi-  «6t6v   t6v   ^Utitxov  dieoxttlvavcac. 
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Here  was  on  important  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Olynthians.  Though  they  probahly  VniHeiidiy 
intended  it,  not  as  a  measure  of  hostility  against  pjf///^''  ^' 
Philip,  but  simply  as  a  precaution  to  ensure  to  towiids 
themselves  recourse  elsewhere  in  case  of  becom-  oiynthni— 
ing  exposed  to  his  attack,  it  was  not  likely  that  into°wM  in 
he  would  either  draw  or  recognise  any  such  ^w  ■o- 
distinction.  He  would  probably  consider  that  by  the  cession 
of  Potidsea,  he  had  purchased  their  cooperation  against 
Athens,  and  would  treat  their  secession  as  at  least  making 
an  end  to  all  amicable  relations. 

A  few  months  afterwards  (at  the  date  of  the  first 
Philippic*)  we  find  that  he,  or  his  soldiers,  had  attacked, 
and  made  sudden  excursions  into  their  territory,  close 
adjoining  to  his  own. 

In  this  state  of  partial  hostility,  yet  without  proclaim- 
ed or  vigorous  war,  matters  seem  to  have  remained 
throughout  the  year  351  b.c.  Philip  was  engaged  during 
that  year  in  his  Thracian  expedition,  where  he  fell  sick, 
80  that  aggressive  enterprise  was  for  the  time  suspended. 
Keanwhile  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  proposed  to  Olyn- 
thuB  a  scheme  of  decided  alliance  against  Philip.  >  But  the 
Olynthians  had  too  much  to  fear  from  him,  to  become 
themselves  the  aggressors.  They  still  probably  hoped  that 
he  might  fi.nd  sufficient  enemies  and  occupation  elsewhere, 
among  Thracians,  Blyrians,  Pesonians,  Arymbas  and  the 
%irot8,  and  Athenians  ;>  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  be 
the  first  to  provoke  a  contest.  This  state  of  reciprocal 
mistrust  4  continued  for  several  months,  until  at  length 

?iXooc  ctKoliqvTai,  faal  8e  xal  ou|i-  iOpuXXouv    Te(o«,    'OXuvSlooc 

|Lix<^<  «oii^3Co6ai.  txicoXc{A7]9at  8tTv  ^iXlicicip,  ^i- 

^e  know  from  Dionyslns  that  <fOytv    a&T6|AaT0v,   xal   Tau8'   <b<   Av 

^^ia  ontion  was  delireied  between  u|*iv  fidXioTa  9U(&9<poi.    El  fiiv  Y&p 

Uid8ainmerS62B.a.andHidrammer  &«p*    6|*u>v  vctoOivtcc   dvtlXovTO  t6v 

^1  B.C.    I  have  already  remarked  ic6Xt|iov,  o^aXcpol  oO|i|Aaxot  xa\  lAi^pi 

^»t  it  mast  hare  been  deliTered,  too  toiut'  iv  ip<i>x6Tt«  ^vav  taio^j  Ac. 

in  my  judgement,  before  the  month  Compare  Olynth.  iii.  p.  80.  s.  9. 

^^^^Aterion  (November)  8A8  b.o.  and  p.  88.  s.  18.   o6x  o5c  tl  itoXft|i;^- 

'  Demosthends,  Philippic  i.  p.  44.  catrv,  itolpuoc  ocbcsiv  6xi9Xvou|ac6«, 

''  ^0.  ....  inl  t&c  i^al<pvi}<  xautac'  oOtoi  vOv  icoXtfiouiTfltt ; 

^«&  T^c  olxtlac  x*^P^<  ot^Tou  9Tpa-  '  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  1.  p.  18. 

5ti«c,  tU  nOXac  xai  Xt}p6YYi90v  naX  s.  18. 

OXovSov  nal  Sicot  Po6XcTai.  *  Demosthenfts,  Olynth.  ill.  p.  80. 

*  l>emosthen8s,  Olynthiac  i.  p.  11.  s.  8.  eQxt  ^iXiicico<  iSd^^si  toutovc, 

••'•  ••••.•  voifl  xap,  8  iedvTt«  o66'  oOtot  ^IXiicxoV)  *o. 
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Philip  began  serious  operations  against  them;  not  vei 
long  after  his  recovery  from  the  sickness  in  Thrace,  ai 

a  little  befoij 


seemingly  towards  the  middle  of  350  B.o.p 
the  beginning  of  Olympiad  107,  3. 

It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  such  semi 
-  hostile  relations  that  two  half-brothers  of  Philip 

hal^  ^*  sons  of  his  father  Amyntas  by  another  mother 
PMH*"  ®'  sought  and  obtained  shelter  at  Olynthus.  Thej 
obtain  came  as  his  enemies;  for  he  had  put  to  deatl 

oi***S  **  already  one  of  their  brothers,  and  they  them^ 
^  ^*'  selves  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  flight 
Whether  they  had  committed  any  positive  act  to  provoke 
his  wrath,  we  are  not  informed;  but  such  tragedies  were 
not  un&equent  in  the  Macedonian  regal  family.  While 
Olynthus  was  friendly  and  grateful  to  Philip,  these  exiles 
would  not  have  resorted  thither;  but  they  were  now  fa- 
vourably received,  and  may  perhaps  have  held  out  hopes 
that  in  case  of  war  they  could  raise  a  Macedonian  party 
against  Philip.  To  that  prince,  the  reception  of  his  fu- 
gitive enemies  served  as  a  plausible  pretence  for  war— 
which  he  doubtless  would  under  all  circumstances  have 
prosecuted — against  Olynthus;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
so  put  forward  in  his  public  declarations. > 

But  Philip,  in  accomplishing  his  conquests,  knew  well 
intrignei  ^^"^  ^  blend  the  influences  of  deceit  and  seduo- 
of  Philip  in  tion  with  those  of  arms,  and  to  divide  or  corrupt 
those  whom  he  intended  to  subdue.  To  such 
insidious  approaches  Olynthus  was  in  many 
ways  open.  The  power  of  that  city  consisteo, 
in  great  part,  in  ner  position  as  chief  of  a  nu- 
merous confederacy,  including  alarge  proportion^ 

1  DemoithenAt,  Olynth.  i.  p.  13.     oordingly,  it  is  hardly  reaionablt 

•.18 ^o8ivi)Oft'  itdiXiv  ^atoac 

o6ii  inl  t6  ^^6u|Uiv  dicixXtvcv,  &XX' 
«006c'OXov6loic  iictxclpi}9«v. 

What  length  of  time  is  denoted 
by  the  adrerb  sftSdc,  must,  of  oourse, 
be  matter  of  oonjecture.  If  the 
expression  had  been  found  In  the 
Oration  De  GoronH,  dellrered 
twenty  years  afterwards,  we  might 
have  constmed  t69{»<  rery  loosely. 
But  it  ooours  here  in  an  oration 
delirered  probably  in  the  latter 
half  of  860  B.p.,->oertainly  not  later 
than  the  first  half  of  848  o.o.    Ac- 


Olynthus— 
his  means 
of  oorrup- 
tlon  and  of 
fomenting 
intestine 
disoord. 


to  assign  to  the  interral  here  de* 
signated  by  s06u«  (that  between 
Philip's  reoorery  and  his  Merloni 
attaok  upon  the  Olynthiana)  • 
longer  time  than  six  months.  ^* 
should  then  suppose  this  attack  io 
hare  been  oommenoed  aboat  the 
last  quarter  of  Olymp.  107,  S;  or 
in  the  first  half  of  860  B.o.  TbU  i» 
the  Tiew  ofBdhneeke,  and  I  think 
Tory  probable  (Torschungen,  p.  ill)' 
•  Justin,  Till.  8;  Orosius,  Ki-  ^• 
Justin  sUtes  this  as  the  eauH  of  the 
attaclc  made  by  Philip  on  Olynthaf 
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though  probably  not  all,  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  penin- 
sala  of  ChalkidikS.  Among  the  di£Perent  members  of  such 
a  confederacy,  there  was  more  or  less  of  dissentient  interest 
or  sentiment,  which  accidental  circumstances  might  inflame 
so  as  to  induce  a  wish  for  separation.  In  each  city,  more- 
over, and  in  Olynthus  itself,  there  were  ambitious  citizens 
competing  for  power,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
whereby  it  was  to  be  acquired  or  retained.  In  each  of 
them,  Philip  could  open  intrigues,  and  enlist  partisans;  in 
some,  he  would  probably  receive  invitations  to  do  so;  for 
the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  while  it  inspired  alarm  in  some 
quartera,  raised  hopes  among  disappointed  and  jealous 
minorities.  If,  through  such  predisposing  circumstances, 
he  either  made  or  found  partisans  and  traitors  in  the  dis- 
tant cities  of  Peloponnesus,  much  more  was  this  practicable 
for  him  in  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  GhalkidikS.  Olyn- 
thus and  the  other  cities  were  nearly  all  conterminous  with 
the  Macedonian  territory,  some  probably  with  boundaries 
not  clearly  settled.  Ferdikkas  11.  had  given  to  the  Olynth- 
ians  (at  the  be^^inning  of  the  Feloponnesian  war^)  a  por- 
tion of  his  territory  near  the  Lake  Bolbe:  Philip  himself 
had  given  to  them  the  district  of  Anthemus.  Possessed 
of  so  much  neighbouring  land,  he  had  the  means,  with  little 
loss  to  himself,  of  materially  favouring  or  enriching  such 
individual  citizens,  of  Olynthus  or  other  cities,  as  chose  to 
promote  his  designs.  Besides  direct  bribes,  where  that 
mode  of  proceeding  was  most  e£fective,  he  could  grant  the 
right  of  gratuitous  pasture  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  one, and 
furnish  abundant  supplies  of  timber  to  another.  Master  as 
he  now  was  of  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  he  could  at  pleasure 
open  or  close  to  them  the  speculations  in  the  gold  mines  of 
Mount  PangsBus,  for  which  they  had  always  hankered.  >  If 
his  privateers  harassed  even  the  powerful  Athens,  and  the 
islands  under  her  protection,  much  more  vexatious  would 
they  be  to  his  neighbours  in  the  Ghalkidic  peninsula,  which 
they  as  it  were  encircled,  &om  the  Thermaic  G-ulf  on  one 
side  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf  on  the  other.  Lastly,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  some  individuals  in  these  cities  liad  found  it 

— irhioh    I  do   not  beliOTO.    Bat  thni  when  the  city  wm  taken,  and 

I  see  no  ground  for  doubting  the  put  both  of  them  to  death. 
fact  itself— or  for  doubting  that        '  Tbueyd.  i.  08. 
Philip  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  preUxt.        *  Bemosthenfts,  Vals.  Leg.  p.  486, 

Be  found  the  half-brothers  in  Olyn-  486 ;  Xenophon,  Hellen.  ▼.  9. 17. 
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profitable  to  take  service,  civil  or  military,  under  Philip, 
which  would  supj^ly  him  with  correspondents  and  ad- 
herents among  their  friends  and  relatives. 

It  will  thus  be  easily  seen,  that  with  reference  to  Olyn- 
thns  and  her  confederate  cities,  Philip  had  at  his  command 
means  of  private  benefit  and  annoyance  to  snch  an  extent, 
as  would  ensure  to  him  the  cooperation  of  a  venal  and 
traitorous  minority  in  each;  such  minority  of  course  blend- 
ing its  proceedinffs,  and  concealing  its  purposes,  among  the 
standing  political  feuds  of  the  place.  Tnese  means  however 
were  omy  preliminary  to  the  direct  use  of  the  sword.  His 
seductions  and  presents  commenced  the  work,  but  his  ex- 
cellent generalsnip  and  soldiers — the  phalanx,  the  hypa»- 
pistid,  and  the  cavalry,  all  now  brought  into  admirable 
training  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reigns-completed  it^ 

Though  Demosthenes  in  one  passage  goes  so  far  as  to 
Conque«t  ^^^  ^^*  Philip  rated  lus  estabUshed  influence 
and  de-  80  high  as  to  cxpect  to  incorporate  the  Chal- 
the*oi**^nth-  ^^^^^  confederacy  in  his  empire  without  serious 
ian  oon°  difficulty  and  without  even  real  war  ^ — there  is 
federate  ground  for  believing  that  he  encountered 
FMHp  be-  strenuous  resistance,  avenged  by  unmeasured 
tweea  860-  rigours  after  the  victory.  The  two  years  and  a  half 
terrfbie  between Midsummer  350  B.a,  and  the  commence- 
phiB-  ment  of  347  b.c.  (the  two  last   years  of  Olym- 

nomena.       ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  g^^  months  of  Olympiad 

108),  were  productive  of  phsenomena  more  terror-striking 
than  anything  in  the  recent  annals  of  Greece.  No  less 
than  thirty-two  free  Grecian  cities  in  Chalkidike  were 
taken  and  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being  reduced  to  slave- 
ry, by  Philip.  Amon^  them  was  Olynthus,  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  flourishing,  and  energetic  members  of  the 
Hellenic  brotherhood;  ApoUonia,  whose  inhabitants  would 
now  repent  the  untoward  obstinacy  of  their  fathers  (thirty- 
two  years  before)  in  repudiating  a  generous  and  equal  con- 
federacy with  Olynthus,  and  invoking  Spartan  aid  to  revive 
the  fallmg  power  of  Philip's  father,  Amyntas ;  and  Stageira, 
the  birth-place  of  Aristotle.  The  destruction  of  thirty-two 
free  Hellenic  communities  in  two  years  by  a  foreign  prince, 

I  BemoethenAs,  Olynth.  i.  p.  16.  TiTC^XictCttaicpa7|i.axadvaip^a«e98i, 

■.  22.     o&t'  &v  i^^vBT^c  t()v  «AXt|iiv  xaxa  Si^ooTat.    Touto  fif)  icpiutov 

n«TC  toOtov  ixftivoc,  tl  KoXsfitlv  (|&i^9i)  ai&T^v    Tapdrcti  napdi    Tv«b)iiiiv    ft- 

Str^otiv  a&tiv,  &XX'  u>c  iniu>v  SKavxa  70116c,  Ao. 
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was  a  calamity  the  like  of  which  had  never  occurred  since 
the  supprefision  of  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes.  I  have  already  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter  ^ 
the  manifestation  of  wrath  at  the  festival  of  the  99  th  Olym- 
piad (384  B.C.)  against  the  envoys  of  the  elder  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse,  who  had  captured  and  subverted  five  or  six 
free  Hellenic  communities  in  Italy.  Far  more  vehement 
would  be  the  sentiment  of  awe  and  terror,  after  the 
Olynthian  war,  against  the  Macedonian  destroyer  of  thirty- 
two  Ghalkidic  cities.  We  shall  find  this  plainly  indicated 
in  the  phsenomena  immediately  succeeding.  We  shall  see 
Athens  terrified  into  a  peace  alike  dishonourable  and  im« 
provident,  which  even  Demosthenes  does  not  venture  to 
oppose:  we  shall  see  JlSschines  passing  out  of  a  free-spoken 
Alnenian  citizen  into  a  servile  worshipper,  if  not  a  paid 
agent,  of  Philip:  we  shall  observe  Isokrat^s,  once  the 
champion  of  Fan-hellenic  freedom  and  integrity,  ostenta- 
tioufily  proclaiming  Philip  as  the  master  and  arbiter  of 
Greece,  while  persuading  him  at  the  same  time  to  use  his 
power  well  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Persia.  These 
were  terrible  times;  suitably  illustrated  in  their  cruel  de- 
tails by  the  gangs  of  enslaved  Chalkidic  Greeks  of  both 
sexes,  seen  passing  even  into  Peloponnesus >  as  the  property 
of  new  grantees  who  extolled  the  munificence  of  the  donor 
Philip;  and  suitably  ushered  in  by  awful  celestial  signs, 
showers  of  fire  and  blood  falling  from  the  heavens  to  the 
earth,  in  testimony  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 3 

'  See  Cb.  LXXXIII.  aoumen     ezooglut.      Qttippe    <n- 

*  Demottbenfts,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  439.  gentium  malomm  fuirt  jn-cnnMlia ; 
JBscbinAa  himself  met  a  perton  led  ea  aooidisse  non  quia  hno  faeta 
named  Atreaiidas  followed  by  one  sant  arbitror,  Ternm  haM  ideo  fkota, 
of  these  sorrowful  troops.  W^emay  quia  inoasura  aranl  ilia:  raritate 
be  sure  that  this  case  was  only  ooa  autem  occaltam  eoram  e««e  ra- 
among  many.  tionem,  ideoque  non  elont  axortue 

*  Pliny,  H.  X.  ii.  27.  "Fit  et  codH  supra  dlctos  defectusqne  et  multa 
ipsius  hiatus,  quod  rocant  chaama.  alia  nosci." 

Fit  et  sanguinefr  specie  (quo  nihil  The  precision  of  tbis  ohronolo- 

tarribiliaa   mortalium   timorl   est)  gical    note    makes    it    Talnable. 

Incendinm  ad  terras  cadens  inde;  Olymp.  107,  8— corresponds  to  the 

sicut  OlympiadiM  cenUaima  seplimm  year  between  Midsummer  S60  and 

anno    teriio,    cum    rex   PhUippu9  Midsummer  849  B.C. 

Oraeiam  quateret    Atque  ego  hso  Taylor,  who  cites  this  paasage 

Statis  temporibus  naturs,  ut  cetera,  in  his  Prolegomena  ad  Demosthe- 

arbitror  existere ;  non  (ut  plerique)  nem  (ap.  Beiske  Oratt.  Or.  toI.  riii. 

rarils  de  causis,  quaa  ingeniorum  p.  768),  takes  the  liberty,  without 
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While,  however,  we  make  out  with  tolerable  clearness 
the  general  result  of  Philip's  Olynthian  war» 
and  the  terror  which  it  struck  into  the 
Grecian  mind — we  are  not  only  left  without  in- 
formation as  to .  its  details,  but  are  even  per- 
plexed by  its  chronology.  I  have  already  re- 
marked, that  though  the  Olynthians  had  con- 
tracted such  suspicions  of  Philip,  even  before 
the  beginning  of  351  b.c,  as  to  induce  them  to 
make  peace  with  ms  enemy  Athens — they  had,  nevertheless^ 
declined  the  overtures  of  Athens  for  a  closer  alliance,  not 
wishing  to  bring  upon  themselves  decided  hostility  from 
so  powerful  a  neignbour,  until  his  aggressions  should  be- 
come such  as  to  leave  them  no  choice.  We  have  no  pre- 
cise information  as  to  Philip's  movements  after  his  opera- 
tions in  Thrace  and  his  sickness  in  351  b.g.  But  we  know 
that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive;  that  he 
was  incessantly  pushing  his  conquests;  and  that  no  con- 
quest could  be  so  important  to  him  as  that  of  Olynthus 
and  the  Chalkidic  peninsula.  Accordingly,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find,  that  the  Olynthian  and  Chalkidian  con- 
federates became  the  object  of  his  direct  hostility  in  35Q 
B.C.  He  raised  pretences  for  attack  against  one  or  other 
of  these  cities  separately;  avoiding  to  deal  with  the  con- 
federacy as  a  whole,  and  disclaiming,  by  special  envoys,  *■ 
all  purposes  injurious  to  Olynthus. 


any  mannaoript  authority,  of  alter- 
ing Uriio  into  q^ar^o;  -which 
BShneoke  justly  prononnoes  to  be 
nnreaaonable  (Forschnngen,  p.  813). 
The  paeeage  at  it  standi  it  an  evi- 
dence, not  merely  to  authenticate 
the  terrific  character  of  the  time, 
but  also  to  prove,  among  other 
eridenoes,  that  the  attack  of  Philip 
on  the  Olynthians  and  Ohalkidians 
began  in  S60-849  B.C.— -not  in  the 
following  Olympic  year,  or  in  the 
time  after  Midsummer  849  b.o. 

B5hnecke  (Forschnngen,  p.  801. 
831)  hat  gone  into  an  examination 
of  the  dates  and  events  of  this 
Olynthian  war,  and  has  arranged 
them  in  a  manner  different  ttom 
any  preceding  critic.  His  exami- 
nation is  Bcute  and  instructive, 
including  howerer  some  rensonings 


of  little  force  or  pertinence.  I  follow 
him  generally  in  placing  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  Olynthian  war,  and 
the  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes,  be> 
fore  Olymp.  107,4.  This  is  the  best 
opinion  which  I  can  form,  on  mat- 
ters lamentably  unattested  and  un- 
certain. 

1  Demosthen.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113. 
That  Philip  not  only  attocked^ 
but  even  subdued,  the  thirty  two 
Chalkidic  cites,  before  he  marched 
directly  and  finally  to  assail  Olyn- 
thus—is  stated  in  the  Fragment  of 
KallisthenAs  ap.  Stobnum,  Kdog. 
Tit.  viL  p.  98. 

Kallisthenfts,  whose  history  is 
lost,  was  a  native  of  Olynthus, 
bom  a  few  years  before  the  capture 
of  the  city. 
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Probably  the  philippising  party  in  that  city  may  have 
dwelt  upon  this  disclaimer  as  satisractory,  and  TheOiyntb- 
given  as  many  false  assurances  about  the  pur-  ^y^*  <^^- 
poaes  of  Philip,  as  we  shall  find  ^schin^s  here-  anoe  with 
after  uttering  at  Athens.  But  the  general  body  -^.theM. 
of  citizens  were  not  so  deceived.  Peeling  that  the  time 
had  come  when  it  was  prudent  to  close  with  the  previous 
Athenian  overtures,  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  pro- 
pose alliance  and  invite  cooperation  against  Philip.  Their 
first  propositions  were  doubtless  not  couched  in  the 
language  of  urgency  and  distress.  They  were  not  as  yet 
in  any  actual  danger;  their  power  was  great  in  reality,  and 
estimated  at  its  full  value  aoroad ;  moreover,  as  prudent 
diplomatists,  they  would  naturally  overstate  their  own 
dignity  and  the  magnitude  of  what  they  were  offering.  Of 
coarse  they  would  ask  for  Athenian  aid  to  be  sent  to 
Ohalkidike — since  it  was  there  that  the  war  was  being 
carried  on;  but  they  would  ask  for  aid  in  order  to  act 
energetically  against  the  common  enemy,  and  repress  the 
growth  of  his  power — not  to  avert  immediate  danger 
menacing  Olynthus. 

There  needed  no  discussion  to  induce  the  Athenians 
to  accept  this  alliance.    It  was  what  they  had  ^^^  Athe- 
lonff  been  seeking,  and  they  willingly  closed  nians  con- 
with  the  proposition.    Of  course  they  also  pro-  *'»'^*  ■^^*- 
mised — what  indeed  was  almost  involved  in  the  oiyntbat— 
acceptance — t-o  send  a  force  to  cooperate  against  oJ'^tJi 
Philip  in  Ohalkidike.    On  this  first  recognition  spj^oh  oT 
of  Olynthus  as  an  ally — or  perhaps  shortly  ^?™**: 
afterwards,  but  before  circumstances  had  at  all  '    ^°  '* 
changed — Demosthenes  delivered  his  earliest  Olynthiac 
harangue.    Of  the  three  memorable  compositions  so  de- 
nominated, the  earliest  is,  in  my  judgement,  that  which 
stands  second  in  the  edited  order.  Their  true  chronological 
order  has  lonff  been,  and  still  is,  matter  of  controversy; 
the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  form,  is  that  the  first  and 
the  second  are  erroneously  placed,  but  that  the  third  is 
really  the  latest;  ^  all  of  them  being  delivered  during  the 
six  or  seven  last  months  of  350  b.c. 

■  Some  remarks  will  be  found  firtt,  teeond,  and  thirds  aooording 
on  tbe  order  of  the  Olynthiaci  in  to  the  common  and  edited  order; 
An  Appendix  to  the  present  chapter,     though  I  cannot  adopt  that  order 

It  mnst  be  understood  that  I  al-     as  correct. 
ways  speak  of  the  Olynthiacs  as 

k2 
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In  this  his  earliest  adyocacy  (the  speech  which  stands 
The  Second  printed  as  the  second  Olynthiac),  Demosthenes 
oi  jnthifto  insists  upon  the  advantageous  contingency  which 
earuest—  has  just  tumed  up  for  Athens,  through  the  blessing 
its  tone  and  of  the  gods,  in  the  spontaneous  tender  of  so 
tenor.  valuable  an  ally.    He  recommends  that  aid  be 

despatched  to  the  new  ally;  the  most  prompt  and 
effective  aid  will  please  him  the  best.  But  his  recom- 
mendation is  contained  in  a  single  sentence,  in  the  middle 
of  the  speech;  it  is  neither  repeated  a  second  time,  nor 
emphatically  insisted  upon,  nor  enlarged  by  specification 
of  quantity  or  quality  of  aid  to  be  sent.  Ko  allusion  is 
made  to  necessities  or  danger  of  Olynthus,  nor  to  the 
chance  that  Philip  might  conquer  the  town;  still  less  to 
ulterior  contingences,  that  Philip,  if  he  did  conquer  it, 
might  carry  the  seat  of  war  from  his  own  coasts  to  those 
of  Attica.  On  the  conti*ary,  Demosthenes  adverts  to  the 
power  of  the  Olynthians — to  the  situation  of  their  terri- 
tory, close  on  I^hilip's  flanks — to  their  fixed  resolution 
that  they  will  never  again  enter  into  amity  or  compromise 
with  him — as  evidences  how  valuable  their  alliance  will 
prove  to  Athens;  enabling  her  to  prosecute  with  improved 
success  the  war  against  Philip,  and  to  retrieve  the  dis- 
graceful losses  brought  upon  her  by  previous  remissness. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  orator  is  to  inflame  his  coun- 
trymen into  more  hearty  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  pro- 
secution of  this  general  war;  while  to  furnish  aid  to  the 
Olynthians,  is  only  a  secondary  purpose,  and  a  part  of  the 
larger  scheme.  ''I  shall  not  (says  the  orator)  expatiate  ou 
the  formidable  power  of  Philip  as  an  argument  to  urge  you 
to  the  performance  of  your  public  duty.  That  would  be 
too  much  both  of  compliment  to  him  and  of  disparagement 
to  you.  I  should,  indeed,  myself  have  thought  him  truly 
formidable,  if  he  had  achieved  his  present  eminence  by 
means  consistent  with  justice.  But  he  has  aggrandised 
himself,  partly  through  your  negligence  and  improvidence, 
partly  by  treacherous  means — by  taking  into  pay  corrupt 
partisans  at  Athens,  and  by  cheating  successively  Olyntn- 
lans,  Thessalians,  and  all  his  other  allies.  These  allies, 
havinff  now  detected  his  treachery,are  deserting  him ;  without 
them,  nis  power  will  crumble  away.  Moreover,  the  Ma- 
cedonians themselves  have  no  sympathy  with  his  personal 
ambition;  they  are  fatigued  with  the  labour  imposed  upon 
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them  by  his  endless  military  movements  and  impoTerished 
by  the  closing  of  their  ports  through  the  war.  His  vaunted 
officers  are  men  of  worthless  and  dissolate  habits;  his 
personal  companions  are  thieves,  vile  ministers  of  amuse- 
ment, outcasts  from  our  cities.  His  past  good  fortune  im- 
parts to  all  this  real  weakness  a  fallacious  air  of  strength ; 
and  doubtless  his  good  fortune  has  been  very  great.  Bui 
the  fortune  of  Athens,  and  her  title  to  the  benevolent 
aid  of  the  gods  is  still  ffreater— if  only  you,  Athenians, 
will  do  your  duty.  Yet  here  you  are,  sitting  still,  doing 
nothing.  The  sluggard  cannot  even  command  his  friends 
to  work  for  him — much  less  the  gods.  I  do  not  wonder, 
that  Philip,  always  in  the  field,  always  in  movement,  doing 
everything  for  himself,  never  letting  slip  an  opportunity- 
prevails  over  you  who  merely  talk,  inquire,  and  vote,  without 
action.  Nay — the  contrary  would  be  wonderful — if  under 
such  circumstances,  he  had  not  been  the  conqueror.  But 
what  I  do  wonder  at  is,  that  you  Athenians — who  in 
former  days  contended  for  Fan-hellenic  freedom  against 
the  Lacedssmonians — who,  scorning  unjust  aggrandisement 
for  yourselves,  fought  in  person  and  lavished  your  substance 
to  protect  the  rignts  of  other  Greeks — that  you  now  shrink 
from  personal  service  and  payment  of  money  for  the  de- 
fence of  your  own  possessions.  You,  who  have  so  often 
rescued  others,  can  now  sit  still  after  having  lost  so  much 
of  your  own!  I  wonder  you  do  not  look  back  to  that  con- 
duct of  yours  which  has  brought  your  affairs  into  this  state 
of  ruin,  and  ask  yourselves  how  they  can  ever  mend,  while 
such  conduct  remains  unchanged.  It  was  much  easier  at 
first  to  preserve  what  we  once  had,  than  to  recover  it 
now  that  it  is  lost;  we  have  nothing  left  now  to  lose — we 
have  every  thing  to  recover.  This  must  be  done  by  our- 
selves, and  at  once;  we  must  furnish  money,  we  must  serve 
in  person  by  turns;  we  must  give  our  generals  means  to  do 
their  work  well,  and  then  exact  from  them  a  severe 
account  afterwards — which  we  cannot  do,  so  long  as  we 
ourselves  will  neither  pay  nor  serve.  We  must  correct  that 
abuse  which  has  grown  up,  whereby  particular  symmories 
in  the  state  combine  to  exempt  themselves  from  burthen- 
some  duties,  and  to  cast  them  all  unjustly  upon  others.  "We 
must  not  only  come  forward  vigorously  and  heartily,  with 
person  and  with  money,  but  each  man  must  embrace  faith- 
fully his  fair  share  of  patriotic  obligation." 
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he  is  an 
opposition 
speaker. 


Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  earliest  discourse  de- 
livered by  Demosthenes  on  the  subject  of  Olyn- 
thus.  In  the  mind  of  modem  readers,  as  in  that 
of  the  rhetor  Dionysius^  ^  there  is  an  unconscious 
tendency  to  imagine  that  these  memorable  plead- 
ings must  have  worked  persuasion,  and  to 
magnify  the  efficiency  of  their  author  as  an 
historical  and  directing  person.  But  there  are 
no  facts  to  bear  out  such  an  impression.  De- 
mosthenes was  still  comparatively  ayouDff  man — 
thirty-one  years  of  age;  admired  indeed  for  his 
speeches  and  his  compositions  written  to  be  spoken  by 
others;'  but  as  yet  not  enjoying  much  practical  influence. 
It  is  moreover  certain — to  his  honour — that  he  descried 
and  measured  foreign  dangers  before  they  were  recognised 
by  ordinary  politicians;  that  he  advised  a  course,  energetic 
and  salutary  indeed,  but  painful  for  the  people  to  act  upon, 
and  disagreeable  for  recoffnised  leaders  to  propose;  that 
these  leaders,  such  as  Eubulus  and  others,  were  accordingly 
adverse  to  him.  The  tone  of  Demosthenes  in  these  speeches 
is  that  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  contending  against  heavy 
odds — combating  an  habitual  and  deep-seated  reluctance. 
He  is  an  earnest  remonstrant — an  opposition  speaker — 
contributing  to  raise  up  gradually  a  body  of  public  sen- 
timent and  conviction  which  ultimately  may  pass  into  act. 
His  rival  Eubulus  is  the  ministerial  spokesman,  whom  the 
majority,  both  rich  and  poor,  followed;  a  man  not  at  all 
corrupt  (so  far  as  we  know),  but  of  simple  conservative 
routine,  evading  all  painful  necessities  and  extraordinary 
precautions;  conciliating  the  rich  by  resisting  a  property- 


>  Bionys.  Hal.  ad  Aminn.  p.  786. 
fitxA  jop  opxovT«  KBiXX4|jia70v,  t?* 
oO  T0«  tU  "0Xttv8ov  f)o7](itia<  oKi- 
eTciXav*A9i]valoi,  ictivSivTCc  &ic6 
Ai]|i.oa6ivou<,  Ao. 

He  conneots  the  three  Olynthiacs 
of  Bemoithends  with  the  three 
Athenian  armaments  sent  to 
Olynthns  in  the  year  following 
Midsummer  849  B.C.;  for  wbioh 
armaments  he  had  Jnst  hefore  oited 
Philochoms. 

*  This  is  erident  from  the  sneers 
of  Meidias:    see    the   oration    of 


Demostbends  cont.  Meidiam,  p. 
676,  678  (spoken  in  the  year  follow- 
ing-8i9.348  B.O.). 

I  ohserre,  not  without  regret, 
that  DemosthenAs  himself  is  not 
ashamed  to  pat  the  like  sneeri 
into  the  month  of  a  client  speak- 
ing before  tbe  Dikastery— against 
Lakritus— "this  very  clever  man, 
who  has  paid  ten  minn  to  leokra- 
tAs  for  a  course  of  rhetorio,  and 
thinks  himself  able  to  talk  you 
over  as  he  pleases/*  Ac.  (Demoitb* 
adv.  Lakrit.  p.  038). 
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tax,  and  the  general  body  of  citizens  by  refusing  ta  meddle 
vltli  the  Theoric  expenditure. 

The  Athenians  did  not  follow  the  counsel  of  Demo* 
sthenes.  They  accepted  the  Olynthian  alliance^  Pbiiip  oon- 
but  took  no  active  step  to  cooperate  with  Olyn-  tinnes  to 
thus  in  the  war  against  Philip.  ^  Such  unhappily  oiTnthiMi 
was  their  usual  habit.  The  nabit  of  Philip  was  oon- 
the  opposite.    We  need  no  witness  to  satisfy  [JctSSm  ^ 
us  that  he  would  not  slacken  in  his  attack — and  danger  of 
that  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  he  would  ^iJS*aJ5r- 
master  more  than  one  of  the  Ghalkidic  cities,  oationa  to 
perhaps  defeating  the  Olynthian  forces  also.  The  ^**»«"«' 
Olynthiaus  would  discover  tliat  they  had  gained  nothing 
by  their  new  allies;  while  the  philippising  party  among 
themselves  would  take  advantage  of  the  remissness  of 
Athens  to  depreciate  her  promises  as  worthless  or  insin- 
cere,  and  to  press  for  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  >  Com- 
plaints would  presently  reach  Athens,  brought  by  fresh 
envoys  from  the  Olynthians,  and  probstbly  also  from  the 
Chalkidians,  who  were  the  greatest  sufferers  by  Philip's 
arms.    They  would  naturally  justify  this  renewed  appli- 
cation by  expatiating  on  the  victorious  progress  of  Philip; 
they  would  now  call  for  aid  more  urgently,  and  might  even 
glance  at  the  possibility  of  Philip's  conquest  of  Chalki- 
dike.    It  was  in  this  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings 

*  Demoith.  Olynth.  i.   p.  9.    <b< 

iffTl   |liXt9Ta  TOUTO  2tOC,   |xf}  lESMUp- 

Y0<  u>v  xal  8ctv()c  fivOpwicoc  (Philip) 

8ia|)dXXu>v  xa\  tv)v  dicouoia'«  xi^t 
v)|jLiTlpav  Tpi'^'T)  ''c  ^*l  napaand- 

07jT«t  Tl  TO)V  oXu)v  RpaTfldTUJV. 

This  ocevn  in  the  next  stibte* 
qnent  speech  of  Demoitbenfts,  in- 
timating what  Philip  and  hit  pay- 
tisane  had  already  doduoed  aa  in- 
ferenoe  ftrom  the  past  negleot  of 
the  Athenians  to  send  an/  aid  to 
Olynthus.  Of  course  no  snoh  in- 
ference eonldbe  started  until  some 
time  bad  been  allowed  for  ezpeota- 
tion  and  disappointment;  whioh  is 
ono  among  many  reasons  for  be- 
lieving tbe  first  Olyntbiao  to  be 
posterior  in  time  to  the  second. 


>  An  orator  of  the  next  genera- 
tion (Beinarchus  cont.  Demosthen. 
p.  102.  s.  M)  taunts  Demosthenes 
as  a  mere  opposition  talker,  in 
contrast  with  tbe  excellent  admin- 
istration of  tbe  finances  and 
marine  under  Eubnlus^noiai  7dp 
tpii^psic  ttal  xaTtoxtuoiofAivai  8id 
TooTov  (Demosthenes)  luaictp  ctiI 
EOPooXou,  t^  riXti;  ^  icoioi  vitboot- 
xoi  Tootou  icoXiTiue|Atvoo  ycT^vaoi ; 
Tbe  administration  of  Enbnlus 
must  hare  left  a  creditable  re- 
membranoe,  to  be  thus  cited  after- 
wards. 

See  Theopompus  up.  Harpokr. 
▼.  £&9ooXo<;  Plutarch,  Beipubl. 
Oerend.  Pr»eept.  p.  812.  Compare 
also  Demostb.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  436; 
and  JSsebines  adr.  Ktesipb.  p.  67. 
e.  11. 
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that  DemosUiendB  again  exerted  himself  in  the  cause, 
delivering  that  speech  which  stands  first  in  the  printed 
order  of  the  Olynthiacs. 

Here  we  have,  not  a  Philippic,  but  a  true  Olynthiac. 
D«mo.  Olynthus  is  no  longer  part  and  parcel  of  a  lar- 
sthenAs  de*  ger  theme,  upon  the  whole  of  which  Demos  the - 
LooSer  ^^^  intends  to  discourse ;  but  stands  out  as  the 
oiyntbiac  prominent  feature  and  specialty  of  his  pleading. 
th»t*wiiich  *^^  **  ^^^  pronounced  to  be  in  danger  and  in 
ataadi  first  pressing  need  of  succour;  moreover  iU  preser- 
^'tinted  vation  IS  strenuously  pressed  upon  the  Athe- 
ord^r.  Its  nians,  as  essential  to  tn sir  own  safety.  While 
t«nor.  it  etands  with  its  confederacy  around  it,  the 

Athenians  can  fight  Philip  on  his  own  coast ;  if  it  falls, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  transferring  the  war 
into  Attica,  and  assailing  them  on  their  own  soil.  ^  Demo- 
sthenes is  wound  up  to  a  higher  pitch  of  emphasis,  complain- 
ing of  the  lukewarmness  of  his  countrymen  on  a  crisis 
which  calls  aloud  for  instant  action.^  He  again  urges  that  a 
vote  beat  once  passed  toa6sist01ynthus,and  two  armaments 
despatched  as  quickly  as  possible;  one  to  preserve  to  Olyn- 
thus her  confederate  cities — the  other,  to  make  a  diversion 
by  simultaneous  attack  on  Philip  at  home.  Without  such 
twofold  aid  (he  says)  the  cities  cannot  be  preserved.  5  Ad- 
vice of  aid  generally  he  had  already  given,  though  less 
emphatically,  in  his  previous  harangue ;  but  he  now  super- 
ados  a  new  suggestion — that  Athenian  envoys  shall  be 
sent  thither,  not  merely  to  announce  the  coming  of  the 
force,  but  also  to  remain  at  Olynthus  and  watch  over  the 
course  of  events.  For  he  is  afraid,  that  unless  such  imme- 
diate encouragement  be  sent,  Philip  may,  even  without 
the  tedious  process  of  a  siege,  frighten  or  cajole  the  Oiynth- 
ian  confederacy  into  submission;  partly  by  reminding 
them  that  Athens  had  done  nothing  for  them,  and  by  de- 
nouncing her  as  a  treacherous  and  worthless  ally.^  Philip 
would  be  glad  to  entrap  them  into  some  plausible  capitu- 

i  Demostb.  Olynth.  i.  p.  18,  IS.        «al  xtp   r^^i    cxtivou   x*^P<^   xtraioc 

*  DemosUi.  Olyntb.  i.  p.  9.  ROitiv  xal  xpti^ptai  %a\  oTpvTiuiTaic 

*  Demostb.  Oljrnth.  I.  p.  14.  <!>Tip\     irtpotc*  cl  It  OaTi&ou  toutov  &Xt7(i>- 

pksatv    vpuiv    x^    xt    x«c    icoXctc     oxpattis  yivTjxai. 

'OXuv6loi«  9u>(;«iv,  x«l  xouc  xouxo        *  D«mosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9,  10. 

ffOii^sovTac  9xpaxiu>xa«   txic<f«.Ktii»— 
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lation;  and  though  they  knew  that  they  could  have  no  se- 
curity for  his  keeping  the  terms  of  it  afterwards,  still  he 
might  succeed,  if  Athens  remained  idle.  Now,  if  ever,  was 
the  time  for  Athenians  to  come  forward  and  do  their  duty 
without  default;  to  serve  in  person  and  submit  to  the  ne- 
cessary amount  of  direct  taxation.  They  had  no  longer 
the  smallest  pretence  for  continued  inaction ;  the  very  con- 
juncture which  they  had  so  long  desired,  had  turned  up  of 
itself — war  between  Olynthus  and  Philip,  and  that  too  upon 
grounds  special  to  Olynthus — not  at  the  instigation  of 
Athens.  <  The  Olynthian  alliance  had  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  Athens  by  the  peculiar  goodness  of  the  gods ,  to 
enable  her  to  repair  her  numerous  past  errors  and  short- 
comings. She  ought  to  look  well  and  deal  rightly  with 
these  last  remaining  opportunities,  in  order  to  wipe  ofif  the 
shame  of  the  past;  but  if  she  now  let  slip  Olynthus,  and 
suffer  Philip  to  con(|uer  it,  there  was  nothing  else  to  hin- 
der him  from  marching  whithersoever  he  chose.  His  am- 
bition was  so  insatiable,  his  activity  so  incessant,  that,  as- 
suming Athens  to  persist  in  her  careless  inaction,  he  would 
carry  the  war  forward  from  Thrace  into  Attica — of  which 
the  ruinous  consequences  were  but  too  clear.  2 

^I  maintain  (continued  the  orator)  that  you  ought  to 
lend  aid  at  the  present  crisis  in  two  ways;  by  preserving 
for  the  Olynthians  their  confederated  cities,  through  a  body 
of  troops  sent  out  for  that  express  purpose — and  by  employ- 
iug  at  the  same  time  other  troops  and  other  triremes  to 
act  aggressively  against  Philip's  own  coast.  If  you 
ueelect  either  of  these  measures,  1  fear  that  the  expedition 
will  fail. — As  to  the  pecuniary  provision,  you  have  already 
more  money  than  any  other  city,  available  for  purposes  of 
war;  if  you  will  pay  that  money  to  soldiers  on  service,  no 
need  exists  for  farther  provision — if  not,  then  need  exists; 
bat  above  all  things,  money  must  be  found.  What  then! 
I  shall  be  asked— are  you  moving  that  the  Thedric  fund 
shall  be  devoted  to  war  purposes  ?  J^ot  I,  by  Zeus.  I  me- 
rely express  my  conviction,  that  soldiers  must  be  equip- 
ped, and  that  receipt  of  public  money,  and  performance 

*  Bemosth.  Olynth.  1.  p.  11.  xb  xtuXoov  iV  aOt^v  IsTat  paSiCctv 

*  Bemosth.  Olynth.  1.  p.  12, 13, 10.     tzo\  pouXtTat. 

tl  64  i:poT)a6fi.t8«  xal  TO'!»-:oy«         .  .  .  .  tI?  outco<  «0tj9tj<  iorlv  Opi&v 

"O'JC  ivOpcbicouc,  ilx'  'OXuvQov  txtivo?     SffTi?  djvott  tov  ixttOs^  leoXtpiov  6tOp& 
WTiaxpi'j/tTai,  9p«o«Tu>  ti«  ipiol,  tI     {Eovta,  at  i\u).r^au»\LVi i 
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of  public  service,    ought  to  go  hand  in  hand;  but  your 

Sractice  is  to  take  the  public  moBeVy  without  any  such  con- 
ition,  for  the  festivals.  Accordingly ,  nothing  remains 
except  that  all  should  directly  contribute;  much,  if  much 
is  wanted — little,  if  little  will  suffice.  Money  must  be  had ; 
without  it,  not  a  single  essential  step  can  be  taken.  There 
are  moreover  different  ways  and  means  suggested  by  others. 
Choose  any  one  of  these  which  you  think  advantageous; 
and  lay  a  vigorous  grasp  on  events  while  the  opportunity 
still  lasts.**  J 

It  was  thus  that  Demosthenes  addressed  his  country- 
Jut  appre.  men  some  time  after  the  Olynthians  had  been 
th***^t  **'  received  as  allies,  but  before  any  auxiliary  force 
tion'by  had  been  either  sent  to  them  or  even  positively 
^r"*«  H  ^^^'^^^^ — y®^  when  such  postponement  of  action 
approaches  had  inspired  them  with  mistrust,  threatening 
'^*  f  f  *^  *^'^<>w  them,  even  without  resistance  into  the 
^he'Thadiio  hands  of  Philip  and  their  own  philippising  party. 
Fund.  ^q  observe  in  Demosthenes  the  same  sagacious 

appreciation,  both  of  the  present  and  the  future,  as  we 
have  already  remarked  in  the  first  Philippic — foresight  of 
the  terrible  consequences  of  this  Olynthian  war,  while  as 
yet  distant  and  unobserved  by  others.  "We  perceive  the 
same  good  sense  and  courage  in  invoking  the  right  reme- 
dies ;  though  his  propositions  of  personal  military  service, 
direct  taxation,  or  the  diversion  of  the  Theoric  fund — ^were 
all  of  them  the  most  unpopular  which  could  be  made.  The 
last  of  the  three,  indeed,  he  does  not  embody  in  a  substan- 
tive motion;  nor  could  he  move  it  without  positive  ille^ptl- 
ity,  which  would  have  rendered  him  liable  to  the  indict- 
ment called  Graphe  Paranomon.  But  he  approaches  it 
near  enough  to  raise  in  the  public  mind  the  question  as  it 
really  stood — that  money  must  be  had;  that  there  were 
only  two  ways  of  getting  it — direct  taxation,  and  appro- 
priation of  the  festival  fund;  and  that  the  latter  of  these 
ouffht  to  be  resorted  to  as  well  as  the  former.  We  shall 
find  this  question  about  the  The6ric  Fund  coming  forward 
again  more  than  once,  and  shall  have  presently  to  notice 
it  more  at  lar^e. 

At  some  time  after  this  new  harangue  of  Demosthenes — 
how  long  after  it,  or  how  far  in  consequence  of  it,  we  can- 
not say — the  Athenians  commissioned  and  sent  a  body  of 

<  DemoBtb.  Olynth.  1.  p.  16. 
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foreign  mercenaries  to  the  aid  of  the  Olynthians  and  Ghal« 
kidians.  The  outfit  and  transport  of  these  troops 
was  in  part  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ^   i  «  ' 
from  rich  Athenian  citizens,     ^ut  no  Athe-  »ent\j^^^ 
nian  citizen-soldiers  were  sent;  nor  was  any  money  ft}^^^  *® 
assigned  for  the  pay  of  the  mercenaries.    The  Partiai^uc 
expedition  appears  to  have  been  sent  towards  p^fi,^^*^'^ 
the  autumn  of  350  b.c.,  as  far  as  we  can  pre-  ^' 

tend  to  affirm  anything  respecting  the  obscure  chronology 
of  this   period.  1    It  presently  gained  some  victory  over 


*  In  my  Tiew,  it  it  neoeitary  to 
«epante  •ntirely  the  proceedings 
alluded  to  in  the  Bemostbenio 
Olynthiaoa,  from  the  three  ezpedi- 
tione  to  Olynthat,  mentioned  by 
Philocborns  during  the  following 
jear— 849-S48  B.C.,  the  archonsbip 
of  KalllmAcbaa.  I  see  no  reason 
to  controTert  the  statement  of  Pbl- 
loohorus,  that  there  were  three 
expeditions  during  that  year,  such 
as  he  describes.  But  he  must  be 
mistaken  (or  Dionysius  must  have 
copied  him  erroneously)  in  setting 
forth  those  three  expeditions  at 
Ifcs  whole  Olynihian  war,  and  the 
first  of  the  three  as  being  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  Olynthian 
war  began  in  860  B.C.,  and  the  three 
Oljnthiacs  of  Demosthenes  refer, 
in  my  judgement,  to  the  first 
months  of  the  war.  But  it  lasted 
until  the  early  spring  of  847  B.C., 
so  that  the  armaments  mentioned 
by  Philoohoms  may  have  occurred 
during  the  last  half  of  the  war.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  Dionysius, 
being  satisfied  with  finding  ihrte 
expeditions  to  Olynthus  which 
might  be  attached  as  results  to  the 
<kr««  orations  of  Demosthenes,  has 
too  hastily  copied  out  the  three 
from  Philochorus,  and  has  assigned 
the  date  of  849-848  B.C.  to  the  three 
9raiion»f  simply  because  he  found 
that  date  given  to  the  three  expedi- 
tions by  Philochorus. 

The  revolt  in  Eubcsa,  the  expe- 
dition of  Phokion  with  the  battle 


of  TamynsB  and  the  prolonged  wax 
in  that  island,  began  about  January 
or  February  349  b.o.,  and  continued 
throughout  that  year  and  the  next. 
Mr.  Clinton  even  places  these  events 
a  year  earlier;  in  which  I  do  not 
ooncnr,  but  which,  if  adopted, 
would  throw  back  the  beginning 
of  the  Olynthian  war  one  year 
farther  still.  It  is  certain  that 
there  was  one  Athenian  expedition 
at  least  sent  to  Olynthus  he  fore 
the  EuhcBun  war  (Demosthen.  oont. 
Meidlam.  p.  666-678)— an  expedition 
so  considerable,  that  voluntary 
donations  from  the  rich  citisens 
were  obtained  towards  the  cost. 
Here  is  good  proof  (better  than 
Philochorus,  if  indeed  it  be  incon- 
sistent with  what  he  really  said) 
that  the  Athenians  not  only  con- 
tracted the  alliance  of  Olynthus, 
but  actually  assisted  Olynthus, 
during  the  year  360  B.C.  Now  the 
Olynthiaes  of  Demosthenes  present 
to  my  mind  strong  evidence  of 
belonging  to  the  earliest  montlis 
of  the  Olynthian  war.  I  think  it 
reasonable  therefore  to  suppose 
that  the  expedition  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries to  Olynthus,  which  tho 
third  Olynthiac  implies  as  having 
been  sent,  is  the  same  as  that  for 
which  the  cmSostic  mentioned  In 
the  Meidiana  were  required.  8eo 
Bohnecke,  Porschungen,  p.  203; 
and  K.  F.  Herrmann,  De  Anno 
Natali  Demostbenis,  p.  9. 
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Philip  or  Philip's  generals,  and  was  enabled  to  transmit 
good  news  to  Athens,  which  excited  much  exultation  there, 
and  led  the  people  to  fancy  that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
taking  revenge  on  Philip  for  past  miscarriages.  Accord- 
ing to  some  speakers,  not  only  were  the  Olynthians  be- 
yond all  reach  of  danger,  but  Philip  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  punished  and  humbled.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  success  may  really  have  been  something  considerable, 
each  as  to  check  Philip's  progress  for  the  time.  Though 
victorious  on  the  whole,  he  must  have  experienced  partial 
and  temporary  reverses,  otherwise  he  would  have  con- 
cluded the  war  before  the  early  spring  of  347  b.c  AVhether 
this  success  coincided  with  that  of  the  Athenian  general 
Chares  over  Philip's  general  Adseus,  ^  we  cannot  say. 

But  Demosthenes  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive, 
i>»rtiai  and  and  frankness  to  proclaim,  that  it  was  a  success 
aSy^^n.  ^^^^J  decisive  of  the  war  generallpr;  worse  than 
fidenoe  at  nothing,  if  it  induced  the  Athemans  to  fancy 
Th^*Atti  -  *^*^  ^^®y  ^^^  carried  their  point, 
niant  io>«  To  correct  the  delusive  fancy,  that  enough 

aight  of  Jiad  been  done— to  combat  that  chronic  malady 
of^oiyn-^'  under  which  the  Athenians  so  readily  found 
•  n'^'tw***'*  encouragement  and  excuses  for  inaction — to 
of^emo^  revive  in  them  the  conviction  that  they  had 
sthendi.  contracted  a  debt,  yet  unpaid,  towards  their 
Olynthian  allies  and  towards  their  own  ultimate  security 
— IS  the  sco^e  of  Demosthenes  in  his  third  Olynthiac 
harangue;  third  in  the  printed  order,  and  thira  also, 
uccoriung  to  my  judgement,  in  order  of  time;  delivered 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  350  b.c.2    Like  Perikles,  he 


*  Th«opompa>  *p.  Athens,  xil.  p. 
6M.  This  Tictory  would  •eem  to 
belong  more  naturally  (as  Dr. 
Thirlwall  remarks)  to  the  opera* 
tions  of  CharAs  and  Onomarchns 
against  Philip  in  Thessaly,  in  363- 
S69  BO.  But  the  point  cannot  be 
determined. 

t  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29.  |ac|a- 
vi)94c,  St'  dici)T7iX9i]  OlXirnoc  0|Atv 
it  OpvxD,  tp^tpv  ri  titapTov  itos 
Toutl/Hpsiov  Ttt^oc  KoXiopiwr  tot* 
tolvu*  tttjv  piiv  71*  M3i|A«xTr|piu>v,  4c. 
This  was  the  month  Msmakterion 
or  November  352  bc.     Calculating 


forward  ttom  that  date,  rpirov  (toc 
means  Ihe  next  year  Jmt  one;  that 
is  the  Attic  year  Olymp.  107.  8,  or 
the  year  betweea  MTidsummer  860 
and  Midsummer  349  B.C.  Dionysiut 
of  Halikamassus  says  (p.  726)— 
KaXXt(jLa)rou  tou  xpltou  fitTd  6io9aXov 
aplavtoc— though  there  was  only 
one  archon  between  Thessalus  and 
Kallimachns.  When  Demosthenfts 
lays  tplTov  ^  rixapTov  Itoc— It  ie 
clear  that  both  cannot  be  accurate; 
we  must  choose  one  or  the  other; 
and  tpltov  tTO«  brings  us  to  the 
year  360—349  B.C. 
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was  not  less  watchful  to  abate  extravagant  and  anseason- 
able  illusions  of  triumph  in  his  countrymen,  than  to  raise 
their  spirits  in  moments  of  undue  alarm  and  despondency.  ^ 
^The  talk  which  I  hear  about  punishing  Philip  (says 
Demosthenes,  in  substance)  is  founded  on  a  f^^^^^  ^^^ 
false  basis.  The  real  facts  of  the  case  teach  mbstanee 
us  a  very  different  lesson,*  They  bid  us  look  o'/ntViio^ 
well  to  our  own  security,  that  we  be  not  our-  ^^ 
selves  the  sufferers,  and  that  we  preserve  our  allies.  There 
fvas  indeed  a  time — and  that  too  within  my  remembrance 
not  long  ago — when  we  might  have  held  our  own  and 
ponished  Philip  besides;  but  now,  our  first  care  must  be  to 
preserve  our  own  allies.  After  we  have  made  this  sure, 
then  it  will  be  time  to  think  of  punishing  others.  The 
present  juncture  calls  for  anxious  deliberation.  Do  not 
again  commit  the  same  error  as  you  committed  three  years 
ago.  When  Philip  was  besieging  Heraaum  in  Thrace,  you 
passed  an  energetic  decree  to  send  an  expedition  agamst 
nim:  presently  came  reports  that  he  was  sick,  and  that  he 
was  dead:  this  good  news  made  you  fancy  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  unnecessary,  and  you  let  it  drop.    If  you  had 

To  show  tbat  the  ormtlon  was  to  leaTe  the  far  more  important 

probably  tpoken  during  the  firat  proceedings  in  Enbosa  unnotioed? 

half  of  that  year,  or  before  Vb-  Would  he  say  nothing  abont  the 

bmary  349  B.a,   another  point  of  grave  crisis  in  which  the  decree  of 

CTidenoe  may  be  noticed.  ApoUodoms  was  proposed?    This 

At  the  time  when  the  third  01  ynth-  difflonUy  disappears  when  we  re- 

^0  was  spoken,  no  expedition  of  cognise  the  Olynthiaes  as  anterior 

Athenian  eitigens  had  yet  been  sent  to  the  Enboic  war. 

to  the  help  of  Olynthns.    Bnt  we  '  Thncyd.  ii.  65.   'Okots  ^oOv  vXv- 

shall  see  presently,  that  Athenian  Ootxi   -xx  auTooc   icapa  xatp6v  S^pt^ 

citizens  were  sent  thither  during  9apoouvtac,  Xsxtov  xaTiitXTisasv  (Pe- 

the  first  half  of  349  B.C.  riklAs)  sU  x6  cpofisIeOai*  xal  StSidtac 

Indeed,  It  would  be  singular,  if  au  dX6xu>c  dvTixaOiaxi)  itdXt^  i«l  to 

the  Olynthiaes  had   been  spoken  Oap9tiv. 

after  the  expedition  to  Bubcsa,  that  Compare  the  argument  of  the  third 

BemosthenAs  should  make  no  al-  Olynthiac  by  Libanius. 

Iniion  in  any  one  of  them  to  that  *  i>emo8th.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  28,  2D. 

Expedition,   an  affair  of  so  much  Touc  |iiv  7«p  X670UC  xtpl  tou  Tt|tu>pv 

moment  and  interest,  which  kept  eaeOai  ^iXiicicev  6ptt»  jvf-*o^i^tw^,  Ta 

Athens  in  serious  agitation  during  8i  irpif  Fl>'«(    >U    touto   icpof|XovTa, 

mnoh  of  the  year,  and  wae  followed  <u9ts  2fc<i>c  |Ai]  ictxa6[uHa  a^Tol  iipo- 

^7  prolonged   war  in  that  neigh-  Ttpo^  xaxu>«  sxs'ji^aOai  8sov. 

bearing  island.  In  the  third  Olynth-         xttW  ixav6v  iepoXa|)tTv  t]|aiv 

isc,      DemosthenAs      alludes      to  slvai  xifjv  icpu)Ti]v,  Siccoc  to'bc  9U|ii|i,i* 

teking   arms  against  Corinth    and  yevc  9u>30|iiv. 
Megara  (p.  34).    Would  he  be  1  ikely 
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executed  pFomptly  what  yon  resolved,  Philip  would  hsre 
been  put  down  then,  and  would  have  given  you  no  faiHier 
trouble.  I 

^Those  matters  indeed  are  past,  and  cannot  be  mended. 
But  I  advert  to  them  now,  because  the  present  war-crisis 
is  very  similar,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  make  the  like 
mistake  again.  If  you  do  not  send  aid  to  Olynthus  with 
aU  your  force  and  means,  you  will  play  Philip's  game  for 
him  now,  exactly  as  you  did  then.  You  have  been  long 
anxious  and  working  to  get  the  Olynthians  into  war  with 
Philip.  This  has  now  happened:  what  choice  remains, 
except  to  aid  them  heartily  and  vigorously?  You  will  be 
covered  with  shame,  if  you  do  not.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Your  own  security  at  home  requires  it  of  you  also ;  for 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip,  if  he  conquers  Olynthus, 
from  invading  Attica.  The  Phokians  are  exhausted  in 
funds — and  the  Thebans  are  your  enemies. 

^All  this  is  superfluous,  I  shall  be  told.  We  have 
already  resolved  unanimously  to  succour  Olynthus,  smd  we 
will  succour  it.  We  only  want  you  to  tell  us  how.  You 
will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  at  my  answer.  Appoint  Nomo- 
thet»  at  once.  2  Do  not  submit  to  them  any  propositions 
for  new  laws,  for  you  have  laws  enough  already — but  only 
repeal  such  of  the  existing  laws  as  are  hurtful  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture — I  mean,  those  which  regard  the  Thedric 
fund  (I  speak  out  thus  plainly),  and  some  which  bear  on 
the  citizens  in  military  service.  By  the  former,  you  hand 
over  money,  which  ought  to  go  to  soldiers  on  service,  in 
The6ric  distribution  among  those  who  stay  at  home.  By 
the  latter,  you  let  off  without  penalty  tliose  who  evade 
service,  and  discourage  those  who  wish  to  do  their  duty. 
When  you  have  repealed  these  mischievous  laws,  and 
rendered  it  safe  to  proclaim  salataiy  truths,  then  expect 
some  one  to  come  forward  with  a  formal  motion  such  as 
you  all  know  to  be  required.  But  until  you  do  this,  ex- 
pect not  that  any  one  will  make  these  indispensable  pro- 
positions on  your  behalf,  with  the  certainty  of  ruin  at  your 
hands.  You  will  find  no  such  man;  especially  as  he  would 
only  incur  unjust  punishment  for  himself  without  any 
benefit  to  the  city — while  his  punishment  would  make  it 
yet  more  formidable  to  speak  out  upon  that  subject  in 
future,  than  it  is  even  now.    Moreover,  the  same  men  who 

>  Demosth.  Olyntb.  ill.  p.  SO.  *  Demosth.  Olynth.  lit  p.  81,  8S. 
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proposed  these  laws  should  also  take  upon  them  to  pro- 
pose the  repeal;  for  it  is  not  right  that  these  men  should 
continue  to  enjoy  a  popularity  which  is  working  mischief 
to  the  whole  city,  while  the  unpopularity  of  a  reform 
beneficial  to  us  all,  falls  on  the  head  of  the  reforming 
mover.  But  while  you  retain  this  prohibition,  you  can 
neither  tolerate  that  any  one  among  you  shall  be  powerful 
enough  to  infringe  a  law  with  impunity — nor  expect  that 
any  one  will  be  fool  enough  to  run  with  his  eyes  open  into 
punishment." 

I  lament  that  my  space  confines  me  to  this  brief  and 
meagre  abstract  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  ^^  ^ 
harangues  ever  delivered — the  third  Olynthiac  Demo?^ 
of  Demosthenes.   The  partial  advantage  gained  •then«i  in 
over  Philip  being  prodigiously  over-rated,  the  fng^the 
Athenians   seemed    to   fancv  that   they    had  p"T,*'*°* 
done  enough,  and  were  receding  from  their  re-  **"  "*° 
solution  to  assist  Olynthus  energetically.    As  on  so  many 
other  occasions,  so  on  this — Demosthenes  undertook  to 
combat  a  prevalent  sentiment  which  he  deemed  unfounded 
and  unseasonable.    With    what    courage,    wisdom,    and 
dexterity — so    superior    to    the    insulting    sarcasms    of 
Phokiou — does  he  execute  this  self-imposed  duty,  well 
knowing  its  unpopularity! 

Whether  any  movement  was  made  by  the  Athenians 
in  consequence  of  the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demo-  ^     aiso  «iii 
8then§s,   we  cannot  detennine.    We  have  no  *'**'      *     ' 
ground  for  believing  the  affirmative;  while  we  Eubosa 
are  certain  that  the  specific  measure  which  he  <^om 
recommended — the  sending  of  an  armament  of  '^***®°** 
citizens  personally  serving— was  not  at  that  time  (before 
the  end  of  350  b.c.)  carried  into  effect.    At  or  before  the 
commencement  of  349  b.c,  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens 
began  to  be  disturbed  by  another  supervening  embarrass- 
ment— the  revolt  of  Eubcea. 

After  the  successful  expedition  of  358  b.c.,  whereby 
the  Athenians  had  expelled  the  Thebans  from  intriffuet 
Eubcoa,  that  island  remained  for  some  years  in  of  Pbiiipin 
undisturbed  connection  with  Athens.  Ghalkis,  ^"^®^' 
Eretria,  and  Oreus,  its  three  principal  cities,  sent  each  a 
member  to  the  synod  of  allies  holding  session  at  Athens, 
p.nd  paid  their  annual  quota  (seemingly  five  talents  each) 
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to  the  confederate  fuDd.i  During  the  third  quarter  of 
352  B.Cy  Menestratus  the  despot  or  principal  citizen  of 
Eretria  is  cited  as  a  particularly  devoted  friend  of  Athens.  > 
But  this  state  of  things  changed  shortly  after  Philip  con- 
quered Thessaly  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Pagasasan 
Gulf  (in  353  and  the  first  half  of  352  B.C.).  His  power  was 
then  established  immediately  over  against  Oreus  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Euboea,  with  which  island  his  means  of 
communication  became  easy  and  frequent.  Before  the  date 
of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  (seemingly  towards 
the  summer  of  351  b.c.)  Philip  had  opened  correspondences 
in  Euboea,  and  had  despatched  thither  various  letters, 
some  of  which  the  orator  reads  in  the  course  of  that  speech 
to  the  Athenian  assembly.  The  actual  words  of  the  letters 
are  not  given;  but  from  the  criticism  of  the  orator  himself, 
we  discern  that  they  were  highly  offensive  to  Athenian 
feelings;  instigating  theEuboeans  probably  to  sever  thena- 
selves  from  Athens,  with  offers  of  Macedonian  aid  towards 
that  object. 3  Philip's  naval  warfare  also  brought  his 
cruisers  to  Geraestus  in  Eubosa,  where  they  captured 
several  Athenian  comships;^  insulting  even  the  opposite 
coast  of  Attica  at  Marathon,  so  as  to  lower  the  reputation 
of  Athens  among  her  allies.  Accordingly,  in  each  of  the 
Euboean  cities,  parties  were  soon  formed  aiming  at  the 
acquisition  of  dominion  through  the  support  of  Philip; 
while  for  the  same  purpose  detachments  of  mercenaries 
could  also  be  procured  across  the  western  Eubcean  strait, 
out  of  the  large  numbers  now  under  arms  in  Phokis. 

About  the  beginning  of  349  b.c. — while  the  war  of 
B.O.  849.  Philip,  unknown  to  us  in  its  details,  against  the 
Plutarch  of  Olynthians  and  Chalkidians,  was  still  going  on, 
Mkf  ftid  ^^^^  more  or  less  of  help  from  mercenaries  sent 
from  by  Athens — hostilities,  probably  raised  by  the 

Aid^Vsent  intrigues  of  Philip,  broke  out  at  Eretria  in 
to  him  Eubcsa.    An  Eretrian  named  Plutarch  (we  do 

Wolf'  ^^^'  not  know  what  had  become  of  Menestratus), 
though  De-  with  a  Certain  number  of  soldiers  at  his  disposal, 
diMuadet*  but  Opposed  by  enemies  yet  more  powerful, 
it.  professed  to  represent  AtheUjian  interests  in  his 

*  iBfohinda  adv.   Ktoilphont.  p.  xat  06x4.  ^ijfUaaOai,  ^  OiuXXoc  6 
47,  68.  ^loxcuc,  Ac. 

*  Domosthendt  cont.  Arittokrat.  '  Demotthenda,  Philipp.  i.  p.  51. 
p.  661.    9ip\  iavSiSil^  xal  Mtviatpa-  *  DamotthenAs,  PhUlpp.  I.  p.  49. 

T9C  4|taC  6  'EptT(>ltl>C  i^^Oi  TOC  auTB 
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city,  aDd  sent  to  Athens  to  ask  for  aid.  Demosthen&s 
suspecting  this  man  to  be  a  traitor^  dissuaded  compliance 
with  the  application.  ^  Bat  Plutarch  had  powerful  friends 
at  Athens,  seemingly  among  the  party  of  Eubulus;  one  oi 
whom,  Meidiasy  a  violent  personal  enemy  of  Demosthenes, 
while  advocating  the  ffrant  of  aid,  tried  even  to  get  up  a 
charge  against  Demosthen^,  of  having  himself  fomented 
these  troubles  in  Euboea  against  the  reputed  philo-Athenian 
Plutarch.  >  The  Athenian  assembly  determined  to  despatch 
a  force  under  Phokion;  who  accordingly  crossed  into  the 
island,  somewhat  before  the  time  of  the  festival  Anthesteria 
(February)  with  a  body  of  hoplites.*  The  cost  of  fitting 
out  triremes  for  this  transport  was  in  part  defrayed  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  rich  Athenians;  several  of 
whom,  i^ikeratus,  Euktemon,  Euthyddmus,  contributed 
each  the  outfit  of  one  vessel.  *  A  certiftin  proportion  of  the 
horsemen  of  the  city  were  sent  also;  vet  the  entire  force 
was  not  very  large,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  partisans 
there  to  be  found  would  make  up  the  deficiency. 

This  hope  however  turned  out  fallacious.    After  an 
apparently  friendly  reception  and  a  certain  stay  T»e»ohwy 
at  or  near  Eretria,   Phokion  found  himself  !!dang«  of 
betrayed.     KaUias,    an    ambitious    leader  of  Phokion 
Ghalkis,  collected  as  much  Eubcean  force  as  l^henuna 
he  could,  declared  openly  affainst  Athens,  and  in  EnboM— 
called  in  Macedonian  aid  (probably  from  Philip's  phokiJn^ it 
commanders  in   the  neighbounng  Pa^san  Tsmynn. 
Gkdf);  while  his  brother  Taurosthen^s  hired  a  detachment 
of  mercenaries  out  of  Phokis.^^    The  anti- Athenian  force 

*  DemoathenAs,  D»  Face,  p.  68.  *  JBtohinAi  oont.  Ktetiphont.  p. 

*  BemosthenAs  cont.  Meidiam-  p.     8M TaupoaOivvjc,  to<»<  ^toitt- 

WO. «al  xiii*  tv  E'i3oi^  upay-  xoo?  (ivouc  ei«pip««««,  Ac.    Thar* 

H«TO)v,  a  nXoutapxoc  h  todtov  £iv«c  if   no    gr^onud   for   inferring  from 

xttl  f CXoc  «itnj>d5aT0,  u>«  ifm  «It*4<  tbia  passage   (with   B6hneoke,   p. 

»l|it  xOTtoxtoaot,  icpo  TOO  t6  itpayua  80,  »nd  othera),  that  the  Phokiana 

7(vto9»  f  avcpov  dttt  nXovtapxou  T*-  thenaelyes  seconded  Philip  In  or- 

7ove<.  ganising  Enbaan   partiea  ageinat 

'  DemoathenAs    oont.    Meidiam,  Athens.    The  Phokians  were  then 

p.  S58;  oont.    Bosotam  de  Nomine  inallianoe  with  Athens,  and  would 

p.  »M.     The  mention  of  the  xi««  ^^^  be  likely  to  conenr  in  a  step 

in  the  latter   paasage,  being  the  alike  injnrions  and  offens ire  to  her, 

•eeond  day  of  the  festiTai  oalled  without  any  good   to  themteWee. 

Intheateria,  identifies  the  month.  Bat  some  of  the  mercenariea  on 

*  BemosthenAs  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  aenrice  in  Phokis  might  easUy  be 
see,  567.  tempted   to    change  their  serTioe 

VOL.  XI.  ^ 
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thas  became  more  formidable  than  Phokion  coald  fairly 
cope  with;  while  the  support  yielded  to  him  in  the  island 
was  less  than  he  expected.  Grossing  the  eminence  named 
Kotylsaum,  he  took  a  position  near  the  town  and  hi{)po- 
drome  of  TamynsB,  on  high  ground  bordered  by  a  ravine; 
Plutarch  still  professing  friendship,  and  encamping  with 
his  mercenaries  along  with  him.  Phokion's  position  was 
strong;  yet  the  Athenians  were  outnumbered  and  belea- 
guered so  as  to  occasion  great  alarm,  i  Many  of  the  slack 
and  disorderly  soldiers  deserted;  a  loss  which  Phokion 
affected  to  despise-though  he  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Athens 
to  make  known  his  difficulties  and  press  for  reinforcement. 
Meanwhile  he  kept  on  the  defensive  in  his  camp,  which  the 
enemy  marched  up  to  attack.  Disregarding  his  order,  and 
acting  with  a  deliberate  treason  which  was  accounted  at 
Athens  unparalleled — Plutarch  advanced  forward  out  of 
the  camp  to  meet  them;  but  presently  fled,  drawing  aloncr 
with  his  flight  the  Athenian  horse,  who  had  also  advanced 
in  some  disorder.  Phokion  with  the  infantry  was  now  in 
the  greatest  danger.  The  enemy,  attacking  vigorously, 
were  plucking  up  the  palisade,  and  on  the  pomt  of  forcing 
his  camp.  But  nis  measures  were  so  well  taken,  and  his 
hoplites  behaved  with  so  much  intrepidity  and  steadiness 
in  this  trying  emergency,  that  he  repelled  the  assailants 
with  loss,  and  ^ined  a  complete  victory.  Thallus  and 
Kineas  distinguished  themselves  by  his  side;  Kleophanes 
also  was  conspicuous  in  partially  rallying  the  broken  horse- 
men; while  .£!schines  the  orator,  serving  among  the  hoplites, 
was  complimented  for  his  bravery,  and  sent  to  Athens  to 
carry  the  first  news  of  the  victory.^    Phokion  pursued  his 

and  oroM  to  Enbas,  hj  the  pro-  Nothing  indeed  etn  be  moro  obt- 

miie  of  ft  hftndsome  gntnity.  oare  And  difficult  to  disentangle 

<   Demoath.    oont.    Meidiam,    p.  than    the     seqnenoe    of    RnlxBaB 

667.    iKCiS^i  8i  icoXiopxcloOat  xo'bc  iv  traneaotlons. 

Ta|«,6vaicaTpa';iu>taciST)7Y^^^*''<^>^<'*  ^^  '*  *^  ^®  obsenred  that  J5schl> 

*  iBsohinAe,  Fait.  Leg.  p.  800.  o.  nAs  laye  the  blame  of  the  treaeheij, 

58;  cont.  Kteeiphont.  p.  899.  o.  89;  whereby  the  Athenian  army    was 

Plntaroh,  Phokion,  0.13.  Plataroh  entrapped  and  endangered,  on  Kal- 

(the  biographer)  hae  no  clear  idea  Has  of  Chalkis ;  while  DemoethenAe 

of  the  different  contests  carried  on  throws  it  on  Plntarch  of  Bretria. 

in  the  island  of  Euboa.  He  passes  Probably  both  Plutarch  andKallias 

on,  without  a  note  of  transition,  desenre  the   stigma.     But    Demo* 

firom  this  war   in   the    island  (In  sthents  is  on  this  occasion   mora 

349—348   B.O.)    to    the   subsequent  worthy  of  credit  than  iBechlnAs, 

war  in  841  b  o.  since  the  harangue  against  Meidiav, 
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gnccess,  expelledPlutarch  fromEretria,  and  captureda  strong 
fort  called  Zaretra,near  the  naiTowest  part  of  the  island.  He 
released  all  his  Ghreek  captiyes,  fearinff  that  the  Athenians, 
incensed  at  the  recent  treachery ,  snould  resolye  upon 
treating  them  with  extreme  harshness.  *  Kallias  seems  to 
have  left  the  island  and  found  shelter  with  Philip. 2 

The  news  brought  by  ^schines,  (before  the  Dionysiac 
festival)  of  the  victory  of  TamynsB,  relieved  the  ^ 
Athenians  from  great  anxiety.  On  the  former 
despatch  from  Phokion,  the  Senate  had  resolved  f  e«t?/ai  Vt 
to  send  to  EubcBa  another  armament,  including  Atbeu  in 
the  remaining  half  of  the  cavalry,  a  reinforcement  349'b!o.~ 
of  fioplites,  and  a  fresh  squadron  of  triremes,  insuu 
But  the  victory  enabled  them  to  dispenses  with  i*^**  *** 
any  immediate  reinforcement,  and  to  celebrate  BthenAi  by 
the  Dionysiac  festival  with  .cheerfulness.    The  m«*^*«- 
festival  was  on  this  year  of  more  than  usual  notoriety. 
Demosthenes,  serviuff  in  it  as  chorSgus  for  his  tribe  the 
Pandionis,  was  brutally  insulted,  in  the  theatre  and  amid 
the  full  pomp  of  the  ceremony,  by  his  enemy  the  wealthy 
Meidias;  who,  besides  other  outrages,  struck  him  several 
times  with  his  fist  on  the  head.  The  insult  was  the  more 
poignant,  because  Meidias  at  this  time  held  the  high  office 
of  Hipparch,  or  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  horse.  It 
was  the  practice  at  Athens  to  convene  a  public  assembly 
immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festival,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  receiving  notifications  and  hearing  complaints 
about  matters  which  nad  occurred  at  the  festival  itself.  At 
this  special  assembly  Demosthenes  preferred  a  complaint 
against  Meidias  for  the  unwarrantable  outrage  offerea,  and 
found  warm  sympathy  among  the  people,  who  passed  an 

In  which  the  aaaertlon  occnrt|  wm  wont  to  Philip.  But  I  think  this 
dellrered  only  »  fow  months  after  it  probably  an  exaggeration.  The 
the  battle  of  Tamynas ;  while  the  orator  is  making  a  strong  point 
allegation  of  ^tchinfta  is  contain-  against  Kallias,  who  afterwarda 
ed  la  his  harangue  against  Kte-  became  connected  with  Demosthe- 
siphon,  which  was  not  spoken  till  nAs,  and  rendered  considerable  ser- 
many  years  afterwards.  Tioe  to  Athens  in  Eubosa. 
>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  13.  The  treason  of  Kallias  and  Tau- 
*  .Sechinfts  Indeed  says,  that  rosthenAs  is  alluded  to  by  Deinar- 
Kalliaa,  haying  been  forgiven  by  chus  in  his  harangue  against  De- 
Athens  on  this  occasion,  after-  mosthenAs,  s.  46. 
wards,  gratuitously,  and  from  pure  '  Demosthenes  cent.  Meidiam, 
hostility  and  ingratitude  to  Athens,  p.  667. 

X.2 
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he  goM 
over  on 
•enrioe  to 
BuboM  M  » 


unanimous  vote  of  censure.  This  procedure  (called  ProboU) 
did  not  by  itself  carry  any  punishment,  but  served  as  a 
eori^ of  prcsjudieium,  or  finainff  of  a  true  bill;  enabling  De- 
mosthenes to  quote  the  public  as  a  wihiess  to  the  main 
fact  of  insult,  and  encouraginff  him  to  pursue  Meidias 
before  the  regular  tribunals;  which  he  did  a  few  months* 
afterwards,  but  was  induced  to  accept  from  Meidias  the 
self-imposed  fine  of  30  mines  before  the  final  passing  of 
sentence  by  the  Dikasts.  ^ 

fVom  the  despatches  of  Phokion,  the  treason  of 
Be  roaohot  ^^^^^^^c^  ^^  Eretiia  had  become  manifest;  so 
ttgiinstDe-  that  DemostheuSs  gained  credit  for  his  previous 
for'ha.Y°n'  r®n[^arks  on  the  impolicy  of  granting  the  arma- 
been  abteni  meut :  while  the  friends  of  Plutarch — Hegesilaus 
bi2Sie*'**f  *°^  others  of  the  party  of  Eubulus — incurred 
Tamyna-  displeasure ;  and  some,  as  it  appears,  were  after- 
wards tried.  2  But  he  was  reproached  by  his 
enemies  for  having  been  absent  from  the  battle 
of  Tamynse:  and  a  citizen  named  Eukt^mon,  at 
he  u  named  the  instigation  of  Meidias,  threatened  an  indict- 
VS^M  '**'  ^^^^  ^S^^^^^  ^*°*  ^^^  desertion  of  his  post. 
***^  "Whether  Demosthenes  had  actually  gone  over 
to  Eubcea  as  a  hoplite  in  the  army  of  Phokion,  and 
obtained  leave  of  absence  to  come  back  for  the  Dionysia — 
or  wheUier  he  did  not  go  at  all — we  are  unable  to  say.  In 
either  ease,  his  duties  as  choregus  for  this  year  furmshed 
a  conclusive  excuse;  so  that  Eufitemon,  though  he  formally 
hunff  up  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous  Heroes 
public  proclamation  of  his  intended  indictment,  never 
thought  fit  to  take  even  the  first  step  for  bringing  it  to 

■  JBsohinAi  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  61 ; 
Plntaroh,  Demoeth.  o.  IS.  Wester- 
mann  and  many  other  oritios  (X>e 
Iiltlbut  qnat  Demoethenes  oraTit 
lpe«,  p.  86—88)  maintain  that  the 
dlseonn*  against  Meidias  can  never 
hare  been  really  spoken  by  De« 
mosthenAe  to  the  Dikastery,  since 
If  It  had  been  spokeo,  he  oonld 
not  afterwards  hare  entered  into 
the  compromise.  Bnt  it  is  sorely 
possible  that  he  may  have  delivered 
the  disoonrse  and  obtained  Jndge- 
ment  in  his  favour ;  and  then  after- 
wards—when the   second  vote  of 


the  Dikasts  was  about  to  eome 
on,  for  estimation  of  the  penalty 
—may  have  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  defendant  to  pay  a  moderate 
fine  (compare  Demosth.  cont.  Neie* 
ram,  p.  1S48)  in  fear  of  exasper- 
ating too  far  the  powerful  fHends 
around  Meidias.  The  action  of  De- 
mosthenAs  against  Meidias  was  cer- 
tainly an  dytuv  <TipLt)T6<.  About 
icpopoXij,  see  Meier  and  BchSmann, 
Der  Attlsche  Proxess.  p.  971. 

*  BemoathenAs,  Be  Pace,  p.  58; 
Be  Fals.  Leg.  p.  434~with  the 
Bcholion. 
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actual  trial  I  and  incurred  legal  disgrace  for  such  non 
performance  of  his  engagement.  ^  Nevertheless  the  oppro- 
brious and  undeserved  epithet  of  deserter  was  ever  after- 
wards put  upon  Demosthen^  by  .^schinSs  and  his  other 
enemies ;  and  Meidias  even  applied  the  like  vituperation 
-  to  most  of  those  who  took  part  in  that  assembly  >  wherein 
the  Probole  or  vote  of  censure  against  him  had  been  passed. 
Not  long  after  the  Dionysiac  festival^  however,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  fresh  troops,  both  horsemen  and  hoplitesi 
to  Euboea;  probably  to  relieve  either  some  or  all  oi  those 
already  serving  there.  Demosthenes  on  this  occasion  put 
on  his  armour  and  served  as  a  hoplite  in  the  island.  Meimas 
also  went  to  Argura  in  Euboea,  as  commander  of  the  horse- 
men; ^et,  when  the  horsemen  were  summoned  to  join  the 
Athenian  army,  he  did  not  join  along  with  them,  but 
remained  as  trierarch  of  a  trireme  the  outfit  of  which  he 
had  himself  defrayed.  ^  How  long  the  army  stayed  in 
Eubcsa,  we  do  not  know.  It  appears  that  Demosthenes  had 
returned  to  Athens  by  the  time  when  the  annual  Senate 
was  chosen  in  the  last  month  of  the  Attic  year  (Skirrophorion 
'-—June);  having  probably  by  that  time  been  relieved.  He 
was  named  (by  the  lot)  among  the  Five  Hundred  Senators 
for  the  coming  Attic  year  (beginning  Midsummer  349 
B.C. «  Olymp.  107,  4);*  his  old  enemy  Meidias  in  vain 
impugning  nis  qualification  as  he  passed  through  Uie 
Dokimasy  or  preliminary  examination  previous  to  entering 
office. 

What  the  Athenian  army  did  farther  in  Euboea,  we 
cannot  make  out.    Fhokion  was  recalled — we  ^^   ^.^^^^ 
do  not  know  when — and  replaced  by  a  general  in^suboBa' 
named  Molossus;  who  is  said  to  have  managed  Jj^jjl  ^^ 
the  war  very  unsuccessfully,  and  even  to  have 
been  made  prisoner  himself  by  the  enemy.^    The  hostile 
parties  in  the  island,  aided  by  Philip,  were  not  subdued, 

'  Demofth.     oont.    M^fdiam,    p.  refrained  from  bringing  It  before 

p.  648.  . .  .  .  if'  {  Y«P  i»*('»o<  (Euk.  the  Dikaetery  (JBtob.   Talf.  Leg. 

t^mon)  '^tficoxcv  abxht  o6x  ivt^tX-  p.  29S). 

Omv,  G68i|tiac  i7o>7'  hi  «po96t0|jia«  *  DemoathenAs  oont.  Moid.  p.  577. 

liaise,  dXX'  lxavi)v  ix^o,  *  DemoithenAi  oont.  Meld.  p.  B6S- 

JBeohinds   says  that  Kikodemue  667. 
entered  an  indictment  against  De*  .    *  Demotthente  oont.  Meid.  p.  661. 
raoethente  for  deserting  hie  place  *  Plntareh  Fhokion,  o.  14;  Pan- 
in   the   ranks;    but    that   he   was  saniasi  L  86,  8. 
bought  oil  by    Demosthenes,  and 
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nor  was  it  until  the  summer  of  348  b.c.  that  they  applied 
for  peace.  Even  then,  it  appears,  none  was  concmded,  so 
that  the  Euhoeans  remain^  unfriendly  to  Athens  until 
the  peace  with  Philip  in  346  b.c. 

JBut  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  tasked  for  the 
maintenance  of  Euboaa,  they  found  it  necessary  to  undertake 
more  effective  measures  for  the  relief  of  Olynthus,  and  they 
thus  had  upon  their  hands  at  the  same  time  the  burthen 
of  two  vrars.  "We  know  that  they  had  to  provide  force  for 
both  EuhoBa  and  Olynthus,  at  once;i  and  that  the  occasion 
which  called  for  these  simultaneous  efforts  was  one  of 
stringent  urgency.  The  Olynthian  requisition  and  commu- 
nications made  uiemselves  so  strongly  felt,  as  to  induce 
Athens  to  do,  what  Demosthenes  in  his  three  Olynthiacs 
had  vainly  insisted  on  during  the  preceding  summer  and 
autumn — to  send  thither  a  force  of  native  Athenians,  in 
the  first  half  of  349  b.c.  Of  the  horsemen  who  had  gone 
from  Athens  to  Eubcea  under  Meidias,  to  serve  under 
Phokion,  either  all,  or  a  part,  crossed  by  sea  from  Euboea 
to  Olynthus,  during  that  naif-year.  >  Meidias  did  not  cross 


I  Demosthenfts  cont.  Keseram,  p. 
1846.  ....  9Up.pdvTo<  T^  ic6Xti  xai- 
pou  TotoOtou  xal  icoXi|AOU,  iv  tp  ^v  i| 
xpsn^oaaiv  6|Atv  i&tYiaxoic  tu>v  *£X- 
Xi^vtov  tlvai,  xal  dvafLfiapi^T^iTUic  xd 
Tt  OfL^Tipa  autu>v  xixo|xi90ai  xal 
«aTaicticoXt|AT]xivatOlXticicov 
—  Ti  OotcpiQaaai  t^  Poi]6tif 
xal  xpotfiiivoK  Toix  9U|Afid- 
^ovc,  6t*  dicoplav  ](pY]adtu>v  xaxa- 
XvOivToc  T0&  ffTpatoxiSou,  tootou?  t* 
dKoXiaat  xal  <TOi«  aXXoic  *£XXi)9iv 
ditlaTOuc  tlvai  6oxciv,  xai  xivSuvtOtiv 
mpl  Tu>y  6icoXolxu>v,  ictpl  ti  Ai7|tMU 
xal  'I|JL3pou  x«l  Sxopou  xal  XcppoyiQ- 
900  —  xal  pLtXX6YTtt>v  arpatcu- 
saOai  bfiwv  icav8i]|Atl  tic  xt 
E5poiav  xal  '0 X u v 0 o v  —  If pat|;c 
'j/iQ9i9}ia  iy  xtq  PouX^  'AKoXX6fiiiipoc 
PouXtocov,  Ac. 

This  tpeeob  wftt  delWered  before 
the  DikMtery  by  a  person  named 
Theomneatns,  in  sapport  of  au  in- 
dictment against  Noera— perhaps 
six  or  eight  years  after  849  b.o. 
Whether  Demosthenfts  was  the 
anther  of  the  speech  or  not,   its 


Talue  as  eridenee  will  not  be 
materially  altered. 

*  Demosthen.  cent.  Meidiam,  p. 
678.  ....  oOxoc  xu>v  fitO*  dauxou 
9Tpaxtuffa|iivcoY  liciciov,  Sxc  elc 
'OXuvOov  5iif)i]aav,  eXOwv  itp6c 
0(jLac  tU  T7)v  ixxX7}9lav  xaxtj^opti. 
Compare  the  same  oration,  p.  668 
— Kspi  6t  Tu>v  9U9Tpatiuaap.ivu>'«  ale 
'Apyoupav  (In  Enbosa)  Caxs  ft^icou 
iidvTtc  ola  t5i3{ii]Y6pT]9t  icap'  6|Atv, 
8t'  ^xtv  txXa  XxiCoc,  xaxvffopaiv 
xal  9d9xu>v  6vfti^o;  i^tXOtiv  xijv  9Tpa- 
XI  dv  xaOTijv  T^  ndXti. 

This  transit  of  the  Athenian 
horsemen  to  Olynthns,  which  took 
place  after  the  battle  of  Tamynso, 
is  an  occurrence  distinct  from  the 
Tolnntary  contributions  at  Athens 
towards  an  Olynthian  expedition 
(iiti&oevtc  sU  "OXuvQov  —  Demosth. 
cont.  Meidiam,  p.  666) ;  which  con- 
tributions took  place  before  the 
battle  of  Tamynie,  and  before  the 
expedition  to  Euboa,  of  which  that 
battle  made  part. 

These  horsemen  went  from  Eubaa 
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with  them,  but  came  back  as  tnerarch  in  his  trireme  to 
Atheiis.  Now  the  Athenian  horsemen  were  not  merely 
citizens,  but  citizens  of  wealth  and  consequence;  moreover 
the  transDort  of  them  by  sea  was  troublesome  as  well  as 
costly.  The  sending  of  such  troops  implies  a  strenuous 
e£Fort  and  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  Athens.  We  may 
farther  conclude  ih&i  a  more  numerous  body  of  hoplites 
were  sent  alonff  with  the  horsemen  at  the  same  time;  for 
horsemen  would  hardly  under  any  circumstances  be  sent 
across  sea  alone;  besides  which  Olynthus  stood  most  in 
need  of  auxiliary  hoplites,  since  her  native  force  consisted 
chiefly  of  horsemen  and  peltasts.  i 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  speech  against  Nessra 
being  thus  corroborated  by  the  still  better  evi-  Qreat 
dence  of  the  speech  against  Meidias,.  we  are  efforts  of 
made  certain  of  the  important  fact,  that  the  msb.o'  'for 
first  half  of  the  year  349  b.c.  was  one  in  which  the  tupport 
Athens  was  driven  to  great  j)ublic  exertions  Jid\hV^^* 
— even  to  armaments  of  native  citizens — for  the   main- 
support  of  Olynthus  as  well  as  for  the  mainten-   BubSrat^ 
ance  of  Euboea.  What  the  Athenians  achieved,   the  tuna 
indeed^    or  helped    to    achieve,  by  these  ex-  **"*•' 
peditions  to  Olynthus — or  how  long  they  stayed  there — 
we  have  no  information.    But  we  may  reasonably  presume 
— though  Philip  during  this  year  349  b.c.,  probably  con- 
quered a  certain  number  of  tne  thirty-two  Cnalkidic  towns 
— that  the  allied  forces,  Olynthian,  Chalkidic  and  Athenian, 
contended  against  him  with  no  inconsiderable  efiPect,  and 
threw  back  his  conquest  of  Chalkidike  into  the  following 
year.     After  a  summer's  campaign  in  that  peninsula,  the 
Athenian  citizens  would  probably  come  home.    We  learn 

to  Olyntbnt  he  for*  Meidia»  returned  the  new  year  (Bemoith.  cont.  Ueld. 

to  Athene.    But  we  know  that  he  p.  Ml). 

returned  to  Athene  before  the  be-        It  eeeme  therefore  filear  that  the 

ginning  of  the  new  Attic  or  Olym-  Athenian     expedition  —  certainly 

pic    year   (Olymp.   107,  4,   849-348  bonemen,  and  probably   boplitea 

B.C.);   that  is,  ipoaking  approzi-  also— went  to  Olyntbui  before  July 

matively,    before  the  let  of  July  1,   349  x.c.    I  alluded  to  this  ez- 

849  B.O.     For   he    was    present   at  podition   of  Athenian   oitisent  to 

Athens  and  accused  Demosthenfts  Olynthus  in  a  previous   note — ae 

in  the  senatorial  Ookimasy,  or  pre-  connected   with   the   date   of  the 

liminary  examination,  which  all  se-  tbird  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes, 
nators  underwent  before  they  took        *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  t.  2,  41 ;  ▼.  8, 

their  seats  with  the  beginning  of  8-6. 
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Motion  of 
▲poUo- 
dorua  about 


of  reTenne 
to  military 
purpoiea— 
Apollo- 
doma  If  in- 
dicted and 
flnod. 


that  the  Olynthians  made  prisoner  a  Macedonian  of  rank 
named  Derdas,  with  other  Macedonians  attached  to  him.' 
So  extraordinary  a  military  effort,  however,  made  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  first  half  of  349  b.c. — ^to 
recover  Eabcoa  and  to  protect  Olynthos  at  once 
— naturally  placed  them  in  a  state  of  financial 
embarrassment.  Of  this,  one  proof  is  to  be  foond 
in  the  fact,  that  for  some  time  there  was  not 
the^heArio  Sufficient  money  to  pay  the  Bikasteries,  which 
^a<*'  The  accordingly  sat  little ;  so  that  few  causes  were 
appropriate  tried  for  somo  time — for  how  long  we  do  not 

the  Burpltti    know.' 

To  meet  in  part  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  mo* 
ment,  a  courageous  effort  was  made  by  the  senator 
Apollodorus.    He  moved  a  decree  in  the  Senate, 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
public  assembly,  whether  the  surplus  of  revenue, 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  and  permanent  peace  establish- 
ment of  the  city,  should  be  paid  to  the  The6ric  Fund 
for  the  various  religious  festivals — or  should  be  devoted 
to  the  pay,  outfit,  and  transport  of  soldiers  for  the  actual 
war.    The  Senate  approved  the  motion  of  Apollodorus, 
andadopteda  (probouleuma)  preliminary  resolution  author^ 
ising  him  to  submit  it  to  the  public  assembly.      Under 
such  authority,  Apollodorus  made  the  motion  in  the  as- 
sembly, where  also  he  was  fully  successful.    The  assembly 
^without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  we  are  told)  passed  a 
decree  enjoining  that  the  surplus  of  revenue  should  under 
Uie  actual  pressure  of  war  be  devoted  to  the  pay  and  other 
wants  of  soldiers.    Notwithstanding  such  unanimity,  how- 
ever, a  citizen  named  Stephanus  impeached  both  the  decree 
and  its  mover  on  the  score  of  illegality,  under  theGraphePara- 
nomon.  Apollodorus  was  brought  before  the  Dikastery,  and 
therefound  guilty;  mainly  (according  to  his  friend  and  relative 
the  prosecutor  of  Nesera}  through  suborned  witnesses  and 
false  allegations  foreign  to  the  substance  of  the  impeachment. 
When  the  verdict  of  guilty  had  been  pronounced,  Stepha- 
nus as  accuser  assessed  the  measure  of  punishment  at  the 


'  Theopompna,  Fragm.  166;  ap. 
Athensnm,  x,  p.  436;  Allan,  V. 
H.  11.  41. 

*  See  DemoathenAe,  adr.  Bcaotam 
De   Nomine,    p.    999 xal   tl 


tlaijTov  4y  S^Xov  Stu  This  oration 
waa  apoken  ahortly  after  the  battle 
of  Tamynv,  p.  999. 
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large  fine  of  fifteen  talents,  refiiBinff  to  listen  to  any  sup- 
pUcaiions  from  the  friends  of  Apow>doruBy  when  they  en- 
treated him  to  name  a  lower  sum.  The  Bikasts  however, 
nu>re  lenient  than  Stephanas,  were  satisfied  to  adopt  the 
measare  of  fine  assessed  by  ApoUodoms  upon  himself — 
one  talent — which  he  actually  paid.  ^ 

There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  evidence  both  of  the 
urgency  and  poverty  of  the  moment,  than  the  The  direr. 
fact^  that  both  Senate  and  people  passed  this  "ion  of  the 
decree  of  ApoUodoms.    That  fact  there  is  no  pand''^ 
room  for  doubting.    Bat  the  additional  state*  provei  the 
ment — that  there  was  not  a  single  dissentient,  S^^iety  of 
and  that  every  one,  both  at  the  time  and  after^  the  moment 
wardsy  always  pronounced  the  motion  to  have  ^^  -^tt^Ai^*- 
been  an  excellent  one  2 — is  probably  an  exaggeration.    For 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  powerful  party,  who  habitu- 
ally resisted  the  diversion  of  money  from  the  The6ric  Fund 
to  war  purposes,  should  have  been  wholly  silent  or  actually 
concurrent  on  this  occasion,  thouffh  they  may  have  been 
oat-voted.     The  motion  of  Apollodorus  was  one  which 
could  not  be  made  without  distinctly  breaking  the  law, 
and  rendering  the  mover  liable  to  those  penal  consequences 
which  afterwards  actually   fell   upon    him.      Now,  that 
even  a  majority,  both  of  senate  and  assembly,  should  have 
overleaped  this  illegahty,  is  a  proof  sufficiently  remarkable 
bow  strongly  the  crisis  pressed  upon  their  minds. 

The  expedition  of  Athenian  citizens,  sent  to  Olynthus 
before  Midsummer  349  b.o.,  would  probably  re-  b.o.  sm-sm. 
turn  after  a  campaign  of  two  or  three  months.  Three  expe:. 
and  after  having  rendered  some  service  against  ^itions  sent 
the  Macedonian  artny.    The  warlike  operations  tl  chaUd- 
of  Philip  against  the  Chalkidians  and  Olynth-  **f  *  J'*^  ^ 
ians   were    noway  relaxed.     He    pressed  the  ^according 
GhaUddians  more  and  more  closely  throughout  to  Phiio- 
all  the  ensuing  eighteen  months  (from  Midsum-  °  ^""' 
mer  349  b.o.  to  the  early  spring  of  347  b.c.).    During  the 
year  Olymp.  107,4,  if  the  citation  from  Fhilochorus^  is  to 

I  DemoathenAi     cent    Neaer.    p.  ad  Amm.  p.  78i,  786.    Philoohonia 

134a,  1847.  telle  ni  that  the  Atheuiana  now 

•  Domoethendi  eont.  Neer.  p.  eontracted  the  alliance  with  Olyn- 
1346.  dXXa  xal  vvv  ixi,  &v  icoo  Xiyoc  thai;  whieh  certainly  le  not  ac- 
flTifn^at,  i6fMXo7CtTai  icapa  ndvTuy*,  onrate.  The  alliance  had  been 
<bc  T&  piXxitf^a  tlica«  &Stxa  icd8oi.  eontracted  in  the  preceding  year. 

*  Pbiloohorus  ap.  Dlonyi.    HaU 
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be  truBted,  the  Athenians  despatched  to  their  aid  three 
expeditions;  one  at  the  request  of  the  Olynthians,  who 
sent  envoys  to  pray  for  it — consisting  of  2000  peltasts  under 
Chares,  in  thirty  ships  partly  manned  by  Athenian  seamen. 
A  second  went  thither  under  Gharidemus,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  suffering  Ghalkidians;  consisting  of  18  tri- 
remes, 4000  peltasts  and  150  horsemen.  Charidemus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Olynthians,  marched  over  Bottissa 
and  the  peninsula  ofPallend,  laying  waste  the  country; 
whether  ne  achieved  any  important  success,  we  do  not 
know.  Respecting  both  Charls  and  Gharidemus,  the  anec- 
dotes descending  to  us  are  of  insolence,  extortion,  and 
amorous  indulgences,  rather  than  of  military  exploits.  ^  It 
is  clear  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  achieved  any- 
thing effectual  against  Philip,  whose  arms  and  corruption 
made  terrible  progress  in  Ghalkidike.  So  grievously  did 
the  strength  of  the  Olynthians  fail,  that  thej  transmitted 
a  last  and  most  urgent  appeal  to  Athens;  imploring  the 
Athenians  not  to  abandon  them  to  ruin,  but  to  send  them 
a  force  of  citizens  in  addition  to  the  mercenaries  already 
there.  The  Athenians  complied,  despatching  thither  17 
triremes,  2000  hoplites,  and  300  horsemen,  all  under  the 
command  of  Ghares. 

To  make  out  anything  of  the  successive  steps  of  this 
B.O.  848.  important  war  is  impossible ;  but  we  discern  that 
Final  during  this  latter  portion  of  the  Olynthian  war, 

pwi?*— **'  *^®  efforts  made  by  Athens  were  considerable. 
oaptar«  Demosthenes  (in  a  speech  six  years  afterwards) 
Ghaikidic  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Athenians  had  sent  to  the  aid 
towns  and  of  Olynthus  4000  citizens,  10,000  mercenaries, 
ofoiynthua.  and  50  triremes.'  He  represents  the  Ghaikidic 
cities  as  having  heen  betrayed  successively  to  Philip  by 
corrupt  and  traitorous  citizens.  That  the  conquest  was 
achieved  greatly  by  the  aid  of  corruption,  we  cannot  doubt; 
but  the  orator's  language  carries  no  accurate  information. 
Mekyberna  and  Tordne  are  said  to  have  been  among  the 
towns  betrayed  without  resistance.  >  After  Philip  had 
captured  the  thirty-two  Ghaikidic  cities,  he  marched 
against  Olynthus  itself,  with  its  confederate  neighbours — 
the  Thracian  Methone  and  ApoUonia.  In  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  river  Sardon,  he  encountered  such  resistance 

*  Theopomp.     Fragm.     183—288 ;        >  Derooith,  Fall.  Leg.  p.  480, 
Athenaeui,  xil.  p.  532.  «  Diodoc.  zvi.  .52. 
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that  his  troops  were  at  first  repulsed;  and  he  was  himself 
ohliged  to  seek  safety  by  swimming  back  across  the  river 
He  was  moreover  woanded  in  the  eye  by  an  Olynthian 
archer  named  Aster,  and  lost  the  sight  of  that  eye  com- 
pletelvy  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  his  Greek  snrffeon 
kritoDulus.  *  On  arriving  within  forty  furlongs  of  OlynUius, 
he  sent  to  the  inhabitants  a  peremptory  summons,  in- 
timating that  either  they  must  evacuate  the  city,  or  he 
must  leave  Macedonia. 2  Brejectinff  this  notice,  they  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  town  to  the  last.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  last  Athenian  citizen-armament  was  still  in 
the  town  to  aid  in  the  defence  ;9  so  that  the  Olynthians 
might  reasonably  calculate  that  Athens  would  strain  every 
nerve  to  guard  her  own  citizens  against  captivity.  But 
their  hopes  were  disappointed.  How  long  the  sie^e  lasted 
—or  whether  there  was  time  for  Athens  to  send  farther 
reinforcement — we  cannot  say.  The  Olynthians  are  said 
to  have  repulsed  several  assaults  of  Philip  with  loss;  but 
according  to  Demosthenes,  the  philippising  party,  headed 
by  the  venal  Euthykrates  and  LasthenSs,  brought  about 
the  banishment  of  their  chief  opponent  ApollonidSs, 
nullified  all  measures  for  energetic  defence,  and  treasonably 
surrendered  the  city.  Two  defeats  were  sustained  near 
its  walls,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  this  party,  having  500 
cavalry  under  his  command,  betrayed  them  designedly  into 
the  hands  of  the  invader. «  Olynthus,  with  all  its  in- 
habitants and  property,  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Philip.  His  mastery  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula  thus 
became  complete — towards  the  end  of  winter  348-347  b.c. 
Miserable  was  the  ruin  which  fell  upon  this  flourishing 
peninsula.  The  persons  of  the  Olynthians — men,  ^^  ^^ 
women,  and  chudren — were  sold  into  slavery.  "*  ' 
The  wealth  of  the  city  gave  to  Philip  the  means  owntwan* 
of  recompensing  his  soldiers  for  the  toils  of  the  prfsonen- 
war;  Uie  city  itself  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed,  Sie°  kcitiw 
together  with  Apollonia,  Meth6ne,  Stageira,  &c.  in  Chaiki- 
^mall,thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities.  Demosthenes,  **^*' 

'  KalliithenAi    ap.   Stobaeum,  t.  tut,  extracta  Fhilippi  regii  ooalo 

▼ii.  p.  9t;  Plutarch,  Parallel,  c.  8;  lagitta  et  oitra  deformltatem  oria 

Demoith.  Phllipp.  iii.  p.  117.    Kri-  ourata,  orbitate    Inminls"  (Plinjr, 

tobnlas  eonld  not  lare  the  light  H.  N.  rii.  87). 

of  tha  eye,  bat  he  li  laid  to  hara  •  Bemoithenei^Philipp.iii.p.llS. 

preTeated    any    Tiiible   dlsflgnre-  *  fichinfte,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  80. 

cient.    *(Magna  et  Critobalo  fama  «  DemoithenAa,  PhUlpp.    ill.  p. 
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speaking  abont  five  years  afterwards,  says  that  they 
were  so  thoroughly  and  cruelly  ruined  as  to  leave  their 
very  sites  scarcely  discernible.  ^  Making  eveir  allow- 
ance for  exaggeration,  we  may  fairly  believe,  that  they 
were  dismantled  and  bereft  of  all  citizen  proprietors;  that 
the  buildings  and  visible  marks  of  Hellenic  city-life  were 
broken  up  or  left  to  decay;  that  the  remaining  houses,  as 
well  as  the  villages  around,  were  tenanted  by  dependent 
cultivators  or  slaves — ^now  working  for  the  benefit  of  new 
Macedonian  proprietors,  in  great  part  non-resident,  and 
probably  of  favoured  Grecian  grantees  also.)  Though 
various  Greeks  thus  received  their  recompense  for  services 
rendered  to  Philip,  yet  Demosthenes  affirms  that  Euthy- 
krates  and  LasthenSs,  the  traitors  who  had  sold  Olynthus, 
were  not  among  the  number;  or  at  least  that  not  long 
afterwards  they  were  dismissed  with  dishonour  and  con* 
tempt  3 

In  this  Olynthian  war  —  ruinous  to  the  Ghalkidic 
Oott  In-  Greeks,  terrific  to  all  other  Greeks,  and  doubling 
Atheni^in  *^®  power  of  Philip  —  Athens  too  must  have 
tho  oiynth*  incurred  a  serious  amount  of  expense.  We  find 
ian  war.  it  stated  loosely,  that  in  her  entire  war  against 
Philip  from  the  time  of  his  capture  of  Amphipous  in 
358-357  B.C.  down  to  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  or  shortly  after- 
wards, she  had  expended  not  less  than  1500  talents. «   On 

196— 188 ;  Fait.  Leg.  p.  486 ;  Diodor.  at   the    time   whan  the   priioners 

xtI.  58.  were   pat    up  for    sale  ai  slaTei. 

■  Demoith.  PhUipp,    iii.  p.  117;  The  Athenian  Democharti,  abont 

Justin,  Tiii.  8.  forty  years  afterwards,  in  his  rim- 

•  DsmosthenAs    (Fals.    Leg.    p.  lent    speech    against    tha    philo- 

386)    says,   that   both  PhilokratAs  sophers,  alleged  that  AristotU  had 

and  JBachlnAs  received  f^om  Philip,  rendered    this  disgraceful   serriee 

not   only  presents  of  timber  and  to  Philip  (Aristokl6s  ap.  Ensebinm 

corn,  but  also  grants  of  productive  Pr«p.  Ev.  p.  798).     Wesseling  (ad 

and  valuable  farms  in  the  01ynth«  Diodor.  zvl.  58)  refutes  \h»  charge 

Ian    territory.       Ho    calls     some  by  saying  that  Aristotle   was    at 

Olynthian  witnesses  to   prove   his  that  time  along  with  Hermelaa  at 

assertion;    but  their  testimony  is  Atarneus;    a  refutation  not  very 

not  given  at  length.  conclusive,  which  I  am  glad  to  be 

>  Demosth.  De  Cbersones.  p.  99,  able  to  strengthen. 

The  existence  of  these  Olynthian  «  AschinAs,  Fals.   Leg.  p.  88.  e. 

traitors,   sold    to    Philip,    proves  84.    Demosthenes  (Oiynth.    ili.    p. 

that  he  could  not  have  needed  the  86)  mentions  the  same  amonnt  «f 

aid   of  the  Btageirite  philosopher  public    money     as    having    been 

Aristotle  to   indicate  to  him  who  wasted  etc  oO&iv  8iov— even  in  the 

were  the  richest  Olynthian  citizens,  early  part  of  the  Olynthiao    war 
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these  computations  no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid;  bnt  we 
may  well  believe  that  her  outlay  was  considerable.  In  spite 
of  all  reluctance,  she  was  obliged  to  do  something;  what 
she  did  was  both  too  little,  too  intermittent,  and  done 
behind-time,  so  as  to  produce  no  satisfactory  result;  but 
nerertheless  the  aggregate  cost,  in  a  series  of  years,  was 
a  large  one.  During  the  latter*  portion  of  the  Olynthian 
war,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  she  really  seems  to  have  made 
efforts,  though  she  had  done  little  in  the  beginning.  We 
may  presume  that  the  cost  must  have  been  defrayed,  in 
part  at  least,  by  a  direct  property-tax;  for  the  condemnation 
of  ApoUodorus  put  an  ena  to  the  proposition  of  takinff 
from  the  Thedric  Fund.  ^  Means  may  also  have  been  found 
of  economising  from  the  other  expenses  of  the  state. 

Though  the  appro|>riation  of  the  Thedric  Fund  to 
other  purposes  continued  to  be  thus  interdicted  ri*,,^^^ 
to  any  fonnal  motion,  yet  in  the  way  of  sug^es-  Fand— not 
tion  and  insinuation  it  was  from  time  to  time  *?^T^^^^' 
glanced  at,  by  Demosthenes  and  others.    And  purposes 
whenever    money  was   wanted  for  war,    the  fitJiJ^f^^ 
question  whether  it  should  be  taken  from  this  the  batu?^ 
source  orfromdirectproperty-tax,  was  indirectly  ^ 
revived.  The  appropriation  oftheTheoric  Fund      "'^''* 
however  remained  unchanged  until  the  v%ry  eve  of  the 
battle  of  GhsBroneia.    Just  before  that  Dies  Irae,  when 
Philip  was  actually  fortifying  Elateia,  the  fund  was  made 
applicable  to  war- purposes;  the  views  of  Demosthenes 
were  realized,  twelve  years  after  he  had  begun  to  enforce 

thft|p, 

This  question  about  the  The6ric  expenditure  is  rarely 
presented  by  modem  authors  in  the  real  way  viewe 
that  it  affected  the  Athenian  mind.  It  has  been  ^*^®J^jn*' 
sometimes  treated  as  a  sort  of  alms -living  to  tho%hed. 
the  poor — and  sometimes  as  an  expenditure  by  »*«  lund. 

And  before  the  Eubosan  war.    Ai  with  death.                             ,. 

evidences  of  actual  amoant,  inch  The  antbority  of  Ulpian  ie  not 

•tatemente  are  of  no  ralne.  lafSoient  to    accredit  thii  etate- 

>  Ulpian,  in  bie  Oommentarj  on  ment.     The    fine   inflicted  by  the 

the  firit  Olynthiao,  telle  ni  that  Dikaiteiy  upon  ApoUodorui  was 

afker  the  fine  imposed  upon  Apol-  lenient ;  we  may  therefore  reason- 

lodorns,  Bnbnlns  moved  and  oar-  ably  doubt  whether    the    popular 

ried  a  law,  enacting  that  any  fn-  sentiment   would   go    along  with 

ture  motion    to  encroach  on  the  the  speaker   in  making   the   like 

The6rio  Fund  should  be  punished  offence  capital  in  fnture. 
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the  AtheniaDB  upon  their  pleasures.  Neither  the  ooe  nor 
the  other  gives  a  full  or  correct  view  of  the  case;  each 
only  brings  out  a  part  of  the  truth. 

Doubtless,  the  Athenian  democracy  cared  much  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  citizens.  It  provided  for  them  the 
largest  amount  of  refined  and  imaginative  pleasures  ever 
tasted  by  any  community  known  to  history;  pleasures 
essentially  social  and  multitudinous,  attaching  the  citizens 
to  each  other,  rich  and  poor,  by  the  strong  tie  of  com- 
munity of  enjoyment. 

But  pleasure,  though  an  usual  accessory,  was  not  the 
primary  idea  or  predominant  purpose  of  the 
Tbeoric  expenditure.  That  expenditure  was 
essentially  religious  in  its  character,  incurred 
only  for  various  festivals,  and  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  honour  of  the  gods.  The  ancient  religion, 
not  simply  at  Athens,  but  throughout  Greece 
and  the  contemporary  world — very  different  in 
this  respect  from  the  modem — included  within 
itself  and  its  manifestations  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  social  pleasures.  ^  Now  the  The6ric 
Fund  was  essentially  the  Church-Fund  at  Athens ; 
that  upon  which  were  charged  all  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  state  in  the  festivals  and  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  The  Diobely,  or  distribution  of  two  oboli  to 
each  present  citizen,  was  one  part  of  this  expenditure; 
given  in  order  to  ensure  that  every  citizen  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  festival,  and  doing  honour  to 
the  god;  never  given  to  any  one  who  was  out  of  Attica — 
because  of  course  he  could  not  attend; 2  but  given  to  all 


It  WM  the 

general 
fund  of 
Athene  for 
religrione 
fettiTale 
and  wor- 
ehip— 
dietribn. 
tioneof  one 
part  of  it- 
character 
of  the 
ancient 
relifioUB 
feitlrale. 


■  Among  the  many-  paisages 
which  illnstrate  this  association  in 
the  Greek  mind,  between  the  idea 
of  a  religions  festival,  and  that  of 
enjoyment — we  may  take  the  ex- 
pres^ns  of  Herod otns  about  the 
great  festival  at  Sparta  called  Hya- 
kinthia.  In  the  summer  of  479 
B.O.,  the  Spartans  were  tardy  in 
bringing  out  their  military  force 
for  the  defence  of  Attica— being 
engaged  in  that  festiTal.  Ol  fip 
Aaii(^ai|i6viot  6pTaC6v  Tt  xbt  xp^^o^ 
ToOxov,  xal  0^1  ^v  Taxiv8i«*  «Kpi 
KXtlexou  6*   "^T^v   '^^  ^0^  diou 


tcopaovtiv  (Herod,  ix.  7).  Pre- 
sently the  Athenian  euToys  come 
to  Sparta  to  complain  of  the  delay 
in  the  following  language— *Tp.ctc 
p.cv,  «L  Aaxc8ai|t6vioi|  adtoti  i^fis 
|AivovT(C|  *T«xlvOi«  ft^sTs  xal 
icalCsTS,    xaxaicpoSivTsc  to{»c   eu|&- 

Here  the  erzpressions  **to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  god"— 
and  <Ho  amuse  themselres"— are 
used  in  description  of  the  same 
festiral,  and  almost  as  eqniTalents. 

■  Harpokration,  ▼.  Oioptiti 

&itvti|jitv   EOpouXoc   tU  tY|v  Ouelav, 
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alike  within  the  country,  rich  or  poor.^  It  was  essential 
to  that  universal  communion  which  formed  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  festival,  not  less  in  regard  to  the  gods,  than 
in  regard  to  the  city;'  hut  it  was  only  one  portion  of  the 
total  disbursements  covered  by  the  Thedric  Fund.  To  this 
general  religious  fund  it  was  provided  by  law  that  the 
surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  should  be  paid  over,  after  all 
the  cost  of  the  peace  establishment  had  been  defrayed. 
There  was  no  appropriation  more  thoroughly  coming  home 
to  the  common  sentiment,  more  conducive  as  a  binding 
force  to  the  unity  of  the  cit^,  or  more  productive  of  satis- 
faction to  each  individual  citizen. 

We  neither  know  the  amount  of  the  The6ric  Fund, 
nor  of  the  distributions  connected  with  it.  We  ^^^  ^^^„ 
cannot  therefore  say  what  proportion  it  formed  branch  of 
of  the  whole  peace-expenditure — itself  unknown  n^Jn^e^oe- 
also.   But  wo  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  large,  •itabiith- 
To  be  sparing  of  expenditure  in  manifestations  Sf^oreri'h- 
for  the  honour  of  the  gods,  was  accounted  the  ed  or 
reverse  of  virtue  by  Greeks  generally;  and  the  JJ^thirhlA- 
Athenians  especially,  whose  eyes  were  every  day  rio  ezpendi- 
contemplating  the  glories  of  their  acropolis,  ^^*' 
would   learn  a  difierent  lesson;    moreover    magnificent 
religious  display  was  believed  to  conciliate  the  protection 
and  favour  of  the  gods.'  We  may  affirm,  however,  upon 
the  strongest  presumptions,  that  this  religious  expenditure 
did  not  absorb  any  funds  required  for  the  other  branches 
of  a  peace  establishment.  Neither  naval,  nor  military,  nor 
administrative  exigences,  were  starved  in  order  to  augment 
the  The6ric  surplus.    Eubulus  was  dbtinguished  for  his 
excellent  keeping  of  the  docks  and  arsenals,  and  for  his 

Tm    icirctc    iopt&Ccoaii    «al   fi^Tifialc  d»pa(<ovBpo|ilcp  x^P^v  ^I^F^^T^  **^ 

Tuv  KoXiTUH   dticoXlTCYjxat   8i'    doOi-  Tac,  Ac.  att^avYj^optiv  iXtu9ipooc 

viisy  tu>v  l8t(ov  .  .  .     *0t(    Si    o6x  xal  8o6Xovc,  Ac.                                .» 

i^^v  tOK  dro8rj|too9i  0co>pix6v  Xa)i«  *  Sec    the   boait    of    IsokntUs, 

pivttv,  TictpiSijc   fitS^QXioxtv    iv    ttp  Orat.  It.   (Panegjrr.)  i.  40;   Plato, 

xre'  *  K^x^a^^tiloo.  Alkibiad.    ii.    p.    148.     Xcnopfaon 

»  See  Demoitb.  adr.  Leooharem,  (Veotigal.    ri.    1),    in    proposing 

p.  1091,  lOOS;   Fhilipp.  W.  p.  141.  loma  sohcmei  for  the  improremcnt 

Comparo    aUo  SchSmann,    Antiq.  of  the  Athenian  reTcnne,  sets  forth 

Ivr.  Att  s.  09.  a«  one    of  the   adrantages,    that 

*  See  the  direction!  of  the  old  'Hhe  rellglOne  festlTali    will  be 

otaeles    quoted    by    Demosthende  calebrated  then  with  itill  greater 

cont.    Meidiam,    p.    631.     lativai  magnifleenoe  than  they  are  now." 
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care  in  replacing  the  decayed  triremefl  by  new  ones.  And 
after  all  the  wants  of  a  well-moonted  peaGe-eatablighment 
were  satiBfied,  no  Athenian  had  scruple  in  appropriating 
what  remained  onder  the  conspiring  impalses  of  piety, 
pleasmre,  and  social  brotherhood. 

It  is  tme  thai  the  Athenians  might  have  laid  ap  that 
Tii«  ftnnvfti  snrplns  annually  in  the  acropoliS;  to  form  an 
ThVTiftT     *<5cumulatinff  war-fond.    Such  provision   had 
been  aeco^  been  made  naif  a  centnry  before,  under  the 
muiated  m    f^^n  energy  and  imperial  power  of  Athens — 
—bow  far     wheu  she  had  a  larger  revenue,  with  numerous 
biMneabie     ^ri^ute-paying  allies — and  when  PeriklSs  pre- 
fornofbaT-  sided  over  her  councils.    It  might  have  been 
ingdoneeo.  better  if  she  had  done  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  a^re  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Perhaps  if 
men,  like  Penkl^,  or  even  like  Demosthenes,  had  enjoyed 
marked  ascendency,  she  would  have  been  advised  and  pre- 
vailed on  to  continue  such  a  precaution.    But  before  we 
can  measure  the  extent  of  improvidence  with  which  Athens 
is  here  fairly  chargeable,  we  ought  to  know  what  was  the 
sum  thus  expended  on  the  festivals.     What  amount  of 
money  could  have  been  stored  up  for  the  contingency  of 
war,  even  if  all  the  festivals  and  all  the  distributions  had 
been  suppressed?  How  far  would  it  have  been  possible,  in 
'  any  other  case  than  that  of  obvious  present  necessity,  to 
carry  economy  into  the  festival-expenditure — ^truly  deno- 
minated by  iJemad^  the  cement  of  the  political  system  < 
— ^without  impairing  in  the  bosom  of  each  individual,  that 
sentiment  of  communion,  religious,  social,  and  patriotic, 
which  made  the  Athenians  a  City,  and  not  a  simple  multi- 
plication of  units?    These  are  points  on  which  we  ought 
to  have  information,  before  we  can  fairly  graduate  oar 
censure  upon  Athens  for  not  converting  her  Theoric  Fund 
into  an  accumulated  capital  to  meet  the  contingency  of  war. 
We  ought  also  to  ask,  as  matter  for  impartial  comparison, 
how  many  governments,  ancient  or  modern,  have  ever 
thought  it  requisite  to  lay  up  during  peace  a  stock  of  money 
available  for  war? 

*  Platarob,  Qttvation.    Flatonio.    |«,atoc  (erroneously  written  lio>p«)* 
p.  1011.    u><  iXcyc  AT)fi.dSv)c,  x4>.Xa«     Tixd). 
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The  Athenian  peace-establishment  maintained  more 
ships  of  war,  larger  docks,  and  bettor-stored  Attempt  of 
arsenals,  than  any  city  in  Greece,  besides  er-  *^Ja^*J'^. 
pendinff  forty  talents  annually  upon  the  Horse-  erty-^'^^ 
men  of  the  state,  and  doubtless  something  ^'^Y  oieaV^of 
farther  (though  we  know  not  how  much)  upon  Sfraot  uza- 
the  other  descriptions  of  military  force.  All  J**?"  ^y  ^ 
this,  let  it  be  observed,  and  the  The6rio  ex-  thexSedric 
penditure  besides,  was  defrayed  without  direct  Fund* 
taxation,  which  was  reserved  for  the  extraordinary  cost 
incident  to  a  state  of  war,  and  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  it,  without  any  accumulated  war-fund.  When  the 
war  affainst  Philip  became  serious,  the  proprietary  classes 
at  Athens,  those  included  in  the  schedule  of  assessment, 
were  called  upon  to  defray  the  expense  by  a  direct  tax, 
from  which  they  had  been  quite  free  in  time  of  peace. 
They  tried  to  evade  this  burthen  by  requiring  that  the 
festival-fund  should  be  appropriated  instead;  ^  thus 
menacing  what  was  dearest  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  the  citizens.  The  ffround  which  they  took  was  the 
aame  in  principle,  as  if  the  proprietors  in  France  or  Bel- 
gium claimed  to  exempt  themselves  from  direct  taxation 
for  the  cost  of  a  war,  by  first  taking  either  all  or  half  of 
the  annual  sum  voted  out  of  the  budget  for  the  maintenance 
of  religion.^  We  may  judge  how  strong  a  feeling  would 
be  raised  among  the  Athenian  public  generally,  by  the 


>  Aeeording  to  th«  anthoi  of 
the  oration  againit  Neera,  the 
law  did  actnalljr  proyide,  that  In 
time  of  war,  the  surplnt  reTenue 
should  he  devoted  to  warlike  pnr- 
poies<-xiXt»6vT<ov  Twv  v6|x(j>v,  Stav 
«dXs|M><  {(  T&  ic(pii«Ts  xpTii^aia  t^« 
8totxi^ettt><  oTpaTiuycivdt  clvai  (p. 
1346).  Bat  it  eeemt  to  me  that 
this  mnet  he  a  misitatemeot,  got 
np  to  salt  the  speaker's  case.  If 
the  law  had  been  so,  Apollodoras 
wonld  hare  committed  no  illegality 
in  his  motion;  moreover,  all  the 
fencing  and  manoenvring  of  De- 
moethenAs  in  his  first  and  third 
Olynthiaos  would  have  been  to  no 
purpose. 

*  The  case  here  pot,  thongh  ana- 

VOL.  XI. 


logons  In  principle,  makes  ftgainst 
the  Athenian  proprietors,  in  de« 
gree;  for  even  in  time  of  peace 
one  half  of  the  Trench  reyenue  is 
raised  by  direct  taxation.  Voltaire 
observes  very  Justly  —  **L»argent 
que  le  pnblio  eroployoit  k  ces  spec« 
taeles  6toit  nn  argent  sacr6.  C'est 
pourquoi  D6mo8thAne  emploie  tant 
de  oirconspectlon  et  tant  de  de- 
tours pour  engager  las  Ath^niens 
k  employer  cet  argent  k  la  guerre 
centre  Philippe:  o'est  oomme  si 
on  entreprenoit  en  Italie  de  sou- 
doyer  des  troupes  avec  le  trdsor 
de  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette"  (Vol- 
taire, Des  Divers  changemens  ar- 
rives k  I'Art  Tragique.  (Enyres, 
tom.  65.  p.  73.  ed.  1838,  Paris).' 
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proposal  of  impoyeriBhuig  the  festival  expenditure  in 
order  to  save  a  property-tax.  DonbHess,  after  the  pro- 
prietary class  had  borne  a  certain  burthen  of  direct 
taxation,  their  complaints  would  become  legitimate.  The 
cost  of  the  festivals  could  not  be  kept  up  undiminished, 
under  severe  and  continued  pressure  of  war.  As  a  second 
and  subsidiary  resource,  it  would  become  essential  to  apply 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fund  in  alleviation  of  the  burthens 
of  the  war.  But  even  if  all  had  been  so  applied,  the 
fund  could  not  have  been  large  enough  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  a  propei'ty-iax  besides. 

We   see  this   conflict  of   interests — between   direct 

n    «<  «   «    taxation  on  one  side  and  the  festival-fund  on 

Confliet  of     . ,         . ,  c        '       t 

these  two     the  other,  as  a  means  of  paying  for  war — running 

Ath*"'*  **  through  the  Demosthenic  orations,  and  especially 
Demo?*  marked  in  the  fourth  Philippic  ^  Unhappily 
tri  ^''t*  ^®  conflict  served  as  an  excuse  to  both  parties, 
ne^at^be-  for  throwing  the  blame  on  each  other,  and 
tweeiithem  starving  the  war;  as  well  as  for  giving  effect  to 
■Mrifleet'  the  repugnance,  shared  by  both  rich  and  poor, 
from  all,  against  personal  military  service  abroad.  De» 
pewonai^  mosthencs  sides  with  neither — tries  to  mediate 
mUitavy  between  them — and  calls  for  patriotic  sacrifice 
■errioe.  from  both  alike.  Having  before  him  an  active 
and  living  enemy,  with  the  liberties  of  Greece  as  well  as 
of  Athens  at  stake — he  urges  every  species  of  sacrifice  at 
once;  personal  service,  direct  tax-payments,  abnegation  of 
the  festivals.  Sometimes  the  one  demand  stands  most 
prominent,  sometimes  the  other;  but  oftenest  of  all,  comes 
Ids  appeal  for  personal  service.  Under  such  military 
necessities,  in  fact,  the  Theoric  expenditure  became  mis- 
chievous, not  merely  because  it  absorbed  the  public 
money,  but  also  because  it  chained  the  citizens  to  their 
home  and  disinclined  them  to  active  service  abroad.  The 
great  charm  and  body  of  sentiment  connected  with  the 
festival,  essentially  connected  as  it  was  with  presence  in 
Attica,  operated  as  a  bane ;  at  an  exigency  when  one^third 
or  one*fourth  of  the  citizens  ought  to  have  been  doing  hard 
duty  as  soldiers  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  or  Thrace, 

■  Demoeth.  Philipp.  !▼.  p.  141-148;  Bui  I  allude  to  them  with  confi- 

De  BepablicA    Ordinandi,  p.  167.  denoe    as  Demo  thenie    oompoei- 

Whether  theie  two  orations  were  tions ;  put  together  out  of  Demo* 

actually  deliyered  in  their  present  sthenic  fragments  and  thoughts, 
form    may    perhaps    be    doubted. 
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against  an  enemy  who  never  slept.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Athenians,  they  could  not  be  convinced,  by  all  the  patriotic 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  that  the  festivals  which  fed 
their  piety  and  brightened  their  home-existence  daring 
peace,  were  unmaintainable  daring  such  a  war,  and  must 
be  renounced  for  a  time,  if  the  liberty  and  security  of 
Athens  were  to  be  preserved.  The  same  want  of  energy 
which  made  them  shrink  from  the  hardship  of  personal 
service,  also  rendered  them  indisposed  to  so  ^eat  a  sacrifice 
as  that  of  their  festivals;  nor  indeed  would  it  have  availed 
them  to  spare  all  the  cost  of  their  festivals,  had  their 
remissness  as  soldiers  still  continued.  Nothing  less  could 
have  saved  them,  than  simultaneous  compliance  with  all 
the  three  requisitions  urged  by  Demosthends  in  350  b.o.; 
which  compliance  ultimately  came,  but  came  too  late,  in 
339-338  B.C. 


APPENDIX. 

ON  THB  OBDEB  OF  THB  OLYNTHIAO  0BATI0N8  0» 
DBMOBTHBMts. 

Batrxovxso  th«  tra«  ohronologioal  order  of  tbMe  three  hftranguet,  dii- 
sentlent  opinions  hftve  been  tr»nimitted  ftom  ancient  timet,  and  etili 
eoBtinne  among  modem  critlci. 

IHonyeiua  of  Halikamaeins  cites  tlie  three  ipeeohee  bjr  their  initial 
words,  but  places  them  in  a  different  chronological  order  from  that  in 
whleh  thoy  stand  edited.  He  giyes  the  second  as  being  first  in  the  series ; 
the  third,  as  second ;  and  the  first  as  third. 

I*  will  be  undeiitood  that  I  always  speak  of  and  describe  these 
speoehes  by  the  order  in  which  they  stand  edited;  though,  as  far  as  I 
can  Judge,  that  order  is  not  the  true  one. 

Edited  Order I.      "•    ^^ 

Order  of  Dionysivs    ..    .^ H.    III.       I. 

The  greaUr  number  of  modem  critics  defend  the  edited  order;  the 
main  arguments  for  which  have  been  ably  sUted  In  a  dissertation  pub- 
1  shed  by  Petrena  in  1833.  Dindorf,  in  his  edition  of  Demoethento, 
places  this  DlsserUtion  in  flront  of  his  notes  to  the  Olynthiacs;  affirm- 
ing that  it  is  condusire,  and  sets  the  question  at  rest.  BShnecke  also 
iForsehangen,  p.  161),  treats  the  question  as  no  longer  open  to  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  Flatho  (Qeschichte  Makedoniens,  p.  183-187)  ex- 
presses himself  with  equal  confidence  in  favour  of  the  order  stated  by 
Dionysins.  A  much  higher  authority,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  agrees  in  the  same 
opinion;  though  with  less  confidence,   and  with  a  juster  appreciation 

M  2 
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of  onr  inftdeqnate  means  for  settling  the  question.  See  the  Append!* 
lii.  to  the  fifth  Tolame  of  hit  History  of  Greeoe,  p.  61S. 

Though  I  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Thirlwallj 
I  agree  with  him,  that  unqualified  confidence,  in  any  oonclnsion  as  to 
the  order  of  these  harangues,  is  unsuitable  and  not  warranted  by  the 
amount  of  eridenoe.  Wo  haye  nothing  to  proceed  upon  except  the  inters 
nal  eridenoe  of  the  speeches,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  contempo- 
raneous history;  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing  from  information 
Sn  detail. 

On  the  best  judgement  that  I  can  form,  I  cannot  adopt  w&olly  eithet 
the  edited  order  or  that  of  Dionysius,  though  agreeing  in  part  with  both. 
I  concur  with  Dionysius  and  Dr.  Thirl  wall  in  placing  the  second  Olynth- 
iac  fir»i  of  the  three.  I  concur  with  the  edited  order  in  placing  the 
third  loMt,  I  obserre,  in  Dr.  Thirl  wall's  Appendix,  that  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  rindicated  in  a  Dissertation  by  Stuere.  I  hare  not  seen 
this  Dissertation;  and  my  own  conclusion  was  deduced— even  before  I 
knew  that  it  had  ever  been  adyocatod  elsewhere— only  from  an  attentive 
study  of  the  speeches. 

BditedOrder I.     II.    III. 

Order  of  Dionysius 11.   III.        I. 

Order  of  Stueye  (which  I  think  the  most  probable)    II.       I.    IH. 

To  consider  first  the  proper  place  of  the  eecond 'Olynthiao  (I  mean 
that  which  stands  aecond  in  the  edited  order). 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  oration  is,  that  scnreelj 
anything  is  said  in  it  about  Olyntbos.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Fhilippie  rather 
than  an  Olynthiao.  This  characteristic  is  not  merely  admitted,  bat 
strongly  put  forward,  by  Fetrenz,  p.  11— <'Quidl  quod  ips'omm  Olyn- 
thiorum  hac  quidem  in  caus4  tantum  uno  loco  facta  mentio  est — nt  uno 
illo  Tersionlo  sublato,  yix  ex  ipsft  oratione,  quft  in  causft  asset  habita, 
certis  rationibus  eyinci  posset."  How  are  we  to  explain  the  absonca 
of  all  reference  to  OlynthusP  According  to  Fetrens^  it  is  because  the 
orator  had  already,  in  his  former  harangue,  said  all  that  could  be  ne- 
cessary in  respect  to  the  wants  of  Olyntl.us,  and  the  necessity  of  up- 
holding that  city  eyen  for  the  safety  of  Athens;  be  might  now  therefore 
calculate  that  his  first  discourse  remained  impressed  on  his  countrymen, 
and  that  all  that  was  required  was,  to  combat  the  extraordinary  fear 
of  Philip  which  hindered  them  ftom  giying  efTect  to  a  resolution  already 
taken  to  assist  the  Olynthians. 

In  this  hypothesis  I  am  unable  to  acquiesce.  It  may  appear  natural 
to  a  reader  of  Demosthends,  who  passes  ftrom  the  first  printed  disoourse 
to  the  second  without  any  interyening  time  to  forget  what  he  has  Just 
read.  But  it  will  hardly  fit  the  case  of  a  real  speaker  in  busy  Athens. 
Keither  Demostbends  in  the  fluctuating  Athenian  assembly— nor  eyen 
any  orator  in  the  more  fixed  English  Parliament  or  American  Con- 
gress—could be  rash  enough  to  calculate  that  a  discourse  deliyered 
some  time  before  had  remained  engrayen  on  the  minds  of  hisai.dience. 
If  Demosthenes  had  preyiously  addressed  the  Athenians  with  so  strong 
a  eonyiction  of  the  distress  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  motiyes  for  Athens 
to  assist  Olynthus,  as  is  embodied  in  the  first  discourse— if  his  speech, 
howeyer  well  receiyed,  was  not  acted  upon,  so  that  in  the  course  of 
a  certain  time  he  had  to  address  them  again  for  the  same  purpose— I 
cannot  belleye  that  he  would  allude  to  Olynthus  only  once  by  the  by, 
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•nd  that  ho  would  merely  dilate  vpon  the  general  ohaneet  and  oon- 
ditiont  of  tho  war  between  Athene  and  PhiXp.  Howeyer  well  calen- 
lated  tho  eocond  Olynthiao  may  be  "ad  oonoitandoi  ezaoerbandoaqno 
civiiuB  animoe"  (to  oee  the  worde  of  Petrenx),  it  it  not  peculiarly  caU 
cQlated  to  procure  aid  to  Olynthpe.  If  the  orator  had  failed  to  pro- 
cure tuGh  aid  by  a  dlsooune  like  the  ilrat  Olynthiao,  he  would  nerer 
reeoTt  to  a  dieconrse  like  the  eecond  Olynthiao  to  make  good 
the  deficiency;  he  would  repeat  anew,  and  more  impreesiTely  than 
before,  the  danger  of  Olyntfaai,  and  the  danger  to  Athene  hereelf  if 
ehe  enffered  Olynthus  to  fall.  Tfaie  would  be  the  way  to  aocomplieh 
hie  object,  and  at  the  eame  time  to  combat  the  fear  of  Philip  in  the 
minde  of  the  Atheniane. 

Aecording  to  my  riew  of  the  enbject ,  the  omieelon  (or  mere  eingle 
pasiing  notice)  of  Olynthus  clearly  ehowe  that  the  wants  of  that  city, 
and  the  vrgenoy  of  assisting  it,  were  not  the  main  drift  of  Demosthento 
in  the  second  Olynthiao.  His  main  drift  is ,  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late hie  countrymen  in  their  general  war  against  Philip;  taking  in, 
thankfully,  the  new  ally  Olynthus,  whom  they  have  Just  acquired-- 
but  taking  her  in  only  as  a  Taluable  auxl'iary  (iv  icpOffOi^xv}^  (iLipst),  to 
cooperate  with  Athens  against  Philip  as  well  as  to  recelTe  aid  f^om 
Athene— not  presenting  her  either  as  peculiarly  needing  succour,  or  as 
likely,  if  allowed  to  perish,  to  expose  the  ritals  of  Athens. 

How  a  speech  of  this  character  is  what  I  cannot  satisfactorily  ex* 
plain,  ae  following  after  the  totally  difTerent  spirit  of  the  first  Olynth* 
iac;  but  It  is  natural  and  explicable,  if  we  suppose  it  to  precede  the 
first  Olynthiao.  Olynthus  does  not  approach  Athens  at  first  in  fomUi 
pauptrU,  as  if  the  were  in  danger  and  requiring  aid  against  an  over- 
whelming enemy.  She  presents  herself  as  an  equal,  offering  to  cooperate 
againet  a  common  enemy ,  and  tendering  an  alliance  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  hitherto  sought  in  Tnin.  She  will  of  course  want  aid -but 
she  can  give  cooperation  of  equal  value.  Demosthenes  adyises  to  assist 
her— this  comes  of  course,  when  her  alliance  is  accepted :— but  he  dwells 
more  forcibly  upon  the  value  of  what  she  will  giv  to  the  Athenians, 
in  the  way  of  cooperation  against  Philip.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  territorial  Ticlnity  of  Olynthus  to  Philip  is  exhibited,  not  as  a 
perU  to  her  which  the  Athenians  must  assist  her  in  averting,  but  as  • 
godsend  to  enable  them  the  better  to  attack  Philip  in  conjunction  with 
her.  Moreover  Olynthus  is  represented,  not  as  apprehending  any  danger 
from  Philippe  arms,  but  as  having  recently  discovered  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  be  in  alliance  with  him.  Let  us  thank  the  gods  (says  Demo- 
athente  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Olynthiao)— t6  to6<  icoXtf&iQoovtac 
^iXlitictp  fcfty^aOai  x«l  x<<>P>''  S^opov  «al  ^uva|Alv  tiva  xx«xi)|Aivovc,  xal 
th  lUjioTov  dicivTiov,  r^v  6icip  too  i(oXt|iOu  pKOi&iQv  TOiauTtjv  ixovtffc,  were 
tec  npoc  CMivOv  diaXXaY&c,  lepwxov  (ilv  ditiaTOuc,  ttts  t^«  iauttbv  ««TplSoc 
vo|iiCaiv  ivdffTUotv  stvai,  8ai|fc'i,ia  tih  xal  Oaia  Kavtdicaeiv  iotxsv  tftspxcala 
(p.  18). 

The  general  tenor  of  the  second  Olynthiao  is  In  harmony  with  this 
opening.  Demoethends  looks  forward  to  a  vigorous  aggressive  war 
carried  on  by  Athens  and  Olynthus  joint: y  against  Philip,  and  he 
enters  at  large  into  the  general  chances  of  such  war,  noticing  the 
vulnerable  as  well  as  the  odious  points  of  Philip,  and  striving  (as 
Petrens  justly  remarks)  to  "excite  and  exasperate  the  minds  of  the 
eitisavt." 
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Sveli  te  the  fint  lyriftat  pfomite  of  the  Olynthian  aIIUbm  vith 
Athens.  Bat  Athens,  u  vsimI,  mskee  no  enertions;  leavinir  ^« 
Oljnthtant  and  Ghnlkidlane  to  contend  against  Philip  by  thonselToa. 
It  is  presently  found  that  he  gains  advantages  over  them;  bad  news 
eoase  f^m  Thraoe,  and  probably  oonplaining  envoys  to  annonnoe  thesi. 
It  is  then  that  Demosthenfts  delivers  his  first  Olynthiac,  so  mneh  moze 
vxyent  in  its  tone  respecting  Olynthns.  The  main  topic  is  now— <*Pro- 
teot  the  Olynthians ;  save  their  confederate  cities ;  think  what  will 
happen  if  they  are  rained;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip  In  that 
enee  ftrom  marching  into  Attica. "  The  views  of  Demosthenta  hare 
changed  £rom  the  offensive  to  the  defensive. 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  all  the  internal  evidenee  of  the 
Olynthiaos  indicates  the  second  as  prior  in  point  of  time  both  to  the 
ilxst  and  to  the  third.  Btneve  (as  cited  by  Dr.  Thirlwall)  mentions 
another  reason  tending  to  the  same  conclnsion.  Nothing  is  said  la 
the  second  Olynthiac  abont  meddling  with  the  The6ric  Fand;  whereae, 
in  the  first,  that  subject  is  distinctly  adverted  to— and  in  the  third, 
forcibly  and  repeatedly  pressed,  though  with  suiBeient  artifice  to  save 
the  illegality.  This  is  dilBcult  to  explain,  assuming  the  second  to  be 
posterior  to  the  first;  but  noway  dilBculi,  if  we  suppose  the  second  to 
he  the  earliest  of  the  three,  and  to  be  delivered  with  the  purpose  whieh 
I  have  pointed  out 

On  the  other  hand ,  this  manner  of  handling  the  Tbeftrlc  Fund  in 
the  third  oration,  as  compared  with  the  first,  is  one  strong  reason  for 
believing  (as  Petrens  Justly  contends)  that  the  third  is  posterior  to  the 
first— and  not  prior,  as  Dionysius  places  it. 

As  to  the  third  Olynthiac,  its  drift  and  purpose  appear  to  me  oor- 
rectly  stated  in  the  argument  prefixed  by  Libanius.  It  was  delivered 
after  Athens  had  sent  some  succour  to  Olynlhus,  whereas  both  the 
first  and  the  second  were  spoken  before  anything  at  all  had  yet  been 
done.  I  think  there  is  good  ground  for  following  Libanius  (as  Patrons 
and  others  do)  in  his  statement  that  the  third  oration  recognises  Athens 
as  having  done  sowihingf  which  the  two  first  do  not;  though  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall (p.  609)  agrees  with  Jacobs  in  doubting  such  a  distinction.  The 
successes  of  mercenaries,  reported  at  Athens  (p.  88),  must  surely  have 
been  successes  of  mercenaries  commissioned  by  her;  and  the  triumphant 
hopes  noticed  by  DemosthenAs  as  setually  prevalent,  are  most  natsurally 
explained  by  supposing  such  news  to  have  arrived.  Demosthenes  says 
no  more  than  he  can  help  about  the  success  actually  gained,  becaiiae 
he  thinks  it  of  no  serious  importance.  He  wishes  to  set  before  the 
people,  as  a  corrective  to  the  undue  con'^dence  prevalent,  that  all  the 
real  danger  yet  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 

Though  Athens  had  done  something,  she  had  done  little— sent  no 
citisens— provided  no  pay.  This  Demosthenes  urges  her  to  do  without 
delay,  and  dwells  upon  the  Thedrio  Fund  as  one  means  of  obtaining 
money  along  with  personal  service.  Dr.  Thirlwall  indeed  argues  that 
the  first  Olynthiac  is  more  urgent  than  the  third ,  in  setting  forth  the 
crisis ;  f^om  whence  he  infers  that  it  is  posterior  in  time.  His  argu- 
ment is  partly  founded  upon  a  sentence  near  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Olynthiac,  wherein  the  safety  ot  Athens  herself  iB  mentioned  as 
involved — tu>v  fcpajfiaTwv  &|iiv  aOxotc  dvTtXijicxiov  sorW,  sCxep  Oicip  oq>- 
-ci)pla<  auTiov  ^povtiUts:  upon  which  I  may  remark,  that  the  reading 
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a6  T  «» V  ii  not  anirertally  admittAd.  Dindorf  in  bis  edition  reftds  «  6t  ib  v, 
referring  it  to  cpa7|«,iTtt>v:  nnd  stating  in  bis  note  that  a6TU>v  it  tbe 
rending  of  tbe  mlgate,  first  obnnged  by  Beiske  into  a  6  x  u>  v  on  tbe 
antbority  of  tbe  Codes  Bararions.  But  eyen  if  we  grant  that  the  first 
Olynthlno  depiote  the  crisis  as  more  dangerous  and  argent  than  tbe 
third,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  first  is  posterior  to  tbe  third.  Tbe  third 
was  delirered  immediately  after  news  receired  of  success  near  Olynthns ; 
Olynthlam  affairs  did  really  prosper  for  the  moment  and  to  a  certain 
extent— though  the  amount  of  prosperity  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
public  Demostbanfts  seta  himself  to  combat  this  exaggeration;  be 
pasees  as  lightly  as  he  can  orer  tbe  recent  good  news,  bat  be  cannot 
aroid  allowing  something  for  them,  and  throwing  tbe  dauTor  of  Olynthns 
a  little  baek  into  more  distant  contingency.  At  tbe  same  time  he  states 
it  in  the  strongest  manner,  both  section  2  and  sections  9,  10. 

Without  being  insensible,  therefore,  to  tbe  f  jUibility  of  all  opinions 
founded  upon  such  imperfect  eridencei  I  think  that  tbe  true  cbrono- 
logical  order  of  tbe  Olynthiaes  is  that  proposed  by  Stuere,  II.  I.  Ill* 
With  Bionysius  I  agree  so  far  as  to  put  the  second  Olynthiac  first}  »nd 
with  the  eommon  order  in  patting  the  third  Olynthiac  last. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

FROM  THE  CAPTURE  OF  OLYNTHUS  TO  THE  TERMI- 
NATION OF  THE  SACRED  WAR  BY  PHILIP. 

It  was  daring  the  early  spring  of  347  b.c.,  as  far  as  we  can 
Snfferinat  ™*^®  ^ut,  that  Oljnthus,  after  having  previonsly 
of  the  seen  the  thirty  Chalkidic  cities  conquered ,  un- 

aid'ohi*"  derwent  herself  the  like  fate  from  the  arms  of 
kidiant—  Philio.  Exile  and  poverty  became  the  lot  of 
lnd?MU-  '^^^  Olynthians  and  Chalkidians  as  conld  make 
yai  of  Pbi-  their  escape ;  while  the  greater  nnmber  of  both 
ijp-  sexes  were  sold  into  slavery.     A  few  painfnl 

traces  present  themselves  of  the  diversities  of  suffering 
which  befel  these  unhappy  victims.  Atrestidas,  an  Arca- 
dian who  had  probably  served  in  the  Macedonian  army,  re- 
ceived from  Jt^hilip  a  grant  of  thirty  Olynthian  slaves, 
chiefly  women  and  children,  who  were  seen  following  him 
in  a  strinff,  as  he  travelled  homeward  through  the  Orecian 
cities.  Many  young  Olynthian  women  were  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  persons  turned  to  account  by  their 
new  proprietors.  Of  these  purchasers,  one,  an  Athenian 
citizen  who  had  exposed  his  new  purchase  at  Athens,  was 
tried  and  condemned  for  the  proceeding  by  the  Dikastery.  ^ 
Other  anecdotes  come  before  us,  inaccurate  probably  as  to 
names  and  details, >  yet  illustrating  the  general  hardships 
brought  upon  this  once  free  Chalkidic  population. 

'  Deiiiarchatcont.Deraotth.p.93;  it  is  probably  but   too  faithfal  a 

Demottb.  Fall.  Leg.   p.   489,   440.  picture  of  real  deeds,   coromitted 

Demotthen6e  asserU alto  thai Olyn-  by  others,  if  not  by  JEschinds. 
thian     women    were    given   as   a        *  The  story  of  the  old  man  of 

present   by  Philip  to  PhilokratAs  Olynthns  (Seneca,  Gontror.  v.  10) 

(p.  886^440).    The  outrage  which  boaght  by  Parrhasins  the  painter 

be  imputes  (p.  401)   to  iBschinds  and  tortured   in  order  to  form  a 

and  Phrynon  in  Macedonia,  against  subject  for  a  painting  of  the  suffer- 

the   Olynthian  woman— is  not  to  ing    Prometheus  —  is    more    than 

be  receired  as  a  fact,  since  it  is  doubtful ;  since  Farrhasius,  already 

indignantly    denied   by  JEichinAs  in  high  repute  as  a  painter  before 

(Fals.  Leg.   init.  and  p.  48).    Yet  4C0  b.o.  (see  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  10)» 
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Meanwhile  the  victor  Philip  was  at  the  maximum  of 
his  glory.  In  commemoration  of  his  conquests,  he  cele- 
brated a  splendid  festival  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  in  Macedo- 
nia,  with  unbounded  hospitality,  and  prizes  of  every  sort, 
for  matches  and  exhibitions,  both  gymnastic  and  poetical. 
His  donations  were  munificent,  as  well  to  the  Q-recian  and 
Macedonian  officers  who  had  served  him,  as  to  the  eminent 
poets  or  actors  who  pleased  his  taste.  Satvrus  the  comic 
actor,  refusing  all  presents  for  himself,  asked  and  obtained 
from  him  the  release  of  two  youns  women  taken  in  Olyn- 
thus,  daughters  of  his  friend  the  Pydnean  ApollophanSs, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  persons  concerned  m  the  death 
of  Philip's  elder  brother  Alexander.  Satyrus  announced 
his  intention  not  only  of  ensuring  freedom  to  these  young 
women,  but  likewise  of  providing  portions  for  them  and 
giving  them  out  in  marriage.  ^  Philip  also  found  at  Olyn- 
thus  his  two  exiled  half-brothers,  who  had  served  as  pre- 
texts for' the  war — and  put  both  of  them  to  death.  2 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Athens  had  sent  to 
Olynthus  more  than  one  considerable  reinforce-  Effect  pro. 
ment,    especially   during   the   last  >  ear  of  the  JtSen/br 
war.    Though  we  are  ignorant  what  these  ex-  the  capture 
peditions  achieved,  or  even  how  much  was  their  1'^,  ^IJ^jJ^* 
exact  force,  we  find  reason  to  suspect  that  they  ly^by^tbe 
were  employed  by  Chares  and  other  generals  J^?***.'  ^' 
to  no  good  purpose.    The  opponents  of  Charts  captweV^ 
accused  him,  as  well  as  Deiares  and  other  mer-  **^«>^  ^^  <^ 
cenary  chiefs,  of  having  wasted  the -naval  and  military 
strength  of  the  city  in  idle  enterprises  or  rapacious  extor- 
tions upon  the  traders  of  the  iBgean.    They  summed  up 
1500  talents  and  150  triremes  thus  lost  to  Athens ,  besides 
widespread  odium  incurred  among  the  islanders  by  the 
unjust  contributions  levied  upon  them  to  enrich  the  gener- 
al.'   In  addition  to  this  disgraceful  ill-success,  came  now 
the  fearful  ruin  in  Olynthus  and  Chalkidike,  and  the  great 
aggrandisement  of  their  enemy  Philip.  The  loss  of  Olynthus, 
with  the  miserable  captivity  of  its  population,  would  have 
been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  excite  powerful  sentiment 

can  hardly  ha^e  been  ttill  flourish-  '  Demotib.  Fall.  Leg.  p.  884^-401 ; 

ing  in  347  b.o.  It  dltdotes,  how-  DSodor.  xvi.  66. 

ever,   at   leaat,   one   of  the  many  *  Jaatin,  riii.  8. 

forma  of  slare-tnffering  occasion-  *  iEscbiues,  Fala.  I<«g.  p.  87.0.S4. 

ally  realised. 
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among  the  Athenians.  But  there  was  a  farther  cir- 
cumstance which  came  yet  more  home  to  their  feelings. 
Many  of  their  own  citizens  were  serving  in  Olynthus  as  an 
auxiliaiy  garrison ,  and  had  now  hecome  captiyes  along 
with  the  rest.!  No  such  calamity  as  this  had  befallen 
Athens  for  a  century  past,  since  the  defeat  of  Tolmides  at 
Koroneia  in  Bosotia.  The  whole  Athenian  people,  and 
especially  the  relations  of  the  captives,  were  full  of  agita^ 
tion  and  anxiety,  increased  by  alarming  news  from  other 

Quarters.  The  conquest  threatened  the  security  of  aU  the 
Lthenian  possessions  in  Lenmos,  Imbros,  and  the  Cherso- 
nese. This  last  peninsula,  especially,  was  altoffether  un- 
protected against  Philip,  who  was  even  reported  to  be  on 
his  march  thither ;  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  settlers 
within  it  began  to  forsake  their  properties  and  transfer 
their  families  to  Athens.  Amidst  the  grief  and  apprehen* 
sion  which  disturbed  the  Athenian  mind,  manv  special  as- 
semblies were  held  to  discuss  suitable  remedies.  What 
was  done,  we  are  not  exactly  informed.  But  it  seems  that 
no  one  knew  where  the  general  Charts  with  his  armament 
was;  so  that  it  became  necessary  even  for  his  friends  in  the 
assembly  to  echo  the  strong  expressions  of  displeasure 
among  the  people,  and  to  send  alight  vessel  immediately 
in  search  of  him.^ 

The  gravity  of  the  crisis  forced  even  Eubulus,  and 
Bner  etio  ^^^^^^  among  the  statesmen  hitherto  languid  in 
langomge^f  the  war,  to  hold  a  more  energetic  lan^age  than 
fnd  °^'^'  before  against  Philip.  Denouncing  him  now  as 
uBsehinto  the  commou  enemy  of  Oreece,'  they  proposed 
Phiir*^  missions  into  Peloponnesus  and  elsewhere  for 
^*  the  purpose  of  animating  the  Grecian  states 
into  confederacy  against  him.  JEschines  assisted  strenuously 
in  procuring  the  adoption  of  this  proposition,  and  was 
himself  named  as  one  of  the  envoys  into  Peloponnesus. < 

This  able  orator,  immortalised  as  the  rival  of  Demo- 

inor«*ted     sthenes,  has  come  before  us  hitherto  only  as  a 

imporUBoe   soldier  in  various    Athenian    expeditions — to 

^lohinftt.     Phlius  in  Peloponnesus  (368) — to  the  battle  of 

Mantineia  (362) — and  to  Euboea  under  Phokion 

>  Xtchinhw,  F»U.  Leg.  p.  80.  Eubalus)  ^tVU«<p,    «al  nati  ttbv 

*  JBscbinM,  Fait.  Lag.  p.  87.  italSwv    «0|jivvt«    i^   (lijv  dcoX«»Xiv«t 

'  Dcmostb.    Fait.    Leg.    p.   484.  4»IXiickov  Av  floOXteOet,  Ao, 

xal   iv  f&iv  T^  dijfAip  «aTi]pu>  (yon  «  Demosth.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  488,  489. 
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(349  B.C.);  in  which  last  he  had  earned  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  general,  and  had  been  sent  to  Athens  with 
the  news  of  the  victory  at  TamynsB.  JSschinSs  was  about 
six  years  older  than  Demosthenes,  but  bom  in  a  much 
humbler  and  poorer  station.  His  father  Atromdtus  tauffht 
to  boys  the  elements  of  letters;  his  mother  Glaukothea 
made  a  living  by  presiding  over  certain  religious  assemblies 
and  rites  of  initiation,  intended  chieflv  for  poor  communi- 
cants; the  boy  iJSschinds  assisting  both  one  and  the  other 
in  a  menial  capacity.  Such  at  least  is  the  statement  which 
comes  to  us,  enriched  with  various  degrading  details,  on 
the  doubtful  authority  of  his  rival  Demosthenis;  i  who  also 
affirms,  what  we  may  accept  as  generally  true,  that  JBschi- 
nes  had  passed  his  early  manhood  partly  as  an  actor,  partlv 
as  a  scribe  or  reader  to  the  omcial  boards.  For  both 
fnnctions  he  possessed  some  natural  advantages — an 
athletio  frame,  a  powerful  voice,  a  ready  flow  of  un- 
premeditated speech.  After  some  years  passed  as  scribe, 
m  which  he  made  himself  useful  to  Eubukts  and  others,  he 
was  chosen  public  scribe  to  the  assembly — acquired 
familiarity  with  the  administrative  and  parliamentary 
business  of  the  city — and  thus  elevated  himself  bv  degrees 
to  influence  as  a  speaker.  In  rhetorical  power,  he  seems 
to  have  been  surpassed  only  by  Demosthenes.  > 

As  envoy  of  Athens  despatched  under  the  motion  of 
Eubulus,  iBschines  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus  b.o.  847. 
in  the  spring  of  347 ;  others  being  sent  at  the  same  'SschinU 
time  to  other  Ghrecian  cities.  Among  other  places,  I'th  "m  in*' 
he  visited  Megalopolis,  wherehe  was  heard  oefore  Arcadia. 
the  Arcadian  collective  assembly  called  the  Ten  Thousand. 
He  addressed  them  in  a  strain  of  animated  exhortation,  ad- 
juring them  to  combine  with  Athens  for  the  defence  of  the 
liberSesof  Greece  againstPhilip,andinveighingBtrenuously 
against  those  traitors  who,  in  Arcadia  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  sold  themselves  to  the  aggressor  and 
paralysed  all  resistance.    He  encountered  however  much 
opposition  from  a  speaker  named  Hieronymus,  who  espoused 

«  DemosthenAs  afflnnt  this  at  two  can  be  made  out  respeettng  Ai6hl- 

diitlitet  tImes—FaU.  Leg.  p.  416  ii*i. 

-4Sl;  Be  OofOD*,  p.  818.  •  IMonye.  Hal.  De  Adm.  Vi  IM- 

8te«how(ViU*»chlni8,p.  1— 10)  cend.    Demostb.    p.  1068;    Cleero, 

telngi  together  the  litUe  whieh  Orator,  e.  9,  89. 
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the  intereflt  of  Philip  in  the  assembly:  and  though  he 
professed  to  bring  back  some  flattering  hopes,  it  is  certain 
that  neither  in  Arcadia,  nor  elsewhere  in  Peloponnesus, 
was  his  influence  of  any  real  efficacy.  ^  The  strongest 
feeling  among  the  Arcadians  was  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta, 
which  rendered  them  in  the  main  indifferent,  if  not  favour- 
able, to  the  Macedonian  successes.  In  returning  from 
Arcadia  to  Athens,  ^schines  met  the  Arcadian  Atrestidas, 
with  the  unhappy  troop  of  Olynthian  slaves  following;  a 
sight  which  so  deeply  affected  the  Athenian  orator,  that 
he  dwelt  upon  it  afterwards  in  his  speech  before  the  as- 
sembly with  indignant  sympathy;  deploring  the  sad  effects 
of  Grecian  dissension,  and  the  ruin  produced  by  Philip's 
combined  employment  of  arms  and  corruption. 

^schines  returned  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
inore«8ing  summer  of  347  B.O.  Other  envoys,  sent  to  more 
despond-  distant  cities,  remained  out  longer;  some  indeed 
desire^for  oven  Until  the  ensuing  winter.  Though  it 
K"  n  **  appears  that  some  envoys  from  other  cities  were 
inauced  in  return  to  visit  Athens,  yet  no  sincere 
or  hearty  cooperation  against  Philip  could  be  obtained 
in  any  part  of  Greece.  While  Philip,  in  the  fulness 
of  triumph,  was  celebrating  his  magnificent  Olympic 
festival  in  Macedonia,  the  Athenians  were  disheartened  oy 
flndinff  that  they  could  expect  little  support  from  in- 
dependent Greeks,  and  were  left  to  act  only  with  their 
own  narrow  synod  of  allies.  Hence  Eubulus  and  iBschines 
became  earnest  partisans  of  peace,  and  Demosthenes  also 
seems  to  have  oeen  driven  by  the  general  despondency 
into  a  willingness  to  negotiate.  The  two  orators,  though 
they    afterwards    became    bitter   rivals,    were    at    this 

Ccture  not  very  discordant  in  sentiment.  On  the  other 
d,  the  philippising  speakers  at  Athens  held  a  bolder 
tone  than  ever.  As  Philip  found  his  ports  greatly  blocked 
up  by  the  Athenian  cruisers,  he  was  likely  to  profit  by  his 
existing  ascendency  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
naval  equipments.  Now  there  was  no  place  so  abundantly 
supplied  as  Athens,  with  marine  stores  and  muniments  for 
armed  ships.    Probably  there  were  agents  or  speculators 

>  Demotth.  Fait.  Leg.  p.  844—488;  by   hie  rlrtil,  and  M  admitted  by 

JEBtohin.    Fait.   Leg.    p.    88.    The  hlmtelf.    It  wat   in  tmth  among 

oondnot  of  JBtohindt  at  thit  juno-  the  mott  honourable  epocht  of  bit 

tore  it  much  the  tame,  at  described  life. 
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taking  measureB  to  supply  Philip  with  these  articles,  and  it 
was.  against  them  that  a  decree  of  the  assembly  was  now 
directedy  adopted  on  the  motion  of  a  senator  named  Ti- 
marchas — to  punish  with  death  all  who  should  export  from 
Athena  to  Philip  either  arms  or  stores  for  ships  of  war.  ^ 
This  severe  decree,  however,  was  passed  at  the  same  time 
that  the  disposition  towards  peace,  if  peace  were  attainable, 
was  on  the  increase  at  Athens. 

Some  months  before  the  capture  of  Olynthus,  ideas  of 
peace  had  already  been  started,  partly  through  indirect 
the  indirect  overtures  of  Philip  himself.  During  foVp^IH 
the  summer  of  348  b.g.,  the  Eubosans  tried  to  between 
negotiate  an  accommodation  with  Athens;    the  Pbmp'eyen 
contest  in  Euboea,  though  we  know  no  particu-  before  the 
lars  of  it,  having  never  wholly  ceased  for  the  last  oiyn?hne- 
year  and  a  halL    Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  the 
peace  was  even  now  concluded ;  for  Euboea  is  spo-  ^p^JJn 
ken  of  as  under  the  dependence  of  Philip  during  Ac 

■  Bemosth.  Fait.  Leg.  p.  488. 
This  deore«  mnet  hare  been  pro- 
posed  by  Timarchas  either  towards 
the  close  of  Olymp.  106,  1-or  to- 
wards the  baginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year  Olymp.  108,  8;  that  is, 
not  long  before,  or  not  long  after, 
Midsummer  847  b.o.  Bat  which  of 
these  two  dates  is  to  be  preferred, 
it  matter  of  controrersy.  Franke 
(Prolegom.  ad^schin.cont.  Timar- 
ehnm,  p.  jLzzriil.-xli.)  thinks  that 
Timarehns  was  senator  in  Olymp. 
108,  1  — and  proposed  the  decree 
then;  he  supposes  the  oration  of 
•SsehinAs  to  hare  been  delivered 
in   the  baginning  of  Olymp.   108, 

8-and  that  the  expression  (p.  11) 

annonncing  Timarohns  as  baring 

been   senator  "the  year    before" 

(Kipuoiv),  is  to  be  construed  loosely 

ai  signifying  *tlia   year  bat   one 

before." 
Mr.  Clinton,  Boeckh,and  Wester- 

laann,    suppose    the    oration    of 

A<ehln88    against    Timarehns    to 

liaTs  been  delivered  in  Olymp.  108, 

*-not  in  Olymp.   108,  8.    On  that 

■opposition,  if  we  take  the  word 

<ipu9iY  in  its  nsaal  sense,  Timar- 


ehns was  senator  in  106,  3.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose the  decree  forbidding  the  %%• 
port  of  naval  storei  to  Philip,  at 
a  date  so  late  as  108,  8;  because 
the  peace  with  Philip  was  oon- 
olttded  in  Elaphebolion  Olymp. 
108,  8  (March  346  B.C.).  But  tl  e 
supposition  might  be  admissible, 
that  Timarehns  was  senator  in  two 
different  years— both  in  Olymp. 
108,  1,  and  in  Olymp.  108,  8  (not 
in  two  consecutive  years).  In  that 
case,  the  senatorial  year  of  Timar- 
chus,  to  which  iEschinds  alludes 
(cont.  Timarch.  p.  11)  would  b« 
Olymp.  108,  8;  while  the  other 
senatorial  year  in  which  Timarehns 
moved  the  decree  prohibiting  ex- 
port, would  be  Olymp.  1C8,  1. 

Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the 
views  of  B5hneoke  (Forschungen, 
p.  804),  who  thinks  that  the  oration 
was  delivered  Olymp.  lOP,  8— and 
that  Timarehns  bad  been  senator 
and  had  proposed  the  decree  pro- 
hibiting export  of  stores  to  Philip, 
in  the  year  preoeding— that  is, 
Olymp.  108,  2;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  —  Midsummer  847  n.o. 
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the  ensuing  year,  i  The  Euboean  envoys,  however,  intimated 
that  Philip  had  desired  them  to  communicate  from 
him  a  wish  to  finish  the  war  and  conclude  peace  with 
Athens. >  Though  Philip  had  at  this  time  conquered  ^e 
larger  portion  of  Chalkidike,  and  was  proceeding  succesB- 
fully  against  the  remainder,  it  was  still  his  interest  to  de- 
tach Athens  from  the  war,  if  he  could.  Her  manner  of 
carrying  on  war  was  indeed  faint  and  slack;  yet  she  did 
him  much  harm  at  sea,  and  she  was  the  only  city  compe- 
tent to  organise  an  extensive  Grecian  confederacy  against 
him;  whicn,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  brought  about,  was 
at  least  a  possible  contingency  under  her  presidency. 

An  Athenian  of  influence  named  Phrynon  had  been 
captured  by  Philip's  cruisers,  during  the  truce  of  the 
Olympic  festival  in  348  b.o.:  after  a  certain  detention,  he 
procured  from  home  the  required  ransom  and  obtained  his 
release.  On  returning  to  Athens,  he  had  sufficient  credit 
to  prevail  on  the  public  assembly  to  send  another  citizen 
along  with  him,  as  public  envoy  from  the  city  to  Philip; 
in  order  to  aid  him  in  getting  back  his  ransom,  which  he 
alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  demanded  from  one  cap- 
tured during  the  hol^  truce.  Though  this  seems  a  strange 
proceeding  during  mid-war,'  yet  the  Athenian  public  took 
up  the  case  with  sympathy;  Ktesiphon  was  named  envoy, 
and  went  with  Phrynon  to  Philip,  whom  they  found  engaged 
in  the  war  against  Olynthus.  Being  received  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  they  not  only  obtained  restitution  of 
the  ransom,  but  were  completely  won  over  by  Philip.  With 

1  Demotth.  Fal«.  Leg.  p.  848-  446.  Olympio    feitlyal     celebrated    by 

•  JRMchln,  Fale.  Leg.  p.  S9.  Philip  himself  in  Macedonia,    in 

'  There  ie  more  than  one  eingn-  the  spring   or  sammer  of  S47  b.o. 

larity  in  the  narratire  giyen   by  This  would   remoye  the  dlffteulty 

iBschinAe    about    Phrynon.      The  about  the   effoct  of  the  truce;  for 

complaint  of  Phrynon  implies  an  Philip  of  course  would  respeoi  hia 

assumption,  that  the  Olympic  truce  own  proclaimed  truce.    Bat  it  U 

suspended  the  operations  of  war  liable  to  another  objection;  that 

eyerywhere     throughout     Greece,  ^schinAs     plainly    indicates    tha 

between  belligerent  Greeks.    But  capture  of  Phrynon  to  haye  been 

such  was  not  the  maxim  recognised  anttrior  to  the  fall  of  01  jnthoa. 

or  acted  on;   so  far  as  we  know  Besides,  AschinAs  would  hardly 

the  operations ^of  warfare.   Voemel  use  the  words  iv  Tai«  '0).u|A.iciaaic 

(Proleg.    ad    Demostb.     De   Pace,  9isov8at«,  without  any  special  ad- 

p.    246),     feeling    this    difficulty,  dition,  to  signify  the  Macedonian 

understands    the    Olympic    truce,  games, 
hero   mentioned,  to   refer   to    tho 
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bis  osnal  good  policy,  he  had  seized  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  (we  may  properly  say,  of  bribing,  since  the  resto- 
ration of  ransom  was  substantially  a  bribe)  two  powerful 
Athenian  citizens,  whom  he  now  sent  back  to  Athens  as 
his  pronounced  partisans. 

Phrynon  and  Ktesiphon,  on  their  return,  expatiated 
warmly  on  the  generosity  of  Philip,  and  reported  rmt  pro- 
much  about  his  flattering  expressions  towards  S^'Ji^^^'' »?' 
Athens,  and  his  reluctance  to  continue  the  war  -.grant!!iig* 
against  her.  The  public  assembly  being  favour-  F'^\w***° 
ably  disposed,  a  citizen  named  PhilokratSs,  who  sendenroyt 
now  comes  before  us  for  the  first  time,  proposed  *<>  Athens, 
a  decree,  granting  to  Philip  leave  io  send  a  herald  and 
envoys,  if  he  chose,  to  treat  for  peace;  which  was  what 
Philip  was  anxious  to  do,  according  to  the  allegation  of 
Ktesiphon.  The  decree  was  passed  unanimouidy  in  the 
assembly,  but  the  mover  PhilokratSs  was  impeached  some 
time  afterwards  before  the  Dikastery,  as  for  an  illegal  pro- 
position, by  a  citizen  named  Lykinus.  On  the  cause  com- 
mp^  to  trial,  the  Dikastery  pronounced  an  acquittal  so 
triumphant,  that  Lykinus  did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth  part 
of  the  suffrages.  PhilokratSs  being  so  sick  as  to  be  unable 
to  do  justice  to  his  own  case,  DemosthenSs  stood  forward 
as  his  supporter,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  his  favour.  ^ 


>  J5tcbin6s,  F»l«.  Leg.  p.  SO.  o. 
1i  eont.  ICusipb.  p.  63.  Oar  know- 
lodge  of  these  erente  Js  derired 
slmott  wholly  from  one,  or  other, 
or  both,  of  the  two  rival  orators, 
<n  their  speeches  deliyered  four  or 
fivQ  years  afterwards,  on  the  trial 
l^e  Vals&  Legations.  Demosthends 
•esks  to  pro  re  that  before  the 
embassy  to  Macedonia,  in  which 
be  and  JEscbinAs  were  Jointly  con- 
cerned^iBschinAs  was  eager  for 
continued  war  against  Philip,  and 
only  became  the  partisan  of  Philip 
daring  and  after  the  embassy. 
^schinAs  does  not  deny  that  be 
BMde  efforts  at  that  jnnctttre  to 
get  up  more  effective  war  against 
Philip;  nor  is  the  faot  at  all  die* 
bononrable  to  him.  On  the  other 
band,  he    seeks  to  prore  against 


DemosthenAs,  that  he  (Bemosthen.) 
was  at  that  time  both  a  partisan 
of  peaoe  with  Philip,  and  a  fkiend 
of  PhilokratAa  to  whom  he  after- 
wards became  so  bitterly  opposed. 
For  this  purpose  iBschinAs  adverts 
to  the  motion  of  PhilokratAs  about 
permitting  Philip  to  send  envoys 
to  Athens^and  the  speech  of  De* 
mosthenAs  in  the  Dikasteiy  in.fa- 
Tour  of  PhilokratAs. 

It  would  prove  nothing  discre- 
ditable to  DemosthenAs  if  both 
these  allegations  were  held  to  be 
correct.  The  motion  of  Philokrat^e 
was  altogether  indefinite,  pledging 
Athens  to  nothing;  and  Demo- 
sthenes might  well  think  it  un- 
reasonable to  impeach  »  itateg- 
man  for  such  a  motion. 
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The  motion  oi  Philokrates  detei-mined  nothing  posi- 
Bffeot  pro-  ^^^^t  ^^^  ^^^Y  made  an  opening;  of  which,  now- 
daoed  upon  ever,  it  did  not  suit  Philip's  purpose  to  avail 
€^th?Athe.  himself.  But  we  see  that  ideas  of  peace  had 
niani  by  been  thrown  out  by  some  persons  at  Athens, 
mTm'eroM  ®^®°  daring  the  last  months  of  the  Olynthian 
cftptire  war,  and  while  a  body  of  Athenian  citizens  were 
taken^by  actually  assisting  Olynthus  against  the  besie- 
Philip  at  ging  force  of  Philip.  Presently  arrived  the  ter- 
ojynthu..  jpJIjJq  ^^^g  of  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the 
captivity  of  the  Athenian  citizens  in  garrison  there.  While 
this  great  alarm  (as  has  been  already  stated)  gave  birth  to 
new  missions  for  anti-Macedonian  alliances,  it  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  peace  all  the  friends  of  those  captives  whose 
lives  were  now  in  Philip's  hands.  The  sorrow  thus  directly 
inflicted  on  many  private  families,  together  with  the  force 
of  individual  sympathy  widely  diffused  amonff  the  citizens, 
operated  powerfully  upon  the  decisions  of  the  public  as« 
sembly.  A  century  before,  the  Athenians  had  relinquished 
all  their  acquisitions  in  Bceotia,  in  order  to  recover  their 
captives  taken  in  the  defeat  of  Tolmides  at  Koroneia;  and 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  policy  of  the  Spartans 
had  been  chiefly  guided  for  three  or  four  years  by  the 
anxiety  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  the  captives  of  Sphak* 
teria.  Moreover,  several  Athenians  of  personal  consequence 
were  taken  at  Olynthus;  among  them,  £ukratus  and  la- 
trokles.  Shortly  after  the  news  arrived,  the  relatives  of 
these  two  men,  presenting  themselves  before  the  assemblv 
in  the  solemn  guise  of  suppliants,  deposited  an  olive  branch 
on  the  altar  hard  by,  and  entreated  that  care  might  be  had 
for  the  safety  of  their  captive  kinsmen.  >    This  touching 

'  JEtohindt,  F^ls.  Leg.  p.  80.  o.  by  Xenopbon  and  Diodorna  (Xen. 

8.     *rK6   8i  ToOc  'aftxoOc  'OXuv9o«  Hell.   i.   7,   8;   Dlodor.    xiil.   101> 

^Xu>,   xal  KoXXol  Tu>v  6ft(Tipa>v  Ay-  after  the  battle  of  ArginnsK,  wben 

naTtX/.fQvjoav   koXitwv,   tt>v    ^v  'la*  the  relati^ee  of  the  warrion   who 

tpoxXijc    xal     EGxpvtoc.     *Titlp    8i  had    perished     on    board    of    the 

?ou?u>v  IxtTY^pUv    GivTtc  ol  «olxfiot,  foundered  ehipe,  presented  them- 

iSlovTO  &(LU>v  i«t|AiXtiav  icoif^ffaaOai*  eelyee  before  the   asiembly   with 

i(aptX96vTtc  ft'  a&ToTc  auvi)76pouv  Ot-  shaven    heads    and    in    mourning 

XoxpdTi]«  xal  Arj(a.oa9ivi;c,  dXX'  o&n  garb.     Compare   also,    about  pre- 

AIoxUt]c.  sentments  of  solemn  sapplication 

To  illnstrato  the  effect  of  this  to  the  assembly,  Demosthenes,  Be 
fanpressiye  ceremony  upon  the  Coron4,  p.  26S— with  the  note  of 
Athenian  assembly,  we  may  recall  Dissen;  and  .SschinAs  oontra  Ti- 
the  memorable  scene    mentioned  mareham,  p.  9.  c  18. 
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appeal,  echoed  as  it  would  be  bv  the  cries  of  so  many  other 
citizens  in  the  like  distress,  called  forth  unanimous  sym* 
pathy  in  the  assembly.  Both  Philokrates  and  Demosthen^ 
spoke  in  favour  of  it;  DemosthenSs  probably,  as  having 
been  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  war,  was  the  more  anxious 
to  show  that  he  was  keenlv  alive  to  so  much  individual 
suffering.  It  was  resolved  to  open  indirect  negotiations 
with  Philip  for  the  release  of  the  captives,  through  some 
of  the  great  tragic  and  comic  actors;  who,  travellii^  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession  to  every  city  in  Ghreece,  were 
everywhere  regarded  in  some  sort  as  privilegjed  persons. 
One  of  these,  Neoptolemus,^  had  alreadv  availed  himself 
of  his  favoured  profession  and  liberty  of  transit  to  assist 
in  Philip's  intrigues  and  correspondences  at  Athens;  an- 
other, Aristodemus,  was  also  in  good  esteem  with  Philip, 
both  were  probably  going  to  l£acedonia  to  take  part  in 
the  splendid  Olympic  festival  there  preparing.  They  were 
charged  to  make  application,  and  take  the  best  steps  in 
their  power,  for  the  safety  or  release  of  the  captives.  > 

It  would  appear  that  these  actors  were  by  no  means 
expeditions  in  the  performance  of  their  mission.  ,0. 847. 
They  probably  spent  some  time  in  their  pro-  Miwion  of 
fessional  avocations  in  Macedonia ;  and  Aristode-  the  actor 
mtis,  notbeinga  re^onsible  envoy,  delayed  some  demus  from 
time  even  auer  his  return  before  he  made  any  the  Athe. 
report    That  his  mission  had  not  been  wholly  ph*iip*^on 
fruitless,  however,  became  presently  evident  the  •ubject 
from  the  arrival  of  the  captive  latrokl^s,  whom,  ®j^*J*  ,£* 
Philip  had  released  without  ransom.    The  Se-  Toarabi« 
nate  then  summoned  Aristodemus  before  them  tiont'Ta- 
inviting  him  to  make  a  general  report  of  his  ported 
proceedings;  which  he  did,  first  before  the  Se-  fto«™"P- 
nate— next  before  the  public  assembly.    He  affirmed  that 

'  Demottb.  Be  Pace,  p.  68.  mas  again,  In  the   tpeeeb  De  Oo- 

*  Aiehinte  (Vala.  Leg.  p.  80.  o.  ronfc  (p.  SSS)  as  the  first  originator 

^)    mentions     only    Aristodemns.  of  the  peace. 

Snt  fxom  varions  passages  in  the  DemosthenAs    (De  Faoe,   p.   fiS) 

oration  of  DemosthenAs  (Be  Fals.  bad,  even  before  this,  denounced 

^H'  p.  Ui,  846,  871,  U8),  we  gather  Neoptolemns  as  playing  a  cornipt 

that  the  actor  Neoptolemns  mnst  game  for  the  purposes  of  Philip 

bsTs   been    conjoined  with  him;  at  Athens.    Soon  after  the  peace, 

perhaps  also  the  Athenian  Ktesi-  Neoptolemns  sold  np  all  his  prop- 

PboQ,  though  this  is  less  certain,  erty  at  Athens,  and  went  to  reside 

^«mosthents    mentions  Aristode-  In  Macedonia. 

"^OL.  XI.  N 
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Philip  had  entertained  his  propositions  kindly,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  hest  dispositions  towards  Athens;  desirous 
not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  her,  but  even  to  be  admitted 
as  her  ally.  Demosthenes,  then  a  senator |  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  a  wreath  to  Aristodemus.^ 

This  report,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  appears  to 
have  been  made  about  September  or  October 
347  B.G.;  ^schines,  and  the  other  roving  com- 
missioners sent  out  by  Athens  to  raise  up  anti-Macedoniaa 
combinations,  had  returned  with  nothing  but  disheartening 
announcement  of  refusal  or  lukewarmness.  And  there  oc- 
curred also  about  the  same  time  in  Fhokis  and  Thermopylae, 
other  events  of  grave  augury  to  Athens,  showing  that  the 
Sacred  War  and  the  contest  between  the  Phokians  and 
Thebans  was  turning — as  all  events  had  turned  for  the  last 
ten  years — to  the  farther  aggrandisement  of  Philip. 

I>uring  the  preceding  two  years,  the  Phokians,  now 
Oonrse  of  Under  the  command  of  Phalsekus  in  place  of 
the^  Sacred  Phavllus,  had  maintained  their  position  against 
ffradnai  Thebes — had  kept  possession  of  the  Bosotian 
decline  »nd  towns  Orchomenus,  Koroneia,  and  Korsia — and 
menVofihe  Were  still  masters  of  Alpduus,  Thronium,  and 
Jhiokians.  Niksa,  as  well  as  of  the  important  pass  of  Ther- 
•moSg*  **°*  mopylas  adjoining.  >  But  though  on  the  whole 
themeeiret.  successful  in  regard  to  Thebes,  they  had  fallen 
into  dissension  among  themselves.  The  mercenary  force, 
necessary  to  their  defence,  could  only  be  maintained  by 
continued  appropriation  of  the  Delphian  treasures;  an  ap- 
propriation oecoming  from  year  to  year  both  less  lucrative 
and  more  odious.  By  successive  spoliation  of  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  stripped 
of  10,000  talents  («  about  2,300,000/.),  all  its  available 
wealth;  so  that  the  Phokian  leaders  were  now  reduced  to 
dig  for  an  unauthenticated  treasure,  supposed  (on  the  faith 
of  a  verse  in  the  Iliad ,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds  of  sur- 
mise) to  lie  concealed  beneath  its  stone  floor.  Their  search 
however  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  arrested,  as  we  are 
told,  by  violent  earthquakes,  significant  of  the  anger  of 
Apollo.* 

■  ^schin.  Fals.  Leg.   p.  80.  c  8.     Leg.  p.  46.  c.  41. 
*  Diodor.  %y\.  68 ;  Demoith.  Fals.         '  Diodor.  xyi.  69. 
Leg.  p.  886-S87 ;   JEiohluee,   Fall. 
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Ab  the  Delphian  treasure  became  less  and  less,  so  the 
means  of  Phalsekus  to  pay  troops  and  maintain  p^^    ^  _ 
ascendency  declined.    While  the  foreign  mer-  posed  to ' 
cenaries  relaxed  in  their  obedience,  his  oppo-  JJ*^*^,^' 
nents  in  Phokis  manifested  increased  animosity  —Phaisekus 
against  his  continued  sacrilege.    So  greatly  did  i«  depoted 
these  opponents  increase  in  poweri  that  thev  tinuef^uT 
deposea  Phalakus,  elected  l3einokratds  with  bold  Thef- 
two  others  in  his  place,  and  instituted  a  strict  wf^'the 
inquiry  into  the  antecedent  appropriation  of  mc'cen- 
the  Delphian  treasure.    Gross  pecmation  was  *"**' 
found  to  have  been  committed  for  the  profit  of  individual 
leaders,  especially  one  named  Philon;  who,  on  being  seized 
and  put  to  the  torture,  disclosed  the  names  of  several  ac- 
complices.    These  men  were  tried,  compelled  to  refund, 
and  ultimately  put  to  death.  ^    Phalsekus  however  still 
retained  his  ascendency  over  the  mercenaries,  about  8000 
in  number,  so  as  to  hold  Thermopylae  and  the  places  ad- 
jacent, and  even  presently  to  be  re-appointed  ffeneraL^ 

Such  intestine  dispute,  combined  with  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  temple -funds,  sensibly  dimin-  b.o.  847. 
ished  the  power  of  the  Phokians.     Yet  they  The  The- 
still  remained  too  strong  for  their  enemies  the  the ViYof* 
Thebans;   who,  deprived  of  Orchomenus  and  Philip  to 
Koroneia,  impoverished  by  military  eflForts  of  f^e  ^^^^ 
nine  years,  and  unable  to  terminate  the  contest  Fhokiane. 
by  their  own  force,  resolved  to  invoke  foreign  aid.  An 
opportunity  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained  for  closing 
the  war  by  some  compromise,  if  it  had  been  possible  now  to 
brinff  about  an  accommodation  between  Thefies  and  Athens ; 
which  some  of  the  philo-Theban  orators  (Demosthends 
seemingly  among  them)  attempted,  under  the  prevalent 
uneasiness  about  Philip. 3  But  the  adverse  sentiments  in 
both  cities,  especially  m  Thebes,  were  found  invincible; 
^d  the  Thebans,  little  anticipating  consequences,  deter- 
mined to  invoke  the  ruinous  intervention  of  the  conqueror 

'  Diodor.  xri.  66.  67.  Coronft,  spoken  many  yeers  after 

*  JBflChin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  69.  o.  41 ;  the  facts,  affirms  the    contingency 

diodor.  ztI.   69.     OdXaixov,   iciXiv  of  alliance   between  Athens    and 

't^c  orpatiiYlac  '^CtOftivovi  fto.  Thebes  at  this  Juncture,  as  baring 

'  JSsohinAs  cont.  Ktesiph.p.  78.  c.  been  mnoh  more  probable  than  he 

^4*1  Bemosth.   Be   Goron4,  p.  231.  ventures   to   state   In   the   earlier 

Bemosthenfts,  in  his   oration   De  apeeoh  Be  Fals&  Legatione. 

h2 
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of  Olynthus.  The  Thessalians,  already  valuable 'allies  of 
Philip,  joined  them  in  soliciting  him  to  crush  the  Phokiaos, 
and  to  restore  the  ancient  Thessalian  privilege  of  the  PyUea 
(or  regular  yearly  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  ThermopyUe) 
which  the  Phokians  had  sujopressed  during  the  last  ten 
years.  This  joint  prayer  for  mtervention  was  preferred  in 
the  name  of  the  Delphian  god,  investing  Philip  with  the 
august  character  of  champion  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly, 
to  rescue  the  Delphian  temple  from  its  sacrilegious  plun* 
derers. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  with  his  past  conquests  and  his 
Alarm  well-known  spirit  of  aggressive  enterprise,  was 

FhokUn?-  now  a  sort  of  present  Deity,  ready  to  fend  force 
one  of  the  to  all  the  selnsh  ambition,  or  blind  fear  and 
^arUes^n-  *Ji*ipft^^y>  prevalent  among  the  discontented 
vites  Ui6°'  fractions  of  the  Hellenic  world.  While  his  in- 
f"*^  oo!r°*  trigues  had  procured  numerous  partisans  even 
Thenno!^^  in  the  Centre  of  Peloponnesus — as  ^schines, 
bBkur^*^  on  return  from  his  mission,  had  denounced,  not 
repeu  having  yet  himself  enlisted  in  the  number — he 

them.  -^as  now  fumished  with  a  pious  pretence,  and 

invited  by  powerful  cities,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  Greece,  within  its  last  line  of  common  defence,  Thar* 
mopylsB. 

The  application  of  the  Thebans  to  Philip  excited  much 
alarm  in  Pnokis.  A  Macedonian  army  under  Parmenio 
did  actually  enter  Thessaly — where  we  find  them,  three 
months  later,  besieging  Bjilus.i  Beports  seem  to  have 
been  spread,  about  September  347  b.c.,  that  the  Macedonians 
were  about  to  march  to  Thermopyls;  upon  which  ihe 
Phokians  took  alarm,  and  sent  envoys  to  Athens  as  well 
as  to  Sparta,  entreating  aid  to  enable  them  to  hold  the 
pass,  and  offering  to  deuver  up  the  three  important  towns 
near  it — Alp6nu8,  Thronium,  and  Niksea.  So  much  were 
the  Athenians  alarmed  by  the  message,  that  they  not  only 
ordered  Prozenus,  their  general  at  Oreus,  to  take  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  pass,  but  also  passed  a  decree  to 
equip  fifty  triremes,  and  to  send  forth  their  military  citizens 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  with  an  energy  like  that  displayed 
when  they  checked  Pmlip  before  at  the  same  place.  JBut 
it  appears  that  the  application  had  been  made  bv  the  party 
in  Pnokis  opposed  to  Phalsekus.  So  vehemently  dia  tiu^ 

I  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  898. 
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chief  resent  the  proceeding,  that  he  threw  the  Fhokian 
envoys  into  prison  on  their  return;  refusing  to  admit  either 
Prozenus  or  Archidamus  into  possession  of  Thermopylse, 
and  even  dismissing  without  recognition  the  Athenian 
heralds,  who  came  in  their  regular  rounds  to  proclaim  the 
solemn  truce  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.^  This  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Phalsekus  was  dictated  seemingly  by  jealousy 
of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  by  fear  that  they  would  support 
the  party  opposed  to  him  in  Phokis.  It  could  not  have 
orififmated  (as  ^schinSs  alleges)  in  superior  confidence 
and  liking  towards  Philip;  for  if  Phalsekus  had  entertained 
such  sentiments,  he  might  have  admitted  the  Macedonian 
troops  at  once;  which  he  did  not  do  until  ten  months  later, 
under  the  ^eatest  pressure  of  circumstances. 

Such  insulting  repudiation  of  the  aid  tendered  by 
Proxenus  at  Thermopylse,  combined  with  the 
distracted  state  of  parties  in  Phokis,  menaced  **''     ^* 
Athens  with  a  new  embarrassment.    Though  J^JbaMM- 
Phalsekus  still  held  the  pass,  his  conduct  had  ment  at 
been  such  as  to  raise  doubts  whether  he  might   unceruTnty 
not  treat  separately  with  Philip.    Here  was   about  Pha- 
another  circumstance  operating  on  Athens —  the^paslTof 
besides  the  refusal  of  cooperation  from  other  Thermo- 
Greeks    and   the    danger  of  her  captives  at  p^*"* 
Olynthus — to  dishearten  her  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  to  strengthen  the  case  of  those  who  advocated  peace. 
It  was  a  circumstance  the  more  weighty  because  it  really 


*  Asohin^t,  7al8.  Leg.  p.  46.  c. 
41.  It  Is  this  notice  of  the  (luatY]- 
pKOTltic  anovSal  which  serves  as 
indication  of  time  for  the  event. 
The  Eleasinian  mysteries  were 
celebrated  in  the  month  BoSdro- 
mion  (September).  These  events 
took  place  in  September  847  b.o. 
Olymp.  108,  9— the  archonship  of 
Themistoklfts  at  Athens.  There  is 
alio  a  farther  indication  of  time 
given  by  ^schinds ;  that  the  event 
happened  before  he  was  nominated 
envoy— icpU  i}jLi  )rtipoTov7jOiiv3i  wpta- 
h^x-fyt  (p.  46.  0.41).  This  refutes 
the  supposition  of  Vosmel  (Proleg. 
ad  Demostb.  De  Face,  p.  256),  who 
refers  the  proceeding  to  the  follow- 


ing month  Elaphebolion  (March), 
on  the  ground  of  some  other  words 
of  .Sschin^is,  intimating  "that  the 
news  reached  Athens  while  the 
Athenians  were  deliberating  about 
the  peace."  Bohnecke  too,  supposes 
that  the  mysteries  here  alluded  to 
are  the  lesser  mysteries,  celebrated 
in  Anthesterion— not  the  greater, 
which  belong  to  BoSdromion.  This 
supposition  appears  to  me  im- 
probable and  unnecessary.  We  may 
reasonably  believe  that  there  were 
many  discussions  on  the  peace  at 
Athens,  before  the  envoys  were 
actually  nominated.  Some  of  these 
debates  may  well  have  taken  place 
in  the  month  BoSdromion. 
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involyed  the  question  of  safety  or  exposure  to  her  own 
territory,  through  the  opening  of  the  pass  of  Thermopyls. 
It  was  here  that  she  was  now  under  the  necessity  of  keeping 
watch;  heing  thrown  on  the  defensive  for  her  own  security 
at  home — not,  as  hefore,  stretching  out  a  long  arm  for  the 
protection  of  distant  possessions  such  as  the  Chersonese, 
or  distant  allies  such  as  the  Olynthians.  So  speedilv  had 
the  predictions  of  Demosthenes  heen  realized,  that  if  the 
Athenians  refused  to  carry  on  strenuous  war  against  Philip 
on  his  coast,  they  would  bring  upon  themselves  the  graver 
evil  of  having  to  resist  him  on  or  near  their  own  frontier. 
The  maintenance  of  freedom  in  the  Hellenic  world 
The  de-  against  the  extra-Hellenic  invader,  now  turned 
^eVce^now  o^^c®  °^ore  upon  the  pass  of  Thermopylae;  as  it 
tara!^  on^  had  turned  1 33  years  before,  during  the  onward 
^h ^S^i  -  ^*^''^**  ^^  *^®  Persian  Xerxes, 
portance^f  To  Philip,  that  pass  was  of  incalculable 

b**h^o"  importance.  It  was  his  only  road  into  Greece; 
Philip  and  it  could  not  be  forced  by  any  land-army;  while 
to  Athens,  at  sea  the  Athenian  fleet  was  stronger  than  his. 
In  spite  of  the  general  remissness  of  Athens  in  warlike 
undertakings,  she  had  now  twice  manifested  her  readiness 
for  a  vigorous  eflbrt  to  maintain  Thermopylae  against 
him.  To  become  master  of  the  position,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  disarm  Athens  by  concluding  peace — keep 
her  in  iffnorance  or  delusion  as  to  his  real  purposes — 
prevent  her  from  conceiving  alarm  or  sending  aid  to 
Thermopylae — and  then  overawe  or  buy  off  the  isolated 
Phokians.  How  ably  and  cunningly  his  diplomacy  was 
managed  for  this  purpose,  will  presently  appear,  i 

A  It  ie  at  thie  junoture,  in  trying  harangue   (Be   Faltik    Legatione), 

to  make  out  the  diplomatic  trans-  still  remaining,  wherein  his  charge 

actions  between  Athens  and  Philip,  stands  embodied,   enters  into   co- 

from  the  summer  of  847  to  that  of  pious  details  respecting  the  peaco 

346  B.C.—  that  we  find   ourselres  with    its    immediate    antecedents 

plunged  amidst  the  contradictory  and  consequents.  We  possess  also 

assertions  of  the  two  riral  orators  the  speech  deliyered  by  iBschinds, 

— Demosthenfts  and  iBschinds ;  with  in  his  own  defence,  and  in  counter- 

very   little   of  genuine  historicsl  accusation     of     Demosthenes;    a 

antiiority  to  control  them.  In  343-  speech  going  oyer  the  same  ground, 

842  B.O.,  Demosthenes  impeached  suitable  to  his   own  purpose  and 

JBaohinis  for  corrupt  betrayal  of  point  of  view.  Lastly,  we  hare  the 

the    interest    of    Athens    in    the  two    speeches,    delirered   serera) 

second   of  his  three   embassies  to  years  later  (in  SSO  B.C.),  of  ^schi- 

Philip   (in    846  B.G.).      The   long  nds  in  prosecuting  Etesiphon,  and 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  Athens,  to  Sparta,  and  to  the 
general  cause  of  Pan -Hellenic  independence,  it  was  of 
capital  moment  that  Philip  should  be  kept  on  the  outside 
of  Thermopylae.  And  here  Athens  had  more  at  stake  than 
the  rest;  since  not  merely  her  influence  abroad,  but  the 
safety  of  her  own  cit;^  and  territory  against  invasion,  was 
involyed  jn  the  question.  The  Thebans  had  already  invited 
the  presence  of  Philip,  himself  always  ready  even  without 
invitation,  to  come  within  the  pass;  it  was  the  first  interest^ 
as  well  as  the  first  duty,  of  Athens,  to  counterwork  them, 
and  to  keep  him  out.  With  tolerable  prudence,  her 
guarantee  of  the  pass  might  have  been  made  effective;  but 
we  shall  find  her  measures  ending  only  in  shame  and  dis- 
appointment, through  the  flagrant  improvidence,  and 
apparent  corruption,  of  her  own  negotiators. 

The  increasing  discouragement  as  to  war,  and  yearning 
for  peace,  which  prevailed  at  Athens  during  b.o.  847. 
the    Bommer    and    autumn    of   347   b.c.,   has  Motion  of 
been  already  described.   We  may  be  sure  that  Phiiok»tto 
the  friends  of  the  captives  taken  at  Olynthus  Athenian 
would  be   importunate  in   demanding   peace,  aisembiy— 
because  there  was  no  other  way  of  procuring  *  oy? ^o  *"'' 
their  release;  since  Philip  did  not  choose  to  Philip  for 
exchange  them  for  money,  reserving  them  as  »•*«•• 


of  Bemoftthenfta  In  dofending  him ; 
therein  the  condnet  of  Demoitho- 
068  as  to  the  peace  of  846  b.o. 
AgAin  becomes  matter  of  eontro- 
▼•ny.  All  theae  harangoes  are 
interesting,  not  merely  as  eloquent 
compositions,  hut  also  from  the 
striking  conception  which  they 
impart  of  the  liring  sentiments 
and  controTcrsy  of  the  time.  But 
«hen  -we  try  to  extract  from  them 
real  and  authentic  matter  of  hi- 
itory,they  become  painfully  embar- 
'sssing ;  so  glaring  are  the  contra- 
dictions not  only  between  the  two 
'iTals,  but  also  between  the  earlier 
And  later  discourses  of  the  same 
orator  himself,  especially  ^schi- 
B^*;  so  eyldent  is  the  spirit  of 
rerrersion,  so  unscrupulous  are 
themanifesUtions  of  hostile  feeling 
OQ  both  sides.  We  can  place  little 


faith  in  the  allegations  of  either 
orator  against  the  other,  except 
where  some  collateral  grounds  of 
fact  or  probability  can  be  ad- 
duced in  confirmation.  But  the 
allegations  of  each  as  to  matters 
which  do  not  make  against  the 
other,  are  raluable ;  eren  the  mis- 
representations, since  we  hayo 
them  on  both  sides,  will  some- 
times afford  mutual  correction:  and 
we  shall  often  find  it  practicable 
to  detect  a  basis  of  real  matter  of 
fact  which  one  or  both  may  seek 
to  pervert,  but  which  neither  can 
venture  to  set  aside,  or  can  keep 
wholly  out  of  sight.  It  is  indeed 
deeply  to  be  lamented  that  we 
know  little  of  the  history  except 
so  much  as  it  suits  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  rival  orators,  each 
animated   by  purposes   totally  at 
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ah  item  in  political  negotiation.  At  length,  about  the  month 
of  NovemDer,  the  public  assembly  decreed  that  envoys 
shoidd  be  sent  to  Philip  to  ascertain  on  what  conditions 
peace  could  be  made;  ten  Athenian  envoys,  and  one  from 
the  synod  of  confederate  allies,  sitting  at  Athens.  The 
mover  of  the  decree  was  PhilokratSs,  the  same  who  had 
moved  the  previous  decree  permitting  Philip  to  send 
envoys  if  he  chose.  Of  this  permission  Philip  had  not 
jkvailed  himself,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  philippisera  at 
Athens  had  alleged  about  his  anxiety  for  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  city.  It  suited  his  purpose  to  have  the  negotia- 
tions carried  on  in  Macedonia,  where  he  could  act  better 
upon  the  individual  negotiators  of  Athens. 

The  decree  having  been  passed  in  the  assembly,  ten 
Ten  Athe-  envovs  were  chosen — Philokrat^s,  Demosthenes, 
▼0*  •  eeit-  -^schines,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,  latrokles,  Der- 
Demo*-  ^  kyllus,  Kunon,  Nausikles,  and  Aristodemus  the 
"^^* J*J"*  actor.  Aglaokreon  of  Tenedos  was  selected  to 
among  accompany  them,  as  representative  of  the  allied 
them.  synod.    Of  these  envoys,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon, 

and  latrokles  had  already  been  gained  over  as  partisans 
by  Philip,  while  in  Macedonia;  moreover  Aristodemus  was 
a  person  to  whom,  in  his  histrionic  profession,  the  favour 
of  Philip  was  more  valuable  than  the  interests  of  Athens, 
^schines  was  proposed  hv  Nausikles;  Demosthenes,  by 
PhilokratSs  the  mover.  ^  Though  Demosthenes  had  been 
before  so  earnest  in  advocating  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war^  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  now  adverse  to 
the  opening  of  negotiations.  Had  he  been  ever  so  adverse, 
he  would  probably  have  failed  in  obtaining  even  a  hearing, 
in  the  existing  temper  of  the  public  mind.  He  thought 
indeed  that  Athens  inflicted  so  much  damage  on  her  enemy 
by  ruining  the  Macedonian  maritime  commerce,  that  she 
was  not  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  peace  on  bad 
or  humiliating  terms.  >  But  still  he  did  not  oppose  the 
overtures,  nor  did  his  opposition  begin  until  aAerwards, 
when  he  saw  the  turn  which  the  negotiations  were  taking. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ^schines  as  yet  suspected  of 

TMrlanee  with  that  of  the  hiatorian,  0.  p.  81.  o.  10.  p.  34.  o.  iO ;   Argu- 
te make  known   either  by   direct  mentum  ii.  ad  Demosth.  Fall.  Leg. 
notice  or  obliqne  allniion.  *  Demotth.  Fall.    Leg.    p.    443. 
*  JEachinds,  Fala.  Leg.  p.  80.  i.  Compare  p.  S69,  887,  891. 
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a  leaning  towards  Philip.  Both  he  and  Demosthenes 
obeyed,  at  this  moment,  the  impulse  of  opinion  generally 
prevalent  at  Athens.  Their  subsequent  oiscordant  views 
and  bitter  rivalry  grew  out  of  the  embassy  itself;  out  of 
its  result  and  the  behaviour  of  JQschines. 

The  eleven  envoys  were  appointed  to  visit  Philip,  not 
with  any  power  of  concluding  peace,  but  simply  ^.o.  847-846. 
to  discuss  with  him  and  ascertain  on  what  terms  journey  of 
peace  could  be  had.  So  much  is  certain;  though  the  envoya 
we  do  not  possess  the  original  decree  under  ***  ^®"*' 
which  they  were  nominated.  Having  sent  before  them  a 
herald  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct  from  Philip,  they  left 
Athens  about  December,  347  b.c.,  and  proceeded  by  sea  to 
Oreus  on  the  northern  coast  of  Euboaa,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  returning  herald.  Finding  that  he  had 
not  yet  come  back,  they  crossed  the  strait  at  once,  without 
waii^g  for  him,  into  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  where  Parmenio 
with  a  Macedonian  army  was  then  besieging  Halus.  To 
him  they  notified  their  arrival,  and  received  permission 
to  pass  on,  first  to  Pagas»,  next  to  Larissa.  Here  they 
met  their  own  returning  herald,  under  whose  safeguard 
they  pursued  their  journey  to  Pella.  ^ 

Our  information  respecting  this  (first)  embassy  pro- 
ceeds almost  wholly  from  ^schines.    He  tells  gt^^tg^enti 
OS  that  Demosthenes  was,  from  the  very  day  of  of  AschinAf 
setting  out,  intolerably  troublesome    both  to   Jjnduct^'of 
^um  and  his  brother  envoys ;  malignant,  faithless,   Dem6- 
and  watching  for  such  matters  as  might  be  ■thensa-. 
turned  against  them  in  the  way  of  accusation  ^nt? Vr 
afterward;  lastly,  boastful,  even  to  absurd  ex-  *Jj  envoy • 
cess,  of  his  own  powers  of  eloquence.   In  Grreece,  speaking 
it  was  the  usual  habit  to  transact  diplomatic   pt  ^^^ 
business,  like  other  political  matters,  publicly  '* 

before  the  governing  number — the  council,  if  the  constitu- 
tion happened  to  be  oligarchical — the  general  assembly, 
if  democratical.  Pursuant  to  this  habit,  the  envoys  were 
called  upon  to  appear  before  Philip  in  his  full  pomp  and  ■ 
^te,  and  there  address  to  him  formal  harangues  (either 
by  one  or  more  of  their  number  as  they  chose),  setting 
forth  the  case  of  Athens;  after  which  Philip  would  deliver 
Ms  reply  in  the  like  publicity,  either  with  his  own  lips  or 
^y  those  of  a  chosen  minister.     The  Athenian  envoys 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  893. 
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resolved  amonff  themselyes,  that  when  introduced,  eacli  of 
them  should  addresB  Philip,  in  the  order  of  seniority;  De- 
mosthends  being  the  youngest  of  the  Ten,  and  ^schines 
next  above  him.  Accordingly,  when  summoned  before 
Philip,  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest  envoy,  began  with  a  short 
address;  the  other  seven  followed  with  equal  brevity, 
while  the  stress  of  the  business  was  left  to  iBschin^  and 
DemosthenSs.^ 

^schines  recounts  in  abridgement  to  the  Athenians, 
Hftrangue  with  much  Satisfaction,  his  own  elaborate 
addraiied  harangue,  establishing  the  riirht  of  Athens  to 
n«i  to  Amphipolis,  the  wrong  done  by  Phibp  m  taking 

^b^"?  A  -  ^^  ^^^  holding  it  against  her,  and  his  paramount 
ptaipoiis.  '  obligation  to  make  restitution — but  touching 
Failure  of  upon  no  other  subject  whatever.^  He  then 
■th?n«i  in  proceeds  to  state — probably  with  yet  great-er 
his  ipeech.  satisfaction — that  Demosthenes,  who  foUowed 
next,  becoming  terrified  and  confused,  utterly  broke  down, 
forgot  his  prepared  speech,  and  was  obliged  to  stop  short, 
in  spite  of  courteous  encouragements  from  Philip.^  Gross 
failure,  after  full  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  greatest 
orator  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  appears  at  first  hearing 
so  incredible,  that  we  are  disposed  to  treat  it  as  pure 
fabrication  of  his  opi>onent  i  et  I  incline  to  believe  that 
the  fact  was  substantially  as  ^schines  states  it;  and  that 
Demosthenes  was  partially  divested  of  his  oratorical 
powers  by  finding  himself  not'  only  speaking  before  the 
enemy  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  denounced,  but  surrounded 
by  all  the  evidences  of  Macedonian  power,  and  doubtless 
exposed  to  unequivocal  marks  of  well-earned  hatred,  from 
those  Macedonuins  who  took  less  pains  than  Philip  to 
disguise  their  real  feelings.* 

Having  dismissed  the  envoys  after  their  harangues, 

and  taken  a  short  time  for  consideration,  Philip 

Fhi'ill>~TO-   recalled  them  into   his  presence.     He    then 

turn  of  the   delivered  his  reply  with  his  own  lips,  combating 

•nyoys.         especially  the    arguments   of  ^schines,    and 

I  JEsobinAs,  Fall.   Leg.   p.  31.  c.  o.  16.    DemosUiente   himself   says 

10,  11.  little  or  nothing  about  this  first 

*  iBschin^s,  Fsls.  Leg.  p.  31.  e.  11.  embassy,  and  nothing  at  all  either 

*  iBscbin^s,  Fals.  Leg.   p.  32.  c.  about  his  own  speech  or  that  of 
18,  14.  .SschinAs. 

«  .ffischinfis,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  82,  83. 
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according  to  that  orator,  with  such  pertinence  and  presence 
of  mind,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  the  envoys,  De- 
mosthenes among  the  rest.  What  Philip  saicL  we  do  not 
learn  from  ^schines;  who  expatiates  only  on  the  shuffling, 
artifice,  and  false  pretences  of  Demosthenes,  to  conceal  his 
failure  as  an  orator,  and  to  put  himself  on  a  point  of  ad- 
vantage above  his  colleagues.  Of  these  personalities  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  is  true;  and  even  were  they  true, 
they  are  scarcely  matter  of  general  history. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  March  when  the  envoys 
returned  to  Athens.  Some  were  completely  fascinated  by 
the  hospitable  treatment  and  engaging  manners  of  Philip,  i 
esnecially  when  entertaining  them  at  the  banquet:  with 
otners  he  had  come  to  an  understanding  at  once  more 
intimate  and  more  corrupt.  They  brought  back  a  letter 
from  Philip,  which  was  read  both  in  the  Senate  and  the 
assembly;  while  Demosthenes,  senator  of  that  year,  not 
only  praised  them  all  in  the  Senate,  but  also  became  him- 
self the  mover  of  a  resolution,  that  they  should  be  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  honour,  and  invited  to  dine  next  day  in 
the  prytaneium.2 

We  have  hardly  any  means  of  appreciating  the  real 
proceedings  of  this  embassy,  or  the  matters  seTiew  of 
treated  in  discussion  with  Philip,     ^schines  ^loMnds 
tells  us  nothing,  except  the  formalities  of  the  JJnduot,  m 
interview,  and  the  speeches  about  Amphipolis.  auted  by 
But  we  shall  at  any  rate  do  him  no  injustice,  ^*™"«^'- 
if  we  judge  him  upon  his  own  account;  which,  if  it  does 
not  represent  what  he  actually  did,  represents  what  he 
wished  to  be  thought  to  have  done.    His  own  account 
certainly  shows  a  strange  misconception  of  the  actual 

'  AiohinAs,  Pals.  Lag.  p.  88.  o.  parallel.  That  Demoathends  should 

1")  18.    The  effect  of  the  manner  have  proposed   a  motion  of  such 

*nd   behayionr    of    Philip    upon  customary  formality,  Is  a  fact    of 

Ktesipfaon  the  envoy,   is   forcibly  little  moment  any  way.    It  rather 

sUted  here  by  iEschlnfts.  proyes  that  the  relations  of  Bemo- 

*  .Ssobinds,  Pais.  Leg.   p.  84.  o.  sthenfts  with  his  colleagues  during 

1';  Bemosth.    Pais.  Leg.   p.   41i.  the  embassy,  cannot  hare  been  so 

ThisToteof  thanks,  and  invitation  ill-tempered     as     ^schinfts     bad 

to  dinner,  appears  to  have  been  so  affirmed.    Bemosthends  himself  ad- 

unlform  a  custom,  that  Bemosthe-  mits   that  be   did  not    begin   to 

bSs  (Pais.  Leg.   p.  8fi0)  comments  suspect   his    colleagues  until  the 

^pon  the  withholding  of  the  com-  debates  at  Athens  after  the  return 

pliment,  when  the  second  embassy  of  this  first  embassy, 
'etarned,   as   a  disgrace  without 
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Bituation  of  affairs.  In  order  to  justify  himself  for  being 
desirous  for  peace,  he  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  losing 
game  which  Athens  had  been  playing  during  the  war,  and 
on  the  probability  of  vet  farther  loss  if  she  persisted.  He 
completes  the  cneerless  picture  by  adding — ^what  was 
doubtless  but  too  fieimiliar  to  his  Athenian  audience — ^that 
Philip  on  his  side,  marching  from  one  success  to  another, 
had  raised  the  Macedonian  Kingdom  to  an  elevation  truly 
formidable,  by  the  recent  extinction  of  Olynthus.  Yet 
under  this  state  of  comparative  force  between  the  two 
contending  parties,  ^schines  presents  himself  before  Phi- 
lip with  a  demand  of  exorbitant  magnitude — for  the  cession 
of  Amphipolis.  He  says  not  a  word  about  anything  else. 
He  delivers  an  eloquent  harangue  to  convince  Philip  of 
the  incontestable  right  of  Athens  to  Amphipolis,  and  to 
prove  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  for  taking  and 
keeping  it.  He  affects  to  think,  that  by  this  process  he 
should  induce  Philip  to  part  with  a  town,  the  most  capital 
and  unparalleled  position  in  all  his  dominions;  whicn  he 
had  now  possessed  for  twelve  years,  and  which  placed  him 
in  communication  with  his  new  foundation  Philippi  and 
the  auriferous  region  around  it  The  arguments  of  ^schi- 
nes  would  have  oeen  much  to  the  piurpose,  in  an  action 
tried  between  two  litigants  before  an  impartial  Dikastery 
at  Athens.    But  here  were  two  belligerent  parties,  in  a 

§iven  ratio  of  strength  and  position  as  to  the  future, 
ebating  terms  of  peace.  That  an  envoy  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  losing  party,  should  now  stand  forward  to 
demand  from  a  victorious  enemy  the  very  place  which 
formed  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  and  which  had  be- 
come far  more  valuable  to  Philip  than  when  he  first  took 
it — was  a  pretension  altogether  preposterous.  When 
^schines  reproduces  his  eloquent  speech  reclaiming 
Amphipolis,  as  having  been  the  principal  necessity  and 
most  honourable  achievement  of  his  diplomatic  mission,  he 
only  shows  how  little  qualified  he  was  to  render  real  service 
to  Athens  in  that  capacity — to  say  nothing  as  yet  about 
corruption.  The  Athenian  people,  extreme^  retentive  of 
past  convictions,  had  it  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds 
that  Amphipolis  was  theirs  by  right;  and  probably  the 
first  envoys  to  Macedonia — Aristodemus,  Neoptolemus, 
Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,i  &c. — had  been  so  cajoled  by  the 

I  Domosth.    FaU.    Leg.   p.   SiA.  Compare   p.    371.      touc    icipl    t^c 
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conrteoiu  phrases,  deceptions,  and  presents  of  Philip,  that 
they  represented  him  on  their  return  as  not  nnwilung  to 
purchase  friendship  with  Athens  hy  the  restoration  of 
Amphipolis.  To  this  delusive  expectation  in  the  Athenian 
mind  JBschines  addressed  himself,  when  he  took  credit  for 
his  earnest  pleading  before  Philip  on  behalf  of  Athenian 
right  to  the  place,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
mission.  ^  We  shall  see  him  throughout,  in  his  character 
of  envoy,  not  only  fostering  the  actual  delusions  of  the 
public  at  Athens,  but  even  circulating  gross  fictions  and 
impostures  of  his  own,  respecting  the  proceedings  and 
purposes  of  Philip. 

It  was  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Ela- 
phebolion^  (March)  when  the  envoys  reached  ,^,34- 
Athens  on  returning  from  the  court  of  Philip,  p^* 
They  brought  a  letter  from  him  couched  in  the  offars^peaM 
most  friendly  terms;  expressing  great  anxiety  ^°  ^®  .  .. 
not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  Athens,  but  also  pJ^etuJ^ 
to  become  her  ally;  stating  moreover  that  he  report  made 
was  prepared  to  render  her  valuable  service,  AVenian 
and  tnat  he  would  have  specified  more  particu-  f^y^^/*^ 
larly  what  the  service  would  be,  if  he  could  have      *  '"  ""' 
felt  certain  that  he  should  be  received  as  her  ally.'    But 
in  spite  of  such  amenities  of  language,  affording  an  occasion 

tlpi^Yijc  «pl9^tic  ie<fiicciv  tt>c   OlXiic- 

«Oy     tKtloOYJTC    6«*    'Apl9TO^fiOO    Xttl 

NtorroXifioo  %aX  Kry)a%qMurcoc,  xal 
xvn  ftXXtov  Ttbv  Ixct9tv  d«a77cXX6v 
xwnf  odd'  6Ttoi>v  bT^^Ct  *<}• 

*  Therv  !■  great  oontrsdlctlon 
between  the  two  oratori,  JBsehinAs 
and  DemostbenAe,  aa  to  thla  ipeecb 
of  .Secbinte  before  Philip  respect- 
ing Amphipolis.  Demosthenes  re- 
presents JBscbinAs  as  haying  said 
in  this  report  to  the  people  on  his 
retnm,  "I  ( Asobints)  said  nothing 
abont  Amphipolis,  in  order  that 
I  might  leare  that  subject  fresh 
for  Demostbenfts,  Ac. 

Compare  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  . 
4il;  ^sehinAs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  88, 
84.  c.  18,  19,  91. 

Aa  to  this  particular  matter  of 
fact,  I  incline  to  beliere  JEschinAs 
rather  than  his  riyal.  He  probably 


did  make  an  eloquent  speech  about 
Amphipolis  before  Philip. 

*  The  eighth  day  of  Elapbebolion 
fell  some  little  time  after  their  ai^ 
rival,  so  that  possibly  they  may 
have  eren  reached  Athens  on  the 
last  days  of  the  month  Antheste* 
rion  (^schinds  ady.  Ktesipb.  p.  63. 
0.  24).  The  reader  will  understand 
that  the  Grecian  lunar  months  do 
not  correspond  precisely,  but  only 
approadmatively,  with  ours. 

•  Demosth.  Vals.  Leg.  p.868,  864. 

6  Yap  tie   Tif|v  Kpoxipav 

7pdi'{;a<  iicifftoXT)v,  ijv  ^vijua- 
pLtv  fi^ttc,  Bx%  "Ijpafdv  t*  &v  nal 

t&  j8etv  xal  rj^v  eu|«.piaxlav  pioi  TtvT]- 
aopitvY)v,  Ao.  Compare  Pseudo-De- 
mosth.  DeHalonneso,  p.  86.  JBschi- 
n6B  alludes  to  this  letter,  7als. 
Leg.  p.  84.  0.  21. 
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for  hiB  partisans  in  the  assembly— JBschines,  Philokrates, 
Ktesipnon,  Phrynon,  latrokles,  and  others — to  expatiate 
upon  his  excellent  dispositions — Philip  would  grant  no 
better  terms  of  peace  than  that  each  party  should  retain 
what  they  already  possessed.  Pursuant  to  this  general 
principloi  the  Ghersonesus  was  assured  to  Athens,  of  which 
JBschines  appears  to  have  made  some  boast.  ^  Moreover, 
at  the  moment  when  the  envoys  were  quitting  Pella  to  re- 
turn home,  Philip  was  also  leaving  it  at  the  head  of  his 
army  on  an  expedition  against  Kersobleptes  in  Thrace. 
He  gave  a  special  pledge  to  the  envoys  that  he  would  not 
attack  the  Chersonese  until  the  Athenians  should  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  debating,  accepting,  or  rejecting, 
the  propositions  of  peace.  His  envoys,  Antipater  and  Par- 
menio,  received  orders  to  visit  Athens  with  little  delay; 
and  a  Macedonian  herald  accompanied  the  Athenian  envoys 
on  their  return.  3 

Having  ascertained  on  what  terms  peace  could  be  had, 
B.O.  846.  the  envoys  were  competent  to  advise  the  Atfae- 
(Marob.)  j^an  people,  and  prepare  them  for  a  definite 
conclusion,  as  soon  as  this  Macedonian  mission  should  ar- 
rive. They  first  gave  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  public  assembly.  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest ,  who  spoke 
first,  expatiated  on  the  graceful  presence  and  manners  of 
Philip,  as  well  as  upon  the  charm  of  his  company  in  wine- 
drinking.  3  JBschinSs  dwelt  upon  his  powerful  and  perti- 
pro-  nent  oratory; — after  which  he  recounted  the 

the^Athe-*'*  Principal  occurrences  of  the  journey,  and  the 
nian  astam-  debate  with  Philip,  intimating  that  in  the  pre* 
^ff  th  vious  understanding  of  the  envoys  among  them- 
return  of  selves ,  the  duty  of  speaking  about  Amphipolis 
the  ©n^oyi  had  been  confided  to  Demosthenes,  in  case  any 
ofi)emo-  point  should  have  been  omitted  by  the  previous 
sthen«s.  speakers.  Demosthenes  then  made  nis  own 
statement,  in  language  (according  to  ^schines)  censorious 
and  even  insultinff  towards  his  colleagues;  especially  affirm- 
ing that  .^schinds  in  his  vanity  chose  to  preoccupy  all 
the  best  points  in  his  own  speech,  leaving  none  open  for 


>  Demoath.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  866.  (KenobleptAs)  ^8i]  aTpaxtta,  Ac. 

*  JSiohinAi,  Fala.  Leg.  p.  89.  o.  *  iBaohlnAa,  FaU.  Leg.  p.  84.  o. 

S6 ;  £sohin4B  oont.  Kteaipbont.  p.  20.    t^c  iv  to«c  ndxoic  t«iSeCi6'n)xoc 

63.  o.  28.    «api)Y7ilXtT0  6'  in*  0^x6 v  — oO|iK»ttv  8tiv6<  ip  (o.  21). 
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any  one  else.  ^  Demosthenes  next  proceeded  to  move  va- 
rious decrees;  one,  to  greet  bv  libation  the  herald  who  had 
accompanied  them  from  Philip — and  the  Macedonian  en- 
voys who  were  expected;  another,  providing  that  the  pry- 
ianeis  should  convene  a  special  assembly  on  the  eighth  day 
of  Elaphebolion  (a  day  sacred  to  iEscalapius,  on  which  gen- 
erally no  public  bosmess  was  ever  transacted),  in  order 
that  if  the  envoys  from  Macedonia  had  then  arrived,  the 
people  might  discuss  without  delay  their  political  relations 
with  Philip ;  a  third,  to  commend  the  behaviour  of  the 
Athenian  envoys  (his  colleagues  and  himself),  and  to  in- 
vite them  to  dinner  in  the  prytaneium.  Demosthenes  far- 
ther moved  in  the  Senate,  that  when  Philip's  envoys  came, 
they  should  be  accommodated  with  seats  of  honour  at  the 
Bionysiac  festival.  > 

Presently  these  Macedonian  envoys — Antipater,  Par- 
menio,  and  fiurylochus — arrived:  yet  not  early  j^^y^i  of 
enough  to  allow  the  full  debate  to  take  place  the  Maoa- 
on  the  assembly  of  the  eighth  of  Elaphebolion.  ^l^^^^  ^^ 
Accordingly  (as  it  would  seem,  in  that  very  as-  Athens- 
sembly),  Demosthenes  proposed  and  carried  a  fo/aii^** 
fresh    decree,    fixing  two  later  days  for  the  cu»ing  the 
special  assemblies  to  discuss  peace  and  alliance  p^^*^'^- 
with  Macedonia.    The  days  named  were,  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  days  of  the  current  month  Elaphebolion 


>  .Sichinfit,  Fall.  Leg.  p  84,  86 
«.  SI;  Dem.  VaU.  Leg.  p.  421.  Tet 
•SsohlnAs,  when  desoribing  the 
Mme  facte  In  hie  oration  against 
Ktetiphon  (p.  61  c.  28),  simply  says 
that  Demosthenes  gave  to  the  as- 
sembly an  aoooont  of  the  prooeed- 
ings  of  the  first  embassy,  similar 
to  that  given  by  the  other  enroys 
— T«6ta  TOi^  ftXXot^  xpioPtffiv  Axi^T- 
7(iXt,  Ac 

The  point  noticed  in  the  text 
(that  Demosthenes  charged  JSschl- 
nds  with  lelnotanoa  to  let  any  one 
else  hare  anything  to  say)  is  one 
which  appears  both  in  iEschinAs 
and  DemosthenAs,  De  Fals.  Legat., 
and  may  therefore  in  the  main  be 
regarded  as  baring  really  occurred. 
Bat  probably  the  statement  made 
by  Demosthenfis  to  the  people  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy, 


teat  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  his  colleagues.  For  though  the 
later  oration  of  iEschinfts  is,  In 
itself,  less  trustworthy  eridence 
than  the  earlier—yet  when  we  find 
two  different  statements  of  iBschi- 
nfts  respecting  Demosthenes,  we 
may  reasonably  presume  that  the 
one  which  is  least  unfavourdbU  is 
the  mott  eredibU  of  the  two. 

•  ^schlnds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  84,  86, 
42.  o.  20,  21,  84;  AschinAs  adr. 
Ktesiphont.  p.  62,  68.  c.  28,  24.  In 
the  first  of  the  two  speeches, 
iBschinAs  makes  no  mention  of  the 
decree  proposed  by  DemosthenAs 
relative  to  the  assembly  on  the 
eighth  of  Elaphebolion.  He  men- 
tions it  in  the  speech  against  Kte- 
siphon,  with  considerable  speci- 
fication. 
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(March^ ;  immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festival  and  the 
assembly  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus  which  followed  upon 
it.1  At  the  same  time  Demosthenis  showed  ^eat  person- 
id  civility  to  the  Macedonian  envoys,  inviting  them  to  a 
splendid  entertainment,  and  not  only  conducting  them  to 
their  place  of  honour  at  the  Dionysiac  festival,  but  also 
provicung  for  them  comfortable  seats  and  cushions.' 

Besides  the  public  assembly  held  by  the  Athenians 
BO  846.  themselves,  to  receive  report  from  their  ten 
'  '(Maich.)  envoys  returned  out  of  Macedonia,  the  synod  of 
RoBointion  Athenian  confederates  was  also  assembled,  to 
the*syJod  ^^^  *^®  report  of  Aglaokreon ,  who  had  gone 
of  aiiias  at  as  their  representative  along  with  the  Ten.  This 
Atheni.  synod  agreed  to  a  resolution,  important  in  refer- 
ence to  the  approaching  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
yet  unfortunately  nowhere  given  to  us  entire,  but  only  in 
partial  and  indirect  notice  from  the  two  rival  orators.  It 
has  been  alreadv  mentioned,  that  since  the  capture  of 
Olynthus,  the  Atnenians  had  sent  forth  envoys  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  Grreece,  urging  the  various  cities  to  unite 
with  them  either  in  conjoint  war  against  Philip,  or  in  con- 
joint peace  to  obtain  some  mutual  guarantee  against  his 
farther  encroachments.  Of  these  missions,  the  greater 
number  had  altogether  failed,  demonstrating  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  Athenian  project.  But  some  had  been  so  far 
successful,  that  deputies,  more  or  fewer,  were  actually  pre- 
sent in  Athens,  pursuant  to  the  invitation:  while  a  certain 
number  were  still  absent  and  expected  to  return — the  same 
individuals  having  perhaps  been  sent  to  difiPerent  places  at 
some  distance  from  each  other.  The  resolution  of  the  synod 
(noway  binding  upon  the  Athenian  people,  but  merely  re- 
conmiendatory)  was  adapted  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to 
the  dispositions  recently  manifested  at  Athens  towards 
conjoint  action  with  other  G^reeks  against  Philip.  The 
synod  advised,  that  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  envoys 

*  JEtchin6>,  Vala.  Leg.  p.  86.  e.  84;  adr.  Kteaiphont.  p.  61.  o.  92; 
tt.  iTtpov  ^,9t9|ia,  iBsoh.  ady.  D«inosth.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  414;  De 
Ktesiph.  p.  68.  0.  94.  This  last  Coronft,  p.  984.  This  oonrteij  and 
decree,  fixing  the  two  apeoial  days  politeness  towards  the  Macedonian 
of  the  month,  oonld  scarcely  haye  enyoys  is  admitted  by  Demosthenes 
been  proposed  until  after  Philip*s  himself.  It  was  not  a  circumstance 
enyoys  had  actually  reachedAthens.  of  which  he  had  any  reason  to  be 

*  iBschints,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  49.  c.  ashamed. 
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still  absent  on  mission  Twben  probably  all  sncb  Greeks,  as 
were  willing  even  to  talk  over  the  proposition,  would  send 
their  deputies  also),  the  Athenian  prytaneis  should  convene 
two  public  assemblies,  according  to  the  laws ,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  debating  and  deciding  the  question  of  peace.  What- 
ever decision  might  be  here  taken ,  the  synod  adopted  it 
beforehand  as  their  own.  They  farther  recommended  i^t 
an  article  should  be  annexed,  reserving  an  interval  of  three 
months  for  any  Grecian  city  not  a  party  to  the  peace,  to 
declare  its  adhesion,  to  inscribe  its  name  on  the  column  of 
record,  and  to  be  included  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  rest.  Apparently  this  resolution  of  the  synod  was 
adopted  before  the  arrival  of  the  Macedonian  deputies  in 
Athens,  and  before  the  last-mentioned  decree  proposed  by 
Demosthenes  in  the  public  assembly;  which  decree,  fixing 
two  days  (the  18th  and  19th  of  Elaphebolion^  for  decision 
ofthe  question  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip,  coincided 
in  part  with  the  resolution  of  the  synod.  ^ 


>  I  insert  in  the  t«xt  what  appears 
to  me  the  probable  truth  about 
this  resolation  of  the  confederate 
synod.  The  point  is  obscure,  and 
has  been  differently  yiewed  by 
different  commentators. 

Demosthenfts  affirms,  in  his  earlier 
speech  (De  Pais.  Leg.  p.  846),  that 
JEsohinfts  held  disgraceful  language 
in  his  speech  before  the  public 
assembly  on  the  19th  Elaphebolion 
(to  the  effect  that  Athens  ought  to 
act  for  herself  alone,  and  to  take 
no  thought  for  any  other  Greeks 
except  such  as  had  assisted  her) ; 
and  that,  too,  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  those  envoys  from  other 
Grecian  cities,  whom  the  Athe- 
nians had  sent  for  at  the  instigation 
of  2Bschin6s  himself.  The  presence 
of  these  euToys  in  the  assembly, 
here  imp1ied,is  not  the  main  charge , 
but  a  collateral  aggravation ;  never- 
theless, iBschiuAs  (as  is  often 
the  case  throughout  his  defence)  be- 
stows nearly  all  his  care  upon  the 
aggravation,  taking  comparatively 
little  notice  of  the  main  charge. 
He    asserts  with  great  emphasis 

VOL.  XI. 


(Fals.  Leg.  p.  86),  that  the  envoys 
sent  out  from  Athens  on  mission 
had  not  returned,  and  that  there 
were  no  envoys  pruent  firom  any 
Grecian  cities. 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  here 
to  believe  the  assertion  of  Demo- 
sthenes, that  there  were  envoys 
from  other  Grecian  cities  present : 
although  he  himself  in  his  later 
oration  (Be  Ooronft,  p.  282,  983) 
speaks  as  if  such  were  not  the 
fact,  as  if  all  the  Greeks  had  been 
long  found  out  as  recreants  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  as  if  no  en- 
voys from  Athens  were  then  absent 
on  mission.  I  accept  the  poeitive 
assertion  of  ^schinds  as  true— that 
there  were  Athenian  envoys  then 
absent  on  mission,  who  might  pos- 
sibly, on  their  return,  bring  in 
with  them  deputies  from  other 
Greeks;  but  I  do  not  admit  his 
negative  assertion— that  no  Athe- 
nian envoys  had  returned  firom 
their  mission,  and  that  no  deputies 
had  come  in  ftrom  other  (Greeks. 
That  among  many  Athenian  envoys 
sent  out,  all  should  fail— appeara 
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Accordingly,  after  the  great  Dionysiac  festiyal,  these 
B.O.  846.        two  prescribed  assemblies  were  held— on  the 

(Msroh.)     ^ —       ■• 

Astemblies 
held  to 

dlBOUSS  tli« 

p6»oe.  In 
presence  of 
the  Mace, 
donian 
envoys- 
resolution 
of  the 
synod  oom- 
mnnioated 
— faotitions 
importance 


18th  and  19th  of  Elaphebolion.  The  three  am- 
bassadors from  Philip — Farmenio,  Antipater, 
andEurylochus — were  present  both  at  the  festi- 
val and  the  assemblies.  ^  The  general  question 
of  the  relations  between  Athens  and  Philip 
being  here  submitted  for  discussion,  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  confederate  synod  was  at  the  same 
time  communicated.  Of  this  resolution  the  most 
significant  article  was,  that  the  synod  accepted 
beforehand  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  assembly, 


to  me  Tcry  improbable. 

If  we  follow  the  argument  of 
AschinAs  (in  the  speech  De  Fals. 
Leg.)i  we  shall  see  that  it  is  quite 
enough  if  we  suppose  sows  of  the 
envoys  sent  out  on  mission,  and 
not  aXl  of  them,  to  be  absent.  To 
prove  this  fact,  he  adduces  (p.  86, 
86)  the  resolution  of  the  confederate 
synod,  alluding  to  the  absent  en- 
voys, and  recommending  a  certain 
course  to  be  taken  after  thsir  return. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  all  were  absent.  Stechow  re- 
murks  Justly,  that  some  of  the 
envoys  would  necessarily  be  out 
a  long  time,  having  to  visit  more 
than  one  city,  and  perhaps  cities 
distant  ftom  each  other  (Yita 
^schinis,  p.  41). 

I  also  accept  what  iEschinte 
says  about  the  resolution  of  the 
confederate  synod,  as  being  sub- 
sUntially  true.  About  the  actual 
import  of  this  resolution,  he  is 
consistent  with  himself,  both 
in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later 
oration.  Winiewski  (Comment. 
Historic.  In  Demosth.  De  Ooronft, 
p.  74—77)  and  Westermann  (De 
Litibus  quas  Demosthenes  oravit 
ipse,  p.  88—42)  affirm,  I  think  with- 
out reason,  that  the  import  of  this 
resolution  Is  differently  represent- 
•d  by  iBschlnds  In  the  earlier  and 
in  the  later  orations.  What  is 
really  different  in  the  two  orations, 


Is  the  way  in  which  iBschin^s  per- 
verts the  import  of  the  resolution 
to  inculpate  Demosthendss  affirm- 
ing in  the  later  oration,  that  if 
Athens  had  waited  for  the  return 
of  her  envoys  on  mission,  she  might 
have  made  peace  with  Philip  Jointly 
with  a  large  body  of  Chrecian  allies ; 
and  that  it  was  Demosthenes  who 
hindered  her  from  doing  this  by 
hurrying  on  the  discussions  about 
the  peace  (Asch.  adv.  Ktesiph. 
p.  61-63),  Ac.  Westermann  thinks 
that  the  synod  would  not  take 
upon  them  to  prescribe  how  many 
assemblies  the  Athenians  should 
convene  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bating about  peace.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  practice 
with  the  Athenians,  about  peace 
or  other  special  and  important 
matters,  to  convene  two  assem- 
blies on  two  days  immediately 
succeeding;  all  that  the  synod 
here  recommended  was,  that  the 
Athenians  should  follow  the  usual 
custom  —  xpoTpi^ai  xo'i^  lepoxavtic 
ixxXT)9la«  86o  xotxi  tou<  v6fxouc,  Ac 
That  two  assemblies,  neither  less 
nor  more,  should  be  convened  for 
the  purpose,  was  a  point  of  no 
material  importance;  except  that 
it  indicated  a  determination  to 
decide  the  question  at  once -sans 
d<semj>arsr. 
>  .ffischinfts  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  94. 
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whatever  that  might  be;  the  other  articles  were  f  "^^J?  *• 
recommendations,  doubtless  heard  with  respect,  wards  by 
and  constitutinir  a  theme  for  speakers  to  insist  the  two 

.  .  ^  ...  jLV       'x         -n    A    •       orators. 

on,  yet  carrying  no  positive  authority.    But  in 
the  pleadings  of  the  two  rival  orators  some  years  after- 
wsurds  (from  which  alone  we  know  the  S^cts),  the  entire 
resolution  of  the  synod  appears  invested  ivith  a  factitious 
importance;  because  each  of  them  had  an  interest  in  pro- 
fessing to  have  supported  it — each  accuses  the  other  of 
having^ opposed  it;  Doth  wished  to  disconnect  themselves 
from  I^hilokratds,  then  a  disgraced  exile,  and  from  the 
peace  moved  by  him,  which  had  become  discredited.    It 
was  Philokrates  who  stood  forward  in  the  assembly  as  the 
prominent  mover  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip.    His 
motion  did  not  embrace  either  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  synod,  respecting  absent  envoys,  and  interval  to  be  left 
for  adhesions  from  other  Greeks;  nor  did  he  confine  him- 
self, as  the  synod  had  done,  to  the  proposition  Phiiokrat^s 
of  peace  with  Philip.    He  proposed  tnat  not  ™  ^^JiJ^^J 
only  peace,  but  alliance,  should  be  concluded  peace  and 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip:  who  had  jJjVh'phiiip 
expressed  by  letter  his  great  anxiety  both  for  He  pro- 
one  and  for  the  other.    He  included  in  his  pro-   f  °*"jg*\,,^ 
position  Philip  with  all  his  allies  on  one  side —  Phokians 
and  Athens  with  all  her  allies  on  the  other;  •peciaiij. 
making  special  exception,  however,  of  two  among  the  allies 
of  Athens — the  Phokians — and  the  town  of  Hal  us  near  the 
Pagassean  Gulf,  recently  under  siege  by  P^rmenio.  < 

What  part  ^schinSs  and  Demosthenes  took  in  refer- 
ence to  this  motion,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  part  taken 
In  their  speeches  delivered  three  years  after-  Jfs'and*^*' 
wards,  both  denounce  Philokrates;  each  accuses  Demo- 
the  other  of  having  supported  him;  each  affirms  J*fg,°n1^i^ 
himself    to    have    advocated    the    recommen-  motion. 
dations  of  the  synod.    The  contradictions  be-  [l^'^^iJ**®' 
tween  the  two,  and  between  ^schinSs  in  his  tween 
earlier  and  ^schin^s  in  his  later  speech,  are  ^^«™- 
here  very  glaring.     Thus,  Demosthenes  accuses  his  rival 
of  having,  on  the  18th  of  the  month  or  on  the  first  of  the 


I  Demostben.  Fals.  I<eg.  p.  891. 

T7|V    TC     Ifap    tlpiQ«T)V   06^1    8u'V7]9ivTU>V 

u»5  i«t7tipii]oav  ouxoi,  *'«Xt)v  *AXiw» 
xai  ^(oxiu)v,v  Tpi'|at-~dXX*  avaxxaa* 


tauTa  |iiv  afcaXil'|iaEi,  ypd'j/at  8'  dvxi- 
xpoft*'A9Tjv«iow<  xal  to6«'A9i]- 
valiov  9U|ipidxou«i "  ^o. 
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two  assemblies^  deliTered  a  speech  strongly  opposed  to 
Pbilokrat^ ;  >  bat  of  having  changed  his  politics  during 
the  night,  and  spoken  on  the  19th  in  support  of  the  latter 
so  warmly,  as  to  convert  the  hearers  when  they  were  pre- 
disposed the  other  wa^.  ^schines  altogether  denies  such 
sudden  change  of  opinion;  alleging  that  he  made  but  one 
speech,  and  that  in  favour  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
synod;  and  averring  moreover  that  to  speak  on  the  second 
assembly-day  was  impossible,  since  that  day  was  exclusively 
consecrated  to  putting  Questions  and  voting,  so  that  no 
oratory  was  allowed.  >  Y  et  ^schines,  though  in  his  earlier 
harangue  (De  Fals.  Leg.)  he  insists  so  strenuously  on  this 
impossibility  of  speaking  on  the  1 9th — in  his  later  harangue 
(against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  spoken 
at  great  length  on  that  very  day  the  19th,  and  of  having 
thereby  altered  the  temper  of  the  assembly. ' 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  discredit  thus  thrown  by 
^schines  upon  his  own  denial,  I  do  not  believe  the  sudden 
change  of  speech  in  the  assembly  ascribed  to  him  by  De- 
mosthenes. It  is  too  unexplained,  and  in  itself  too  improb- 
able to  be  credited  on  the  mere  assertion  of  a  rival.  But 
I  think  it  certain  that  neither  he,  nor  Demosthenes,  can 
have  advocated  the  recommendations  of  the  synod,  though 
both  profess  to  have  done  so — if  we  are  to  believe  the 
statement  of  iBschines  (we  have  no  statement  from  Demo- 
sthenes) as  to  the  tenor  of  those  recommendations.  For 
the  synod  (according  to  JCschines)  had  recommended  to 
await  the  return  of  the  absent  envoys,  before  the  question 
of  peace  was  debated.  Now  this  proposition  was  imprac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances;  since  it  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  question. 
But  the  Macedonian  envoys  Antipater  and  Farmenio  were 
now  in  Athens,  and  actually  present  in  the  assembly;  hav- 
ing come,  by  special  invitation,  for  the  purpose  either  of 
concluding  peace  or  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation ;  and 
Philip  had  agreed  (as  ^schines^  himself  states)  to  refrain 
from  all  attack  on  the  Chersonese,  while  the  Athenians  were 
debating  about  peace.  Under  these  conditions,  it  was  im- 
peratively necessary  to  give  some  decisive  and  immediate 
answer  to  the  Macedonian  envoys.  To  tell  them — "We 
can  say  nothing  positive  at  present;  you  must  wait  until 

■  Demosth.  Fals.  Log.  p.  346,  340.         *  .SSschin^sndv.Ktesiph.  p.GS,  ci. 
*  iBschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  36.  «  ^echin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39. 
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our  absent  envoys  retam,  and  ontil  we  ascertain  how  many 
Greeks  we  can  get  into  our  aUiance** — would  have  been  not 
only  in  itself  preposterous,  but  would  have  been  construed 
by  able  men  liKe  Antipater  and  Parmenio  as  a  mere  dilatory 
manoBuvre  for  breaking  o£f  the  peace  altogether.  Neither 
J>emo8thenSs  nor  ^scninSs  can  have  really  supported  such 
a  proposition,  whatever  both  may  pretend  three  years 
afterwards.  For  at  that  time  of  the  actual  discussion,  not 
only  j£schine6|  himself,  but  the  general  public  of  Athens, 
were  strongly  anxious  for  peace;  while  Demosthenes,  though 
lesB  anxious,  was  favourable  to  it.  1    Neither  of  them    was 


■  Vrom  the  ooBiiderAtlom  here 
stated,  we  can  appreciate  the 
eharges  of  JBeohinAs  against  Be- 
mosthentei  eren  on  hie  own 
ehowing;  thongh  the  pieoiee  ooune 
of  either  ie  not  yery  dear. 

He  aeenses  Demosthente  of 
baying  lold  himself  to  Philip  (ady. 
Ktee.  p.  6S,  84);  a  charge  utterly 
futile  and  incredible,  rotated  by 
the  whole  oonduot  of  Demoithenfts, 
both  before  and  after.  Whether 
DemotthenAi  receiyed  bribee  ttom 
Harpalut^or  f^om  the  Persian 
oonri— will  be  matter  of  future  in- 
quiry. But  the  allegation  that  he 
had  been  bribed  by  Philip  is 
•bsuzd.  AsohinAs  himself  oonfesses 
that  it  was  quite  at  yariance  with 
the  reoeiyed  opinion  at  Athens 
(ady.  Xtes.  p.  62.  o.  SS). 

He  aoeuses  Demosthenes  of 
haying,  under  the  influence  of  these 
bribes,  opposed  and  frustrated 
the  recommendation  of  the  eon- 
federate  synod— of  haying  hurried 
on  the  debate  about  peace  at  once 
—and  of  haying  thus  preyented 
Athens  from  waiting  for  the 
return  of  her  absent  enyoys,  which 
would  haye  enabled  her  to  make 
peace  in  conjunction  with  a  power- 
ful body  of  cooperating  Oreeks. 
This  charge  is  adyanoed  by  iEscbi- 
nAs,  first  in  the  speech  Be  Pals. 
Ireg.  p.  36— next,  with  greater 
length  and  emphasis,  in  the  later 


speech,  ady.  Ktesiph.  p.  63,  64. 
From  what  has  been  said  in  the 
text,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  in- 
definite postponement,  when  Anti- 
pater and  Parmenio  were  present 
in  Athens  by  inyitation,  was 
altogether  impossible,  without 
breaking  off  the  negotiation.  Not 
to  mention,  that  AsohinAs  himself 
affirms,  in  the  strongest  language, 
the  ascertained  Impossibility  of 
preyailitog  upon  any  other  Oreeks 
to  Join  Athens,  and  complains 
bitterly  of  their  backward  dis- 
positions (Fals.  Leg.  p.  38.  o.  26). 
In  this  point  Demosthenfts  per- 
fectly concurs  with  him  (DeOoronft, 
p.  231,  282).  So  that  eyen  if  post- 
ponement oould  haye  been  bad,  it 
would  haye  been  produotiye  of  no 
benefit,  nor  of  any  increase  of 
force,  to  Athens,  since  the  Oreeks 
were  not  inclined  to  cooperate 
with  her. 

The  charge  of  AschinAs  against 
BemosthenAs  is  thus  untenable, 
and  suggests  its  own  refutation, 
eyen  from  the  mouth  of  the  accuser 
himself.  Demosthenes  indeed  re- 
plies to  it  in  a  different  manner. 
When  JSsohinAs  says— "You  hurried 
on  the  discussion  about  the  peace, 
without  allowing  Athens  to  await 
the  return  of  her  enyoys,  then 
absent  on  mission"— DemosthenAs 
answers— "There  were  no  Athenian 
enyoys    then   absent   on   mission. 
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at  all  disposed  to  frostrate  the  negotiations  by  insidious 
delay;  nor,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  would  the  Athe» 
nian  public  have  tolerated  the  attempt. 

On  the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  fonui  Demosthen^ 
supported  the  motion  of  Philokrates  (enacting 
both  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip),  except 
only  that  special  clause  which  exclud^  both  the 
Phokians  and  the  town  of  Halus,  and  which  was. 
ultimately  negatived  by  the  assembly,  t  That 
iEschines  supported  the  same  motion  entire, 
and  in  a  still  more  unqualified  manner,  we  may 
infer  from  his  remarkable  admission  in  the  ora- 

tion  aeainst  Timarchus^  (delivered  in  the  year 

of  thePho-  after  the  peace,  and  three  years  before  his  own 
guage  of  '  trial),  wherein  he  acknowledges  himself  as  joint 
Babuiai.  author  of  the  peace  along  with  Philokrates,  and 
avows  his  hearty  approbation  of  the  conduct  and  language 
of  Philip,  even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Phokians.  Eubulus, 
the  friend  and  partisan  of  JSschines,  told  the  Athenians  ^ 


AMbiii«t 
rapport  ed 
tbe  motion 
of  Philo. 
kratAs  alto- 
getbev— 
Domos- 
thenAi  rap- 
ported  it 
alio, 

except  at 
to  the 
ezolusion 


All  the  Qreeke  had  been  long  ago 
detected  ai  inourably  apathetic" 
(De  Goronik,  p.  233).  Thie  !•  a 
•laihing  and  deciiire  reply,  which 
it  might  perhaps  be  eafe  for 
DemosthenAa  to  hasard,  at  an 
interral  of  thirteen  yeara  after 
the  erenta.  Bat  it  la  fortunate 
that  another  anawer  can  be  pro- 
Tided  ;  for  I  conoeiTe  the  assertion 
to  be  neither  correct  in  point  of 
fact,  nor  consistent  with  the  state- 
ments of  Demo8then6s  himself  in 
the  speech  de  Valslk  Legatione. 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  391—430. 
JBsohinfts  aflrms  strongly,  in  his 
later  oration  against  Ktesiphon 
(p.  68),  that  Demosthen6i  warmly 
adTOcated  the  motion  of  Philo- 
kratAs  for  alliance  as  well  as  peace 
with  Philip.  He  professes  to  give 
the  precise  phrase  used  by  De- 
mosthenes—which  he  censures  as 
an  inelegant  phrase—ou  itiv  dnop- 
^6ai  T^«  «lpT^'»>}«  TTjv  auiiu.ax'«v,  Ac. 
He  adds  that  Demosthends  called 
up  the  Macedonian  ambassador  An- 
tipater    to    the    rostrum,    put    a 


qnestion  to  biUt  and  obtained  an 
answer  concerted  beforehand.  How 
much  of  this  is  true,  I  cannot  s»y. 
The  Torsion  giTcn  by  ISsohinte  in 
his  later  speech,  is,  as  usual,  dif- 
ferent ttom  that  in  his  earliar. 

The  accusation  against  Djemo- 
sthen^s,  of  corrupt  collusion  witik 
Antipater,  is  incredible  and  ab- 
surd. 

*  JEschin.  adT.  Timarah.  p.  24« 
96.  c.  3i.  icapi|i4)aXXtt>v  (Demo- 
sthenes)  Ta«   t|i.«c  Si^fAiiYOpiac,  xai 

i|iOu  xal  OiXoxpdtou<  T^T*' 

(it  M  t6  SixaeiiQpiov  aicoXoYi)9opLS- 
vov,  Srotv  TBC  t^i  xpi9f)tlac  tu06va< 
8iSd>,Ac,  ....  ^iXiiCROv  tk  vuv  fai> 
Bid  xriy  T<I>v  X^Ttttv  t6Yi}|jiav  t«at- 
vu>,  Ac. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  434. 
9i^eac  (Bubulns)  xatapalvtiv  tic 
tltipaiS  6tW  ^8t)  xal  XP^H-"'''  >(«- 
fpiptvt  xvX  TCI  Sttupixd  eTp«Titi>tixd 
itottlv  —  ^  x'^P^"^^^'^^  *  aovtins  )it-# 
ouTO;  (iEtchia^t)  i7p9'J;t  S'  6  p2&. 
Xupo;  <l>iXoxpdTT]«. 
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tbe  plain  alternative:  "Yon  mnst  either  march  forthwith 
to  Peimns,  serve  on  shipboard,  pay  direct  taxes,  and  con- 
vert the  The6ric  Fnnd  to  military  purposes — or  else  you 
mnst  vote  the  terms  of  peace  moved  by  FhilokratSs."  Our 
inference  respecting  the  conduct  of^schinSs  is  strengthenr 
ed  by  what  is  here  affirmed  respecting  Eubulus.  Demo- 
Bthenls  had  been  vainly  urging  upon  his  countrymen,  for 
the  last  five  years,  at  a  time  when  Philip  was  less  formi- 
dable, the  real  adoption  of  these  energetic  measures:  Eu- 
bulus his  opponent  now  holds  them  out  in  terrorem,  as  an 
irksome  and  intolerable  necessity,  constraining  the  people 
to  vote  for  the  terms  of  peace  proposed.  And  however 
painful  it  might  be  to  acquiesce  in  the  statu  quo,  which  re- 
cognised Phmp  as  master  of  Amphipolis  and  of  so  many 
other  possessions  once  belonging  to  Athens — I  do  not  be- 
lieve tnat  even  Demosthenes,  at  the  time  when  the  peace 
was  actuallv  under  debate,  would  put  the  conclusion  of  it 
to  hazard,  by  denouncing  the  shame  of  such  unavoidable 
cession,  though  he  professes  three  years  afterwards  to  have 
vehemently  opposed  it.  i 

I  suspect  therefore  that  the  terms  of  peace  proposed 
by  PhiloKrat^s  met  with  unqualified  support  Motion  of 
from  one  of  our  two  rival  orators,  and  with  only  J]ljJJiJj4'V*' 
partial  opposition  to  one  special  clause,  from  the   the  aisem- 
other.    However  this  may  be,  the  proposition  ^Jy»  '<>'  , 
passed,  with  no  other  modification  (so  far  as  we  Suunoe' 
know)  except  the  omission  of  that  clause  which  withPhiiip. 
specially  excepted  Halus  and  the  Phokians.    PhilokratSs 
provided — that  all  the  possessions  actually  in  the  hands 
of  each  of  the  belligerent  parties,  should  remain  to  each, 
without  disturbance  from  the  other r^  that  on  these  prin- 
ciples, there  should  be  both  peace  and  alliance  between 
Athens  with  all  her  allies  on  tne  one  side,  and  Philip  with 
all  his  allies  on  the  other.     These  were  the  only  parties 

>  Bomoithen.   Tali.  Leg.   p.  886.  •esaiona  for  the  future.    Though 

*  Paando-Demoath.    Be    Halon-  Voamel  (Proleg.  ad  Demoath.     De 

neao,   p.  81—83.     Bemoathanfta  in  Paoe,  p.  966)  and  Bl^hneoke  (p.  808) 

ona    paaaage    (Fala.  Leg.   p.   886)  Inaert  theae  worda  aa  a  part  of  the 

apeaka  aa  If  it  were  a  part  of  the  actual  formula,  I  doubt  whether 

Athenian    oath— that  they   would  the j  are  anything  more  than  a  con- 

oppoae   and   treat  aa  enemiea  all  atruotire  ezpanaion,  giren  by  Be- 

who  ahould  try  to  aave  from  Philip  moathen8a  bimaelf,    of  the  Import 

and  to  reatore  to  Athena  the  placet  of  the  formula, 
now    reoogniaed   aa  Philip*a   poa- 
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included  in  the  treaty.  Nothing  was  said  about  other 
Greeks,  not  allies  either  of  Philip  or  of  Athens.  ^  Nor  was 
any  special  mention  made  about  KersobleptSs.^ 

Such  was  the  decree  of  peace  and  alliance,  enacted  on 
a.o.  u$.  the  second  of  the  two  assembly-days — the  nine- 
(>'•'«>>•)  teenth  of  the  month  Elaphebolion.  Of  course 
— ^without  the  fault  of  any  one — it  was  all  to  the  advantage 
of  Philip.  He  was  in  the  superior  position;  and  it  sanction- 
ed his  retention  of  all  his  conquests.  For  Athens,  the  in- 
ferior party,  the  benefit  to  be  exjiected  was,  that  she  would 
prevent  these  conquests  from  being  yet  farther  multiplied, 
and  protect  herself  against  being  driven  from  bad  to  worse. 

JBut  it  presently  appeared  that  even  thus  much  was 
Au^mbiy  ^^^t  realized.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
to  provide  same  months  (six  days  after  the  previous  as- 
a^dVwaM?  semblyV  a  fresh  assembly  was  held,  for  the  pur- 
ing  of  the  pose  of  providing  ratification  by  solemn  oath 
treatj.  j^^.  ^^  treaty  which  had  been  just  decreed.    It 

was  now  moved  and  enacted,  that  the  same  ten  citizens, 
who  had  been  before  accredited  to  Philip,  should  again  be 
sent  to  Macedonia  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
oaths  from  him  and  his  allies. «     Next^  it  was  resolved 

I  Thia  fact  w«  learn  ftrom  the  tub-  action  described  (in  the   oration 

•eqnent  disonisionB  about  amend'  againit  Ktetlphon)  as  haTing  hap- 

ing  the  peace,  mentioned  inPeendo-  pened  on  the  later  of  the  two  daye 

Demotth.  De  Halonneto,  p.  84.  —mutt  hare  preceded  that  which 

«  «    wi   •     «  1     *  ^      -.  *•  mentioned   (in  the   Oration  D« 

•  iB.chin«t,  Fait.  Leg.  p.89.  o.8«.  f»1..  Leg.)  at  haring  happened  on 

*  ThiidateitpreterredbyAStchi-  the  earlier  of  the  two  dayi;  or  at 
nto  adv.  Ktetiph.  p.  64.  o. 97.  Ixt^  least  oannot  hare  followed  it;  to 
f9Uovtoc  Tou  'EXa9t)f)oXitt>voc  (ay)-  that  there  teemi  to  be  an  inac- 
v6<,  Ac.  In  the  earlier  oration  (De  curacy  in  one  or  in  the  other.  If 
Fait.  Leg.  p.  40.  c.  S9)  iBtchin4t  the  word  Ixxiq  ,  in  the  oration 
ttatet  that  Demotthenftt  wap  among  againit  Ktesiphon,  and  if)d4|jiQ  in 
the  Proedri  or  presiding  tenatort  the  speech  on  the  Falte  Legation, 
of  a  public  attembly  held  ifiSifj.^  are  both  correct,  the.trantaotiont 
f8lvovTO«— the  day  before.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  one  oannot  be 
possible  that  there  might  hare  been  reconciled  chronologically  with 
two  public  assemblies  held,  on  those  narrated  in  the  other.  Tariont 
two  snccessire  days  (the  9Srd  and  conjectural  alterations  hare  been 
24th,  or  the  24th  and  26th,  accord-  proposed.  See  Voemel,  Prolegg.  ad 
ing  at  the  month  Blapbebolion  Demosth.  Drat.  De  Pace,  p.  957; 
happened  in  that  year  to  hare  80  Bdbnecke,  Forschungen,  p.  S99. 
days  or  29  days),  and  that  Demo-  *  iBsehin4s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  89.  yfin 
sthen4s  may  hare  been  among  the  Ik  f)|jLu>v  xt)^tipOTOvi)|Al'Muv  tU  ^oti; 
Proedri  in  both.    But  the  trans-  2pxoo<,  o6icu>  hk  dic^pxdxcuv  iicl  tv|« 
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that  the  Athenians,  toffether  with  the  deputies  of  their  al- 
lies then  present  in  Athens,  shoald  take  the  oath  forth- 
with, in  the  presence  of  Philip's  envoys. 

But  now  arose  the  critical  question.  Who  were  to  be 
included  as  allies  of  Athens  ?  Were  the  Phokians  q^^^^^^^ 
and  Kersobleptds  to  be  included?  The  one  and  Who  wer« 
the  other  represented  those  two  capital  positions  *  *^j^J^'J[i 
—  Thermopyl»   and  the   Hellespont  —  which  aiHet  of 
Philip  was  sure  to  covet,  and  which  it  most  ^*J®t '^ 
behoved  Athens  to  ensure  against  him.    The  Phokian/ 
assembly,  by  its  recent  vote,  had  struck  out  the  JJ^  k^w o- 
apecial  excmsion  of  the  Phokians  proposed  by     *^ 
Pfailokratds,  thus  by  implication  aamittinfi  them  as  allies 
alonff  with  the  rest    They  were  in  truth  allies  of  old 
standing  and  valuable;  they  had  probably  envoys  present 
in  Athens,  but  no  deputies  sitting  in  the  synod.  iNor  had 
KersobleptSs  any  sudi  deputy  in  that  body;  but  a  citizen 
of  Lampsakus,  named  Kritobulus,  claimed  on  this  occasion 
to  act  for  him,  and  to  take  the  oaths  in  his  name. 

As  to  the   manner   of  dealing  with  KersobleptSs, 
^schines  tells  us  two  stories  (one  in  the  earlier  The  enroj 
oration,  the  other  in  the  later)  quite  different  Jf;?®j7*5; 
from  each  other;  and  agreeing  only  in  this —  admitted, 
that  in  both  Demosthenes  is  described  as  one  of  ^^{Jinui*** 
the  presiding  magistrates  of  the  public  assembly,  asBembiy 
and  as  having  done  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  ^^^^J  ***• 
the  envoy  of  Kersobleptes  from  being  admitted  donUn 
to  take  the  oaths  as  an  ally  of  Athens.  Amidst  •n^oyt. 
such  discrepancies,  to  state  in  detail  what  passed  is 
impossible.  JBut  it  seems  clear — both  from  ^schinSs  (in 
his  earliest  speech)  and  Demosthenes — first,  that  the  envoy 
from  Kersobleptes,  not  having  a  seat  in  the  confederate 
synod,  but  presenting  himself  and  claiming  to  be  sworn  as 
an  aUy  ot  Athens,  found  his  claim  disputed;  secondly,  that 
upon  this  dispute  ansing,  the  question  was  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  public  assembly,  who  decided  that  Kerso- 

Ooripav    Kpttf^ctov,  iMXtjffla    7lvt*        >  Demoath.    Pais.  Leg.   p.    S97. 

Tat,  ao.  xaltot  8uo  xp>lvi|jiu>Tipou«  t6icou<  xijc 

This  i«xXi)oia  teeme  to  be  the  oUou|Atvif)c  o6d'  Sv  lU  iictBii^at  t^ 

■ame   as  that  which  Is  named  bj  ic6X<t,  xaxA  fiiv  t^v,  IluXwv^ix  8a- 

.Sschindi    in  the  speech   against  X&TTT)<8iT0u*£XX7)9icivT0u*d  auvatt- 

Ktesiphon,  as   haring  been  held  96TCpa  odroi  ictnpdnaaiv  al9xpu>c  xal 

on  the  26th  Elaphebolion.  xaO'  6fA.u>v  iY'<X*^P^^^'^  OiXlit^cq). 
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bleptSs  was  an  ally,  and  should  be  admitted  to  take  the 
oatn  as  suck  ^ 

Antipater  and  Farmenio,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  did 
The  lUoa-  ^^*  refuse  to  recognise  Kersoblept^  as  an  ally 
doniAn  '  of  Athens,  and  to  receive  his  oatL  But  in  regard 
formaii  ^^^  Fhokians,  theyannounced  a  determination 

refose  to  distinctly  opposite.  They  gave  notice,  at  or  after 
Ph^kiMf*      ^^^  assembly  of  the  25th  Elaphebolion,  that 

anf.  pi^^iip  positively  refused  to  admit  the  Phokians 
as  parties  to  the  convention. 

This  determination,  formally  announced  by  Antipater 
DifBcQity  at  Athens,  must  probably  have  been  made  known 
faJtii^""  ^y  Philip  himself  to  Philokrates  and  ^schin^s, 
about  tb«  when  on  mission  in  Macedonia.  Hence  Philo- 
ThT'^'Vai"'  ^''**^^>  ^^  ^^^  motion  about  the  terms  of  peace, 
nnmncen  had  proposed  that  the  Phokians  and  Halus 
'^or't  '***  d  ^^^^^*^  ^®  specially  excluded  (as  I  have  already 
fnten-  *****  related).  Now,  however,  when  the  Atheniau 
PhUi  **'  assembly,  by  expressly  repudiating  such  ex- 
towards  the  cluBion,  had  determined  that  the  Phokians  should 
Fhokiant.  be  received  as  parties,  while  the  envoys  of  Philip 
were  not  less  express  in  rejecting  them — the  leaders  of 
the  peace,  JSschines  and  Philokrates,  were  in  great 
embarrassment.  They  had  no  other  way  of  surmounting 
the  difficulty,  except  by  holding  out  mendacious  promises, 
and  unauthorised  assurances  of  future  intention  in  the 
name  of  Philip.  Accordingly,  they  confidently  announced 
that  the  king  of  Macedon,  though  precluded  by  his 
relations  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  (necessary  to 
him  while  he  remained  at  war  with  Athens)  from  openly 
receiving  the  Phokians  as  allies,  was  nevertheless  in  his 

>  Oompare  iBschinAi,  Fall.  Leg.  Demottben.  Phillpp.  It.  p.  18S. 

p.  89.  o.  86,   with  iBsohindi  oont.  Philip,  in  his  letter  •ome  yean 

Kteelphont,  p.  64.  c.  97.  afterwards  to  the  Athenianij  affirm- 

Franke (Prolog,  ad Demosth.Falfl.  ed  that  Kersoblept6e  wished  to  be 

Leg.   p.   SO,  81)  hae  tome  leTere  admitted  to   take   the   oaths,  but 

comments  on  the  discrepancy  be-  was    excluded    by    the    Athenian 

tween  the  two  statements.  generals,  who  declared  him  to  be 

That  the  question  was  put,  and  an  enemy  of  Athens  (Epist.  Phil, 

aflirmed  by  rote,   to  admit  Kerso-  ap.  Demosth.  p.  160).  If  it  be  true 

bleptAs,  appears  from  the  statement  that  the  generals  tried  to  exclude 

of  iBsehinAs  In  the  speech  De  Fals.  him,    their   exclusion  must    hare 

Leg.  ~  xb   <|n^9t9)jLa    A^tj^IoOt)— i^7)'  been  overruled  by  the  vote  of  the 

<pt9|j.^vou    Bi    ToO    6i^)xou.     Oompare  assembly. 
Demosth.  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  898,  and 
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heart  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Thebans;  and  that,  if  his 
hands  were  onc<)  set  free  by  concluding  peace  with  Athens, 
he  would  interfere  in  the  q[uarrel  just  in  the  manner  that 
the  Athenians  would  desire;  that  he  would  uphold  the 
Phokians,  put  down  the  insolence  of  Thebes,  and  even  break 
up  the  integrity  of  the  city — restoring  also  the  autonomy 
of  ThespisB,  Platssa  and  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  now  in 
Theban  dependence.  The  general  assurances — previously 
circulated  oy  Aristodemus,  Ktesiphon,  and  others  —  of 
Philip's  anxiety  to  win  favourable  opinions  from  the 
Athenians — were  now  still  farther  magnified  into  a  sup- 
posed community  of  antipathy  against  Thebes;  and  even 
into  a  disposition  to  compensate  Athens  for  the  loss  of 
Amphipolis,  by  making  her  complete  mistress  of  Eubcsa 
as  well  as  by  recovering  for  her  Ordpus. 

By  such  glowinff  fabrications  and  falsehoods,  confi- 
dently asseverated,  l^ilokrates,  iGschines,  and  Th«  Pho- 
the  other  partisans  of  Philip  present,  completely  ^'•?>"  •*• 
deluded  the  assembly;  and  mduced  them,  not  c?uded— '' 

■     '       ■  "  *  "the  Athe- 

nians and 
their  alliei 
■wear  to 
the  peaoa 
ithoat 


indeed  to  decree  the  special  exclusion  of  the 
Phokians,  as  Phitokrates  had  at  first  proposed 
— but  to  swear  the  convention  with  Antipater 
and  Parmenio  without  the  Phokians.  ^  These 
latter  were  thus  shut  out  in  fact,  though  by  the  them. 

I  DemoathenASi  Fait.  Leg.  p.  444. 
ivTcu8tv  ol  {t4v  leap*  ixtivou 
icpiaf)ttc  upoOXtyov  6(iTv  8ti 
Oo»x<ac  06  icpocM^iTai  01- 
Xticicoc  au|&(j,dxouc,  06 tot  8* 
txScx A (<-•'» Oi  toiauT*  i8T){jiiQYi* 
poov,  (u<  ^avipiuc  |jLiv  06^1 
xaXu>c  ix*^  "^^  OiXlicK<|}  icpoo- 

xoo<,8ia  to(»<  6i]9a(ou<|  &v  8i  7ivi)Tai 
Tubv  icpa7|jL&Ta>v  xupio^  xal  t^^  il- 
p^v9)c  ^6x1])  &x«pftv  0Uv8io8at  vuv 
d€itt>9ai|uv  a6T6vi  Tauxa  noii^aci 
T^Tt.  Ti^v  jAiv  Tolvuv  alpiQvviv 
TaoTttic  xatc  iXiclei  xal  xalc 
knaifvifali  tSpovto  icap*  &ttu>v 
Avao  0a)x4Q>v. 

Ibid.  p.  409.  El  Bi  Kivxa  xivav- 
x4a  xo6xu>v  xal  koXXA  xal  ^iXavOpfoica 
lixi^xcc  0iXi«icov,  f  tXtiv  x^v  iciXiv, 
0<i>x4«<9d>ativ,6v]f)alouc  ica69tivxi}< 
S^pccoc,  ixi  iep6<  xo6xoK  |&ilCova  j) 


xax'  'ApL9licoXty  s&  noiijattv 
6|xac,  iav  xoxD  tijc  ilp^vt)«, 
£6|)otav,  'Qpfuicov  dffo6u>9tiv— tl 
xaOx*  tlit6vTt«  x«l  GicoaxoiAtyOi  xAvx' 
(^Tjxaxi^xaai  xal  xtfivaxlxaat,  Ao. 

Compare  alto,  p.  840|  888,  391, 
about  false  promltei  under  which 
the  Atheniant  were  induced  to 
consent  to  the  peace — tu>v  buoayi' 
9<u>v,  if'  ale  t6ploxtxo  (Philip)  x^v 
tlpi^vvjv.  The  same  falte  promises 
put  forward  h^fov  the  peace  and 
determining  the  Atheniant  tooon- 
olnde  it,  are  alto  noticed  by 
Demotthenftt  in  the  teeond  Phi- 
lippic (p.  69),  x&c  (nsooyim^f  iff 
aU  x^<  clp^C  ixu^tv  (Philip)  •>-  p. 
78.  xo6<  Ivt7x6vxac  x&c  bcoaxiotic, 
if'  ale  iRsladvjxt  notil^vaaOai  xt)v 
•lpi^vv]v.  This  second  Philippic  it 
one  year  earlier  in  date  than  the 
oration  de  Fali&  Logatione,  and  it 
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general  words  of  thepeace,  Athens  had  recoffnised  their 
right  to  he  included.  Tneir  deputies  were  prohi^ly  present, 
claimed  to  he  admitted,  and  were  refused  by  Antipater, 
without  any  peremptory  protest  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

This  tissue,  not  of  mere  exaggerations,  but  of  impudent 
Bninottf  ^^^  monstrous  falsehood,  respecting  the  purposes 
nuteke—  of  Philip-— will  be  seen  to  continue  until  he  had 
oVlth!mfin  <^^^^  his  point  of  penetrating  within  the  pasa 
Abandoning  of  ThermopylsB,  and  even  afterwards.  We  can 
Sanl^^  hardly  wonder  that  the  people  believed  it,  when 
Demo-  proclaimed  and  guaranteed  to  them  by  Philo- 

iot^Vrouit  traces,  -fflschines,  and  the  other  envoys,  who 
against  it  had  been  sent  into  Macedonia  for  the  express 
at  th«  tim«.  purpose  of  examining  on  the  spot  and  reporting, 
and  whose  assurance  was  the  natural  authority  for  the 
people  to  rely  upon.  In  this  case,  the  deceptions  found 
easier  credence  and  welcome,  because  they  were  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  Athens,  and  with 
the  prevalent  thirst  for  peace.  To  betray  allies  like  the 
Phokians  appeared  of  little  consequence,  when  once  it 
became  a  settled  conviction  that  the  Pholuans  themselves 
would  be  no  losers  by  it.  But  this  plea,  though  sufficient 
as  a  tolerable  excuse  for  the  Athenian  people,  will  not 
serve  for  a  statesman  like  Demosthenes;  who,  on  this 
occasion  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  even  from  his  own 
language),  did  not  enter  any  emphatic  protest  against  the 
tacit  omission  of  the  Phokians,  though  he  had  opposed  the 
clause  (in  the  motion  of  Philokrat^)  which  formally  omitted 
them  by  name.  Three  months  afterwards,  when  the  ruin 
of  the  isolated  Phokians  was  about  to  be  consummated  as 
a  fact^  we  shall  find  Demosthenes  earnest  in  warning  and 
denunciation;  but  there  is  reason  to  presume  that  his 
opposition  ^  was  at  best  only  faint,  when  the  positive  refusal 

b«tter  anthorit  J  than  that  oration,  that  ii,   on   the   tuppoiitlon  that 

not    merely    on    aooonnt    of    iti  the  promises  made  by   JBschinta 

earlier  date,  but  because  it  is  a  tamed  oat  to  be  realised, 

parliamentary  barangae,  not  taint-  In  his  speech  De  Pace  (p.  69)  ha 

•d   with  an  aooasatory  parpose,  takes  credit  for   his   protests   on 

nor  mentioning  Asohints  by  name,  behalf  of  the  Phokians ;  bat  only 

■  DemosthenAs    apeaks    of   the  for  protests  made  after  hi$  return 

omittion  of  the  Phokians  in  taking  f^om  the  second  embassy— i^ot  for 

the  oaths  at  Athens,  as  if  it  were  protests  made  when  Antipater  re- 

a  matter  of  small  importance  (Fals.  fused  to  admit  the  Phokians  to  th^ 

Leg.  p.  887,  388:  compare  p.  372):  oaths. 
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of  Antipaterwas  first  proclaimed  against  that  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  Athens,  whereby  the  Phokians  were  really 
surrendered  to  Phili]^.  Yet  in  truth  this  was  the  creat 
diplomatic  turning-point,  from  whence  the  sin  of  Athens, 
against  duty  to  allies  as  well  as  against  her  own  security, 
took  its  rise.  It  was  a  false  step  of  serious  magnitude, 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  retrieve  afterwards.  Probably 
the  temperof  the  Athenians — then  eager  for  peace,  trembling 
for  the  lives  of  their  captives,  and  prepossessed  with  the 
positive  assurances  of  JElschinds  and  PhilokratSs — would 
have  heard  with  repugnance  any  strong  protest  against 
abandoning  the  Phokians,  which  threatened  to  send  Anti- 
pater  home  in  disgust  and  intercept  the  coming  peace;  the 
more  so  as  Demosthenes,  if  he  called  in  question  the 
assurances  of  JSschinds  as  to  the  projects  of  Philip,  would 
have  no  positive  facts  to  produce  in  refuting  them,  and 
would  be  constrained  to  take  the  ground  of  mere  scepticism 
and  negation  ;i  of  which  a  public,  charmed  with  hopeful 
auguries  and  already  disarmed  through  the  mere  comfortable 
anticipations  of  peace,  would  be  very  impatient.  Never- 
theless, we  might  have  expected  from  a  statesman  like 
Demosthenes,  that  he  would  have  begun  his  energetic 
opposition  to  the  disastrous  treaty  of  346  b.o.,  at  that 
moment  when  the  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  portion 
of  it  —  the  abandonment  of  the  Phokians  —  was  first 
ebuffied  in, 

Westermann  (De  Litibns    qvfti  he  did  not  expect  the  promisei  of 

I)«moitheii6t    orarit   ipse,   p.  48)  iEschlnda     to     be    realized;    this 

sntpects  that  Demosthenfti  did  not  was  after  the  second  embassy,  but 

see     through     the     deception    of  it   illustrates    the    temper   of  the 

^Bchinds  until  the  Phokians  were  assembly  even  before  the  second 

utterly  ruined.  This,  perhaps,  goes  embassy)— ibid.  p.  340.    tI;  ^dp    &« 

beyond  the  truth ;  but  at  the  time  ^vio^sTo,  TT]XtvauTa  xa\  xoiaoTa  lac- 

when  the  oaths  were  exchanged  at  o9ai  npoaBovwv  dtfa9A,  ^  xauO'   (!>« 

Athens,  he  either  had  not  clearly  o6ii    ivTai   Xiy^^^'^^c   tivoc,  i) 

detected  the  consequences  of  that  xaT7]YopouvTOc      tu)v      ictnpa7|A<va>v 

miserable  shuffle  into  which  Athena  toutoic  ; 

was  tricked  by  PhilokratAs,  Ac—  How  unpopular  it  was  to  set  up 

or  he  was  afraid  to  proclaim  them  mere    negatire     mistrust    against 

emphatically.  glowing   promises   of  benefits  to 

>  Demoeth.    Fals.    Leg.    p.    866.  come    is  here   strongly   urged   by 

xpa^4(tfcS'  6|Jiu»vT<j}*'(iLT)Bi  icp0  9-  Demosthends. 

6oxqL*9x^vTQ>vAo.  (the  Athenian  Bespecting  the  premature  disarm- 

public  were    displeased  with  Be-  ing    of   the    Athenians,    see   De- 

mosthendi  when  he  told  them  that  mosth.    Be  Goronik,  p.  234. 
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After  the  assembly  of  the  25thElaphebolios,  Antipater 

^  ^^        administered  the  oaths  of  peace  and  alliance  to 

'  (March.)   Athens  and  to  all  her  other  allies  (seemingly  in- 

The  oaths     eluding  the  enyoy  of  Kersobleptes)  in  the  fioard- 

m  token     room  of  the  Generals. »    It  now  became  the  duty 

lipater,  ex-  of  the  ten  Athenian  envoys,  witH  one  more  from 

pirUr*****  the  confederate  synod — the  same  persons  who 

**   ****'     had  been  employed  in  the  first  embassy — to  go 

and  receive  the  oaths  n'om  Philip.    Let  us  see  how  this 

duty  was  performed. 

The  decree  of  the  assembly,  under  which  these  envoys 
B^.  8M.  held  their  trust,  was  large  and  comprehensive. 
Seeond  em-  They  were  to  receive  an  oath  of  amity  and  alli- 
bauy  from'  auco  with  Athens  and  her  allies,  from  Philip  as 
PhiiS?  ***  ^^^  ^  ^^^™  *^®  chief  magistrate  in  each  city 
The  ten  allied  with  him.  They  were  forbidden  ^y  a 
to  reoeire  curious  restriction) to hold  any  intercourse  singly 
from  him  and  individually  with  Philip;^  but  they  were 
peaoe^and^'  farther  enjoined,  by  a  comprehensive  general 
alliance.  clause,  ^to  do  anything  else  which  miffht  be 
within  their  power  for  the  advantage  of  Athens." — "It  was 
our  duty  as  prudent  envoys  (saysiBschin^s  to  the  Athenian 
people)  to  take  a  right  measure  of  the  whole  state  of 
affairs,  as  they  concerned  either  you  or  Philip."'  Upon 
these  rational  views  of  the  duties  of  the  envois,  however, 
jQschines  unfortunately  did  not  act.  It  was  Demosthenes 
who  acted  upon  them,  and  who  insisted,  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  Antipater  and  Parmenio,  on  going  straight 
to  the  place  where  Philip  actually  was,  in  order  that  they 
might  adminbter  the  oath  to  him  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  It  was  not  only  certain  that  the  king  of  Macedon, 
the  most  active  of  living  men,  would  push  his  conquests  up 
to  the  last  moment;  but  it  was  farther  known  to  ^schines 
and  the  envoys  that  he  had  left  Pella  to  make  war  against 
Kersobleptes  in  Thrace,  at  the  time  when  they  returned 
from  their  first  embassy. «    Moreover  on  the  day  of,  or  the 

■  iBeohinei,  Fall.  Leg.  p. 89.  c.27.     letiv  ^  OlXinicov,  touto  ^Si)  ipfov 
•  Oemosthen.  Fale.   Leg.  p.  430.     ioxl  icpio{)iu>v  ^povlfxcuv 'A^i^- 

ivTUfx^vtiv  <I»iXlicit(|i,''    o&TOi  i'   o6x  9io)iL«,  iv  tp  YiypasTai,   IIpdrTctv 

iicaooavTO  Ifita  xp^pi'a'clCovTtc;  SixoOc  icplofltic,  xal  ftX)i*8,Tt 

s  JBiohin6«,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41.  o.  &v  Suvu>  vxa  t  vfaOdv. 

8a.   ToSi  bicip  xu>v  SXfov  6p8uK  «  .S:iohinA8,Fali.  Leg.  p.39.o.a«b 
9ouXtu9ao6at,    Soa,   xaO'   0|taQ 
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day  after,  the  public  assembly  last  described  (that  is,  on 
the  25th  or  26th  of  the  month  Elaphebolion),  a  despatch 
had  reached  Athens  from  Ghards,  the  Athenian  commander 
at  theKellespont,  intimating thatPhiliphad  gained  import- 
ant advantages  in  Thrace,  had  taken  the  important  place 
called  the  Sacred  Mountain,  and  deprived  Kersobleptds  of 
great  part  of  his  kingdom.  ^  Such  successive  conquests  on 
the  part  of  Philip  strengthened  the  reasons  for  despatch 
on  the  part  of  the  envoys,  and  for  going  straight  to  Tnrace 
to  arrest  his  progress.  As  the  peace  just  concluded  was 
based  on  the  uti  possidetis ,  dating  from  the  day  on  which 
the  Macedonian  envoys  had  administered  the  oaths  at 
Athens — Philip  was  bound  to  restore  all  conquests  made 
after  that  day.  But  it  did  not  escape  Demosthenes  that 
this  was  an  obligation  which  Philip  was  likely  to  evade; 
and  which  the  Athenian  peojple,  bent  as  they  were  on  peace, 
were  very  unlikely  to  enforce.  ^  The  more  quickly  the 
envoys  reached  him,  the  fewer  would  be  the  places  in  dis- 
pute, the  sooner  would  he  be  reduced  to  inaction — or  at 
least,  if  he  still  continued  to  act,  the  more  speedily  would 
his  insincerity  be  exposed. 

Impressed  with  this  necessity  for  an  immediate  inters 
view  with  Philip,  Demosthends  urged  his  col-  ^^^^^ 
leagues  to  set  out  at  once.    But  they  resisted  sthen^s 
his  remonstrances,  and  chose  to  remain  at  Athens ;  "'9*"  ^^^ 
which,  we  may  remark,  was  probably  in  a  state  |o^{|^me- 
of  rejoicing  and  festivity  in  consequence  of  the  y**®^y  *<* 
recent  peace.    So  reckless  was  their  procrastin-   order  *to 
ation  and  reluctance  to  depart,  that  on  the  third  ^™J,^/J*' 
of  the  month  Munychion  (April — nine  days  after  phSup— 
the  solemnity  of  oath-taking  before  Antipater  l^f^^"^" 
and  Parmemo)  Demosthenes   made  complaint  uy  on  the 
and  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Senate,  peremp-  {|i"p°if^*''^ 
torily  ordering  them  to  begin  their  journey  forth- 
with, and  enjoining  Proxenus,  the  Athenian  commander  at 

1  MuebintBf  Fals.  Leg.  p.  iO.  o.  lost  eTery  thing  that  b«  had.    It 

39.      Sxf    Kip90^XiirciQ<    ditoXcbXcxc  tafted  the  argument  of  iEBchinfti 

Ti)v  dpxt)v,  xttl  xb  Up6v  6po«  xatil-  to  gire  the  statement  in  a  sweeping 

Xtfipi  ^iXtieitoc.  ftnd  exaggerated  form. 

There  is  no  fair  ground  for  sup-  *  See  the  Jnat  and  pmdent  rea- 

posing  that  the  words  iicoXwXcxt  soning  of  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg. 

Tj)v  dpxTjv    are    the   actnal   words  p.  888,  and  De  Goronft,  p.  S84. 

used  by  Charts,  or  that  Kersobleptfts  Compare  also  Pseado-Bemosthe- 

was  aflirmed   by    Charts   to    have  nAs,  Do  Halonneso,  p.  86,  86. 
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OreoB  in  EaboBa,  to  transport  them  without  delay  to  the 
place  where  Philip  was,  wherever  that  might  be.^  Bat 
thongh  the  envoys  were  forced  to  leave  Athens  and  repair 
to  OrenSi  nothing  was  gained  in  respect  to  the  main  object ; 
for  they,  as  well  as  Proxenus,  took  upon  them  to  disobey 
the  express  order  of  the  Senate,  and  never  went  to  find 
Philip.  After  a  certain  stay  at  OreuSi  they  moved  forward 
by  leisurely  journeys  to  Macedonia;  where  they  remained 
inactive  at  Pella  until  the  return  of  Philip  from  Thrace, 
fifty  days  after  they  had  left  Athens.  3 

Had  the  envovs  done  their  duty  as  Demosthenes  recom- 
phUipoom-  niended,  they  might  have  reached  the  camp  of 
pietet  fait  Philip  in  Thrace  within  five  or  six  days  after 
TOnqaeit  of  ^jj^  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Athens;  had  they 
during  the  been  eveu  content  to  obey  the  express  orders  of 
int«nrai.  ^^  Senate,  they  might  have  reached  it  witiiin 
the  same  interval  after  the  third  of  Munychion;  so  that 
from  pure  neglect,  or  deliberate  collusion,  on  their  part, 
Philip  was  allowed  more  than  a  month  to  prosecute  his 
conquests  in  Thrace,  after  the  Athenians  on  their  side  had 
swomtopeace.  Duringthis  interval,  he  captured Doriskus 
with  several  other  Thracian  towns;  some  of  them  garri- 
soned by  Athenian  soldiers;  and  completely  reduced  Kerso- 
bleptes,  whosesonhebroughtbackas  prisoner  and  hostage.' 
The  manner  in  which  these  envoys,  employed  in  an  import- 
ant mission  at  the  public  expense,  wasted  six  weeks  of  a 
critical  juncture  in  doing  nothing — and  that  too  in  defiance 
of  an    express    order    from  the   Senate— confirms    the 

>  Demoith.  Fall.  Leg.  p.  889;  D«  this  decree,  is  given  in  Demottb. 

Ooronik,   p.  ftS4.    JBsohinftt   (Fals.  De  Goronik,  p.  234 ;  but  the  authen- 

Leg.   p.  40.   0.   89,  80)  reoogniset  tioity  is  too  doubtfal  to  admit  of 

the  faot  that  this  decree  was  passed  citing  it. 

by    the  Senate    on   the  third   of  *  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  890. 

Munychion,   and  that  the  enroys  *  iEschinfts,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  sa  c 

left  Athens  in  consequence  of  it.  S6;  Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  86; 

He  does  not  mention  that  it  was  Fals.  Leg.   p.    390—448;   compare 

proposed  by  Demosthenes.  JSschi-  Philippia  iii.  p.  114.    Among  the 

nAs  here  confirms,  In  a  Tery  im-  Thracian  places  captured  by  Philip 

portant   manner,   the  fact  of  the  daring  this  .interval,  Demosthenes 

delay,  as  alleged  by  Demosthenfts,  enumerates  the  Sacred  Mountain, 

while  the   explanation   which  ho  But  this  is  said  to  haye  been  eap- 

giyes,  why  the  envoys  did  not  go  tured  before  the  end  of  Elaphebo* 

to   ThracCi  is  altogether  without  lion,  if  iBschinAs  quotes  correctly 

value.  from  the   letter  of  Oharfts,  Fal8» 

A   document   purporting   to   bo  Leg.  p.  40.  o.  29. 
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supposition  before  stated,  and  would  even  of  itself  raise  a 
strong  presumption,  that  the  leaders  among  them  were 
lending  themselves  corruptly  to  the  schemes  of  Philip. 

The  protests  and  remonstrances  addressed  by  Demo* 
Bthenes  to  his  colleagues  became  warmer  and  ^q^  34^. 
more  unmeasured  as  the  delay  was  prolonged.  1       *  (May.) 
His  colleagues  doubtless  grew  angry  on  their  Embasiiei 
side ,  so  that  the  harmony  of  the  embassy  was  oreoiim**^^  ■ 
overthrown,     ^schines  affirms  that  none  of  the  itates  at 
other  envoys  would  associate  with  Demosthenes,  ^®^^*' 
either  on  the  road  or  at  the  resting-places. 2 

Pella  was  now  the  centre  of  hope,  fear,  and  intrigue, 
for  the  entire  Grecian  world.  Ambassadors  were  already 
there  from  Thebes,  Sparta,  Euboea,  and  Phokis ;  moreover 
a  large  Macedonian  army  was  assembled  around,  ready  for 
immediate  action. 

At  length  the  Athenian  envoys,  after  so  long  a  delay 
of  their  own  making,  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
Philip.    And  we  should  have  expected  that  they  would 
forthwith  perform  their  special  commission  by  administering 
the  oaths.    But  they  still  went  on  postponing  this  cere- 
mony ,  and  saying  nothing  about  the  obligation  incumbent 
on  him,  to  restore  all  the  places  captured  since  the  day  of 
taking  the  oaths  to  Antipater  at  Athens ;3  places,  which 
had  now  indeed  become  so  numerous,  through  waste  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  envoys  themselves,  that  Philip  was 
not  likely  to  yield  the  point  even  if  demanded,  c,,^,^^^^ 
In  a  conference  held  with  his  colleagues,  iBschi-   tions  and 
nes — assuming  credit  to  himself  for  a  view,  lar-  JjJon'^'^he 
ger  than  that  taken  by  them,  of  the  ambassado-  Ten  Athe- 
rial  duties — treated  the  administration  of  the  ^*5^g^7°^" 
oath  as  merely  secondary;  he  insisted  on  the  taken  by 
propriety  of  addressing  Philip  on  the  subject  ^^l^l^^* 
of   the   intended  expedition  to    Thermopylae  ambas- 
(which  he  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking,  as  sadoriai 
was  plain  from  the  large  force  mustered  near 


>  DemoBth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  890. 

*  iBichin6i,  FaU.  Leg.  p.  41.  o. 
SO.  Pemosthends  (and  doubtleai 
the  other  enroys  also)  walked  on 
the  journey,  with  two  ilarei  to 
carry  hii  clothes  and  bedding.  In 
the  pack  carried  by  one  slave,  was 

VOL.  1:1. 


a  talent  in  money,  destined  to  aid 
some  of  the  poor  prisoners  towards 
their  ransom. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  888.  ^ 
Yop  icopAvTcDv  (we  the  enroye)  xal 
xa-rdi  TO  f^r,^\o^a  oc6t6v  (Philip) 
t^opxu>9dcvTu>v,    &    (liv    clXi^fCi    x^; 

P 
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Pella),  and  exhorting  him  to  employ  it  so  as  to  humble 
Thebes  and  reconstitute  the  Boeotian  cities.  The  envoys 
(he  said)  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  braving  any  ill-will  that 
might  be  manifested  by  the  Thebans.  Demosthenes  (ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  ^schines)  opposed  this  recom- 
mendation— insisting  that  the  envoys  ought  not  to  mingle 
in  disputes  belonging  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  but  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  special  mission — and  declared  that 
he  should  take  no  notice  of  Philip's  march  to  Thermopylse.  ^ 
At  length,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  among  the 
envoys,  that  each  of  them,  when  called  before  Philip, 
should  say  what  he  thought  fit,  and  that  the  youngest 
should  speak  first. 

According  to  this  rule,  Demosthenes  was  first  heard, 
TheenToyi  and  delivered  a  speech  (if  we  are  to  believe 
addrew  ^schines)  not  only  leaving  out  all  useful  com- 
harangnaof  ment  upon  the  actual  situation,  but  so  spiteful 
iBBohinftt.  towards  his  colleagues,  and  so  full  of  extravagant 
flattery  to  Philip,  as  to  put  the  hearers  to  shame.^  The 
turn  now  came  to  ^schines,  who  repeats  in  abridgement 
his  own  long  oration  delivered  to  Philip.  We  can  reason 
upon  it  with  some  confidence,  in  our  estimate  of^schines, 
though  we  cannot  trust  his  reports  about  Demosthenes, 
^schines  addressed  himself  exclusively  to  the  subject  of 
Philip's  intended  expedition  to  Thermopylse.  He  exhorted 
Philip  to  settle  the  controversy,  pending  with  respect  to 
the  Amphiktyons  and  the  Delphian  temple,  by  peaceful 
arbitration  and  not  by  arms.  JBut  if  armed  interference 
was  inevitable,  Philip  ought  carefully  to  inform  himself  of 
the  ancient  and  holy  bond  whereby  the  Amphiktyonic  synod 
was  held  together.  That  synod  consisted  of  twelve  differ- 
ent nations  or  sections  of  the  Hellenic  name,  each  in- 
cluding many  cities,  small  as  well  as  ^eat;  each  holding  two 
votes  and  no  more;  each  binding  itself  by  an  impressive 
oath,  to  uphold  and  protect  every  other  Amphiktyonic 

iciXcux,  dicoSwoiiv,  Tu>v   Si    Xoixuiv  totally  at  variance  with   all  that 

dfi^soSai— ^    fiji     icoiouvTOc    tsuts  DemosthenAi    affiriuB,     over    and 

dxaTT'^'^v  ^F^>c    t06iu>«  fieOpo,  Ac.  oyer    again,   respeoting   hie   own 

•  AsohinAi,  Fale.  Leg.   p.  42.  c.  procoedinge ;    and    (in    my  Judge- 

83.  Kopc^ixai   ^DuXiniio;   cU    n6Xa;'  nient)  with  all  the  probabilities  of 

ifOi  5'  i7xaXuietOfi9i,  Ac.      This   is  tbe  case. 

the    language     which     .fischinds  *  ^schinds,  Fall.  Leg.  p.   42.  c 

affirms  to  have  been  held  by  Demo-  84. 
Bthen6i  during  the  embassy.    It  is 
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city.  Under  this  venerable  sanction ,  the  Boeotian  cities, 
beingAmphiktyonic  like  the  rest,  were  entitled  to  protecr 
tion  against  the  Thebans  their  destroyers.  The  pnrpose 
of  Philip's  expedition,  to  restore  the  Amphiktyonic  coun- 
cil, was  (JQschines  admitted)  holy  and  just.i  He  ought  to 
carry  it  through  in  the  same  spirit;  punishinff  the  indivir 
duals  originally  concerned  in  the  seizure  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  but  not  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  provided 
those  cities  were  willing  to  give  up  the  wrongdoers.  Bat 
if  Philip  should  go  beyond  this  point,  and  confirm  the  un- 
just dominion  of  Thebes  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  he 
would  do  wrong  on  his  own  side,  add  to  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  and  reap  no  gratitude  from  those  whom  he  fa- 
voured.' 

Demosthenes,  in  his  comments  upon  this  second  em- 
bassy, touches  little  on  what  either -^schines  or  Potition  of 
himself  said  to  Philip.    He  professes  to  have  Demo- 
gone  on  the  second  embassy  with  much  reluc-  'hu^  ^cond 
tance,  having  detected  the  treacherous  purposes  embasiy- 
of  .Eschines  and  Philokrat^s.    Nay,  he  would  \l  Tend** 
have  positively  refused  to  go  (he  tells  us)  had  word  home, 
he  not  bound  himself  by  a  promise  made  during  JJ^^  ^^^^ 
the  first  embassy,  to  some  of  the  poor  Athenian  but  was 
prisoners  inMacedonia,  to  provide  for  them  the  p'®^®"**^- 
means  of  release.    He  dwells  much  upon  his  disbursements 
for  their  ransom  during  the  second  embassy,  and  his  efforts 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  Philip.  3  This  (he  says)  was  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  do,  as  an  individual;  in  regard  to  the 
collective  proceedings  of  the  embassy,  he  was  constantly 
outvoted.    He  affirms  that  he  detected  the  foul  play  of 
-Eschines  and  the  rest  with  Philip;  that  he  had  written  a 
despatch  to  send  home  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it;  that 
his  colleagues  not  only  prevented  him  from  forwarding  it, 
but  sent  another  despatch  of  their  own  with  false  informa- 
tion.«    Then,  he  had  resolved  to  come  home  personally, 

'  Aschinei,  Pais.  Leg.  p.  43.  c.  *  ^schinAs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  48.  o. 
S6.  T^v  i&iv  oOv  apx^'  '^^^  axpaxtUc  37:  compare  Demosth.  Fale.  Leg. 
tauTijc  dolav  xal  Sixaisv  dict9i)vd|iT)v     p.  847. 

....      -A^^I^AMv  8^t  ipiQl     3/^  Demosthen.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  393, 

xaxs9X«|&|jLivac  Td<  iv  Boia>Tot<  *  Demoith.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  806. 
«6Xti«,  fit!  8^  ^a«»  'Avi?iXTUoviS(<  xal  Tif)v  (jl4v  Ypa^ttoav  iiciatoXtjv  6«* 
xvi  Evcpxoi.  i{&ou   icp6;  Ofiic    dRcJ/ri^pltfocvco    ^ij 
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for  the  Bame  purpose ,  sooner  than  his  colleaguesi  and  had 
actually  hired  a  merchant-yessel — but  was  hindered  by 
Philip  from  sailing  out  of  Macedonia.  ^ 

The  general  description  here  given  by  Demosthenesi  of 
his  own  conduct  during  the  second  embassy,  is  probably 
true.  Indeed  it  coincides  substantially  with  the  statement 
of  ^schinSs,  who  complains  of  him  as  in  a  state  of  constant 
and  vexatious  opposition  to  his  colleagues.  We  must  re- 
collect that  Demosthenes  had  no  means  of  knowing  what 
the  particular  projects  of  Philip  really  were.  This  was  a 
secret  to  every  one  except  Philip  himself,  with  his  confi- 
dential affents  or  partisans.  Whatever  Demosthenes  m  ight 
suspect,  ne  had  no  public  evidence  by  which  to  impress  his 
suspicions  upon  others,  or  to  countervail  confident  asser- 
tions on  the  favourable  side  transmitted  home  by  hb  col- 
leagues. 

The  army  of  Philip  was  now  ready,  and  he  was  on  the 
March  of  point  of  marching  southward  towards  Thessaly 
Philip  to  and  ThermopylsB.  That  pass  was  still  held  by 
pyhe-he  *^®  Phokians,  with  a  body  of  LacedsBmonian 
mukt  fail  auxiliaries  ;>  a  force  quite  sufficient  to  maintain 
hoidiM'ont  ^*  against  Philip's  open  attack,  and  likely  to  be 
deiuBira  strengthened  by  Athens  from  seaward,  if  the 
the^op*^  Athenians  came  to  penetrate  his  real  purposes, 
poling  It  was  therefore  essential  to  Philip  to  keep  alive 

fn^^^M  ^  certain  belief  in  the  minds  of  others  that  he 
to  gain  hif  was  marching  southward  with  intentions  favouiv 
farour.  ^^yle  to  the  Phokians — though  not  to  proclaim 
it  in  any  such  authentic  manner  as  to  alienate  his  actual 
allies  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians.  And  the  Athenian 
envoys  were  his  most  useful  agents  in  circulating  the  im- 
posture. 

8ome  of  the  Macedonian  officers  round  Philip  gave 
explicit  assurance,  that  the  purpose  of  his  march  was  to 
conquer  Thebes,  and  reconstitute  the  Boeotian  cities.  So 
far  indeed  was  this  deception  carried,  that  (according  to 

«l(i«ctv,  afttol  ft'  6Tto<^v   6Yii«   yP^~  P*  867— ouft*    ftv    ip.i,    f)vlxa    fttopo 

^«vTtc  iiccfi^ocv.  Compare  p.  419.  dicoicXciv      cpou)L6(Jii]V|      «aTCxa>Xucv 

I  Demotthen.   Fall.  Leg.  p.  445.  (Philip),  *o. 
sTu>  ft*,  (uaictp  axt)x6aT*  ^fti)  xoXXdixtc,        *  The  Lacednmonian  troops  re- 

oO/l  ftuvv)OiU  icposicsXOtiv,  dXXdi  xal  mained    at     Tbermopylie    until   a 

|&io8tt>9d|jL(vo  c     nXoiOv   xaxa*  little  time  before  Philip  re;ich«d  it 

xcuXuGiU  ixicXcOaai.    Compare  (Demostli.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  366). 
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^schinSs)  the  Theban  envoys  in  Macedonia,  and  the  The- 
bans  themselves,  became  seriously  alarmed. ^  The  move- 
ments of  Philip  were  now  the  pivot  on  which  Grecian  af- 
fairs turned,  and  Pella  the  scene  wherein  the  greatest 
cities  in  Greece  were  bidding  for  his  favour.  Wnile  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  were  calling  upon  him  to  proclaim 
himself  openlv  Amphiktyonic  champion  af^inst  the  Pho- 
kians — the  Phokian  envoys, >  togetner  with  those  from 
Sparta  and  Athens,  were  endeavouring  to  enlist  him  in 
their  cause  against  Thebes.  Wishing  to  isolate  the  Pho- 
kians  from  such  support,  Philip  made  many  tempting  pro- 
mises to  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys;  who  on  their  side  came 
to  open  quarrel,  and  indulged  in  open  menace,  against  those 
of  Thebes.  3  Such  was  the  disgraceful  auction  wherein 
these  once  great  states,  in  prosecution  of  their  mutual  an- 
tipathies, bartered  away  to  a  foreign  prince  the  dignity  of 
the  Hellenic  name  and  the  independence  of  the  Hellenic 
world :«     following  the  example  set  by  Sparta  in  her 

>  Atohiadf,  Fftls.  Leg.  p.  46.  o. 

«pia|)tic;  ....  Ttbv  8'  itaipCDv 
^ivicTtbv^tXiicicOtf  o6  8ta^^i^- 
Si]v  Kpdc    Tii»ac   6|i<b^    iXtfOv, 

«aTOi«tt  i^lXi«ico«;  67)^01018* 
o6x  iCcXi)X6dtffav  iiavdT)|ul,  dxiotouv- 

Bemoithends  greatly  eulogises 
the  incormptibility  and  hearty 
Afforta  of  the  Theban  eoToys  (Fals. 
W-  p.  884);  which  asaerUon  is 
probably  nothing  better  at  bottom 
than  a  rhetorical  contrast,  to  dis- 
credit £schin4s~iit  to  be  inserted 
in  the  nnmeroas  list  of  oratorical 
exaggerations  and  perversions  of 
history,  collected  in  the  inter- 
esting Treatise  of  Weiske,  De 
Ityperbole,  erromm  in  Historic 
t'bilippi  commissoram  genitriee 
(Meissen,  1819). 

^  Demosth.  Philipp.  Hi.  p.  113 ; 
Joitin,  viii.  4.  •'Contra  Phocensium 
legsti,  adbibitis  Lacedicmoniis  et 
Atheniensibns,  bellnmdeprecaban- 
tor,  cnjas  ab  eo    dilationem    ter 


Jam  emerant."  I  do  not  understand 
to  wbat  facts  Justin  refers,  when 
he  states,  that  the  Phokians  ''had 
already  purchased  thrice  from 
Philip  a  postponement  of  war." 

'  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  86A. 
To6«  AaxtSaifAOvlooc  ItiTsicifiicsxo, 
icdvxa  rit  icpdf  ftaxa  OKoax^fASYOc  icpd- 
^siv  ixclvoK,  Ac. 

^schinfts,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  41. 
Aaxs6at|iivtoi  8i  o&  (isO*  7)|jkwv  xd- 
vavxia  ev)f)aio»«  iicpdo^suov,  xal  xc- 
Xsoxwvxi^  icpooixpooov  favspwc  iv 
MaxcSoYia,  xal  8i7)«slXouv  xoi«  xSn 
6i}()ala>v  Kpiapcaiv; 

«  This  thought  is  strikingly  pre- 
sented by  Justin  (Tiii.  4),  probably 
ftom  Theopompue— •Fcsdum  pror- 
sus  miserandum<iue  epectacnlnm, 
Orseciam,  etiam  nunc  et  Tiribus  et 
dignitate  orbis  terrarum  prinoipem, 
regum  certe  gentiumaue  semper 
Tictricem  et  multarum  adhuo  nr- 
binm  dominam,  alienis  ezoubare 
sedibus,  aut  rogantem  bellum  aut 
deprecantem:  in  alterins  ope  om- 
nem  spem  posuiese  orbis  terrarum 
Tindices;  eoque  discordia  sua  ci- 
Tilibusqne  bellis  redaetos,  ut  adn- 
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applicationstothe  OreatKingydaringthe  latter  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  at  the  peace  of  AntaUddas.  Amidst 
such  a  crowd  of  humble  petitioners  and  expectants,  all 
trembling  to  offend  him — with  the  aid  too  of  Machines, 
PhilokrateS;  and  the  other  Athenian  envoys  who  consented 
to  play  his  game — Philip  had  little  difficulty  in  keeping 
aliye  the  hopes  of  all,  and  preventing  the  formation  of  any 
common  force  or  decisive  resolution  to  resist  him.  & 

After  completing  his  march  southward  through  Thes- 
B.o.  846  saly,  he  reached  Pherae  near  the  Pa^ssean  Gulf, 
(June).  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  of  Macedonians 
administer'  *°^  allios.  The  Phoklau  onvoys  accompanied 
the  oaths  his  march,  and  were  treated,  if  not  as  friends, 
Phe^»  "the*  **  ^^^^^  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  appear 
las/thing^  doubtful  whether  Philip  was  going  to  attack 
df  M^tur^lT*'  ^^^  Phokians  or  the  Thebans. »  It  was  at  Pherae 
They'retarn  that  the  Athenian  envoys  at  len^h  administered 
to  Athens,  the  oath  both  to  Philip  and  to  his  aUies-^  This 
was  done  the  last  thing  before  they  returned  to  Athens; 
which  city  they  reached  on  the  1 3th  of  the  month  Skirro- 
phorion;^  after  an  absence  of  seventy  days,  comprising  all 
the  intervening  month  Thargelion,  and  the  remnant  (from 
the  third  day^  of  the  month  Munychion.  They  accepted, 
as  representatives  of  the  allied  cities,  all  whom  Philip  sent 
to  them;  though  Demosthenes  remarks  that  their  instruc- 
tions directed  them  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  chief 


lentar  nUro  tordidam  panlo  ante 
clieateln  sues  partem :  et  hoeo  po- 
tlssimum  facere  Thebanos  Lace- 
dtemoniosqae,  antea  Inter  ee  im- 
perii, nuno  gratin  imperantis, 
amulos." 

*  Justin,  Tiil.  4. 

•  Demosth.   Philipp.   iii.  p.    US. 

XOU«  iicopcOexo,  xal  icpioPsK  ^u>x^u>v 
^aav  ot  icapT)xoXo69ooY  autfj)  icoptuo- 
|iiv(p*  xal  ic«p'  ^fitv  ^piCov  noXXol, 
6y)Paloic  o6  XooixtXi^ativ  tif]v  ixclvoo 
Kdpo$ov.  The  words  nap'  f)|iiv 
denote  the  Athenian  envoys  (of 
whom  Bemosthenfts  was  one)  and 
the  persons  around  them,  marching 
along  with  Philip;  the  oaths  not 
having  been  yet  taken. 


*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  S90l  The 
oath  was  administered  in  the  ian 
in  front  of  the  ohapel  of  the  Bios* 
kuri,  near  Phero. 

«  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  369.  In 
more  than  one  passage,  he  states 
their  absence  Arom  Athens  to  have 
lasted  three  entire  months  (p.  390; 
also  De  Coron&,  p.  235).  But  thii 
is  an  exaggeration  of  the  time. 
The  decree  of  the  BenAte,  which 
constrained  them  to  depart,  was 
passed  on  the  third  of  Munychion. 
Assuming  that  they  set  out  od 
that  very  day  (though  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  did  not  set  oat 
until  the  ensuing  day),  their  ab- 
sence would  only  have  lasted 
seventy  days. 
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magistrate  in  each  city  respectively!.  And  among  the  cities 
whom  they  admitted  to  take  the  oath  as  Philip's  allies, 
was  comprised  Kardia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  The  Athenians  considered  Kardia  as  within 
the  limits  of  the  Chersonese,  and  therefore  as  belonging  to 
them.  2 

It  was  thus  that  the  envoys  postponed  both  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  special  mission,  and  their  return,  puns  of 
until  the  last  moment,  when  Philip  was  within  Ihermo^'' 
three  days*  march  of  ThermopylcB.    That  they  pyia-cor- 
so  postponed  it,  in  corrupt  connivance  with  him,  "^p*  ®®°" 
is  tne  allegation  of  Demosthenes,  sustained  by  uie^lthe- 
all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.    Philip  was  Illf^^JJ*^®^* 
anxious  to  come  upon  Thermopylse  by  surprise,'  from  PhiHp 
and  to  leave  as  little  time  as  possible  eitner  to  ^^J^\}^^^ 
the  Phokians   or  to  Athens    for    organising  back^to 
defence.    The  oath  which  ought  to  have  been  Athens. 
administered    in  Thrace — but  at  any  rate  at  Pella — was 
not  taken  until  Philip  had  got  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
important  pass;  nor  had  the  envoys  visited  one  single  city 
among  his  allies  in  execution  of  their  mandate.    And  as 
^schin^s  was  well  aware  that  this  would  provoke  inquiry, 
he  took  the  precaution  of  bringing  with  him  a  letter  from 
Philip  to  the  Athenian  people,  couched  in  the  most  friendly 
terms ;  wherein  Philip  took  upon  himself  any  blame  which 
ii^ight  fall  upon  the  envoys,  amrming  that  they  themselves 
bad  been  anxious  to  go  and  visit  the  allied  cities,  but  that 
he  had  detained  them  in  order  that  they  might  assist  him 
io  accommodating  the  difference  between  the  cities  of 
Halus  and  Pharsalus.    This  letter,  affording  farther  pre- 
Bmnption  of  the  connivance  between  the  envoys  and  Philip, 
was  besides  founded  on  a  false  pretence;  for  Halus  was 


'  Demotth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  480.  The 
^Agneiiftn  and  Achsan  cities  round 
^^^  Pftga«B»n  Gnlf,  all  except 
Halm,  were  included  in  the  oath 
M  ftUies  of  Philip  (Epistola  Phi- 
'ippi  ap.    Demosthen.  p.  159). 

*  Bemosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  896. 
Compare  Pseudo  -  Demosth .  De 
Halonneso,  p.  87. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  361.  i]v 
Tap    TOUTO    «pu)TOv    (kicdivTCDv     xwv 


8iov  6|Aac  dxouoai  ntpl  tu>v  iipaYfLd- 
T(i>v,  elxa  f)o'jXc6oaaOat,  f*eTa  tauTtt 
6t  icpdtxciv  S,Tt  66Sai,  5fia  dxo6stv 
xdxtlvov  napctvai,  xal  |i.t)8'  6,ti  xp^) 
itoiKiv  ^4^iov  tlicilv  (Ivai.  Oompare 
Demosth.  De  OoronA,  p.  330.  itd- 
Xiv  u>vsTtat  leap*  a6tu>v  Situ>c  f*V) 
dni(OfA.sv  ix  MaxsSoviac  Ituc  xd  t^< 
atpatslac  t^<  licl  to6c  Otoxiac 
tOTptx^  itoiigoaiTO,  Ac. 
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iBschinds 
and  tho 
envoys  pro- 
claim the 
Fhokiane 
to  b)  ex- 
cluded rom 
the  oaths 
with  Philip 
—protest  of 
Demosthe- 
nes in  the 
Senate,  on 
arriving  at 


of  his 
oolleagnes 
—rote  of 
the  Senate 
approving 
his  protest. 


(either  at  that  very  time  or  shortly  afterwards)  conquered 
by  his  arms,  given  up  to  the  Pharsalians,  and  its  population 
sold  or  expelled  J 

In  administering  the  oaths  at  Pherae  to  Philip  and 
his  allies,  ^schines  and  the  majority  of  the 
Athenian  envoys  had  formally  and  publicly  pro- 
nounced the  Phokians  to  be  excluded  and  out 
of  the  treaty,  and  had  said  nothing  about  Ker- 
sobleptSs.  This  was,  if  not  a  departure  from 
their  mandate,  at  least  a  step  beyond  it;  for  the 
Athenian  people  had  expressly  rejected  the 
same  exclusion  when  proposed  by  PhilokratSs 
at  Athens;  though  when  the  Macedonian  envoy 
declared  that  he  could  not  admit  the  Phokians, 
against*  the  the  Athenians  had  consented  to  swear  the  treaty 
behaviour  without  them.  Probably  Philip  and  his  allies 
would  not  consent  to  take  the  oath,  to  Athens 
and  her  allies,  without  an  express  declaration 
that  the  Phokians  were  out  of  the  pale.>  But 
thouffh  Philokrates  and  ^schines  thus  openly 
repudiated  the  i^hokians,  they  still  persisted  in  affirming 
that  the  intentions  of  Philip  towards  that  people  were 
highly  favourable.  They  affirmed  this  probably  to  the 
Phokians  themselves,  as  an  excuse  for  having  pronounced 
the  special  exclusion;  they  repeated  it  loudly  and  em- 
phatically at  Athens,  immediately  on  their  return.  It  was 
then  that  Demosthenes  also,  after  having  been  outvoted 
and  silenced  during  the  mission,  obtained  an  opportunity 
for  making  his  own  protest  public.  Being  among  the 
senators  of  that  year,  he  made  his  report  to  the  Senate 

sthenAsi  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444)  to  Join 
his  army  on  this  expedition.  Th« 
old  rivalry  between  the  cities  here 
again  appears. 

*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  865. 
ix  Tou,  8x1  ToOc  Spxouc  i}|isXXt  ^U 
Xiicito«  6|jLv6vai  TOi>c  Kip  I  t^c  tlpiiyvvjc, 
ixanivSouc  dit  o^avQ  ^vat  xouc 
<I>u>x4a«  0x6  toOtudv,  h  atu>ic(^v  xal 
eav  clx6c  r^v,  cTictp  ^(jlsXXov  aibCtaOau 
Compare  p.  806.  npmov  (tiv  xoUov 
<I>(uxcic  ix9K6v8ouc  xal'AXcic 
dxi^Tjvavxvl  Kipoof)Xii:TT]v,  icapa 
t6  ''j'^<;pi9|jLa  xat  ta  icpo^  6)fcac  ■Ip'iQ- 
fxs va,  Ac. ;  also  p.  430.    - 


I  DemoBthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  862, 
853;  ad  Philipp.  Epistol.  p.  159. 
Demosthenes  aiBrms  farther  that 
iEschinfis  himself  wrote  the  letter 
in  Fhilip*8  name.  JEschinds  denies 
that  he  wrote  it,  and  sustains  his 
denial  upon  sufficient  grounds. 
But  he  does  not  deny  that  he 
brought  it  (^schinds,  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  44.  0.  40,  41). 

The  inhabitants  of  Pharsalus 
were  attached  to  Philip ;  while 
those  of  PhersD  were  opposed  to 
him  as  much  as  they  dared,  and 
even  refused  (according  to  Demo- 
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forthwith,  seemingly  on  the  day,  or  the  day  next  hut  one, 
after  his  arriyal,  hefore  a  large  audience  of  private  citizens 
standing  by  to  witness  so  important  a  proceeding.  He 
recounted  all  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy — recalling 
the  hopes  and  promises  under  which  ^schines  and  others 
had  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  agree  to  the  peace — 
arraigning  these  envoys  as  fabricators,  in  collusion  with 
Philip,  of  falsehoods  and  delusive  assurances — and  accusing 
them  of  having  already  by  their  unwarrantable  delays 
betrayed  Kersobleptes  to  ruin.  Demosthenes  at  the  same 
time  made  known  to  the  Senate  the  near  approach  and 
rapid  march  of  Philip ;  entreating  them  to  interpose  even 
now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
what  yet  remained,  the  Phokians  and  Thermopylse,  from 
heing  given  up  under  the  like  treacherous  fallacies.  ^  A 
fleet  of  fifty  triremes  had  been  voted,  and  were  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  be  employed  on  sudden  occasion.  >  The 
majority  of  the  Senate  went  decidedly  along  with  Demo- 
sthenes, and  passed  a  resolution  in  that  sense  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  assembly.  So  adverse  was  this  re- 
solution to  the  envoys,  that  it  neither  commended  them 
nor  invited  them  to  dinner  in  the  prytaneium;  an  insult 
(according  to  Demosthenes)  without  any  former  pre- 
cedent.* 

On  the  16th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion,  three  days 
after  the  return  of  the  envoys,  the  first  public  ■•°-  ^j^* 
assembly  was  held;  where,  according  to  usual  pabiio°a/< 
form,  the  resolution  just  passed  by  the  Senate  JJ^"**''  •* 
ought  to  have  been  discussed.    But  it  was  not  sncoesefui 
even  read  to  the  assembly;  for  immediately  on  »d^e" 
the  opening  of  business  (so  Demosthenes  tells  by  isschi- 
^^)f  ^schines  rose  and  proceeded  to  address  nds-his 
the  people,  who  were  naturally  impatient  to  rinoe*"©*' 
hear  him  before  any  one  else,  speaking  as  he  the  poopie. 

'  Damosih.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  846.  moved  it.    The  document  is  not 

*  Demoeth.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  444.  i^*  found  verba ftm,  but  DemoathenAs 
^  al  MrTQVOvTa  xpii^ptic  S|Att>c  tptbp'  comments  upon  it  before  the  Di- 
|LOuv,  Ac.  Compare  Asohinfts,  Fals.  kasts  after  it  has  been  read,  and 
^«g'  p.  88.  especially  points  out  that  it  oon- 

*  Bemosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  860,  851.  tains  neither  praise  nor  inTitation, 
Demosthenes  causes  this  resolution  which  the  Senate  was  always  in 
of  the  Senate  (iepo3o6Xcu|A«)  to  be  the  habit  of  voting  to  returning 
read  to  the  Dikasts,  together  with  envoys.  This  is  sufficient  to  refute 
tl^e  testimony  of  the  senator  who  the  allegation  of  iSschinAs  (Fals* 
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did  in  the  name  of  his  coUeagaes  generally,  i  He 
said  nothing  either  about  the  recent  statements  of  De- 
mosthenes before  the  Senate,  or  the  senatorial  resolution 
following  y  or  even  the  past  history  of  the  embassy — but 
passed  at  once  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  the  coming 
future.  He  acquainted  the  people  that  Philip,  having 
sworn  the  oaths  at  Pherse,  had  by  this  time  reached  Ther- 
mopylae with  his  army.  "But  he  comes  there  (said  .^schi- 
nes)  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Athens,  the  protector  of  the 
Phokians,  the  restorer  of  the  enslaved  Boeotian  cities,  and 
the  enemy  of  Thebes  alone.  We  your  envoys  have  satis- 
fied him  that  the  Thebans  are  the  real  wrong-doers,  not 
only  in  their  oppression  towards  the  Boeotian  cities,  but 
also  in  reg&rd  to  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  which  they 
had  conspired  to  perpetrate  earlier  than  the  Phokians. 
I  ( Jl^schines)  exposed  in  an  emphatic  speech  before  Philip 
the  iniquities  of  the  Thebans,  for  which  proceeding  they 
have  set  a  price  on  my  life.  You  Athenians  will  hear,  in 
two  or  three  days,  without  any  trouble  of  your  own,  that 
Philip  is  vigorously  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Thebes.  You 
will  nnd  that  he  will  capture  and  break  up  that  city — that 
he  will  exact  from  the  Thebans  compensation  for  the 
treasure  ravished  from  Delphi— and  that  he  will  restore 
the  subjugated  communities  of  Platssa  and  Thespise.  Nay 
more,  you  will  hear  of  benefits  still  more  direct,  which  we 
have  determined  Philip  to  confer  upon  you,  but  which  it 
would  not  be  prudent  as  yet  to  particularize.  Euboea  will 
be  restored  to  you  as  a  compensation  for  Amphipolis:  the 
Eubosans  have  alreadv  expressed  the  greatest  alarm  at  the 
confidential  relations  oetween  Athens  and  Philip,  and  Uie 
probability  of  his  cedinff  to  you  their  island.  There  are 
other  matters  too,  on  which  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  out 
fully,  because  I  have  false  friends  even  among  my  own 
colleagues."  These  last  ambiguous  allusions  were  generally 
understood,  and  proclaimed  by  the  persons  round  the 
orator,  to  refer  to  Oropus,  the  ancient  possession  of  Athens, 
now  in  the  hands  of  Thebes.^    Such  glowing  promises,  of 

Leg.  p.  44.  c.  88),  that  Demoithon48  *  DenoBth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  347,  S61, 

himselfmoTOde  resolution  tOi[>rei8e  S62.     touto  {xiv   o6$clc   dviT'»«a   x^ 

the  envoys  and  JnTite  them   to  a  ^fitpto  RpoftouXcufta,  o^6'  jjlxouasv  6 

banquet  in  the  Prytaneium.  ^schi-  6^fjL0<,   dvaoxac  8'  oOtoc  iSTitiv^^opeu 

nds   does  not  produce  such  reso-  The  date  of  the  10  th  Skixrophorioa 

lution,  nor  cause  it  to  be  read  be-  is  specified,  p.  869. 

fore  the  Dikasts.  *  I    have    here    condensed    the 
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benefits  to  come,  were  probably  crowned  by  the  announce* 
menty  more  worthy  of  credit,  that  Philip  had  engaged 
to  send  back  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  by  the  coming 
Fanathenaic  festivali  ^  which  fell  during  the  next  month 
Hekatombseon. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Athenians,  on  hearing 
iBschinSs,  was  that  of  surprise,  alarm,  and  dis-  The  Athe- 
pleasure,  at  the  unforeseen  vicinity  of  Philip;*  v*i?p***?J' 
which  left  no  time  for  deliberation,  and  scarcely  promTs^s  of 
the  minimum  of  time  for  instant  precautionary      i^  j^'*i?' 
occupation  of  ThermopylsB,  if  sucn  a  step  were  n«g-pro-  * 
deemed  necessary.  But  the  sequel  of  the  speech  *J»*  <>' 
—proclaiming  to  them  the  speedy  accomplish-  nftg^not  ^" 
ment  of  such  favourable  results,  together  with  ii»toned  to, 
the  gratification  of  their  antipathy  against  Thebes — effaced 
this  sentiment,  and  filled  them  with  agreeable  prospect?. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Demosthenes  rose  to  reply,  arraigned 
the  assurances  as  fallacious,  and  tried  to  bring  forward  the 
same  statement  as  had  already  prevailed  with  the  Senate. 
The  people  refused  to  hear  him;  JPhilokrates  with  the  other 


snbBtanofl  of  wbat  is  lUted  by 
BemoBthenAs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  347, 
848,  861,  863,  364,  411,  Ao.  Another 
statement,  to  the  same  effect,  made 
by  Demosthenfts  in  the  Oration  Be 
Pace  (dellyered  only  a  few  months 
after  the  assembly  here  described, 
and  not  a  judicial  accusation 
against  JfisohinAs,  but  a  delibera- 
tire  harangue  before  the  public 
usembly),  is  eren  better  evidence 
than  the  accusatory  speech  Do 
I'alsA  Legatione— ^vlxa  Toi»c  Spxouc 
to6<  «ipl  T^^  tlpigvi)<  4it«iXr,<p4te? 
{«0|uv  ol  icpiof)si<,  t6Ts  6t9iiidc 
tiwi)i»  xal  nXaxat&c  6Kiaxvoo|iivwY 
oUtoOignoOai,  xal  zobq  (liv  <I»u>xlac 
"^ii*  ^UiiKKOv,  4v  YivTjTtti  xuptoc, 
>u)stiy,  tT)v  6i  0Y)f)alo>'»  ic6Xiv  fiioixt- 
tivi  xal  T^v  'fip<j»ic6v  6|i.iv  OiedpEsiv, 
««i  tijv  EGpotav  ivV  'Api^iiciXtux 
&«o8o8igMo0at,  xal  tota6ta«  iXuldac 
xol  <?«vaxt9(jL00<,  olc  i«axOivts<  6|4Si< 
oGxt  aofif  dp«>«  o6t*  {9U>c  oGts  xaXu)< 
xpotioSs  Owxiac  ....  o68sv  to6tu>v 
•JIt'  i^axarrjeac  o5ts  otji^oa^  iycb 
?av^«0|tat,  dXXi  xpostittbv  &|&W,  d>< 


otS*  Srt  |ivT]p.oviueTS,  Sti  xauTS  outs 
ot$a  oOts  icpoo8oxu>,  vo|xi^u>  ti  zbt 
XiyovTs  X7)ptiv  (Be  Face,  p.  69). 

Compare  also  Philippic  ii,  p.  72, 
78,  where  Demosthenes  repeats  the 
like  assertion :  also  Be  Ghersoneso, 
p.  106;  Be  CoronA,  p.  236,  237. 

'  Bemosthends  states  (Fals.  Legf 
p.  894.  «U  xd  IlxvaO^vaia  91^0  a? 
dicoici|i'{)siv)  that  he  received  this 
assurance  ttom  Philip,  while  he  was 
busying  himself  during  the  mission 
in  efforts  to  procure  the  ransom 
or  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  iEschiu6s,  so 
much  more  in  the  favour  of  Philip, 
must  have  received  it  also,  since 
it  would  form  so  admirable  a  point 
for  his  first  speech  at  Athens,  in 
this  critical  Juncture. 

*  Bemosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  362.  cuoQ' 
6|i5<  ixics«Xv)7|jLivou«  xiq  icapouoia 
TOO  OtXlicKOu,  xal  To6:ou  6pTiCo|xt- 
wo«  iitl  t(p|jLi^  i;porj7sXx<vat,  upaoxt- 
pouc  ytvioSai  tivI»<,  icdv9'  89'  if)o6- 
XteO*  OfiXy  IvseSat  icpoaSoHilJaavtac, 
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friends  of  ^schinSs  hooted  him  off;  and  the  majority  were 
80  full  of  the  satisfactory  prospect  opened  to  them,  that  all 
mistrust  or  impeachment  of  its  truth  appeared  spiteful  and 
vexatious.  ^  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  were  the 
same  promises  previously  made  to  them  by  Philokrates 
and  others,  nearly  three  months  before,  when  the  peace 
with  Philip  was  first  voted.  The  immediate  accomplish- 
ment of  them  was  now  again  promised  on  the  same  author- 
ity— by  envoys  who  had  communicated  a  second  time  with 
Philip,  and  thus  had  farther  means  of  information — ^so  that 
the  comfortable  anticipation  previously  raised  was  confirm- 
ed and  strengthened.  No  one  thought  of  the  danger  of 
admitting  Philip  within  ThermopylsB,  when  the  purpose 
of  his  coming  was  understood  to  be  the  protection  of 
the  Phokians,  and  the  punishment  of  the  hated  Thebans. 
Demosthenes  was  scarcely  allowed  even  to  make  aprotest,  or 
to  disclaim  responsibility  as  to  the  result,  ^schin^s  trium- 
phantly assumed  the  responsibility  to  himself;  while  Phi- 
lokrates amused  the  people  by  saying — "No  wonder,  Athe- 
nians, that  Demosthenes  and  I  should  not  think  alike. 
He  is  an  ungenial  water-drinker;  I  am  fpnd  of  wine." ^ 

It  was  during  this  temper  of  the  assembly  that  the 
Letter  of  letter  of  Philip,  brought  by  the  envoys,  was 
fovourabiy  Produced  and  read.  His  abundant  expressions 
received  bj  of  regard,  and  promises  of  future  benefit^  to 
biy— mo™  Athens,  were  warmly  applauded;  while,  pre- 
tion  of  possessed  as  the  hearers  were,  none  of  them  dis- 
carried'*de'  ^®"^®^>  ^^^  ^^  ^^7  Speaker  permitted  to  point 
creciDg  '  out,  that  these  expressions  were  thoroughly 
alliance"*  vague  and  general,  and  that  not  a  word  was  said 
with"hhn  about  the  Thebans  or  the  Phokians.^  Philo- 
^r  ever.  krates  next  proposed  a  decree,  extolling  Philip 
to*^compeT  for  his  just  and  Dcneficent  promises — providing 
the  Pho-  that  the  peace  and  alliance  with  him  should  be 
ffive"ap^  extended,  not  merely  to  the  existing  Athenians, 
Delphi.  \y^^  aigo  to  their  posterity — and  enacting  that 
if  the  Phokians  should  still  refuse  to  yield  possession  of 
the  Delphian  temple  to  the  Amphiktyons,  tne  people  of 
Athens  would  compel  them  to  do  so  by  armed  intervention.* 

■  DemoBth.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  846,  849,  *  Dem.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  866 ;  Phil. 

S52.    ol  h*   dvtiXiTovTtc  Sx^o<  ^^'  P*  7'* 

&XXcD«  xa\    f)a9««y(a  xaTtcpoil-  '  Dem.  Fall.  Leg.  p.  868. 

veto,  Ac  *  Demostb.    Fals.    Leg.    p.    850. 
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During  the  few  days  immediately  succeeding  the  return 
of  the  envoys  to  Athens  (on  the  1 3th  of  Skirro-  _ 
phoriou),  Philip  wrote  two  successive  letters,  phiiT^to 
inviting  the  Athenian  troops  to  join  him  forthwith  **?•  •^*^«- 
at  Thermopylae.  ^   Prohably  these  were  sent  at  yuing  them 
the  moment  when  Phalsekus,  the  Phokian  leader  y*  •«»>* 
at  that  pass,  answered  his  first  summons  by  a  to'join 
negative  reply.'     The  two  letters  must  have  ^*™  »* 
been  despatched    one   immediately  after  the  pyuH^^" 
other,   betraying  considerable  anxiety  on  the  policy  of 
part  of  Philip ;  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  under-  leuert— the 
stand.     He  could  not  be  at  first  certain  what  AtbenianB 
effect  would  be  produced  by  his  unforeseen  ar-  ^®*^"°®- 
rival  at  Thermopylss  on  the  public  mind  at  Athens.    In 
spite  of  all  the  persuasions  of  ^schines  and  PhilokratSs, 
the  Athenians  might  conceive  so  much  alarm  as  to  obstruct 
his  admission  within  that  important  barrier;  while  Pha- 
Isekus  and  the  Phokians — having  a  powerful  mercenary 
force,  competent,  even  unaided,  to  a  resistance  of  some 
length — were  sure  to  attempt  resistance,  if  any  hope  of 
aid  were  held  out  to  them   from  Athens.      Moreover  it 
would  be  difficult  for  Philip  to  carry  on  prolonged  military 
operations  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  the  want  of  pro- 
visions; the  lands  having  been  unsown  through  the  continued 
antecedent  war,  and  the  Athenian  triremes  being  at  hand 
to  intercept  his  supplies  by  sea.'    Hence  it  was  important 
to  him  to  keep  the  Athenians  in  illusion  and  quiescence 
for  the  moment;  to  which  purpose  his  letters  were  well 


0&To<  (Atohindi)  ^v  6  Xiywy  bircp 
ouTOu  xal  (>ictaxvo6|x(vo<'  xph^  tk 
Tou<  itap&  to6tou  Xoyou^  u>p(iT]x6-rac 
XaP<i>v  6)ji5c  6  OiXoxpdtYjC}  iffpa^n 
TOUT*  tl«  t6  ^ifpiayiaj  idv  (xi^  iioiu)9i 
^(Dxsic  di  8ti,  xal  iKapa8l8u>Oi  toT< 
'A(i>9iXTUoai  t6  Up6-v,  txi  fiorfirioti  6 
8^|A0c  &  'AOT]valu>v  iic\  to6c  8iaixu>- 
XOorcat  xauta  Yl^vcvQat. 

The  faet,  that  bj  thli  motion  of 
Philokratfit  the  peace  was  extended 
to  "the  poiterity"  ofthe  Atheniane 
~la  dwelt  npon  by  Demostheuds 
as  "the  greateat  diagrace  of  all;" 
"With  an  intensity  of  emphasis  which 
it  is  diffioQlt  to  enter  into  (Philip- 
pio  IL  p.  78). 


■  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  357. 
Demosthends  causes  the  two  letters 
to  be  read,  and  proceeds— A I  (lev 
Toivuv  CTctoToXal  xaXou9iv  av>Tat,  xal 
V7)  A I  a  ^  8  7)  71. 

80  also  ^schinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
46.  c.  41.  6|Aiv  84  TauO'  6pu>v  o6x 
Ejpa'{;iv  cxi9ToX^v  6  <I>iXiKito<,  s^icvai 
itdo^  T|)  8uvd|xei,  f)o7)8:QoovTac  tote 
fiixalotc;  iBschinds  only  notices  one 
of  the  two  letters.  Bohnecke  (For- 
schnngen,  p.  412)  conceires  the 
letters  as  having  been  written  and 
sent  between  the  16th  and  28rd  of 
the  month  Skirrophorlon. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359. 

a  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  370. 
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adapted,  in  whichever  way  they  were  t«ken.  If  the  Athe- 
nians came  to  Thermopylse,  they  would  come  as  his  allies 
— not  as  allies  of  the  !rhokians.  Not  only  they  would  be 
in  the  midst  of  his  superior  force,  and  therefore  as  it  were 
hostages ;  ^  but  they  would  be  remoyed  from  contact  with 
the  Phokians,  and  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  latter  an 
additional  force  of  intimidation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Athenians  determined  not  to  come,  they  wo'jld  at  any  rate 
interpret  his  desire  for  their  presence  &»  a  proof  that  he 
contemplated  no  purposes  at  variance  with  their  wishes  and 
interests,  and  would  trust  the  assurances,  given  by  ulCschines 
andhisother  partisans  at  Athens,  that  he  secretly  meant  well 
towards  the!Phokians.  This  last  alternative  was  what  Philip 
both  desired  and  anticipated.  He  wished  only  to  deprive 
the  Phokians  of  all  chance  of  aid  from  Athens,  and  to  be  left 
to  deal  with  them  himself.  His  letters  served  to  blind  the 
Athenian  public,  but  his  pai-tisans  took  care  not  to  move 
the  assembly'  to  a  direct  compliance  with  their  invitation. 
Indeed  the  proposal  of  such  an  expedition  (besides  the  stand- 
ing dislike  of  the  citizens  towards  military  service)  would 
have  been  singularly  repulsive,  seeing  that  the  Athenians 
would  have  had  to  appear,  ostensibly  at  least,  in  arms  against 
their  Phokian  allies.  The  conditional  menace  of  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  against  the  Phokians  (in  case  of  refusal  to 
surrender  the  temple  to  the  Amphiktyons),  decreed  on  the 
motion  of  Philokrates,  was  in  itself  sufficiently  harsh, 
against  allies  of  ten  years'  standing;  and  was  tantamount 
at  least  to  a  declaration  that  Athens  would  not  interfere  on 
their  behalf— which  was  all  that  Philip  wanted. 

Among  the  hearers  of  these  debates  at  Athens  were 
Piiokiftn  deputies  from  these  very  Phokians,  whose  fate 
envoys  now  huug  in  suspense.  It  has  already  been 
dobotet  at*  Stated  that  during  the  preceding  September, 
A  them—  while  the  Phokians  were  torn  by  intestine  dis- 
Phaifflkus*^  sensions,  Phalaekus,  the  chief  of  the  mercenaries, 
at  Ther-  had  repudiated  aid  (invited  by  his  Phokian  op- 
mopy  SB.        ponents)  both  from  Athens  and  Sparta; '  feeling 

*  This  was  among  the  gronndt  41);  who  treats  the  objection  with 

of  objection,  taken  by  DeiuoBthende  contempt,   though   It   eeems  weU 

and  hie   ftiends,   against   the  de-  grounded  and  reasonable, 

spatch    of  forces    to    Thermopyln  •  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  366,  B67' 

,  in  compliance  with  the  letter  of  >  iBscbin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  4&  c 

Philip— according  to  the  assertion  41, 
of  iBscbinds  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  o. 
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strong  enough  to  hold  Thermopylae  by  his  own  force. 
Daring  the  intervening  months,  however,  both  his  strength 
find  his  pride  had  declined.  Though  he  still  occupied 
Thermopylae  with  8000  or  10,000  mercenaries,  and  still 
retained  superiority  over  Thebes,  with  possession  of  Orcho- 
menus,  Koroneia,  and  other  places  taken  from  the  The- 
bans  1 — yet  his  financial  resources  had  become  so  insufficient 
for  a  numerous  force,  and  the  soldiers  had  grown  so  disor- 
derly from  want  of  regular  pay,^  that  he  tnought  it  pru- 
dent to  invite  aid  from  Sparta — during  the  spring,  while 
Athens  was  deserting  the  Phokians  to  make  terms  with 
Philip.  Archidamus  accordingly  came  to  Thermopylae, 
with  1 000  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries.  3  The  defensive  force 
thus  assembled  was  amply  sufficient  against  Philip  by  land; 
but  that  important  pass  could  not  be  held  without  the 
cooperation  of  a  superior  fleet  at  sea.*  Now  the  Phokians 
had  powerful  enemies  even  within  the  pass — the  Thebans; 
and  there  was  no  obstacle,  except  the  Athenian  fleet  under 
Proxenus  at  Oreus,*  to  prevent  Philip  from  landing  troops 
in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae,  joining  the  Thebans,  and  making 
iiimself  master  of  Phokis  from  the  side  towards  Boeotia. 

To  the  safety  of  the  Phokians,  therefore,  the  con- 
tinued maritime  protection  of  Athens  was  in-  j^^  ^^^ 
dispensable;  and  they  doubtless  watched  with  ence^ of  the 
trembling  anxiety  the  deceitful  phases  of  Athe-  "^^^q^* Athe- 
nian diplomacy  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  n?Mraid  to 
347-346  B.C.  Their  deputies  must  have  been  ^^^  Ther- 
present  at  Athens  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  ™^^^  "' 

'  Demottb.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  887.  mieium  was  not  loss  essential  than 

*  ^schin^s,  Pais.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.     the    land   force    of  Leonidaa    en- 
41.    This  statement  of  .ffischinds —     camped  in  the  pass  itself. 

about  the  declining  strength  of  the  >  That   the   Phokians  could  not 

Phokians  and  the  caases  thereof—  maintain  Thermopylie  without  the 

has    every    appearance    of    being  aid    of  Athens— and    that    Philip 

correot  in  point  of  fact ;  though  it  could    march    to    the    frontier    of 

will  not   sustain  the  conclusions  Attica,  without  any  intermediate 

vhich  he  builds  upon  it.  obstacle     to      prevent      him,      if 

Oompare   Demosth.    Olynth.   iii.  Olynthue  were  suffered  to  fall  into 

p.  80.  (delivered  four  years  earlier),  his  hand    is  laid  doun   emphatic- 

«it£ipr|x6xa>v  8t  /fiT,t<.soi.  <l>u>xiu>V|  Ac  ally  by  Demosthenes  in  the  first 

'  Demosth.    Fals.    Leg.    p.    866 ;  Olynthiac,  nearly  four  years  before 

Diodor,  zvi.  69.  the   month   of  Skirrophorion,   346 

*  For  the  defence  of  Tbermopylse,  b.o. 

»t  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  *»"Av  6'  ixtha  ^Uvickoc  Xdp^,  xl? 
Xerzfts,  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Arte-     ait'iv  nuih'ion    Siopo   paSi^tiv;   Sij- 
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and  Bwom  in  March  346  b.o.  Though  compelled  to 
endure  not  only  the  refusal  of  Antipater  excluding 
them  from  the  oath,  hut  also  the  consent  of  their  Athe- 
nian allies,  tacitly  acted  upon  without  heing  formally  an- 
nounced, to  take  the  oath  without  them — they  nevertheless 
heard  the  assurances,  confidently  addressed  by  Philokrates 
and  .^schines  to  the  people,  that  this  refusal  was  a  mere 
feint  to  deceive  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans — that  Philip 
would  stand  forward  as  the  protector  of  the  Phokians— 
and  that  all  his  real  hostile  purposes  were  directed  against 
Thebes.  How  the  Phokians  interpreted  such  tortuous  and 
contradictory  policy,  we  are  not  told.  But  their  fate  hong 
upon  the  determination  of  Athens;  and  during  the  time 
when  the  Ten  Athenian  envoys  were  negotiating  or  in- 
triguing with  Philip  atPella,  Phokian  envoys  were  there 
also,  trying  to  establish  some  understanding  with  Philip, 
through  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  support.  Both 
Philip  and  JSschines  probably  amused  them  with  favour- 
able promises.  And  though,  when  the  oaths  were  at  last 
administered  to  Philip  at  Pherse,  the  Phokians  were 
formallv  pronounced  to  be  excluded — still  the  fair  words 
of  JQschines,  and  his  assurances  of  Philip's  good  intentions 
towards  them,  were  not  discontinued. 

While  Philip  marched  straight  from  Pherse  to  Ther- 
NewB  r«-  mopylaa — and  while  the  Athenian  envoys  re- 
ceived at  turned  to  Athens — Phokian  deputies  visited 
pyVJ™f'the  Athens  also,  to  learn  the  last  determination  of 
determina-  the  Athenian  people,  upon  which  their  own 
Athcnl  destiny  turned.     Though  Philip,  on  reaching 

apninat  the  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae,  summoned 
Phokian..  ^j^g  Phokian  leader  Phalsekus  to  surrender  the 
pass,  and  offered  him  terms — Phalaekus  would  make  no 
reply  until  his  deputies  returned  from  Athens.  ^  These 
deputies,  present  at  the  public  assembly  of  the  16tb 
Skirrophorion,  heard  the  same  fallacious  assurances  as 

paioi;  ot,  cl  \Lii  Xlav  itixp6v  ilnitv,  6  <I>i)ijj7:o«  <v   fluXai;  ^8i|  xal  ^oi« 

xal  a'jvti9f)xXouaiv   irolpKuc.    'AXX4  <I>(uxsu9iv  «itT)YY4XXtT0  u>^  o68iv  i«i- 

<1)ujxEt<;   ol  TT)v  olxgtav  ou^  oloi  tk  otcuov  cxsI«oi.    2Y]{jLtTov  8ft— od  7^P 

''vTi<  ^uXAtTtiv,    4ov   jjiij    poTj9y^fft9'  fiv  Stop  ijxov  d)?   6|JLac  ....  itapvo* 

6;xcic"lDemosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  16).  fip  ol  tu)v  <I»u>xi(i)v  leplapci^  tvW*«i 

'  Deraosth.    Fals.    Leg.    p.    869.  xal   f,v   aoTOt^   xal   xi    OLnai^iloxts^i 

^yopisv  8ft   Btupo  dico  t^<   i:pi3f)tiac  ojtoi    (J£flohin68,  PhilokratAi,  Ac) 

Tf,c   iit\    TO'')c  ?pxoo«  tplT^  eiii  Hxn  xti    xi    'iTjfuioOe     u|j.tic,    ftKiffctXit 

TOO  2xippoyopid>vo?  I^^jvoci  xain»f-^«  tifiii7i. 
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before,  respecting  Philip's  designs,  repeated  by  Philokra- 
tSs  and  ^schinls  with  unabated  impudence,   and  still 
accepted  by  the  people.     But  they  also  heard,  in  the  very 
same  assembly,  the  decree  proposed  by  Philokrates  and 
adopted,  that  unless  the  Phokians  restored  the  Delphian 
temple  forthwith  to  the  Amphiktyons,  the  Athenian  people 
would  compel  them  to  do  so  by  armed  force.    If  the  Pho- 
kians still  dierished  hopes,  this  conditional  declaration  of 
war,  from  a  city  which  still  continued  in  name  to  be 
their  ally,  openea  their  eves,  and  satisfied  them  that  no 
hope  was  left  except  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could 
with  Philip.  1  To  defend  Thermopylae  successfully  without 
Athens — much  more  against  Athens — was  impracticable. 
Leaving    Athens    after   the  assembly  of  the   16th 
Skirrophorion,  the  Phokian  deputies  carried  b.o.  84e. 
back  the  tidings  of  what  had  passed  to  Phalsekus,  (June) 
whom  they  reached  at  Niksea  near  Thermonylfle  ^haiieknB 
about  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  >     Ijiree  Tbermo^'^' 
days  afterwards,  Phalsekus,  with  his  powerful  pyi»  ^^^^^ 
anny  of  8000  or  10,000  mercenary  infantry  and  toVhniiK" 
1000  cavabnr,  had  concluded  a  convention  with  He  witb- 
Philip,     The  Lacedaemonian   auxiliaries,  per-  huTorces, 
ceiving  the  insincere  policy  of  Athens  and  the  ^^}^ 
certain  ruin  of  the  Phokians,  had  gone  away  a  who  chote 
little  before.  >    It  was  stipulated  in  the  conven-  to  acoom. 
tion  that  PhaliekuB  should  evacuate  the  territory,  **'*'  *^*"* 


'  Bemosth.  FaU.  Leg.  867.  oi 
flit  Tol-vuv  Ou>xct<,  d>«  ta  icap'  6|iU)v 
iruOovto  i%  T^?  4xxX7jola«  xal  to  tt 
i^9i9ffc<z  touT*  IXaPov  t6  too  <I>i).o- 
»pdiT'.«^,  xal  Tijv  dcaXTtXUv  iicOOo-vto 
TJiv  toOxoo  xax  T&c  Okoox^mk — vaxdi 
civts^  To6<  tpoiiou;  antbXovTO. 

i£8Chinte  (Fala.  Leg.  p.  46.  o. 
41)  touches  upon  the  ttatemente 
made  by  BemoBthenfte  respecting 
the  euToys  of  Phalakns  at  Athens, 
*nd  the  effect  of  the  news  which 
they  carried  back  in  determining 
the  capitulation.  He  complains 
of  them  generally  as  being  "got 
vp  against  him"  (6  xaxi^Yopo^  |i.t- 
fLT]^ivi|Tat),  but  he  does  not  con- 
tradict them  upon  any  specific 
point.   Nor  does  he  at  all  succeed 

VOL.  XL 


in  repelling  the  main  argument, 
brought  home  with  great  precision 
of  date  by  Demosthenes. 

*  Demosth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  869 : 
compare  Diodor.  zvL  69.  In  this 
passage,  Demosthento  reckons  up 
§evn  days  between  the  final 
assembly  at  Athens  and  the  oapi- 
tolation  concluded  by  thePhokians. 
In  another  passage,  he  states  the 
same  interral  at  only  flvi  days 
(p.  866);  which  is  doubtless  in- 
accurate. In  a  third  passage,  the 
same  interral,  seemingly,  stands  at 
Atc  or  six  days,  p.  879. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  866-8e6. 
iicttSi}  6'  j^xiv  (Philip)  clc  IluXac, 
AaxtSatpiivtoi  6'  ala96|A«vot  tv 
iviSpav  (>ff«;^<i)pi]9av}  Ac. 
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PA.B*  IL 


All  th« 
towns  in 
PhokU  s«r» 
rend«r  at 
dUoretioa 
to  Philip, 
who  de- 
olar«t  hit 
fall  ooB- 
oarr«nee 


and  retire  wbereyer  else  he  pleased,  with  bis  entire  mer- 
cenary force  and  with  all  such  PhoHans  as  chose  to  w> 
company  him.  The  remaining  natives  threw  themselTes 
on  tlie  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

All  the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty-two  in  nnmber,  to- 
f^ether  with  the  pass  of  Thermopylo,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Philip ;  all  surrendering  at  dis- 
cretion; all  without  resistance.  The  moment 
Philip  was  thus  master  of  the  country,  he  joined 
his  forces  with  those  of  the  Thebans ,  and  pro- 
claimed his  purpose  of  acting  thoroughly  upon 
their  policy;  of  transferring  U)  them  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Phokis;  of  restoring  to  them 
patbT^  with  Orchomenus,  KorsisB,  and  Koroneia,  Bcootisn 
the  Th«-  towns  which  the  Phokians had  taken  f^m  them ; 
^'"•-  and  of  keeping  the  rest  of  Boeotia  in  their  de- 

pendence,  just  as  he  found  it.  > 

In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians,  after  having  passed 
the  decree  above  mentioned,  re-appointed  (in 
the  verj  same  assembly  of  the  16th  Skirropho- 
rion — June^  the  same  ten  envoys  to  carry  intel- 
ligence of  it  to  Philip,  and  to  be  witnesses  of 
Athenians  *^®  accomplishment  of  the  splendid  promises 
to  Pbiiii!^  made  in  his  name.  BntDemosthente  immediate- 
retnra^**^'    ly  swore  off,  and  refused  to  serve;  while  -fischi- 

wlthout 
feeing  him, 
on  hearing 
of  the  Pbo- 
kian  con- 
Tention. 


B.O.  846. 
(June.) 

Third  em- 
bassy sent 
by  the 


nes,  though  he  did  not  swear  off,  was  neverthe- 
less so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  go* 
This  at  least  is  his  own  statement;  though  De- 
mosthenes affirms,  that  the  illness  was  a  mere 
concerted  pretence,  in  order  thatiBschinSs  might 
remain  at  home  to  counterwork  any  reaction  of  public  feel- 
ing at  Athens,  likely  to  arise  on  the  arrival  of  the  bad  newsi 

towns  made  any  resistance— r»" 
mosthenfis  argues  that  this  prorei 
their  confidence  in  the  fkvonrable 
dlipositions  of  Philip,  as  testified 
by  iBsehinfts.  Bat  he  oTerstrsini 
this  argument  against  fschinii- 
The  Phokians  had  no  choice  but 
to  surrender,  as  soon  as  all  chance 
of  Athenian  aid  was  manifestly 
shut  out.  The  belief  offkroarabl* 
dispositions  on  the  part  of  Philip) 
was  doubtless  an  auxiliary  motiTet 
but  not  the  primary  or  predomiauit. 


.  >  Demosthen.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  869, 
SeO,  866,  879,  418.  6  tk  (JBschinds) 
ToeoOrev  8sl  td>v  OKvpx^vtiov  tiv& 
alXfA^XcvTOv  tfowei,  <uaO'  8Xov  tokov 
«al  kXsIv  4  (fcopiouc  p.t*  6feXiTac, 
6)M»<^  8i  x^^^^<  iieiciac  tcdv  6icap- 
X6rr(0v  aufifiix^iovf  Smoc  al^&XtoTot 
7iva>vt«t  OtXimccp  eufnicapseiiBOaatv. 

Diodorus  (xri.  69)  states  the  mer- 
eenarles  of  Pbal»kus  at  6000  men. 

Because  the  Pboklani  eapitnlated 
to  Philip  and  not  to  the  Thebans 
(p.  860)— because  not  one  of  their 
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which  iBschin^  knew  tohe  at  hand,  from  Phokifl.^  OtherB 
having  been  chosen  in  place  of^Bschinds  and  Demosthenes,' 
the  ten  envoys  set  out,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Chalkis  in 
Euhcea.  It  was  there  that  they  learned  the  fatal  intelli- 
gence £rom  the  mainland  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eubcsan 
strait.  On  the  23rd  of  Sldrrophorion,  FhalsBkus  and  all 
the  Phokian  towns  had  surrendered ;  Philip  was  master  of 
ThermopylflBy  had  joined  his  forces  with  theThebanSyand 
proclaimed  an  unqualified  philo-Theban  policy ;  on  the  27th 
of  ISdrrophorion,  Derkyllus,  one  of  the  envoys,  arrived  in 
haste  back  at  Athens,  having  stopped  short  in  his  mission 
on  hearing  the  facts. 

At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  thepeople  were  hold« 
ing  an  assembly  in  the  PeirsBus,  on  matters  ^|^,^  ^^^ 
connected  with  the  docks  and  arsenal;  and  to  diipUasura 
this  assembly,  actually  sitting,  Derkyllus  made  l^^'^JJ^J* 
his  unexpected  report.^  The  shock  to  the  pub-  of'xaiii- 
lic  of  Athens  was  prodigious.  Not  only  were  •*i»en*«  for 
all  their  splendid  anticipations  of  anti-Theban  Suy  hfa  * 
policy  from  Philip  (hitherto  believed  and  wel-  000^  ■^^t« 
comed  by  the  people  on  the  positive  assurances  ^  ^  ^^°^' 
of  PhUokrateB  and  ^schin^s;  now  dashed  to  the  ground — 
not  only  were  the  Athenians  smitten  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  had  been  overreached  by  Philip,  that  they 
had  played  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  the  Thebans, 
and  that  they  had  betrayed  their  allies  the  Phokians  to 
ruin — ^but  they  felt  also  that  they  had  yielded  up  Thermo- 
pylflBy  the  defence  at  once  of  Attica  and  of  Greece,  and  that 
the  road  to  Athens  lay  open  to  their  worst  enemies  the 
Thebans,  now  aided  by  J£acedonian  force.  Under  this 
pressure  of  surprise,  sorrow,  and  terror,  the  Athenians,  on 
the  motion  of  ^iBtllisthenSs,  passed  these  votes — To  put  the 
PeirsBUS,  as  well  as  the  fortresses  throughout  Attica,  in 
immediate  defence— To  bring  within  these  walls  for  safety 
all  the  women  and  children,  and  all  the  moveable  property, 
now  spread  abroad  in  Attica — To  celebrate  the  approaching 

s  DemoBthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  878 ;  aOtou,  Ae. 

jBMbinfti,  XUs.  Leg.  p.  40.  e.  80.  iBsobinfte  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  o.  48) 

It  »ppean  that  the  ten  eiiToys  were  does  not  aeem   to  deny  thie   di- 

not  all  the  same— ribv  ftXXtuv  to  be  itlnctly. 

«Xti  0T0u<  xo6«  a^Too^y  Ac.  '  Demoithen.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  859, 

•  Demosthen.  Pals.  Leg.   p.  880.  860,  865,  879. 
bW  Sti  icpsepsutvj«  ftXXoc  {pijTO  divO* 

Q2 
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Philip  in 
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festiyal  of  the  Herakleia,  not  in  the  coantiy,  aa  was  usual, 
but  in  the  interior  of  Athens.^ 

Such  were  the  significant  votes,  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  passed  at  Athens  since  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  attesting  the  terrible  reaction  of 
feeling  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  disastrous 
news  from  Phokis.  iEschin^s  had  now  recoTer- 
ed  from  his  indisposition;  or  (if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Demosthente)  found  it  convenient  to  lay 
aside  the  pretence.  He  set  out  as  self-appoint- 
^ed  envoy  y  without  any  new  nomination  by  the 
people — ^probably  with  such  of  the  Ten  as  were  favourable 
to  his  views — ^to  Philip  and  to  the  joint  Macedonian  and 
Theban  army  in  Phokis.  And  what  is  yet  more  remark- 
able, be  took  his  journey  thither  through  Thebes  itself;  3 
though  his  speeches  and  his  policy  had  been  for  months 
past  (according  to  his  own  statement)  violently  anti*The- 
ban;'  and  though  he  had  affirmed  Qhis  however  rests  ai>oii 
the  testimony  of  his  rival)  that  the  Thebans  had  set  a  price 
upon  his  head*  Having  joined  Philip,  iBschin^  took  part 
in  the  festive  sacrifices  and  solemn  psBans  celebrated  by 
the  Macedonians,  Thebans,  and  Thessauans,^  in  commemor- 
ation and  thanksgiving  for  their  easy ,  though  long-defer^ 
red  triumph  over  the  Phokians,  and  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  Ten-Years  Sacred  War. 


I  DamoBtban.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  868- 
879.  .SiobinAt  alio  aoknowledgei 
the  pMeing  of  tbis  ▼ote,  for  bring- 
ing in  the  moreable  property  of 
Atheni  into  a  place  of  safety ; 
tbottgb  he  natarallj  sayi  rery  little 
about  it  (Fall.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  43). 

Jn  the  oration  of  DemoethenAi, 
Do  Ooronl^,  p.  S38,  thie  decree, 
mored  by  Ealllsthenfte,  ii  not  only 
alladed  to,  bat  porporta  to  be  giren 
verbatim.  The  date  as  we  there 
read  it -the  Slat  of  the  month  of 
Hnmakterion— is  unqnettionably 
wrong;  for  the  real  decree  mnat 
hare  been  paeeed  in  the  oonolndlng 
daye  of  the  month  Bkirrophorlon, 
Immediately  after  hearing  the  report 
of  Derkyllua.    This  manifest  error 


of  date  will  not  permit  nw  to  be- 
lieve in  the  anthantioity  of  tha  do- 
ooment.  Of  these  supposed  ori- 
ginal documents,  inserted  in  tha 
oration  De  Coron^  Droysen  and 
other  critics  hare  shown  some  to 
be  decidedly  spurious ;  and  all  are 
so  doubtfbl  that  I  forbear  to  eito 
them  as  authority. 

•  Demosthen.  FaU.  Lag.  p.  880. 

*  iBsohin^B,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41.  c. 
82.  p.  48.  c.  86.  iBschinAf  aecusea 
DemosthenAs  of  traitorous  partial- 
ity for  Thebes. 

4  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  880; 
De  Goronl^,  p.  821.  .SsoUnte  (l^ls. 
Leg.  p.  49,  60)  admits,  and  tries  to 
Justify,  the  proceeding. 
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Shortly  after  Philip  had  become  master  of  Thermopyl» 
and  Fhokisy  he  communicated  his  success  in  a  ^^^^   ^^^ 
letter  to  the  Athenians.    His  letter  betokened  feiaio^g  of 
a  full  consciousness  of  the  fear  and  repugnance  fv  ^^j^.v^ 
which  his  recent  unexpected  proceedings  had  nians)  after 
excited  at  Athens:  i  but  in  other  respects,  it  was  ^^■g®°'*} 
conciliatory  and  even  seductive ;  expressing  great  Thermo, 
regard  for  them  as  his  sworn  allies,  and  promis-  pJ^*  =  i»n^ 
ing  again  that  they  should  reap  solid  fruits  from  S^g^pL? 
the  alliance.    It  aalayed  that  keen  apprehension  ^'^°'  ^ 
of  Macedonian  and  Theban  attack,  which  had     ^  ^^^' 
induced  the  Athenians  recently  to  sanction  the  precaution* 
ary  measures  proposed  by  KalL'sthenSs.    In  his  subse- 
quent communications  also  with  Athens ,  Philip  found  his 
advantage  in  continuing  to  profess  the  same  friendship 
and  to  intersperse  simUar  promises  ;>  which,  when  enlarged 
upon  by  his  partisans  in  the  assembly,  contributed  to 
please  the  Athenians  and  lull  them  into  repose,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  carry  on  without  opposition  real  measures  of 
an  insidious  or  hostile  character.    Even  shortly  after  Phi- 
lip's passage  of  Thermopylae,  when  he  was  in  full  coopera- 
tion with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  ^schin^s  boldly 
justified  him  by  the  assertion,  that  these  Thebans  and  Thes- 
salians had  been  too  strong  for  him,  and  had  constrained 
him  against  his  will  to  act  on  their  policy,  both  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Phokians  and  to  the  offence  of  Athens.  ^    And  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 


'  I)«motth.  De  Goronft,  p.  287, 
S38,  239.  It  ia  erldent  that  Demo- 
ithen«s  found  little  in  the  letter 
vhieh  could  be  turned  against 
Philip.  Its  tone  must  have  been 
plausible  and  winning. 

A  letter  is  inserted  vwhatim  in 
this  oration,  professing  to  be  the 
letter  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians. 
I  agree  with  those  critics  who 
doubt  or  disbelieye  the  genuineness 
of  this  letter,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  cite  it.  If  Demosthenes  had 
bad  before  him  a  letter  so  peremp- 
tory and  insolent  in  its  tone,  he 
vould  have  animadverted  upon  it 
nuch  more  severely. 

*  iBschinfts   went  on    boasting 


about  the  excellent  dispositions  of 
Philip  towards  Athens,  and  the 
great  benefits  which  PhUip  pro- 
mised to  confer  upon  her,  for  at 
least  several  months  after  this  cap- 
ture of  Thermopylee.Ascbinfts,  conl 
Timarch.  p.  24.  c.  S3.  ^IXticicov  Se 
vuv  t&tv  8ia  Tt)v  Tu>Y  X6YCUV  s69>]|iiav 
iicaivu)'  cav  ft'  auxbc  tv  xoU  npoc 
6(jiac  ipTOK  YivvjTai,  oto<  vuv  ioxiv 
iv  xaU  6icoax^otoiv,  dff^aX^  xal  pi^' 
8iOv  t6v  xa8'  ai)Tou  itot^cSTai  Sxaivov. 

This  oration  was  delivered  ap- 
parently about  the  middle  of  Olymp. 
108,  8;  some  months  after  the  con- 
quest of  Thermopyln  by  Philip. 

«  Demostb.  De  Pace,  p.  62;  Phi- 
lippic ii.  p.  69. 
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OlynthuBi  which  mast  soon  haYe  occurredy  diffdsed  a  lively 
Batisfaction  at  Athens,  and  tended  for  the  time  to  counter- 
vail the  mortifying  public  results  of  her  recent  policy. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  Phokis,  at  the  head  of  an  ir« 
The  A  .  i^^istible  force  of  Macedonians  and  Thebans, 
phiktyoDfo  Philip  restored  the  Delphian  temple  to  its  in- 
Mtembij  it  habitants,  and  convoked  anew  the  Amphiktyo* 
anew?  ^  nic  assembly,  which  had  not  met  since  the  seisure 
!e£r«?e?  of  the  temple  bv  Philomelus.  The  Amphit 
against  *the  tyons  reassembled  under  feelings  of  vindictive 
Th«^'are'  ^^^^P^^^y  Aj?aiiuit  the  Phokiaus,  and  of  unqua- 
azoiuded  Med  devotion  to  Philip.  Their  first  vote  was 
from  uie  to  dispossess  the  Phokiaus  of  their  place  in  the 
and  Philip  assembly  as  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  Amphik* 
1*  th"ii***^  tyonic  races,  and  to  confer  upon  Philip  the  place 
piaoe!  and  two  votes  (each  of  the  twelve  races  had  two 

votes]!  thus  left  vacant.  All  the  rights  to  which 
the  Phokiaus  laid  claim  over  the  Delphian  temple  were 
formallv  cancelled.  All  the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty-two 
in  number,  were  dismantled  and  broken  up  into  villages. 
Abas  alone  was  spared;  being  preserved  by  its  ancient  and 
oracular  temple  of  Apollo,  ana  by  the  fact  that  its  inhabit- 
ants  had  taken  no  part  in  the  spoliation  of  Delphi.  ^  No 
village  was  allowed  to  contain  more  than  fif^  houses,  nor 
to  be  nearer  to  another  than  a  minimum  distance  of  one 
furlong.  Under  such  restriction,  the  Phokiaus  were  still 
allowed  to  possess  and  cultivate  their  territory,  with  the 
exception  of  a  certain  portion  of  th^  frontier  transferred 
to  the  Thebans;  2  but  thev  were  required  to  pay  to  the  Del- 
phian temple  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  talents,  until  the 
wealth  taken  away  should  have  been  made  good.  The 
horses  of  the  Phokiaus  were  directed  to  be  sold;  their  arms 
were  to  be  cast  down  the  precipices  of  Parnassus,  or  burnt. 
Such  Phokiaus  as  had  participated  individually  in  the  spo- 
liation, were  proclaimed  accursed,  and  rendered  liable  to 
arrest  wherever  they  were  found.' 

>  Paasaniai,  z.  8,  S.  Leg.  p.  886.    SXu>v  xcbv  Ttixu>v  *'^ 

*  This  transfer  to  the  Thebant  is  xtuv  itdXscov  Avaipimc.  Bemosthenis 
not  mentioned  by  Diodomsi  but  canses  this  serere  sentence  of  the 
««ems  contained  in  the  words  of  Amphiktyonio  oonnoil  to  be  read 
Demosthenes  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  886)~  to  the  Dikastery  (Demosth.  Fals. 
T^c  Tu>v  <^u>xio>v  x^P^c  6ic6oTiv  pou-  Leg.  p.  301).  tJnfortnnately  it  ba« 
XovTsi :  compare  p.  8P0.  not  boen  preserred. 

*  Diodor.  zvi.  60;  Demosth.  Fals. 
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By  the  same  Amphiktyonic  aBsembly,  farthoTi  the 
LacedamonianSy  as  having  been  allies  of  the  Phokians, 
were  dispossessed  of  their  franchise,  that  is,  of  their  ri^ht 
to  concur  in  the  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  of  the  Dorian 
nation.  This  vote  probably  emanated  from  the  political 
antipathies  of  the  Argeians  and  Messenians*  ^ 

The  sentence,  rigorous  as  it  is,  pronounced  by  the 
Amphiktyona  against  the  Phokians,  was  merci-  ^^^^  ^^ 
fol  as  compared  with  some  of  the  propositions  wretobed- 
made  in  the  assembly.  The  GStseans  went  so  ^^*^  ***• 
far  as  to  propose,  that  all  the  Phokians  of  mili- 
tary age  should  be  cast  down  the  jprecipice;  andiBschinds 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  induced  the  assembly  to 
hear  their  defence,  and  thereby  preserved  their  lives.^  But 
though  the  terms  of  the  sentence  may  have  been  thus 
softened,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  execution  of  it  by  The- 
bims,  Thessalians,  and  other  foreigners  anartered  on  the 
country — all  bitter  enemies  of  the  Phokian  name,  and 
^ving  vent  to  their  antipathies  under  the  mask  of  pious 
indignation  against  sacrileffe — went  far  beyond  the  literal 
terms  in  active  cruelty.  That  the  Phokians  were  stripped 
and  slain  ^ — that  children  were  torn  from  their  parents, 
wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the  images  of  the  ^ods 
from  their  temples — that  Philip  took  for  himself  the  lion's 
share  of  thenlunder  and  moveable  property — all  these  are 
facta  naturally  to  be  expected,  as  incidental  to  the  violent 
measure  of  breaking  up  the  cities  and  scattering  the  in- 
habitants. Of  those,  however,  who  had  taken  known  part 
in  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  the  greater  number  went 
into  exile  with  Phalaekus;  and  not  they  alone,  but  even  all 
such  of  the  moderate  and  meritorious  citixens  as  could  find 
means  to  emigrate.^  Many  of  them  obtained  shelter  at 
Athens.    The  poorer  Phokians   remained  at  home  by 

■  Paataniat,  z.  8,  9.  •olatlnm  fait,  qttod  e«ai  Phllippnt 

s  JBiobiDAs,  Pals.  Leg.  p.  47.  o.  44.  portione  pnsd*  •ooiot  fraadaraet, 

*  Jnttin,  Till.  6.     "Vioti   igitur  nihil  rerttm  •narnm  apnd  inimloos 

Bee«Mitate,  pactA  talnte  ••  dedi-  riderunt." 

derunt.    Sad  paotio  ejui  fidel  fait,  Compare  Damo>th«ii.  Pali.  Leg. 

cv^ut  antea  foerat  daprecati  belli  p.  866. 

promiseio.  Igitarcadantorpaesim  *  JBwohin^n,  Fait.  Leg.  p.  47.  e. 

rapia&tnrqae:  non  liberi  parenti-  44;   Bemosth.  Palt.   Leg.   p.   866; 

but,    non  conjagee  maritis,    non  Demoithen.  De  Paoe,  p.  61.     Sti 

deoram  aimnlaora  templis  euiB  re-  to'j;  ^loxitov  f  u^diSac  9ibCo|Ati»}  Ae. 

linqnantar.    Unam  tantnm  miseris 
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necessity.  But  such  was  the  destruction  inflicted  by  the 
conquerors,  that  even  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when 
Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian  envoys  passed  through 
the  country  in  their  way  to  the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at 
Delphii  they  saw  nothing  but  evidences  of  misery;  old  men, 
women,  and  little  children,  without  adults — ruined  houses, 
impoverished  villages,  half-cultivated  fields.  ^  Well  might 
Demosthends  say  that  events  more  terrific  and  momentous 
had  never  occurred  in  the  Grecian  world,  either  in  his  own 
time  or  in  that  of  his  predecessors.  > 

It  was  but  two  years  since  the  conquest  and  ruin  of 
irreaiBtibie  ^^ip^^'^**  ^^^  ^^  thirty-two  Chalkidic  Grecian 
ascendenoj  cities  besides,  had  spread  abroad  everywhere 
of  Philip,  the  terrors  and  majesty  of  Philip's  name.  But 
by  the^°^^  he  was  now  exalted  to  a  still  higher  pinnacle, 
Amphik-  by  the  destruction  of  the  Fhokians,  the  capture 
•idin'g^***  01  Thermopylae,  and  the  sight  of  a  permanent 
oeiebrator  Macedonian  garrison,  occupying  from  hence- 
Pythian  forward  Niksea  and  other  places  commanding 
festival  of  the  pass.  3  He  was  extolled  as  restorer  of 
346  B.O.  ^j^g  Araphiktyonic  assembly,  and  as  avenging 
champion  of  the  I3elphian  god,  against  the  sacrilegious 
Phokians.  That  he  should  have  acquired  possession  of  an 
unassailable  pass,  dismissed  the  formidable  force  of  Phalse- 
kus,  and  become  master  of  the  twenty-two  Phokian  cities, 
all  without  striking  a  blow — was  accounted  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  his  exploits.  It  strengthened  more  than 
ever  the  prestige  of  ms  constant  good  fortune.  Having 
been  now,  by  the  vote  of  the  Amphiktyons,  invested  with 
the  right  of  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  previously  exercised 
by  the  Phokians,  he  acquired  a  new  Hellenic  rank,  with 
increased  facilities  for  encroachment  and  predominance  in 

iDemo>th.F»l>.Leg.p.  361.  Qiapia  may  be  reasonably  referred  to  the 

8siv6vxal  cXssiv6v*  SxSTap 'vuv  sico-  early  pari  of  that  year,   and  the 

psu6(it6asUAsX90uc  i^  svaY-  journey   to    Delphi   was    perhaps 

XTjC  f^'*  6pav  ^|jLiv  icdvTa  xauxa,  o'txiac  undertaken  for  the  spring  meeting 

«eiTS9xa|«.{i,svaci    Ttl^t)    iesptDpT)(jiiva,  of  -the   Amphiktyonic   council   of 

Xu>p«v  ip-v)ttov  Tu>v  tt  T^  ^Xivia,  -(xi-  that  year;  between  two  and  three 

vaia  H  xal  nat&dlpia  ftXl^a  xal  icpS9-  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 

f)v>T«c  dvOpwrouc  olxTpouc,   oOd'    &v  Phokians  by  Philip. 

sic  SOvaiT*  ifixicOai  T<p  Xj&Ttp  Tcbv  *  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  361. 

ixsi  xaxtbv  vuv  6vtu>v.  *  Demosth. ad Philipp.Epistolam, 

As  this  oration  was  delivered  in  p.  163.   Nixalav  |jLtv  ^^wpixaxiyw^ 

843-342  B.O.,  the  adverb  of  time  vuv  dko. 
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Hellenic  a£fairs.  Moreover,  in  the  month  of  August  346 
B.Cy  about  two  months  after  the  surrender  of  Fhokis  to 
Philip,  the  season  recurring  for  celebrating  the  great 
Pythian  festival,  after  the  usual  interval  of  four  years, 
the  Amphiktyons  conferred  upon  Philip  the  signal  honour 
of  nominating  him  president  to  celebrate  this  festival,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians;^  an  honor- 
ary pre-eminence,  which  ranked  among  the  loftiest  aspira- 
tions of  ambitious  Grecian  despots,  and  which  Jason  of 
Phersd  had  prepared  to  appropriate  for  himself  twenty-four 
years  before,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  assassinated.  >  It 
v.*as  in  vain  that  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  indignant  at 
the  unexpected  prostration  of  their  hopes  and  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  allies,  refused  to  send  deputies  to  the  Am- 
phiktyons— affected  even  to  disregard  the  assembly  as 
irregular — and  refrained  from  despatching  their  sacred 
legation  as  usual,  to  sacrifice  at  tne  Pytnian  festival.  ^ 
The  Amphiktyonic  vote  did  not  the  less  pass;  without  the 
concurrence,  indeed,  either  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  yet 
with  the  hearty  support  not  only  of  Thebans  and  Thes- 
salians,  but  also  of  Argeians,  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and 
all  those  who  counted  upon  Philip  as  a  probable  auxiliary 
against  their  dangerous  Spartan  neighbour.^  And  when 
envoys  from  Philip  and  from  the  Thessalians  arrived  at 
Athens,  notifying  that  he  had  been  invested  with  the  Am- 
phiktyonic sufiBrage,  and  inviting  the  concurrence  of  Athens 

i  IModor.  zri.  60.    TtSfvai  8i  xal  recognised  preiidentt  of  the  Itth' 

TOv    a^fuyta    Tu>v    Ilu^itov  OlXiieieov  mian  festiyal.    I  cannot  but  think 

(iCTtt  Boi(i>TU)v  xal  StT'raXtuV)  Sta  to  that  Diodoms  has  been  miBled  by 

KoptvOiou«  futtffx^^'^'^  TOlcOtt).  a  confaslon  of  theae  two  festivala 

xc'j9i  tU  tb  8tlov  icapavopiiac.  one  with  the  other. 

The    reason    here    assigned    by  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ri. 

Diodortts,  why   the  Amphiktyons  *  Demostb.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  880— 898. 

placed  the  oelebration of  thePythlan  oS-c(i>    Stiva   xal  ayi-:)Ai  ^Youfxivcuv 

festiral    in   the   hands   of  Philip,  toi>«   taXaiTribpouc   ndoxc^v  <D(uxia«, 

cannot  be  understood.    It  may  be  wort  (li^ts  touc  ix  t^c  f^ouXij^  9scu- 

true,   at   matter  of  fact,   that  the  poo«   (iiQTt   to6«   9t9|xoOcTac   tU   Td 

Corinthians  had  allied  themselyes  HvOiac  ici|X'|»ai,    aXX'  dxear^vai  tt^; 

with  the  Phokians  during  the  Sacred  icatplou  9<u)pia<,  Ac.    Demostb.  De 

War— though   there    is    no    other  Pace,  p.  60.    TOucffuvcXijXuGi- 

eTid«noe    of  the  fact  except  this  tac     tootouc    xal    fd^axovxa^ 

passage.  But  the  Corinthians  were  'A^t^ixTuovac  tlvai,  ftc. 

never    InTCSted  with  any  authori-  *  Demostb.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  61 ;  Phi- 

tative  character  in  reference  to  the  llppio  ii.  p.  68,  69. 
Pythian  festival.    They  were  the 
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in  hiB  reception^  pmdential  considerations  obliged  the 
Athenians,  though  aouinst  their  feelings,  to  pass  a  vote  of 
concurrence.  Even  Demosthenis  was  afraid  to  break  the 
recent  peace,  however  inglorious,  and  to  draw  upon 
Athens  a  general  Amphiktyonic  war,  headed  by  the  king 
of  Macedon.  ^ 

Here  then  was  a  momentous  political  change  doubly 
fatal  to  the  Hellenic  world :  first,  in  the  new 
position  of  Philip  both  as  master  of  the  keys 
of  Greece  and  as  recognised  Amphiktyonic 
leader,  with  means  of  direct  access  and  influence 
even  on  the  inmost  cities  of  Peloponnesus;  next, 
in  the  lowered  banner  and  uncovered  frontier 
of  Athens,  disgraced  bv  the  betrayal  both  of  her  Phokian 
allies  and  of  the  general  safety  of  Greece,  and  recompensed 
only  in  so  far  as  she  regainea  her  captives. 

How  came  the  Athenians  to  sanction  a  peace  at  once 
dishonourable  and  ruinous,  yiel<ung  to  Philip 
that  important  pass,  the  common  rampart  of 
Attica  and  of  Southern  Greece,  which  he  could 
never  have  carried  in  war  at  the  point  of  the 
sword?  Doubtless  the  explanation  of  this  pro- 
ceeding is  to  be  found,  partly,  in  the  general 
state  of  the  Athenian  mind;  repugnance  to 
military  cost  and  eSori — sickness  and  shame  at  their  past 
war  with  Philip — alarm  from  the  prodigious  success  of  his 
arms — and  pressing  anxiety  to  recover  the  captives  taken 
at  Olynthus.  But  the  feelinffs  here  noticed,  powerful  as 
they  were,  would  not  have  ended  in  such  a  peace,  had  they 
not  been  seconded  b^  the  deliberate  dishonesty  of  ^schines 
and  a  majority  of  his  colleagues,  who  deceived  their  coun- 
trymen with  a  tissue  of  false  assurances  as  to  the  purposes 
of  Philip,  and  delayed  their  proceedings  on  the  second 
embassy  in  such  manner  that  he  was  actually  at  Ther- 
mopylfle  before  the  real  danger  of  the  pass  was  known  at 
Athens. 


Oreat 

obaage 
effected  by 
this  peace 
in  Grecian 
political 
relatione. 


How 
Athens 
came  to 
•nbiciibe 
this  dis- 
graoeftil 
peace— cor- 
ruption of 
her  enroye. 


■  Demosth.  Be  Pace,  p.  60— 6S; 
Bemosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  876.  In  the 
latter  passage,  p.S76,  DemosthenAs 
accttses  Aschlnfts  of  baring  been 
the  only  orator  in  the  city  who 
spoke  in  faronr  of  the  proposition, 
there  beinff  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
assembly  and  in  the  people  against 
it.   Demosthenes  must  hare  forgot- 


ten, or  did  not  wish  to  remember,  his 
own  harangue  De  Pace,  delirered 
three  years  before.  In  spite  of  the 
repugnance  of  the  people,  rery  easy 
to  understand,  I  oonclude  that  the 
decree  must  hare  passed ;  sinoe,  if 
it  had  been  rejected,  consequences 
must  have  arisen  which  would  hare 
come  to  our  knowledge. 
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Making  all  just  allowance  for  miBtrast  of  Demosthenes 
as  a^  witness,  there  apgears  in  the  admissions  ^^^^0,^1^ 


of  iBschines  himself  sufficient  evidence  of  cor-  ndt^and 
ruption.  His  reply  to  Demosthenes,  though  '^J®f|j^*^i7 
successfully  meeting  some  collateral  affgrava-  honestjand 
tiops,  seldom  touches,  and  never  repels,  the  main  ^^^^.'^ 
articles  of  impeachment  against  himself.  The  eren  ftom 
dilatory  measures  of  the  second  embassy-— the  ^  9^° 
postponement  of  the  oath*takinff  until  JPhilip  ""*  ^^*' 
was  within  three  days*  march  of  Tnermopylao — ^the  keeping 
back  of  information  about  the  danger  of  that  pass,  until 
the  Athenians  were  left  without  leisure  for  deliberating 
on  the  conjuncture — all  these  grave  charges  remain  with- 
out denial  or  justification*  The  refusal  to  depart  at  once 
on  the  second  embassy,  and  to  go  straight  to  Philip  in 
Thrace  for  the  protection  of  Kersoblept^  is  indeed  ex- 
plained, but  in  a  manner  which  makes  the  case  rather  worse 
than  better.  And  the  gravest  matter  of  aU — the  false 
assurances  given  to  the  Athenian  public  respecting  Philip's 
purposes — are  plainly  admitted  by  .^chines.  ^ 

In  regard  to  these  public  assurances  given  by  ^schi- 
n^B  about  Philip's  intentions,  corrupt  mendacity  appears 
to  me  the  only  supposition  admissible.  There  is  nothing, 
even  in  his  own  account,  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  be- 
guiled into  such  flagprant  misjudgement;  while  the  hypo- 
thesis of  honest  error  is  yet  farther  refuted  by  his  own  sub- 
sequent conduct.  ^If  (argues  Demosthenes)  JSschinds  had 
been  sincerely  misled  by  Philip ,  so  as  to  pledge  his  own 
veracity  and  character  to  the  truth  of  positive  assurances 

fiven  publicly  before  his  countrymen,  respecting  Philip's 
esigns — then  on  finding  that  the  result  belied  nim,  and 
that  he  had  fatally  misled  those  whom  he  undertook  to 
guide,  he  would  be  smitten  with  compunction ,  and  would 
in  particular  abominate  the  name  of  Philip  as  one  who  had 
disgraced  him  and  made  him  an  unconscious  instrument  of 
treachery.  But  the  fact  has  been  totally  otherwise;  imme- 
diately after  the  peace,  ^schines  visited  Philip  to  share 
his  triumph,  and  has  been  ever  since  his  avowed  partisan 

I  iBtchinAt,    Fait.    Leg.   p.    4S.  speeob   against  KtMlpbon,   p.   66. 

o.  S7.    TottTO   o&«  d««T7tiXai,  AXX*  o.  SO.  4b<Td)riffTat{ott>IIoXu>vOiXiR- 

<»so«7t99ai  |U  9t)9lv.  1COC  itap^XOt  xal  t&c  i&iv  iv  Otoxcuot 

Compare  p.  48.  c.  S8.  p.  46.  0.  41.  RdXti<«apaSdEtt>«  dvavTdxouc  iieoi- 

p.  63.  c.  64— alao  p.  81— 41— also  the  7)9t,  Ao. 
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and  advocate.^  ^  Such  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  of  honest  mistake,  and  goes  to  prove — what 
the  proceedings  of  tne  second  emhassy  all  hear  out — ^thai 
JBschines  was  the  hired  a^ent  of  Philip  for  deliberately  de- 
ceiving his  countrymen  with  gross  falsehood.  Even  as  re- 
ported by  himself,  the  language  of  JQschines  betokens  his 
ready  surrender  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  his  recognition 
of  Philip  as  a  master;  for  he  gives  not  only  his  consent, 
but  his  approbation ,  to  the  entry  of  Philip  within  Ther- 
mopylfle,^  only  exhorting  him,  when  he  comes  there,  to  act 
against  Thebes  and  in  defence  of  the  Bosotian  cities.  This, 
in  an  Athenian  envoy,  argues  a  blindness  little  short  of 
treason.  The  irreparable  misfortune,  both  for  Athens  and 
for  free  Greece  generally,  was  to  bring  Philip  within  Ther* 
mopylsB,  with  power  sumcient  to  put  down  Thebes  and  re* 
constitute  Boeotia — even  if  it  could  have  been  made  sore 
that  such  would  be  the  first  employment  of  his  power.  The 
samb  negotiator,  who  had  begun  his  mission  by  Uie  pre* 
posterous  flourish  of  calling  upon  Phihp  to  give  up  Amphi- 
polls,  ended  by  treacherously  handing  over  to  him  a  new 
conquest  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  acquired. 
ThermopylsB,  betrayed  once  before  by  Ephialtes  the  Ma* 
lian  to  Xerxes,  was  now  betrayed  a  second  time  by  the 
Athenian  envoys  to  an  extra-Hellenic  power  yet  more  for* 
midable. 

■  Demotth.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  87S,  374.  of  the  Athenian  partisans  of  Philip, 

I  translate  the  sabstance  of  the  whose  soldiers  were  in  possession 

argument,  not  the  words.  of  their  country. 

*  ^schinAs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  48.  o.  86.  The  reason  why  some  of  them 
In  rebutting  the  charge  against  appeared  in  his  favour  is  also  ex- 
him  of  haring  betrayed  the  Phoki-  plained  by  JEschinfts  himself,  when 
ans  to  Philip,  iBschinds  (Fals.  Leg.  he  states  that  he  had  pleaded  for 
p.  46,  47)  dwells  upon  the  circum-  them  before  the  Amphiktyonic  as- 
stance,  that  none  of  the  Phokian  sembly,  and  had  obtained  for  them 
exiles  appeared  to  assist  in  the  a  mitigation  of  that  extreme  pen- 
accusation,  and  that  some  three  9ltj  which  their  most  violent  en- 
OS  four  Phokians  and  Boeotians  emles  urged  against  them.  To 
(whom  he  calls  by  name)  were  captives  at  the  mercy  of  their 
ready  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  opponents,  such  an  interference 
his  favour.  might   well   appear  deserving  of 

The  reason  why  none  of  them  gratitude;    quite   apart  f^om   the 

appeared  against  him  appears  to  question,    how    far    iEschinds   a« 

me  sufficiently  explained  by  Demo-  envoy,  by  his  previous  communi- 

sthenAs.    The  Phokians  were  in  a  cations   to   the    Athenian  people, 

state  far  too  prostrate  and  terror-  had  contributed  to  betray  Thermo- 

strioken  to  incur  new  enmities,  or  pyls»  and  the  Phokians  to  Philip, 
to  come  forward  as  accusers  of  one 
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The  ruinous  peace  of  346  b.c.  was  thus  brought  upon 
Athens  not  simply  by  mistaken  impulses  of  her  This  dis- 
own, but  also  by  the  corruption  of -SlschinSs  and  IJacJ'iU 
the  major  part  of  her  envoys.    Demosthenes  brought 
had  certainly  no  hand  in  the  result.     He  stood  l^hJiis  hy 
in  decided  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  the  cor- 
envoys:  a  fact  manifest  as  well  from  his  own  JS?*o^°' 
assurances,    as    from   the  complaints    vented  enyoys. 
against  him,  as  a  colleague  insupportably  troublesome, 
by  ^schines.   Demosthenes  affirms  too,  that  after  fruitless 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  majority,  he  tried  to  msike 
known  their  misconduct  to  his  countrymen  at  home  both 
by  personal  return  and  by  letter;  and  that  in  both  cases  his 
attempts  were  frustrated.    Whether  he  did  all  that  he 
could  towards  this  object,  cannot  be  determined;  but  we 
find  no  proof  of  any  shortcoming.    The  only  point  upon 
which  Demosthenes  appears  open  to  censure,  is,  on  his 
omission  to  protect  empnatically  during  the  debates  of  the 
month  Elapnebolion  at  Athens,  when  the  Fhokians  were 
first  practically  excluded  from  the  treaty.    I  discover  no 
other  fault  estietblished  on  probable  grounds  against  him, 
amidst  the  multifarious  accusations,  chiefly  personal  and 
foreign  to  the  main  issue,  preferred  by  his  opponent. 

respecting  Philokratds — the  actual  mover,   in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  of  all  the  important  resolu-  j     ^^^^^ 
tions  tending  to  bring  about  this  peace — we  ment'and 
learn'^  that  being  impeached  by  HyperidSs  *  not  J°Jjf  ^J?"*" 
long  afterwards,  he  retired  from  Athens  without  phiio- 
Btanding  trial,  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence,  i^ratds. 
Both  he  and  ^schinds  (so  Demosthenes  asserts)  had  re- 
ceived from  Philip  bribes  and  grants  out  of  the  spoils  of 
Olynthus ;  and  Fhilokrates,  especially,  displayed  his  newly- 
acquired  wealth  at  Athens  with  impudent  ostentation.  ^ 
These  are  aUegations  in  themselves    probable,    though 

'  I)emosth.Fals.Leg.  p.876.  This  haying  made  his  aconsatlon  T«ry 

impeaohment    is    allnded    to    by  special.    Having  set  forth  the  ez- 

Hyperidfts  himself  in  his  oration  press  words  of  the  decree  proposed 

in  defence  of  Enxenippns,  recently  and  carried  in  the  pnblio  as8eml)ly 

AiBcioTered  in  an  Egyptian  papyms,  by  PhllokratAs,  he  denounces  the 

and  edited  by  Mr.  Churchill  Bab-  decree     as     misohieTOUS     to    the 

ington,  along  with  fragments  ftrom  people,  and  the  proposer  as  having 

another  oration  of  Hyperid As  (0am-  been  bribed. 

bridge,    1863,    p.    18).    Hyperidds  *  Demosth.  Vals.  Leg.  p.  876,  876, 

takes  soma  oredit  to  himself  for  877,  886. 
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coming  from  apolitical  rivaL  The  peace,  having  disappointed 
every  one's  hopes,  came  speedily  to  be  regarded  with  shatne 
and  regret,  of  which  PhilokratSs  bore  the  brunt  as  its  chief 
author.  Both  Machines  and  Demosthenes  sought  to  cast 
upon  each  other  the  imputation  of  confederacy  with  Phi- 
lokrat^s. 

The  pious  feeling  of  Diodorus  leads  him  to  describe, 
MiMrftbie  with  peculiar  seriousness,  the  divine  judgements 
**«***>  o'»^*  which  fell  on  all  those  concerned  in.  despoiling 
in  the  spo-  the  Delphian  temple.  Fhalsekus,  with  his  mer- 
th**©'*!*^'  cenaries  out  of  Phokis,  retired  first  into  Pelo- 
pMam^  '  ponnesus;  from  thence  seeking  to  cross  to  Ta* 
temple.  rentum,  he  was  forced  back  when  actually  on 
shipboard  by  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  and  passed  into  Krete. 
Here  he  took  service  with  the  inhabitants  of  Knossns  against 
those  of  Lyktus.  Over  the  latter  he  gained  a  victory,  and 
their  city  was  only  rescued  from  him  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  Spartan  kins  Archidamus.  That  prince,  re- 
cently the  auxiliary  ofPnalskus  in  Phokis,  was  now  on 
his  way  across  the  sea  towards  Tarentum,  near  which  city- 
he  was  slain  a  few  years  afterwards.  Phalsekus,  repulsed 
from  Lyktus,  next  laid  siege  to  Kydonia,  and  was  bringing 
up  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  ligntning  arose,  so  violent  that  his  engines  *^were  burnt 
by  the  divine  fire,"  ^  and  he  himself  wiUi  several  soldiers 
perished  in  tiding  to  extinguish  the  flames.  His  remaining 
army  passed  into  Peloponnesus,  where  they  embraced  the 
cause  of  BomeEleian  eiales  against  the  government  of  Elis; 
but  were  vanquished ,  compelled  to  surrender,  and  either 
sold  into  slavery  or  put  to  death.  2  Even  the  wives  of  the 
Phokian  leaders,  who  had  adorned  themselves  with  some 
of  the  sacred  donatives  out  of  the  Delphian  temple,  were 
visited  with  the  like  extremity  of  sunerinff.  And  while 
the  gods  dealt  tiius  rigorously  with  the  authors  of  the  sa- 
crilege, they  exhibited  favour  no  less  manifest  towards  their 
champion  Philip,  whom  they  exalted  more  and  more 
towards  the  pinnacle  of  honour  and  dominion*' 

>  Diodor.  zri.  68.    6x6  tot^  Stloo  mafetUe  Tlndioat*  sit." 

ieop6c  xatt^Xix^iieaY,  Ao.  Some  of  these  mercenariet,  how- 

*  Diodor.  ztI.  61,  69,  6S.  e^er,  who  had  been  employed  in 

*  Diodor.  xri.  64;  Justin,  Tlii.  S.  Phokis,  perished  in  Bioily  in  the 
''Dignam  itaque  qni  a  Dlis  pro-  serrice  of  Tlmoleon— as  has  been 
ximns  habeatnr,  per  qnem  Daoram  already  related. 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OP  346  B.C^  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 
CHiERONEU  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILIP. 

I  HAYE  described  in  my  last  chapter  the  conclasion  of  the 
Sacred  War,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  poiition  of 
Amphikty  onic  assembly  by  Philip ;  together  with  f,|*J "5  *'{ " 
the  dishonourable  peace  of  346  b.o.,  whereby  •lon^of  °the 
Athens,  after  a  war  feeble  in  management  and  SacredWar. 
inglorious  in  result,  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  her 
own  envoys  into  the  abandonment  of  the  pass  of  Thermo* 
pylsB — a  new  sacrifice,  not  required  by  her  actual  position, 
and  more  fatal  to  her  future  security  than  any  of  the  pre- 
▼ions  losses.  This  important  pass,  the  key  of  Greece,  nad 
now  come  into  possession  of  Philip,  who  occupied  it,  to- 
gether  with  thePhokian  territory,  by  a  permanent  garrison 
of  his  own  troops.  ^  The  Amphiktyomc  assembly  had  be- 
come an  instrument  for  his  exaltation.  Both  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  were  devoted  to  his  interest;  rejoicing  in  the 
min  of  their  common  enemies  the  Phokians,  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  more  formidable  power  now  established  on 
their  frontiers.  Though  the  power  of  Thebes  had  been 
positively  increased  by  regaining  Orchomenus  and  Koro- 
neia,  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  the  new  position  of 
PhiHp  brought  upon  her,  as  well  as  upon  Athens  and  the 
rest  of  Greece,  a  degradation  and  extraneous  mastery  such 
as  had  never  beforelseen  endured.  > 

This  new  position  of  Philip,  as  champion  of  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  assembly,  and  within  the  line  of  com-  sentiments 
mon  Grecian  defence,  was  profoundly  felt  by  De-  of  Demo- 
mosthenSs.    A  short  time  after  the  surrender  j2om-*~'** 
of  Thermopylae,  when  the  Thessalian  and  Mace-  mendt  m- 
donian  envoys  had  arrived  at  Athens,  announ-  £'\h*e*"*^* 
cingtherecent  determination  of  the  Amphiktyons  pfiaee,  and 
to  confer  upon  PhOip  the  place  in  that  assembly  ^J^'S'e  "ew 
from  whence  the  Phokians  had  been  just  expelled,  Amphik- 
concurrence  of  Athens  in  this  vote  was  invited;  Sty*of*^* 
but  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  exasperated  Philip. 

I  Bemosth.  Phllipp.  iii.  p.  U9.         xtxo|xi9^ai,xdXXi9TaitcicpaxTsi,  xpic 
*  Bemoeth.  De  Pace,   p.  62.    wvl     8i  Tt(A7]v  itsl  So^rv,  atax^ata,  Ac. 
hk  Oi2paioi«  icpdc  |Aiv  '.h  Tf|V  xu>pav 
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at  the  recent  torn  of  eventsi  were  hardly  disposed  to 
acquiesce.  Here  we  find  Demosthenes  taking  the  cau- 
tious side,  and  strongly  advising  compliance.  He  insists 
upon  tlie  necessity  of  re&aining  from  any  measure  cal- 
culated to  break  the  existing  peace,  however  deplorable 
may  have  been  its  conditions;  and  of  giving  no  pretence 
to  the  Amphiktyons  for  voting  coigoint  war  against  Athens, 
to  be  executed  by  Philip,  i  These  recommendations,  pra- 
dent  under  the  circumstances,  prove  that  Demosthends, 
though  dissatisfied  with  the  peace,  was  anxious  to  keep  it 
now  that  it  was  made;  and  that  if  he  afterwards  came  to 
renew  his  exhortations  to  war,  this  was  owing  to  new  en- 
croachments and  more  menacing  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Philip. 

We  have  other  evidences,  besides  the  Demosthenic 
Sentiments  speech  just  cited,  to  attest  the  effect  of  Philip  > 
t/»-hiV*  °®^  position  on  the  Grecian  mind.  Shortly 
letter  to  after  the  peace,  and  before  the  breaking  up  of 
^b*""*!/"'  *^®  Phokian  towns  into  villages  had  been  fully 
of  ^ree  ^^  carried  into  detail,  Isokrat^s  published  his  letter 
Heiieniim.  addressed  to  Philip — the  Oratio  ad  Philippum. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is,  to  invite  Philip  to  reconcile 
the  four  great  cities  of  Greece — Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Argos;  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  united  force, 
as  well  as  of  Greece  generally;  and  to  invade  Asia,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Persian  empire,  of  liberating 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  of  providing  new  homes  for  the 
unsettled  wanderers  in  Greece.  The  remarkable  point 
here  is,  that  IsokratSs  puts  the  Hellenic  world  under  sub- 
ordination and  pupilage  to  Philip,  renouncing  all  idea  of 
it  as  a  self-sustaining  and  self-regulatinff  system.  He  ex- 
tols Philip's  exploits,  good  fortune,  ana  power,  above  all 
historical  parallels — treats  him  unequivocally  as  the  chief 
of  Greece — and  only  exhorts  him  to  make  as  good  use  of 
his  power,  as  his  ancestor  HeraklSs  had  made  in  early 
times.  3  He  recommends  him,  by  impartial  and  conciliatory 
behaviour  towards  aU,  to  acauire  for  himself  the  same  de- 
voted esteem  among  the  Greeks  as  that  which  now  prevailed 
among  his  own  Macedonian  officers — or  as  that  which  exist- 
ed among  the  LacedsBmonians  towards  the  Spartan  kings.' 

1  Demosth.  De  Faea,  p.  60,  61.  ■  Isokrat.  Or.  t.  »d  Philipp.  s.  91. 

*  Isokratdl,  Or.  t.  ftd  Philipp.  a.     Srav    ov-cui    6ta9^;    toik  *£XXY]vac, 
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Great  and  melancholy  indeed  is  the  change  which  had  come 
over  the  old  age  oflsokratSs,  since  he  published  the  Pane- 
gyrical Oration  (380  b.c. — ^thirtjr.four  years  before),  wherein 
he  invokes  a  united  Pan-hellenic  expedition  against  Asia, 
under  the  joint  guidance  of  the  two  Hellenic  cmefs  by  land 
and  sea — Sparta  and  Athens;  and  wherein  he  indignantly 
denounces  Sparta  for  having,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
introduced  for  her  own  purposes  a  Persian  rescript  to  im- 
pose laws  on  the  Ghrecian  world.  The  prostration  of  Gre- 
cian di^ty,  serious  as  it  was,  involved  in  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  was  far  less  disgraceful  than  that  recommended 
by  Isokrates  towards  Philip — himself  indeed  personally  of 
Hellenic  parentage,  but  a  Macedonian  or  harbarian  (as 
Demosthenes  1  terms  him)  by  power  and  position.  As 
iBschines,  when  employed  in  embassy  from  Athens  to 
Philip,  thought  that  his  principal  duty  consisted  in  trying 
to  persuade  him  by  eloquence  to  restore  Amphipohs  to 
Athens,  and  put  down  Thebes — ^so  IsokratSs  relies  upon 
his  skilful  pen  to  dispose  the  new  chief  to  a  ffood  use  of 
imperial  power — to  make  him  protector  of  Greece,  and 
conqueror  of  Asia.  If  copious  and  elegant  flattery  could 
work  such  a  miracle,  Isokrates  might  hope  for  success. 
But  it  is  painful  to  note  the  increasing  suhservience,  on 
the  part  of  estimable  Athenian  freemen  like  Isokrates,  to 
a  foreign  potentate;  and  the  declining  sentiment  of  Helle- 
nic independence  and  dignitv,  conspicuous  after  the  peace 
of  346  B.C.  in  reference  to  Philip. 

From  Isokrates  as  well  as  from  Demosthenes,  we  thus 
obtain  evidence  of  the  imposing  and  intimida^  Position  of 
ting  effect  of  Philip's  name  in  Greece  after  the  the  Persian 
peace  of  346  b.c.  Ochus,  the  Persian  king,  was  ^fg  ^®^"" 
at  this  time  embarrassed  by  unsubdued  revolt  measnrei 
among  his  subjects;  which  Isokrates  urges  as  roitentn' 
one  motive  for  Philip  to  attack  him.  Not  only  ^*»®''*p*» 
Egypt,  but  also  Phenicia  and  Cyprus,  were  in  *'*  *''** 
revolt  against  the  Persian  king.  One  expedition  (if  not 
two)  on  a  large  scale,  undertaken  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  reconquering  Egypt,  had  been  disgracefulli^  repulsed,  in 
consequence  of  the  aoility  of  the  generals  (Diophantus  an 
Athenian  and  Lamius  a  Spartan)  who    commanded  the 

To6<  iauTobif  ^otaiXiac  ixovTcic,   touc     to6tu)V|   ^v    iOxX7|9^<   xotv6<    Scaai 

V  ixoiipouc  tob^  aoo;  icp6c  ei  ^laxti-     y*^^'^'^)  ^®' 

fiUvouc.    'EaxK  8*  06  x«^"Ov  Tux'^v        *  Demosth.  PhUipp.  ili.  p.  118. 
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GreciaB  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  prince 
Nektanebns.  i  About  the  time  of  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  in 
Greece,  however,  Ochns  appears  to  mive  renewed  with 
better  success  his  attack  on  Cyprus,  Phenicia,  and  Egypt. 
To  reconquer  Cyprus,  he  put  in  requisition  the  force  of 
the  £[arian  prince  Idneus  (brother  and  successor  of  Mau- 
solus  and  Artemisia),  at  this  time  not  only  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also  master  of  the  Grrecian 
islands  Chios,  Kos,  and  Bhodes,  probably  by  means  of  an 
internal  oligarchy  in  each,  who  ruled  in  his  interest  and 
through  his  soldiers.  >  Idrieus  sent  to  Cyprus  a  force  of 
40  triremes  and  8000  mercenary  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  Athenian  Phokion  and  of  Evagoras,  an  exiled  mem- 
ber of  the  dynasty  rei^rning  at  Salamis  in  the  island.  After 
a  long  siege  of  Salamis  itself,  which  was  held  against  the 
Persian  king  by  Protagoras,  probably  another  member  of 
the  same  dynasty — and  after  extensive  operations  through- 
out the  rest  of  this  rich  island,  affording  copious  plunder 
to  the  soldiers,  so  as  to  attract  numerous  volunteers  from 
the  mainland — all  Cyprus  was  again  brought  under  the 
Persian  authority.  5 

The  Phenicians  had  revolted  from  Ochus  at  the  same 
Reconqnest  time  as  the  Cypriots,  and  in  concert  withNekta- 
by  o^hni-  ^®^^^  prince  of  Egypt,  from  whom  they  received 
perfidy  ^f  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Greek  mercenaries 
doniftn  under  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  Of  the  three  great 
prince  Pheuiciau  cities,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus  — 

Tennas.  each  a  separate  political  community,  but  ad- 
ministering their  common  affairs  at  a  joint  town  called 

>  liokratds,  Or.  t.  Philipp.  s.  118;  in  the  latter  half  of  8i6  b.o.  aft«r 

Diodor.  zy.  40, 44, 48.    Diodorus  al-  the  peace. 

lades  three  seyeral  timet  to  this  Compare  Demosth.  De  Rhod.  Iii- 

repnlie  of  Ochut  ftrom  Egypt.   Com-  bertat.  p.  121,  an  oration  four  yean 

pare  Demosth.   De  Bhod.   Libert,  earlier, 

p.  198.  >  Diodor.  zvi.  42-46.    In  the  In- 

Trogue  mention!  three  different  soriptionNo.  87  of  Boeckh^sCorpns 

expeditions  of  Oohns  against  Kgypt  Inscriptt.,  we  find  a  decree  passed 

(Argument,  ad  Justin,  lib.  z.}«  by     the     Athenians     recognising 

•  Isokratfis,  Or.  t.  Philipp.  s.  102.  friendship  and  hospiUlity  with  the 

'Hpiia  Y«  t6v  eOisopajtatov  tu>v  vOv  Sidonian  prince  Strato— from  whom 

rcpl  T^v  jjiictpov,  Ac  they  seem  to  have  reoeired  a  do- 

Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  68.    r,\ktU  nation  of  ten  talents.    The  note  of 

8i  cu>}fctv — xeil  TOv  Kapct  -rdc  vr,9ou(  date  in  this  decree  is  not  preserred ; 

xaTotXap.()divtiv,     Xiov  xal    Ku>v  xal  but  M.  Boeckh  conceircs  it  to  date 

*P68ov,  Ac.    An   oration   delivered  between  Olympiad  101*104. 
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Tripolis,  composed  of  three  separate  walled  circuits,  a 
furlong  apart  from  each  other  —  Sidon  was  at  once  the 
oldest,  the  richest,  and  the  greatest  sufferer  from  Persian 
oppression.  Hence  the  Sidonian  population,  with  their 
prince  TennSs,  stood  foremost  in  the  revolt  against  Ochus, 
employing  their  great  wealth  in  hiring  soldiers,  preparing 
arms,  and  accumulating  every  means  of  defence.  Li  the  first 
outbreak  they  expelled  the  Persian  garrison,  seized  and 
punished  some  of  the  principal  officers,  and  destroyed  the 
adjoining  palace  and  park  reserved  for  the  satrap  or  king. 
Having  farther  defeated  the  neighbouring  satraps  of 
Eilikia  and  Syria,  they  strengthened  the  defences  of  the 
city  by  triple  ditches,  heightened  walls,  and  a  fleet  of  100 
triremes  and  quinqueremes.  Incensed  at  these  proceedings, 
Ochus  marched  with  an  immense  force  &om  Babylon.  But 
his  means  of  corruption  served  him  better  than  his  arms. 
The  Sidonian  prince  Tennes,  in  combination  with  Mentor, 
entered  into  private  bargain  with  him,  betrayed  to  him 
first  one  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  next  nlaced 
the  Persian  army  in  possession  of  the  city-walls.  Ochus^ 
having  slain  the  hundred  citizens  surrendered  to  him, 
together  with  five  hundred  more  who  came  to  him  with 
houghs  of  supplication,  intimated  his  purpose  of  taking 
signal  revenge  on  the  Sidonians  generally;  who  took  the 
desperate  resolution,  first  of  burning  their  fleet  that  no 
one  might  escape — next,  of  shutting  themselves  up  with 
their  families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own  house. 
In  this  deplorable  conflagration  40,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished;  and  such  was  the  wealth  destroyed,  that 
the  privilege  of  searching  the  ruins  was  purchased  for  a 
large  sum  of  monev.  Imitead  of  rewarding  the  traitor 
Tenn^y  Ochus  concluded  the  tragedy  by  putting  him  to 
death,  i 

Flushed  with  this  unexpected  success,  Ochus  marched 
with  an  immense  force  against  Egypt.  He  had  j^econane  ♦ 
in  his  army  10,000  Greeks:  6000  by  requisition  of  Egypt^' 
from  the  6reek  cities  in  Asia  Minor;  3000  by  YnVorce'" 
request  from  Argos;  and  1000  from  Thebes.  ^  under  Men- 
To  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  had  sent  a  like  request,  ^'  *^^ 
hut  had  received  from  both  a  courteous  refusal.     *^  **' 

>  Diodor.  xri. 42, 43, 46.    "Gcoisis        >  Diodor.  xtI.  47;  laokratfts,  Or. 
optimatibus   Bidona  oeplt  Ochus"     xli.  Panathenaio,  1. 171. 
(Txogut,  Argum.  ad  Justin,  lib.  z.). 
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His  army,  Greek  and  Asiatic,  the  largest  which  Persia  had 
sent  forth  for  many  years,  was  distrihuted  into  three 
divisions,  each  commanded  hj  one  Greek  and  one  Persian 
general;  one  of  the  three  divisions  was  confided  to  llentor 
and  the  eunuch  Bagdas,  the  two  ablest  servants  of  the 
Persian  king.  The  Egyptian  prince  Nektanebns,  having 
been  long  aware  of  the  impending  attack,  had  also  as- 
sembled a  numerous  force;  not  less  than  20,000  mercenary 
Greeks,  with  a  far  larger  body  of  Egyptians  and  liibyans. 
He  had  also  taken  special  care  to  put  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile,  wiUi  the  fortress  of  Pelusium  at  its  month,  in 
a  fuU  state  of  defence.  But  these  ample  means  of  defence 
were  rendered  unavailing,  partly  by  his  own  unskilfulness 
and  incompetence,  partly  by  the  ability  and  cunning  of 
Mentor  and  Baffdas.  Nektanebus  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Ethiopia;  sll  Egypt  fell  with  little  resistance  into  the 
hands  of  tne  Persians;  the  fortified  places  capitulated — 
the  temples  were  pillaged,  with  an  immense  booty  to  the 
victors — and  even  the  sacred  archives  of  the  temples  were 
carried  off,  to  be  afterwards  resold  to  the  priests  for  an 
additional  sum  of  money.  The  wealthy  territory  of  Egvpt 
again  became  a  Persian  province,  under  the  satrap  Phe- 
rendates;  while  Ochus  returned  to  Babylon,  with  a  large 
increase  both  of  dominion  and  of  reputation.  The  Greek 
mercenaries  were  dismissed  to  return  home,  with  an  ample 
harvest  both  of  pay  and  plunder.  ^  They  constituted  in  fact 
the  principal  element  of  force  on  both  sides;  some  Greeks 
enabled  the  Persian  king  to  subdue  revolters,^  while  others 
lent  their  strength  to  the  revolters  against  him. 

By  this  re-conquest  of  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  Ochus  re- 
ax.  846-844.  lieved  himself  from  that  contempt  into  which  he 
Pown  of  ^^  fallen  through  the  failure  of  his  former  ex- 
Mentor  M  pedition,'  and  even  exalted  the  Persian  empire 
Tiowroy  of  ^^  ^OTce  and  credit  to  a  point  nearly  as  hi^h  as 
th«  Asiatic  it  had  ever  occupied  before.  The  Khodian  Men- 
MiVefHJr-  ^^>  *o^  *^®  Persian  Bagdas,  both  of  whom  had 
meias  of  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Egyptian  cam- 
Atarneaa.     paign,  became  from  this  time  among  his  most 

■  Blodor.  xri.  47-61.    Ley,  Fata  PaoiXiox  auyxaTc^Tpt^o^itOs,  Ac 

et  Conditio  Agypti  tab  Begoo  Per-  *  Isokratds,  Or.  ir.  Pbilipp.  >.  117, 

•arnm,  p.  26,  26.  121, 160.    Diodoras  placet  the  eao- 

*  I80krat6i,  Or.  It.  Phllipp.  a.  149.  oesifal  ezpeditioni  of  Ochaeagainet 

xal  To(»c  ifitftaiAivouc  t^c  «PX^<  "^^  Phenicia   and   Egypt   daring    the 
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effectiYe  officers.  Bag6a8  accompanied  Ochus  into  the  in« 
terior  provinces,  retaining  his  full  confidence:  while  Mentor, 
rewarded  with  a  sum  of  1 00  talents,  and  loaded  with  E^p- 
tian  plunder,  was  invested  with  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic 
seaboard.  ^  He  here  got  together  a  considerable  body  of 
Greek  mercenaries,  with  whom  he  rendered  signal  service 
to  the  Persian  king.  Though  the  whole  coast  was  under- 
stood to  belong  to  the  Persian  empire,  yet  there  were  many 
separate  strong  towns  and  positions,  held  by  chiefs  who 
had  their  own  military  force ;  neither  paying  tribute  nor 
obeying  orders.  Among  these  chiefs,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  Hermeias,  who  resided  in  the  stronghold  of 
Atameus  (on  the  mainland  opposite  to  Lesbos),  but  had  in 
pay  many  troops  and  kept  garrisons  in  many  neighbouring 
places.  Though  partially  disabled  by  accidental  injury  in 
childhood,  2  Hermeias  was  a  man  of  singular  energy  and 
ability ,  and  had  conquered  for  himself  this  dominion.  But 
what  has  contributed  most  to  his  celebrity,  is,  that  he  was 
the  attached  friend  and  admirer  of  Aristotle;  who  passed 
three  years  with  him  at  Atarneus,  after  the  death  of  Plato 
in  348-347  b.c. — and  who  has  commemorated  his  merits  in 
a  noble  ode.  By  treachery  and  false  promises.  Mentor  se- 
duced Hermeias  into  an  interview,  seized  his  person,  and 

three    yean   between    861-848  b.o.  which  Ocbua  had  fallen  flrom  haying 

(Biodor.  xvi.  40-52).    In  my  judge-  tried  to  reconquer  Egypt  and  haT- 

ment,  they  were  not  executed  until  Ing  been  ignominiou8ly  repulsed — 

after  the  concluilon  of  the  peace  aici)XOcY  (xtl9tv  (Ochus)  oO  (j.6vo>«  ^t- 

between  Philip  and  Athens  in  March  vrfiti^  dXXd  xal  xaTaysXasOtU,   xal 

846  B.C.;  they  were  probably  brought  86^ac  o5tk  f^asiXsueiv  outc  9TpaTT)7Kiv 

to  a  close  in  the  two  summers  of  d^toc  tlvat  (s.  118) ....  out<u  o^ofipa 

346-345  B.o.  The  Discourse  or  Letter  |U|jit97;|iLKvo<    xal    xaTaf:t9pov7](L<voc 

of  Isokrstds  to  Philip  appears  bet-  69'  iiedvTwv  u)c  ouSsic  icwno-rc  xdtt 

t«r  eridenoe  on  this  point  of  ohro-  paaiXtuadvTtuv  (s.  160). 
nology,  than  the  assertion  of  Dio-        The    reoonquest    of    Egypt    by 

dorus.    The  Discourse  of  Isolcratds  Ochus,  with  an  immense  army  and 

was  published    shortly   after   the  a  large  number  of  Greeks  engaged 

peace   of  March  846  B.C.,  and  ad-  on  both  sides,  must  haye  been  one 

dressed  to  a  prince  perfectly  well  of  the  most  impressiye  events  of 

informed  of  all  the  public  eyents  the  age.     Diodorus  may  perhaps 

of  Ms  time.    One  of  the  main  ar-  have  confounded   the  date  of  the 

gnments  used  by  Isokratds  to  in-  flrtt    expedition,    wherein    Ochus 

dace  Philip  to  attack  the  Persian  failed,   with   that   of  the   second, 

empire,  is  the  weakness  of  Ochus  wherein  he  succeeded, 
in  consequence  of  Egypt  and  Phe-  '  Diodor.  xvi.  50-52. 
nicia  being  still  in  revolt  and  un-        *  Strabo,  xiv.   p.  610.    Suidas  v. 

subdued— and   the  contempt   into  Aristotelis— OXt^iac  ix  n«t86c. 
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employed  his  signet-ring  to  send  counterfeit  orders  whereby 
he  oecame  master  of  At^meus  and  all  the  remaining  places 
held  by  Hermeias.  Thus ,  by  successful  perfidy ,  Mentor 
reduced  the  most  vigorous  of  tne  independent  chiefs  on  the 
Asiatic  coast;  after  which,  by  successive  conquests  of  the 
same  kind,  he  at  len^  brought  the  whole  coast  effectively 
under  Persian  dominion,  i 

The  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  lasted 
_  without  any  formal  renunciation  on  either  side 
tween  Phi-  for  more  than  six  years;  from  March  346  b.o.  to 
AthenUnJ*  ^®yo°<l  ^^^8^°""*®^  340  B.C.  But  though  never 
oontina«d'  formally  renounced  during  that  interval,  it  be- 
r*****? *  -  ^*™®  gradually  more  and  more  violated  in  prac- 
nanoution  tice  by  both  parties.  To  furnish  a  consecutive 
ftom  846-  history  of  the  events  of  these  few  years,  is  be- 
**°'  yond  our  power.  "We  have  nothing  to  guide  us 
but  a  few  orations  ofDemosthen^s;  3  which,  while  conveying 

^  Dlodoms  places   the  appoint-  taken  in  the  conqneit  of  Bgypt. 
ment  of  Mentor  to  the  latrapy  of        The    seizure     of    Hermeiu    by 

the  Asiatic  coast,  and  his  seixare  Mentor  must  probably  hare  taken 

of  Hermeias,  in  Olymp.  107, 4  (849-  place  about  843  B.C.    The   st«y  of 

848  S.O.),    immediately   after   the  Aristotle  with  Hermeias  will  prob- 

successftil  inrasion  of  Bgypt.  ably  hare  occupied  the  three  year* 

But  this  date  cannot  be  correct,  between  847  and  844  b.o. 
since   Aristotle   risited  Hermeias        Bespecting    the   chronology    of 

at   Atameus    after   the   death    of  these  erents,  Mr.  Clinton  follows 

Plato,  and  passed  three  years  with  Diodorus:  BShnecke  dissents  from 

him— firom  the  archonship  of  Theo-  him— rightly,    in    my    Judgement 

philos  (348-347  B.C.  Olymp.  108,  1),  (Forschungen,    p.    460-734,    note), 

in  which   year  Plato  died— to  the  Bdhneoke  seems  to  think  that  the 

arcbonship  of  Eubulus  (846-844  B.C.  person    mentioned    in    Demosth. 

Olymp.  108,4)  (Vita  Aristotelis  ap.  Phllipp.  It.  (p.  139,  140)  as  harinir 

Dionys.  Hal.  Epist.  ad  AmmiBum,  been  seised  and  carried  up  prisoner 

c.  6 ;    Bcriptt.  Biographici,  p.  807.  to  the  king  of  Persia,  accused  of 

ed.  Westermann);   Diogen.  Jiaert.  plotting  with  Philip  measures  of 

T.  7.  hostility  against  the  latter-is  Her- 

Here  is  another  reason  confirming  meias.    This   Is  not  in  itself  im- 

the  remark  made  in  my  former  note,  probable,  but  the  authority  of  the 

that  Diodorus  has  placed  the  con-  commentator  Ulpian  seems  hardly 

quest  of  Egypt  by  Oohus  three  or  sufficient  towarrant  us  in positlTely 

four  years  too  early ;  since  the  ap-  asserting  the  identity, 
pointment  of  Mentor  to  the  satrapy        It  is   remarkable   that  Diodorus 

of  the  Asiatic  coast   follows  na-  makes  no  mention  of  the  peace  of 

turally  and  immediately  after  the  846  b.o.    between  Philip   and   the 

distinguished   part  which  he  had  Athenians. 

Delivered  in 

t  Demosthenes,  Philippic  ii b.o.  344—843 

De  Hslonneso,  not  genuine s.c.  843—842 

De  Falsi  Legatione ib. 
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a  lively  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  time,  touch,  byway 
of  allusion  and  as  materials  for  reasoning ,  upon  some  few 
facts;  yet  hardly  enabling  us  to  string  together  those  facts 
into  an  historical  series.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  general 
tendencies  of  this  period  is  all  that  we  can  venture  upon« 
Philip  was  the  ^reat  aggressor  of  the  age.  The  move 
ment  everywhere,  m  or  near  Greece,  began 
with  him ,  and  with  those  parties  in  the  various  an2r?n^*'*  * 
cities  f  who  acted  on  his  instigation  and  looked  p^f^®"  ^' 
up  to  him  for  support.  We  hear  of  his  direct  ererywhere 
intervention,  or  of  the  effects  of  his  exciting  throughout 
suggestions,  everywhere;  in  Peloponnesus,  at  '®*®*" 
Ambrakia  and  Leukas,  in  Euboea,  and  in  Thrace.  The  in« 
habitants  of  Megalopolis,  MessSne  and  Argos,  were  solicit- 
ing  his  presence  in  JPeloponnesus,  and  his  active  coopera- 
tion affainst  Sparta.  Philip  intimated  a  purpose  of  going 
there  himself,  and  sent  in  the  mean  time  soldiers  and 
money,  with  a  formal  injunction  to  Sparta  that  she  must  re- 
nounce all  pretension  to  Messend.  ^  He  established  a  foot- 
ing in  Eli8,3  by  furnishing  troops  to  an  oligarchical  faction, 
and  enabling  them  to  become  masters  of  the  government, 
after  a  violent  revolution.  Connected  probably  with  this 
intervention  in  Elis,  was  his  capture  of  the  three  Eleian 
colonies,  Pandosia,  Bucheta,  and  Elateia,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Epirotic  Kassopia,  near  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia.  He 
made  over  these  three  towns  to  his  brother-in-law  Alexan- 
der, whom  he  exalted  to  be  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Molos- 
sians^ — deposing  the  reigning  prince  Arrhybas.  He  far- 
ther attacked  the  two  principal  Grecian  cities  in  that 
region — Ambrakia  and  Leukas;  but  herehe  appears  to  have 
failed.^    Detachments  of  his  troops  showed  themselves  near 

JEtchin^tf    De  Falilk  Legatione      b.o.  848—842 

DemotthenAt  De  Ghenoneso         b.o.  842—341 

Philipp.  ili ib. 

Philipp.  It B.o.  841—340 

ad  Philipp.  Epist b.o.  840-889 

'  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  61;  Phi-  p.  t4;  Demosth.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  424- 
lippio  li.  p.  69.  486  ;  Philippic  iii.  p.  117-120 ;   Phi- 

•  Demoith.   Pais.    Leg.   p.   424;     lippio  ir.  p.  188. 

Pausan.  ir.  28,  8.  Ab    these    enterprisee    of  Philip 

*  Juetin,  Tiii.  6.  Diodorua  atatei  against  Ambrakia  and  Leukas  are 
that  Alexander  did  not  become  not  noticed  in  the  second  Philip- 
prince  until  after  the  death  of  pic,  but  only  in  orations  of  later 
Arrhybas  (xri.  72).  date,    we    may    perhaps   presume 

«Pseudo-Demostli.DeHalonne80,     that  they  did  not  take  place  till 
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emphatically  that  Philip  was  animated  with  the  best 
sentiments  towards  Athens ,  and  desired  only  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  rendering-  service  to  her — and  offering  to 
review  and  amend  the  terms  of  the  late  peace.  Such  gen« 
eral  assurances  of  friendship ,  given  witn  eloquence  and 
emphasis,  produced  considerskble  effect  in  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly,  as  they  had  done  from  the  mouth  of  JBschines 
duriuffthediscussions  on  the  peace.  The  proposal  of  Python 
was  tcScen  up  by  the  Athenians,  and  two  amendments  were 
proposed.  1.  Instead  of  the  existing  words  of  the  peace — 
"That  each  party  should  have  what  they  actually  had" — it 
was  moved  to  substitute  this  phrase — ^"That  each  party 
should  have  their  own.''  ^  2.  That  not  merely  the  alhes  of 
Athens  and  of  Philip,  but  also  all  the  other  Greeks,  should 
be  included  in  the  peace;  That  all  of  them  should  remain 
free  and  autonomous ;  That  if  any  of  them  were  attacked, 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  on  botn  sides  would  lend  them 
armed  assistance  forthwith.  3.  That  Philip  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  restitution  of  those  places,  Doriskus,  Ser- 
reium,  &c.,  which  he  had  captured  from  Kersobleptes  after 
the  day  when  peace  was  sworn  at  Athens. 

The  first  amendment  appears  to  have  been  moved  by 
a  citizen  named  Hegesippus,  a  strenuous  anti-philippising 
politician,  supporting  the  same  views  as  Demosthenes. 
Python,  with  the  other  envoys  of  Philip,  present  in  the 
assembly,  either  accepted  these  amendments,  or  at  least 
did  not  protest  against  them.  ^He  partook  of  the  public 
hospitality  of  the  city  as  upon  an  understanding  mutually 
settled.  2  Hegesippus  with  other  Athenians  was  sent  to 
Macedonia  to  procure  the  ratification  of  Philip;  who  ad- 
mitted the  justice  of  the  second  amendment,  onered  arbi- 
tration respecting  the  third,  but  refused  to  ratify  the  first 
— disavowing  both  the  general  proposition  and  the  subse- 
quent acceptance  of  his  envoys  at  Athens.'    Moreover  he 

embassy  to  which  the  second  Phi-  6}«.oXoYttTai    &lxaiov   clvst,    Ixatt- 

lippic  of  BemosthenAs  provides  or  pouc  Cyctv  xa  laurcbv,  df&^isl)^- 

introduces   a  reply.    I  agree  with  Tti  (Philip)  {jliq  8e6(uxivai,  {xr^fis  tooc 

Bohneoke    in   regarding  this  sup-  rpis^s^C'caiOT' Klpif]xivati:p6;u(j.d<,&c 

position  as  improbable.  Compare  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p. 

'  Pseudo  •  Demosth.   De   Halon-  398. 

neso,  p.  81.    Iltpl  8i  t^<:  tlprjv>)<:,  f)v  «  Pseudo -Demosth.   De    Halon- 

ifioaav    T^fjLiy    oi    icpi9()ci;    ot  neso,  p.  81.  See  Ulpian  ad  Demosth. 

«ap'txetvoUTc»fjL994vTt«  ticav-  Pals.  Leg.  p.  364. 

opStboasQai,    Srt    iiT7)vu>p9u>-  *  Pseudo  -  Demosth.   De    Halon- 

od{i.s9a|    o    icapd  icoiaty   dvOptuTcoi;  neso,   p.  81,   84,  86.    d{X9iaf)T2T«i  (if) 
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displaced  great  harshness  in  the  reception  of  Hegesippus 
and  hiB  coUeagues;  banishing  from  Macedonia  the  Atne- 
nian  poot  XenokleidSsi  for  naving  shown  hospitality  to- 
wards them.i  The  original  treaty  therefore  remained 
unaltered. 

Hegesippus  and  his  coUea^es  had  gone  to  Macedonia, 
not  simply  to  present  for  Philip's  acceptance  b.g.  849. 
the  two  amendments  just  indicated,  but  also  to  iMapate 
demand  from  him  the  restoration  of  the  little  Haion- 
island  of  Halonnesus  (near  Skiathos),  which  he  neaua. 
had  taken  since  the  peace.  Philip  denied  that  the  island 
belonged  to  the  Athenians,  or  that  they  had  any  right  to 
make  such  a  demand;  affirming  that  he  had  taken  it,  not 
from  them,  but  from  a  pirate  named  Sostratus,  who  was 
endangering  the  navigation  of  the  neighbouring  sea — and 
that  it  now  belonged  to  him.  If  the  Athenians  disputed 
this,  be  offered  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration;  to 
restore  the  island  to  Athens,  should  the  arbitrators  decide 
against  him — or  to  give  it  to  her,  even  should  they  decide 
in  his  favour.* 

Since  we  know  that  Philip  treated  Hegesippus  and 
the  otber  envoys  with  peculiar  harshness,  it  is  The  Athe- 
probable  that  the  diplomatic  argument  between  ^^l^  ^ 
them,  about  Halonnesus  as  well  as  about  other  accept 
matters,  was  conducted  with  angry  feeling  on  ^^J*®"  °' 
both  sides.  Hence  an  island,  in  itself  small  and  ai  a  farour, 
insignificant,  became  the  subject  of  prolonged  ^'^•[f*"? 
altercation  for  two  or  three  years.  When  Hege-   oVit^as  °^ 
sippus  and  Demosthenes  maintained  that  Philip  ^^^^  '<9^*- 

^Kfiiuxdvai  (Philip  oontenda  that  ha  tented.    Bat  In  mjr  Judgement  it 

never  tendered  the  terms  of  peace  was  no  constmotion  of  the  original 

for  amendment)  |&y)8(  too;  i:pio3ti<  treaty,  nor  was  there  any  lophistry 

"cauT*    Klpii]«Kvat   rpo<   Ofiiac on  the  part  of  Athena.    It  waa  an 

ToOto  8(  t6  eicav6p9u}|jia  (the  aecond  amended  clanae,  preeented  by  the 

amendment)    6fjLoXo7tt>v   av  x^   eici-  Athenians  in  place  of  the  original. 

oToX{,u)cdxouaTt,  fitxaidvT*  alvai  xal  They     never     affirmed     that     the 

^iyt9Ha\f  Ac.  amended  olanae   meant  the  aame 

'  Hegesippus     was    much     de-  thing  as  the  clauae  prior  to  amend- 

nonnced  by  the  philippiaing  oratora  ment.   On  the  contrary,  they  imply 

at  Athena  (Demoatb.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  that  the  meaning  is  not  the  same 

364).    Hi 8   embassy  to  Philip   has  ~and  it  Is   on  that   ground    that 

been  treated  by  some  authors  as  they  submit  the  amended  form  of 

enforcing    a    ''grossly   sophistical  words. 

construction  of  an   article   in  the  *  Compare   Paeudo-Deraoath.  De 

peace,"    which   Philip    juatly    re-  Halouneao,  p.  77,  and  the  Eplatola 
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had  wronged  the  Athenians  about  Halonnesus,  and  that 
it  could  only  be  received  from  him  in  restitution  of  rightfol 
Athenian  ownership,  not  as  a  g}it propria  moiu — ^^schines 
and  others  treated  the  question  with  derision,  as  a  contro- 
versy about  syllables.  ^  "Philip  (they  said)  offers  to  give 
us  Halonnesus.  Let  us  take  it  and  set  the  question  at  rest. 
What  need  to  care  whether  he  gives  it  to  us,  or  gives  it 
back  to  us?"  The  comic  writers  made  various  jests  on  the 
same  verbal  distinction,  as  though  it  were  a  mere  silly 
subtlety.  But  though  party-orators  and  wits  might  here 
find  a  point  to  turn  or  a  sarcasm  to  place,  it  is  certain 
that  well-conducted  diplomacy,  modem  as  well  as  ancient, 
has  been  always  careful  to  note  the  distinction  as  important. 
The  question  here  had  no  reference  to  capture  during 
war,  but  during  peace.  No  modern  diplomatist  will  accept 
restitution  of  what  has  been  unlawfully  taken,  if  he  is  called 
upon  to  recognise  it  as  gratuitous  cession  from  the  captor. 
The  plea  of  f  hilip — that  he  had  taken  the  island,  not  from 
Athens,  but  from  the  pirate  Sostratus — was  not  a  valid 
excuse,  assuming  that  tne  island  really  belonged  to  Athens. 
If  Sostratus  had  committed  piratical  damage,  Philip  ought 
to  have  applied  to  Athens  for  redress,  which  he  evidently 
did  not  do.  It  was  only  in  case  of  redress  being  refused, 
that  he  could  be  entitled  to  right  himself  by  force;  and 
even  then,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  taking  of  the 
island  could  give  him  any  right  to  it  against  Athens.  The 
Athenians  refused  his  proposition  of  arbitration;  partly 
because  they  were  satisned  of  their  own  right  to  the  island 
— partly  because  they  were  jealous  of  admitting  Philip 
to  any  recognised  right  of  interference  with  their  insular 
ascendency.  2 

Halonnesus  remained  under  garrison  by  Philip,  forming 
Halonnesus  One  among  many  topics  of  angry  communication 
taken  and  ^y  letters  and  by  envoys,  between  him  and 
xepris^aia  Athens — until  at  length  (seemingly  about  341 
Phn****  d  ^'O')  *^®  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  island 
the  ^the^-  of  Peparethus  retook  it  and  carried  off  his 
nians.  garrison.  Upon  this  proceeding  Philip  addressed 

Philippi,  p.  169.    The  former  aaya,  Pbilip^a  letter  agrees  as  to  the 

iXsYs  5e  xal  itpoc  Ufiiac  toioutouc  \6-  main  facts. 

^  TOUC)  Sts  icpoc  adrov  gnptv^sO-  ■  ^schinfis  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  65.C* 

aaficv,  (be  >.{)9Taca9sX6|jLtvoc'cauTi)v  SO.   iccpi  o'^XXafiuri  dis^tpofjic'voCi  Ac 

T7JV   v^3ov   xTTjVatTO,    xttt   :ipo(i7|Vttv  '  Pscudo  -  Pemosth.    De  liklou- 

auTJ)v  iauTOu  eivat.  neso,  p.  76.80. 
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several  remonstranceSy  both  to  the  Feparethians  and  to  the 
Athenians.  Obtaining  no  redressi  he  attacked  PeparSthuSy 
and  took  severe  revenge  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  Athe- 
nians then  ordered  their  admiral  to  make  reprisals  upon 
him,  so  that  the  war,  though  not  yet  actually  declared;  was 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  towards  renewaL  * 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Halonnesus  that  Athens  found 
herself  beset  by  Philip  and  the  philippising  MoTements 
factions.  Even  her  own  frontier  on  the  side  of  the  phi- 
to  wards  Boootia  now  required  constant  watching,  faction? 
since  the  Thebans  lyid  been  relieved  from  their  ^  Megarft 
Phokian  enemies;  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  ~»t  '^^ 
keep  garrisons  of  hoplites  at  Drymus  and  Eretri*. 
Panaktum.3  In  Megara  an  insurgent  party  under  Perilaus 
bad  laid  plans  for  seizing  the  city  tnrough  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  rhilip's  troops,  which  could  easily  be  sent  from 
the  Macedonian  army  now  occupying  Phokis,  by  sea  to 
Pegs,  the  Megarian  port  on  the  Sxissiean  Gulf.  Apprised 
of  this  conspiracy,  the  Megarian  government  solicited  aid 
from  Athens.  Phokion,  conducting  the  Athenian  hoplites 
to  Megara  with  the  utmost  celerity,  assured  the  safety  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  re-established  the  Long 
Walls  to  NissMi,  so  as  to  render  it  always  accessible  to 
Athenians  by  sea.>  In  Euboea,  the  cities  of  Oreus  and 
Eretria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  philippising  leaders,  and 
became  hostile  to  Athens.  In  Oreus,  tne  greater  part  of 
the  citizens  were  persuaded  to  second  the  views  of  Philip's 
chief  adherent  Phuistid^s;  who  prevailed  on  them  to  silence 
the  remonstrances,  and  imprison  the  person,  of  the  opposing 
leader  Euphrssus,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Phi- 
listidSs  then,  watching  his  opportumty,  procured  the 
introduction  of  a  body  of  Macedonian  troops,  by  means  of 

'  Ef ictol.  PblUpp.  »p.  ]>«m08tb.  ftnj  one   pMrtioaUr   outmareb    to 

p.  16S.     The   oration  of  Pteado-  these  pUoee,  but  » ttanding  guard 

Demoathendt  De  Halonneao  ia  »  kept  there  since  the  ezpoaure  of 

diaeouTse  addreaaed  to  the  people  the  northern    frontier    of   Attioa 

on  one  of  tbeae  eplatolary  com-  after  the  peaee.  Vor  the  great  im- 

mnnioationa  of  Philip,  brought  by  portanoe  of  Panaktunii  as  a  frontier 

aome   enrojra   who  had    also  ad-  position  between  Athena  and  The- 

dressed  the  people  vivd  voce.  The  bes,  see  ThucydidAs,  t.  as,  36,  88^ 
letter  of  Philip  adverted  to  aereral         >  Demoath.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  868, 436, 

other  topioe  besides,   but  that  of  U6,  448;  Philippic  It.  p.  133;  De 

Halonnesus  came  first.  GoronA,  p.  884;  Plutarch,  Phokion, 

*  Demosth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  446.    I  o.  16. 
'take  these  words  to  denote  r  not 
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whom  he  assured  to  himself  the  rule  of  the  city  as  Philip's 
instrument;  while  Euphrffius,  agonised  with  orief  and 
alarm,  slew  himself  in  prison.  At  Eretria,  Kleitcurchils 
with  others  carried  on  the  like  conspiracy.  Having  expelled 
their  principal  opponents,  and  refused  admission  to  Athe- 
nian envoysi  they  procured  1000  Macedonian  troops  under 
Hipponikus ;  they  tnus  mastered Eretria  itself,  and  destroyed 
the  fortified  seaport  called  Forthmus,  in  order  to  break  the 
easy  communication  with  Athens.  OreusandEretriaare  re- 
presented by  Demosthenes  as  suffering  miserable  oppression 
under  these  two  despots,  Philistidi&s  and  Kleitarchus.  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Chalkis,  the  chief  city  in  Euboea,  appears 
to  have  been  stiU  free,  and  leaning  to  Athens  rather  than 
to  Philip,  under  the  predominant  influence  of  a  leading 
citizen  named  E[allias. 

At  this  time,  it  appears,  Philip  was  personally  occupied 
B.C.  848-341.  ^^^^  operations  in  Thrace,  where  he  passed  at 
Philip  in  least  eleven  months,  and  probably  more,'  leav- 
diV*uuT  ^  *^®  management  of  affairs  in  Eubosa  to  his 
about  the  commauders  in  Phokis  and  Thessaly.  He  was 
BoBphorm  j^Q^f  seemingly  preparing  his  schemes  for 
TeBpont-l  masteringthe  important  outlets  from  the  Euxine 
Diopeithis  into  the  ^gean — the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont 
for^AthenV  — fti^d  the  Greek  cities  on  those  coasts.  Upon 
^  the  these  straits  depended  the  main  supply  ofim- 

Phillip*"****  ported  com  for  Athens  and  a  large  part  of  the 
^^i^h'th***     Grecian  world;  and  hence  the  great  value  of  the 
KftTdiani      Athenian  possession  of  the  Chersonese, 
against  Respecting  this  peninsula,  angry  disputes 

Hoit?ie  ^ow  arose.  To  protect  her  settlers  there  estab- 
coiiisioni  lished,  Athens  had  sent  Diopeithes  with  a  body 
piain^ti™'  of  mercenaries — unprovided  with  pay,  however, 
against  and  left  to  levy  contributions  where  they  could; 
DiopeithAs.  ^iiiig  Philip  had  taken  under  his  protection  and 
garrisoned  Kardia — a  citv  situated  within  the  peninsula 
near  its  isthmus,  but  ill-disposed   to  Athens,  asserting 

*  The  general  state  of  things,  as  -De  Ohersoneso,   p.    98,  99,  104 ; 

here  giren,  at  Oreus  and  Sretria,  Philipp.  lii.  p.  112,  116,  125,  186. 

existed  at  the  time  when  Demo-        8ouXe6ou9i7(}A.a9Tijoup.tvot 

sthends  dellrered  his  two  orations  xal   9Tptf)Xou|iL(vot   (the   people    of 

-the  third  Philippic  and  the  ora-  Eretria  under  Kleltarohus,  p.  li^). 

tlon  on  the  Chersonese ;  In  the  •  Demosth.  De  Chersoneso,  p.  99. 
late  spring  and  summer  of  341  b.c. 
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independence  andadmitted  at  thepeaceof  346  B.o.yby  ^schi- 
nes  and  the  Athenian  envoys,  as  an  ally  of  Philip  to  take 
part  in  the  peace-oaths.  ^  In  conjunction  with  the  Kardi- 
ansy  Philip  had  appropriated  and  distributed  lands  which 
the  Athenian  settlers  affirmed  to  be  theirs;  and  when  they 
complained  he  insisted  that  they  should  deal  with  Kardia 
as  an  independent  city,  by  reference  to  arbitration. >  This 
they  refused,  though  their  envoy  ^schinSs  had  recognised 
Kardia  as  an  independent  ally  of  Philip  when  the  peace 
was  sworn. 

Here  was  a  state  of  conflicting  pretensions  out  of  which 
hostilities  were  sure  to  ffrow.  The  Macedonian  troops 
overran  the  Ghersonesci  while  Diopeithds  on  his  side  made 
excursions  out  of  the  peninsulai  invading  portions  of  Thrace 
subject  to  Philip;  who  sent  letters  of  remonstrance  to 
Athens.  3  While  thus  complaining  at  Athens,  Philip  was 
at  the  same  time  pushing  his  conquests  in  Thrace  against 
the  Thradan  princes  E^rsobleptes,  Terds,  and  Sitalkes,^ 
upon  whom  the  honorary  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship  had 
been  conferred. 

The  complaints  of  Philip,  and  the  speeches  of  his 
partisans  at  Athens,  raised  a  strong   feeling  acou- 
against  Biopeithes  at  Athens,  so  that  tne  people  sationt 
seemed  disposed  to  recall  and  punish  him.    It  DlopeUhAi 
is  against  this  step  that  Demosthenes  protests  at  Athens, 
in  his  speech  on  the  Chersonese.     Both  that  phuipt 
speech;  and  his  third  Philippic  were  delivered  piling 
in  341-340  b.o.;  seemingly  m  the  last  half  of  Demo""" 
341  B.C.    In  both,  he  resumes  that  energetic   ithendi 
and  uncompromising  tone  of  hostility  towards  2im— **' 
Philip,  which  had  characterized  the  first  Philip-  speech  on 
pic  and  the  Olynthiacs.    He  calls  upon  his  coun-  gonege,^'' 
trymen  not  only  to  sustain  DiopeithSs,  but  also  and  third 
to  renew  the  war  vigorously  against  Philip  in  ^'^^"pp*®- 
every  other  way.  Philip  (he  says),  while  pretending  in  words 
to  keep  the  peace,  had  long  ago  broken  it  by  acts,  and  by 
aggressions  in  numberless  quarters.  If  Athens  chose  to  imi- 
tate him  by  keeping  the  peace  in  name,  let  her  do  so;  but 
at  any  rate,  let  her  imitate  him  also  by  prosecuting  a 

1  Demosih.  oont.Aristokrat.  p.  677;  *  Demosth.  De  Ohenoneso,  p.  98 ; 

DeFals.Leg.  p.S96;De0her8oneso,  Pseado-Bemosth.    De    Halonneso, 

p.  104,  106.  p.   87 ;    Epistol.    PhiHpp.    ap.   Do- 

*Psendo-Demo8th.DeHalonne80,  mosth.  p.  161. 

p.  87.  *  Epistol.  Fhilipp.  1.  o. 
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strenaous  war  in  reality.^  Chersonesus,  the  ancient  pos* 
session  of  AthenSi  could  be  protected  only  by  encouraging 
and  reinforcing  Diopeithes;  Byzantium  also  was  sure  to 
become  the  next  object  of  Philip's  attack,  and  ought  to  be 
preserved,  as  essential  to  the  interests  of  Athens,  though 
hitherto  the  Byzantines  had  been  disaffected  towards  her. 
But  even  these  interests,  important  as  they  were,  must  be 
viewed  only  as  parts  of  a  still  more  important  whole.  The 
Hellenic  world  altogether  was  in  imminent  danger;^  ovei^ 
ridden  by  Philip's  prodigious  military  force;  torn  in  pieces 
by  local  factions  leaning  upon  his  support;  and  sinking 
every  day  into  degradation  more  irrecoverable.  There 
was  no  hope  of  rescue  for  the  Hellenic  name  except  from 
the  energetic  and  well-directed  military  action  of  Athens. 
She  must  stand  forth  in  all  her  might  and  resolution;  her 
citizens  must  serve  in  person,  pay  direct  taxes  readily, 
and  forego  for  the  time  their  festival-fund;  when  they  had 
thus  shown  themselves  ready  to  bear  the  real  pinch  and 
hardship  of  the  contest,  then  let  them  send  round  envoys  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  other  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy.  > 
Such,  in  its  general  tone,  is  the  striking  haranfirue 
B.o.  841-S40.  Iniown  as  the  third  Philippic.  It  appears  that 
increM«d  the  Athenians  were  now  coming  round  more 
influenoe  i^to  harmony  with  Demosthenes  than  they  had 
•then«i^at  over  been  before.  They  perceived — what  the 
AtheSi"  orator  had  long  ago  pointed  out — that  Philip 
expedition  went  on  pushing  from  one  acquisition  to  another, 
sent  upon     and  became  only  the  more  dangerous  in  pro- 

his  motion  .•  xi.  •  z.       mt_         ^ 

to  BaboM  portion  as  others  were  quiescent.  They  were 
— Orene  really  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  two  import- 
1%  liber.  &iit  positions  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus. 
ated,  and  From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia, 

detached'  the  positive  influence  of  Demosthenes  in  deter- 
^m  mining  the  proceedings  of  his  countrymen,  be- 

^'  comes  very  considerable.    He  had  already  been 

employed  several  times  as  envoy — to  Peloponnesus  (344- 
343  B.C.),  to  Ambrakia,  Leiikas,  Korkyra,  the  Illyrians,  and 
Thessaly.  He  now  moved,  fir§t  a  mission  of  envoys  to 
Eubosa,  where  a  plan  of  operations  was  probably  concerted 
with  Kallias  and  the  Chalkidians — and  subsequently,  the 
despatch  of  a  military  force  to  the  same  island,  against 

»  Philippic  iil.  p.  112.  •  Philippic  iii.  p.  lis,  119. 

•  Philippic  iii.  p.  129,  130.  ' 
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Oreufl  and  Ereiria.t     This  expedition,  commanded  by 
Phokion,  was  successfxil.     Oreus  and  Eretria  were  liber- 
ated;  Kleitarchus  and  Philistidds,  with  the  Macedonian 
troopBi  were  expelled  from  the  island,  though  both  in  Tain 
tried  to  propitiate  Athens.  >    Kallias  also,  with  the  Chalki* 
dians  of  JSuboBa,  and  the  Megarians,  contributed  as  auxili- 
aries to  this  success.  9    On  his  proposition,  supported  by 
Demosthenes,  the  attendance  and  tribute  &om  deputies  of 
the  Euboic  cities  to  the  synod  at  Athens,  were  renounced;  and 
iu  place  of  it  was  constituted  an  Euboic  synod,  sitting  at 
OhaUds;  independent  of,  yet  allied  with,  Athens*^   In  this 
Euboic  synod  S^allias  was  the  leading  man;  forward  both 
as  a  partisan  of  Athens  and  as  an  enemy  of  Philip.    He 
pushed  his  attack  beyond  the  limits  of  Eubooa  to  the  Gulf 
of  PagassB,  from  whence  probably  came  the  Macedonian 
troops  who  had  formed  the  gaiTison  of  Oreus  under  Phili- 
stides.    He  here  captured  several  of  the  towns  allied  with 
or  garrisoned  by  Philip;  together  with  various  Macedonian 
vessels,  the  crews  of  which  he  sold  as  slaves.    For  these 
successes  the  Athenians  awarded  to  him  a  public  vote  of 
thanks.  >    He  also  employed  himself  (during  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  341-34U  b.o.)  in  travelling  as  missionary 
through  Peloponnesus,  to  organise  a  confederacy  against 
Philip.    In  that  mission  he  strenuously  urged  the  cities 
to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Athens,  in  the  ensuing 
month  Anthesterion  (February),  340  b.c.    But  though  he 
made  flattering  announcement  at  Athens  of  concurrence 
and  support  promised  to  him,  the  projected  congress  came 
to  nothing.  0 

'  Bemosth.  Da  Goron^  p.  26S.  AiohinAs  giTei  here  a  long  de- 

*  Biodor.  XTi.  74.  tail  of  allegations,  about  the  cor- 

*  Bteithanne  Byx.  t.  'Qpcic  mpt     intrigues     between     Bemo- 

*  iBechinAtadr.Ktesiphont.  p.  e7|  sthenAs  and  Kallias  at  Athens. 
<B.  iBschiuAs  greatly  stigmatises  Many  of  these  allegations  are  im- 
BemosthenAs  for  baring  deprlred  possible  to  reconcile  with  what 
the  Athenian  synod  of  these  im-  we  know  of  the  course  of  history 
portant  members.  But  the  Euboean  at  the  time.  We  must  recollect 
members  certainly  had  not  been  that  ^schinfts  makes  the  statement 
productiTe  of  any  good  to  Athens  eleven  years  after  the  erents. 
1>7theirattendanoe,realornoininal,  *  Spistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Bemotth. 
^t  ber  synod,  for  some  years  past.  p.  159. 

^he  formation    of  a  firee  Euboic  *  iBschinfts   adr.   Ktesiph.   L   o. 

•ynod   probably  afforded  the  best  ^schinfts  here  specifies  the  month, 

«hauee   of  ensuring  real  harmony  but   not  the   year.    It  appears  to 
between  the  island  and  Athens. 
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B.O.  t40 
(Spring). 
Mission 
of  Demo- 
sthenAt 
to  the 
Ohenonete 
and  Byx»n- 
tiam— bit 
important 
•errioes  in 
detaching 
the  Byxan- 
tinei  from 


While  the  important  ■ucceas  inEabcDa  relieved  Athens 
from  anxiety  on  that  side,  Demosthen^  ms 
sent  as  envoy  to  the  Chersonese  and  to  Byzaa» 
tinm.  He  would  doubtless  encourage  Diopei* 
thds,  and  may  perhaps  have  carried  to  him  some 
reinforcements.  But  his  services  were  prin* 
cipally  useful  at  Byzantium.  That  city  had  long 
been  badly  disposed  towards  Athens — from  re- 
collections of  the  Social  War,  and  from  jealoosy 
about  the  dues  on  corn-ships  passing  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  moreover,  it  had  been  for  some  time  in 
PhUipT^imd  alliance  with  Philip;  who  was  now  exerting  all 
the^Sto  ^  efforts  to  prevail  on  the  Byzantines  to  join 
aiiiMoa  him  in  active  warfare  against  Athens.  So  effect- 
wiui  ivelv  did  Demosthenes  employ  his  eloquence 

'"^  at  Byzantium,  that  he  frustrated  this  purpose, 
overcame  the  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the  citizens,  and 
brought  them  to  see  how  much  it  concerned  both  their  in- 
terest and  their  safety  to  combine  with  Athens  in  resisting 
the  farther  preponderance  of  Philip.  The  Byzantines,  to- 
gether with  their  allies  and  neighbours  the  Perinthians, 
contracted  alliance  with  Athens.  Demosthenes  takes  just 
pride  in  having  achieved  for  his  countrymen  this  success 
as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  in  spite  of  adverse  prob- 
abilities. Had  Philip  been  able  to  obtain  the  active  cooper- 
ation of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  he  would  have  become 
master  of  the  corn-supply  and  probably  of  the  Hellespont 
also,  so  that  war  in  those  regions  would  have  become  al- 
most impracticable  for  Athens.  > 

As  this  unexpected  revolution  in  the  policy  of  B3rzan- 
B.a  840.  tium  was  eminentlv  advantageous  to  Atheiis,  so 
PhUip  it  was  proportionally  mortifying  to  Philip ;  who 


me  that  Anthestorion,  840  Bja. 
(Olymp.  109,  4),  is  the  moat  likely 
date;  though Bdhneoke  and  others 
plaoe  it  a  year  earlier. 

I  Demosth.  De  Ooroni,  p.  264, 
804,  808.  f)ouX6|Uvoc  t^c  eiTono|Aic(ac 
x6piOc  TKviaQat,  (Philip,)  leapcXQwv 
i«l  6pq4Y)c  BuCavxlouc  ou}X|iLixo<>c 
SvTa«  a6T(j»  t6  fiiv  icpwTov  T)£tou  au|&- 
icoXifMiv  t6v  icp6c  6|&ac  leoXcfiov,  Ao. 

f)  |tiv  iv^ii  KoXlxtta  ....  dtrcl  8i 
toi  t6v  *£XXigaicovTOv  ix*^v  ^IXiicicov, 


Xa{)6vTa  BuCdivTiov,  eupucoXtpLcIv  to6c 
BuCttvTiouc  |m8'  ^|iLU>v  «p6«  sAtov 
(iicoi7)9t<v)  ....  Tic  6  ico>X6e«c  tov 
^£XXi^«KOvTov  dXXoTpitoO^vaixaT*  ixaU 
vouc  TOUC  XP^**^"^*  (P'  ^^'^ 

Compare  iEechinto  ady.  Kteaiph. 
p.  90. 

ThatDemoithenfis  foresaw,  layer- 
al  months  earlier,  the  plans  of 
Philip  upon  Byzantium,  is  evident 
from  the  orations  De  Ghersoneso^ 
p.  98-106,  and  Philippic  iii.  p.  U&. 


Cbav,  XO. 
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resented  it  so  mueli,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  comaen«M 
commenced  the  siege  of  Perinthos  by  land  and  ^^^  '**^^ 
sea,i  a  little  before  Midsummer  340  b.o.    He  Pezinthat— 
brought  up  his  fleet  through  the  Hellespont  f^owS*** 
into  the  Propontis,  and  protected  it  in  its  pas*  the  oher- 
sage,  against  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  in  the  J  JJumSToii 
Chersonese, 2  by  causing  his  land-force  to  tra-  of  war  hj 
verse  and  lay  waste  that  peninsula.    This  was  fL*^i^" 
a  violation  of  Athenian  territory,  adding  one  hfm. 
more  to  the  already  accumulated  causes  of  war. 
At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  he  now  let  loose  his 
cruisers  against  the  Athenian  merchantmen,  many  of  which 
he  captured  and  appropriated.     These  captures,  together 
with  the  incursions  on  the  Chersonese,  served  as  last  ad- 
ditional provocations,  working  upthe  minds  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  a  positive  declaration  of  war.'  Shortly  after  Mid- 
summer 340  B.O.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  archonship  of 
Theophrastus,   they  passed  a  formal  decree^  to  remove 
the  column  on  whicn  the  peace  of  346  b.o.  stood  recorded, 
and  to  renew  the  war  openly  and  explicitly  against  Philip. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  was  done  while  Demosthenes 
was  still  absent  on  his  mission  at  the  Hellespont  and  Bos- 
phorus;  for  he  expressly  states  that  none  of  the  decrees 
immediately  bringing  on  hostilities  were  moved  by  him, 
but  all  of  them  by  other  citizens  ;>  a  statement  which  we 


*  Biodoz.  zvi.  74. 

*  £piitol»  Philippi  ap.  Demoath. 
p.  163. 

*  That  these  were  the  two  last 
eausea  which  immediately  preceded 
and  determined  the  declaration  of 
war,  we  may  see  hy  DemosthenAs, 
Be  Ooronlk^  p.  249  — Kal  |jii^v  x^v 
clp^Yilv  7*  ixtivoc  IXuoc  xd  itXota 
Xapcbvj  o^x  fl  ic^^Kf  Ac. 

*AXX*  cxtt^  9avtpu>c  iJSt)  xi  icXoIa 
iatvbXr^xo,  Xi^p6vY)90c  inopOttxo,  iitl 
Ti|v  *Axxix^v  iicopt6tB'  &v8pu>icoc> 
ouxiT*  iv  d|ji9topT)xi]ol(i.(p  xi  icp^Y* 
Itata  ^Vy  iXX'  ivstoxi^xti  icdXtfto^,  Ac. 
(p.  «74). 

*  PhilochomSi  Frag.  136,  ed.  IH- 
dot ;  Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Ammaum,  p. 
788-741;  3Diodoras,  acri.  77.  The 
citation  giren  by  Dlonyiins  out  of 
Philoohomt  is  on  one  point  not 


qnite  aocorate.  It  states  that  De- 
mosthenes mored  the  deeisiTO  re- 
solution for  declaring  war ;  whereas 
Demosthenes  himself  tells  us  that 
none  of  the  motions  at  this  jnno- 
tnre  were  made  by  him  (De  OoronA^ 
p.  860). 

*  Demosth.  De  Ooron&,  p.  S60.  It 
wiU  be  seen  that  I  take  no  notice 
of  the  two  decrees  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  letter  of  Philip,  em- 
bodied in  the  oration  De  OoroaA, 
p.  349,  260,  261.  I  hare  already 
stated  that  all  the  documents  which 
we  read  as  attached  to  this  oration 
are  so  tainted  either  with  manifest 
error  or  with  causes  of  doubt,  that 
I  cannot  cite  them  as  authorities 
in  this  history,  where rer  they 
stand  alone.  Accordingly,  I  take- 
no  account  either  of  the  supposed. 

82 
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may  reaaonaUy  belieye,  since  he  would  be  rather  proud 
than  ashamed  of  such  an  initiatiye. 

About  the  same  time,  as  it  would  appear,  Philip  on 
his  side  addressed  a  manifesto  and  declaration 
**°'  of  war  to  the  Athenians.  In  this  paper  he  enuxner- 

of^uupT  ^^^  many  wrongs  done  by  them  to  him,  and 
deoiaring  still  remaining  unredressed  in  spite  of  formal 
Bgftinat  remonstrance;  for  which  wrongs  ne  announced 
Athens.  his  intention  of  taking  a  just  revenge  by  open 
hostilities.^  He  adverted  to  the  seizure,  on  Macedonian 
soU,  of  Nikias  his  herald  carrying  despatches;  the  Athenians 
(he  alleged^  had  detained  this  herald  as  prisoner  for  ten 
months  ana  had  read  the  despatches  publicly  in  their  as- 
sembly. He  complained  that  Athens  had  encouraged  the 
inhabitants  of  Thasos,  in  harbouring  triremes  from  Sy- 
zantium  and  privateers  from  other  quarters,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  ICaceaonian  commerce.  He  dwelt  on  the  aggressive 
proceedings  of  Diopeithes  in  Thrace,  and  of  Kallias  in  the 
Qulf  of  Pagasa.  He  denounced  the  application  made  by 
Athens  to  the  Persians  for  aid  against  hun,  as  a  departure 
from  Hellenic  patriotism,  and  from  the  Athenian  maxims 
of  aforetime.    He  alluded  to  the  unbecoming  intervention 

■l«g«  of  Beljmlnri*,   mentioned  la  ■  Epiitol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth. 

Philippe  pretended  letter,  bat  men*  p.  165.    Thii  Bpiitle  of  Philip   to 

tioned  nowhere  elie— nor  of  the  the  Athenians  sppeue  here  inserted 

twenty  Athenian  ships  oaptnred  bj  among  the  orations  of  Demosthe- 

the  Maoedonian  admiral  Amyntas,  nAs.  Some  critios  reject  it  as  spnri- 

and  afterwards  restored  by  Philip  ous,  bat  I  see  no  snffloient  ground 

on  the  remonstrance  of  the  A  the-  for   such    an    opinion.      Whether 

nians,  mentioned  in  the  pretended  it  be   the  composition  of  Philip 

Athenian  decree  mored  by  Bnbn-  himself,  or  of  some  Greek  employed 

las.     Neither    Demosthenfts,    nor  in  Philip's  cabinet,  is  a  point  which 

Philoohoms,    nor   Diodoras,    nor  we  hare  no  means  of  determining. 

Jnstin,  says  anything  about   the  The    oration     of   Demosthente, 

siege  of  Selymbria,  though  all  of  which  is  said  to  be  delirered  in 

them  allude  to  the  attacks  on  By-  reply  to  this  letter  of  Philip  (Drat, 

zantium  and  Perinthus.    I  do  not  zi.))  i>}  in  mj  judgement,  wrongly 

beliere  that  the  siege  of  Selymbria  described.    Kot  only  it  has  no  pe- 

ever  occurred.  Horeorer,  Athenian  culiar  bearing  on  the  points  eon- 

ressels  captured,   but   afterwards  tained  in  the  letter— but  it  must 

restored  by  Philip  on  remonstrance  also  be  two  or  three  months  later 

ftom  the   Athenians,   can   hardly  in  date,  since  it  mentions  the  add 

hare  been  the  actual  cause  of  war.  sent   by   the   Persian    satraps    to 

The  pretended  decrees  and  letter  Perinthus,  and  the  raising  of  the 

do  not  fit  the  passage  of  Demo-  siege  of  that  city  by  Philip  (p.  163) 
stfaente  to  which  they  are  attached. 
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of  Athens  in  defence  of  the  Thracian  princes  Terds  and 
Kersobleptes,  neither  of  them  among  the  sworn  partners 
in  the  peace,  against  him;  to  the  protection  conferred  by 
Athens  on  the  inhabitants  of  Peparethns,  whom  he  had 
punished  for  hostilities  against  his  garrison  in  Halonnesos ; 
to  the  danger  incurred  by  his  fleet  in  sailing  up  the  Helles- 
pont^ from  the  hostilities  of  the  Athenian  settlers  in  the 
Chersonesei  who  had  cooperated  with  his  enemies  the  By- 
zantines, and  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  guard 
the  ships  by  marching  a  land-force  through  the  Chersonese. 
He  vindicated  his  own  proceedings  in  aiding  his  allies  the 
inhabitants  of  Kardia,  complaining  that  the  Athenians  had 
refused  to  submit  their  differences  with  that  city  to  an 
equitable  arbitration.  He  repelled  the  Athenian  preten- 
sions of  right  to  Amphipolis,  asserting  his  own  better  right 
to  the  place,  on  all  grounds.  He  insisted  especially  on 
the  offensive  behaviour  of  the  Athenians;  in  refusing,  when 
he  had  sent  envoys  conjointly  with  aUhis  allies,  to  ''conclude 
a  just  convention  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  generally."  — 
^H&d  you  acceded  to  this  proposition  (he  said),  you  might 
have  placed  out  of  danger  all  those  who  really  suspected 
my  purposes,  or  you  might  have  exposed  me  publicly  as 
the  most  worthless  of  men.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  your 
people  to  accede,  but  not  to  the  interest  of  your  orators. 
To  them — ^as  those  a£Srm  who  know  your  government 
best — peace  is  war,  and  war,  peace ;  for  they  always  make 
money  at  the  expense  of  your  generals,  either  as  accusers 
or  as  defenders ;  moreover,  by  reviling  in  the  public  assem- 
bly your  leading  citizens  at  home,  and  other  men  of  emin- 
ence abroad,  they  acquire  with  the  multitude  credit  for 
popular  dispositions.  It  would  be  easy  for  me,  by  the  most 
trifling  presents,  to  silence  their  invectives  and  make  them 
trumpet  my  praises.  But  I  should  be  ashamed  of  appear- 
ing to  purchase  your  good-will  from  them,"^ 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  verify  or  appreciate  the  par- 
ticular complaints  here  set  forth,  even  if  we  had  OompUints 
adequate  information  for  the  purpose.    Under  »'  Pwup 
the  feeling  which  had  prevailed  during  the  last  the  Atha- 
two  years  between  the  Athenians  and  Philip,  ?!j**"7i  - 
we  cannot  doubt  that  many  detached  acts  of  a  towarda 

I  Eplttol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demoath.  p.  169,  164 ;  compare  Iiokratds,  Or, 

▼.  (Philip.)  I.  Si, 
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Athens—  hostile  character  had  been  committed  on  their 
^B^^*^*  Bide  as  well  as  on  his.  PhiUp's  aUegation— that 
ftd^Mitoffat  he  had  repeatedly  proposed  to  them  amicable 
of  paftoe.  adjustment  of  differences — whether  tme  or  not, 
is  little  to  the  purpose.  It  was  greatly  to  his  interest  to 
keep  Athens  at  peace  and  tranquil,  while  he  established 
his  ascendency  everywhere  else,  and  accumulated  a  power 
for  ultimate  employment  such  as  she  would  be  unable  to 
resist.  The  Atnenians  had  at  length  been  made  to  feel, 
that  farther  acquiescence  in  these  proceedinffs  would  only 
ensure  to  them  the  amount  of  favour  tendered  by  Polyphe- 
mus to  Odysseus — that  they  should  be  devoured  last,  ^ut 
the  lecture,  which  he  thinkB  fit  to  administer  both  to  them 
and  to  their  popular  orators,  is  little  better  than  insulting 
derision.  It  is  strange  to  read  encomiums  on  peace — ^aa  if 
it  were  indisputably  advantageous  to  the  Athenian  public, 
and  as  if  recommendations  of  war  originated  only  with 
venal  and  calumnious  orators  for  their  own  profit — pro- 
nounced by  the  ffreatest  aggressor  and  conqueror  of  his 
age,  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  war  and  in  the  elaborate 
organisation  of  ffreat  military  force;  and  addressed  to  a 
people  whose  leading  infirmity  then  was,  an  aversion  almost 
unconquerable  to  the  personal  hardships  and  pecuniary 
iwcrifices  of  effective  war.  This  passage  of  the  manifesto 
may  probably  be  intended  as  a  theme  for  iBschin^  and 
the  other  phuippising  partisans  in  the  Athenian  assembly* 
War  was  now  an  avowed  fact  on  both  sides.  At  the 
B.C.  840  instigation  of  Demosthen^  and  others,  the  Athe- 
<Antamii).  nians  decreed  to  equip  a  naval  force,  which  was 
hSvSm'  ^^^  under  Chares  to  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
Phiiip  and    pontis. 

Slnt****"  Meanwhile  Philip  brought  up  to  the  siege 

Siege  of  of  Perinthus  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  a  stock 
b*'phu?'  ^^  engines  and  projectiles  such  as  had  never  be- 
^t       ''     fore  been  seen.  ^    His  attack  on  this  place  was 

■  How  much  impTOTement  Philip  vtSs,    xatA    xt    Tif|v    ^iXUieoo    teS 

had  made  in  engines  fox  ilege,  ai  'A|i6vtou    ^aolXttotv,   Stc    tKoXt^pvet 

a  part  of  hit  general  military  or-  Bu^avTiouc  ^IXtieitoc.     £6Y)ti.4^i  8A 

ganisation— it  attested  in  a  curiouB  t  j  Totaux^  '^'X^D  HoX^ttSoc  6  Oteea- 

paieage    of    a    later     author    on  X6c,   oO  oi  (iaOi]Tal  auvtaTpaxeuovro 

meohanioa.  Athenceue,  DeMaohinls  'AX(£dv6p<|). 

ap.  Anotor.  Mathem.  Veter.  p.   S,  Bespecting  the  engines  employed 

ed.    Paris.  —  iicifiooiv    8s    iXaptv   ^  by  Blonysins  of  Syracnse,  see  Dio- 

roia6tv]  |i.T|x*^oicoita  5icaaa  xa-za  ttjv  dor.  xir.  43,  45,  60. 
OU  AlOVUOiO'J-  TOU  2ixcXiu>tou  xq^xv 
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remarkable  not  only  for  great  bravery  ftnd  per-  nvmarou 
severance  on  both  sidee,  but  also  for  the  extended  for^eg*^ 
scale  of  the  military  operations.  ^  Perinthus  was  s^^*  •«<^« 
stroi^  and  defensible;  situated  on  a  promontory  luolV" 
terminating  in  abrupt  cliffs  southward  towards  ^^'^^^^7 
the  Propontis,  unassailable  firom  seaward,  but  defanoe. 
slopingi  though  with  a  steep  declivity  towards  The  town 
the  land,  with  which  it  was  joined  by  an  isthmus  ^y  ^le*^ 
of  not  more  than  a  furlong  in  breadth.    Across  Byzantinei 
this  isthmus  stretched  the  outer  wall,  behind  S^eciM 
which  were  seen  the  houses  of  the  town,  16fty,  mercen- 
strongly  built,  and  rising  one  above  the  other  JJ^^  ^^ 
in  terraces  up  the  ascent  of  the  promontory.  Penton 
Philip  pressed  the  place  with  rei>eated  assaults  '**'*i^'' 
on  the  outer  wall;  battering  it  with  rams,  undermininff  it 
by  sap,  and  rolling  up  moveable  towers  said  to  be  120  feet 
in  height  (higher  even  than  the  towers  of  the  Perinthian 
wall),  so  as  to  chase  away  the  defenders  by  missiles,  and  to 
attempt  an  assault  by  boarding-planks  hand  to  hand.  The 
Perinthians,  defending  themselves  with  energetic  valour, 
repelled  him  for  a  long  time  from  the  outer  wall.    At 
length  the  besieffing  engines,  with  the  reiterated  attacks 
of  Macedonian  soldiers  animated  by  Philip's  promises,  over- 
powered this  wall,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  town.    It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  town  itself  supplied  a  new 
defensible  position  to  its  citizens.     The  lower  range  of 
houses,  united  by  strong  barricades  across  the  sixeets, 
enabled  the  Perinthians  still  to  hold  out.    In  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  however,  the  town  would  have  shared  the  fate 
of  Olynthus,  had  they  not  been  sustained  by  effective  foreign 
aid.    Not  only  did  tneir  Byzantine  kinsmen  exhaust  them- 
selves to  furnish  every  sort  of  assistance  by  sea,  but  also 
the  Athenian  fieet,  and  Persian  satraps  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Propontis,  cooperated.    A  body  of  Grecian  mercen- 
aries under  ApoUodorus,  sent  across  from  Asia  by  the 
Phrygian  satrap  Arsites,  together  with  ample  supplies  of 
stores  by  sea,  placed  Perinthus  in  condition  to  defy  the 


■DlodoT.  XTl.   74-76;    PluUrcta,        •  Demoith.   ad  Philip.   Eplttol. 

Vit.  Alezandri,  e.  70;  also  Laconic,  p.  163;  Diodor.  zri.  76;  Paasaniafl, 

Apophthogra.  p.  216,  and  Do  For-  i.  29,  7. 
tan&  Alexand.  p.  889. 
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After  a  siege  which  can  hardly  have  lasted  less  ihsn 
B  o*  S40.  three  months,  Philip  found  all  his  efforts  against 
Philip  Perinthtts  baffled.    He  then  changed  his  plan, 

•ttaokB  withdrew  a  portion  of  his  forcesi  and  sudaenly 
^dMi^ar  ^f  appeared  before  Byzantinm.  The  walls  were 
strong,  bat  inadequately  manned  and  prepared; 
much>of  the  Byzantine  force  being  in  service  at 
Perinthus.  Among  several  vigorous  attacks, 
Philip  contrived  to  effect  a  surprise  on  a  dark 
and  stormy  night,  which  was  very  near  succeeding. 
The  Byzantines  defended  themselves  bravely, 
and  even  defeated  his  fleet;  but  they  too  were 
rescued  chiefly  by  foreign  aid.  The  Athenians 
— now  acting  under  the  inspirations  of  Demo» 
sthenSs,  who  exhorted  them  to  bury  in  a  generous 
oblivion  all  their  past  grounds  of  offence  against 
Byzantium — sent  a  stul  more  powerful  fleet  U> 
the  rescue,  under  the  vigorous  guidance  of  Pho- 
kioni  instead  of  the  loose  and  rapacious  Chares, 
lloreover  the  danger  of  Byzantium  called  forth 
strenuous  efforts  from  the  chief  islanders  of  the 
^gean — Ghians,  Bhodians,  Koans,  &c.,  to  whom  it  wae 
highly  important  that  Philip  should  not  become  master  of 
the  great  passage  for  imported  com  into  the  Grecian  seas. 
Thelarge  combmed  fleet  thus  assembled  was  fully  sufficient 
to  protect  Byzantium.  >  Compelled  to  abandon  the  siege 
of  that  city  as  well  as  of  Perinthus,  Philip  was  farther 
baffled  in  an  attack  on  the  Chersonese.  Phokion  not  only 
maintained  against  him  the  full  security  of  the  Propontis 


iinff( 
the  pit 
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>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  o.  14;  Pin- 
taroh,  Vit.  X.  Drat.  p.  848-661.  To 
thie  fleet  of  Phokion,  DemoithenAi 
eontribnted  the  ontfit  of  a  trireme, 
while  the  orator  HTperiddi  tailed 
"With  the  fleet  at  trierarch.  See 
Boeokh,  Urknnden  ttber  dai  At- 
tiiche  8ee-Weien,  p.  441,  442,  498. 
From  that  tonroe  the  obtenre  chro- 
nology of  the  period  now  before 
HI  derires  tome  light ;  since  it  be- 
oomei  certain  that  the  expedition 
of  Charts  began  daring  the  archon- 
shlp  of  NicomaohidAs;   that  is,  in 


the  year  before  Midsummer  340  B.a. ; 
while  the  expedition  of  Fhokioa 
and  Kephitophon  began  in  the 
year  following— a/lsr  Kidsammer 
840  B.O. 

See  some  anecdotes  respecting 
this  siege  ofBysantinm  by  Philip, 
collected  firom  later  authors  (Die- 
nysius  Bysantinns,  Hesychias  Mi-> 
lesius  and  others)  by  the  diligence 
of  Bdhnecke— Forsohungen,  p.  479 
»eqq. 

•  Diodor.  xTi.  77;  Plutarch,  De- 
mosthen.  c.  17. 
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and  its  adjoming  straits,  but  also  gained  Yarious  advantages 
over  him  both  by  hind  and  sea.^ 

These  operations  probablv  occupied  the  last  six  months 
of  340  B.O.    They  constituted  tibe  most  important  ,^  3^^ 
success  gained  by  Athens,  and  the  most  serious  voUs  of 
reverse  experienced  by  Philip,  since  the  com-  JJjJ'^^J 
mencement  of  war  between  tnem.    Coming  as  B»ntia  J' 
they  did  immediately  after  the  liberation  of  ^  ^^^ 
EuDoea  in  the  previous  year,  they  materiallv  im-  sns'to  °*~ 
proved  Uie  position  of  Athens  against  Philip.  Athens 
rhokion  and  his  fleet  not  only  saved  the  citizens  m—" 
of  Byzantium  from  all  the  misery  of  a  capture  honoun 
by  Macedonian  soldiers,  but  checked  privateering,  pumanu  to 
and  protected  the  tradeships  so  efficaciously,  ^^°' 
that  com  became  unusually  abundant  and  cheap  '^  ^^  '* 
both  at  Athens  and  throughout  Greece  :>  and  Demosthente, 
as  statesman  and  diplomatist,  enjoyed  the  credit  of  having 
converted  Eubosa  into  a  friendly  and  covering  oeighbonr 
for  Athens,  instead  of  being  a  shelter  for  Philip's  marauding 
cruisers — as  well  as  of  bringing  round  Byzantium  from  the 
Macedonian  alliance  to  that  of  Athens,  and  thus  preventing 
both  the  Hellespont  and  the  corn-trade  from  passing  into 
Philip's  hands.  3    The  warmest  votes  of  thanks,  together 
with  wreaths  in  token  of  gratitude,  were  decreed  to  Athens 
by  the  public  assemblies  of  Byzantium,  Perinthus,  and  the 
various  towns  of  the  Chersonese ;«  while  the  Athenian  pub- 
lic assembly  also  decreed  and  publicly  proclaimed  a  similar 
vote  of  thanks  and  admiration  to  Demosthenes.     The 
decree,  moved  by  Aristonikus,  was  so  unanimously  popular 
at  the  time,  that  neither  iEschinSs  nor  any  of  the  other 
enemies  of  I)emosthen&9  thought  it  safe  to  impeach  the 
mover.* 

'  Platmroh,  Phokioa,  e.  14.  purporting  to  be  the  decree  of  the 

*  Demosth.  De  Goroni,  p.  365;  Byzantinea  and  Ferlnthiani,  and 
PlaUrch,  De  Olor.  Athen.  p.  360.        that  of  the  Chenoneiite  cities.    1 

'  Demosth.DeOoronll,  p.306, 306,  do   not  renture   to   cite  these  as 

^:  oomp.  p.  S63.    lASxde  TaUTC  8i  genninei  considering  how  many  of 

Tou^  d«o9T6Xou«  xdvT9<  aKtattiXa,  the  other  docaments  annexed  to 

xaO'  o&c  Xt^^&vi]90c  i9U)9i],  xai  Bu-  this  oration  are  decidedly  spurious. 

Ureiof  xal  xdvtsc  oi  a6|A}i.axot,  Ac.  *  Demosth.   p.  268.    Aristonikus 

*  Demosth.  Be  Corona,  p.  266, 267.  is  again  mentioned,  p.  802.  A  do- 
That  these  Totes  of  thanks  were  cument  appears,  p.  263,  purporting 
passed,  is  authenticated  by  the  to  be  the  rote  of  the  Athenians  to 
words  of  the  oration  itself.  Bocu-  thank  and  crown  BeraosthenAs, 
nents  are  inserted  in  the  oration,  proposed    by    Aristonikus.      The 
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In  the  recent  military  operations,  on  so  large  a  scale, 
S9I.  against  Byzantium  and  FerinthuB,  Philip  had 
f  hiUp  *  found  himself  in  conflict  not  merely  with  Athens, 
but  also  with  Ghians,  Bhodians  and  othen;  an 
unusually  large  muster  of  confederate  Greeks. 
To  break  up  this  confederacy,  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  propose  peace,  and  to  abandon  his 
designs  against  Bvzantium  and  Perinthua — ^the 
point  on  which  the  alarm  of  the  confederates 
chiefly  turned.  By  withdrawing  his  forces  from 
the  Propontb,  he  was  enabled  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Byzantines  and  most  of  the  maritime 
Greeks  who  had  joined  in  relieying  them.  The 
combination  against  him  was  thus  dissolved, 
though  with  Athens^  and  her  more  intimate 
allies  his  naval  war  still  continued.  While  he 
multiplied  cruisers  and  privateers  to  make  up 
by  prizes  his  heavy  outlay  during  the  late  sieges,  he  nnder- 
tooK  with  his  land-force  an  enterprise,  during  the  spring 
of  339  B.O.,  against  the  Scythian  king  Atheas;  whose 
country,  between  Mount  Hsemus  and  the  Danube,  he  in- 
vaded with  success,  bringing  away  as  spoil  a  multitude  of 
youthful  slaves  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  cattle.  On  his 
return  however  across  Mount  Hsemus,  he  was  attacked  on 
a  sudden  by  the  Thracian  tribe  Triballi,  and  sustained  a 
defeat;  losing  all  his  accompanying  captives,  and  being 
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name  of  the  Athenian  arehon  is 
wrong,  ae  In  all  the  other  doeu- 
mentt  embodied  in  this  oration, 
when  the  name  of  »n  Athenian 
udhon  appeara. 

>  Diodomi  (ztI.  77)  mentions  thie 
peace;  etating  that  Philip  raised 
the  aieges  of  Bysantium  and  Perin- 
thne,  and  made  peaoe  <p6c  'A9T]valouc 
«al  TO&c  dXXouc  *£XXi}vac  to&c   ivav- 

TiOVfJlivOttC. 

Weeeeling  (ad  loo.)  and  Weieke 
(De  HyperboU,  11.  p.  il)  both  doubt 
the  reality  of  thie  peaoe.  Neither 
BShnecke  nor  Winiewski  recogniiee 
it.  Mr.  Clinton  admiti  it  in  a  note 
to  his  Appendix  16.  p.  29S ;  thongh 
he  does  not  iniert  it  in  hie  coltunn 
of  erenti  in  the  tablet. 

I  perfectly  ooncur    with  theie 


anthore  in  diieenting  from  Dio* 
dorat,  so  far  as  Athent  is  concerned. 
The  supposition  that  peaoe  was 
conoluded  between  Philip  and 
Athens  at  this  time  is  dUtinetlj 
negatired  by  the  language  of  De- 
mosthenes (De  Ooronft,  p.  975,976); 
indirectly  also  by  i!fischin6s.  Both 
from  Demosthenfts  and  from  Phllo- 
chorus  It  appears  sufficiently  elear, 
in  my  judgement,  that  the  war  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  Athenians 
went  on  without  interruption  from 
the  summer  of  340  b.o.,  to  the  battle 
of  Oheroneia  in  August  838. 

But  I  see  no  reason  for  disbe- 
lierlng  Diodorus,  In  so  far  as  he 
states  that  Philip  made  peaoe  with 
the  other  Greeks— Byssntines,  Pe- 
rinthians,  Gbians,  Bhodians,  Ac. 
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himself  badly  wounded  through  the  thigh,  i  This  expedition 
and  its  conseqiiences  occupied  Philip  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  339  b.c. 

Meanwhile  the  nayal  wur  of  Athens  against  Philip 
was  more  effectiyelv  carried  on,  and  her  marine  b.o.  mo<s8». 
better  organisedi  than  ever  it  had  been  before,  important 
This  was  chiefly  owinff  to  an  important  reform  ^^oted  bj 
proposed  and  carried  by  Demosthends,  imme-  Demo- 
oiately  on  the  declaration  of  war  against  Philip  '^^^f^' 
in  the  summer  of  340  b.c.    Enjoying  as  he  did,  admi. 
now  after  long  public  experience^  the  increased  of't^*^^*^ 
confidence  of  ms  fellow-citizens,  and  being  named  AthoniMi 
superintendent  of  the  UAyy,^  he  employed  his  ™»rt»«- 
influence  not  only  in  procuring  energetic  interference  both 
as  to  Euboea  and  Byzantium,  out  ako  in  correcting  deep- 
seated  abuses  which  nullified  the  efficiency  of  the  Athenian 
marine  department. 

The  law  of  Periander  (adopted  in  357  b.o.)  had  distri- 
buted the  burden  of  the  trierarchy  among  the  '^^■v  "v.^ 
1200  richest  citizens  on  the  taxable  property-  ^ept  into 
schedule,  arranged  in  twenty  fractions  called  J^*  „^^jj  _ 
Symmories,  of  sudy  persons  each.  Among  these  uiSSx^  ^ 
men,  the  300  richest,  standing  distinguished,  as  ^J^^/*^^''* 
leaders  of  the  Symmories,  were  inyested  with  the^nrthen 
the  direction  and  enforcement  of  all  that  con-  ^*°***^„ 
^^med  their  coUectiye  affency  and  duties.   The  ^uhthe 
purpose  of  this  law  had  been  to  transfer  the  ^f\  »J»*- 
<508t  of  trierarchy— a  sum  of  about  40, 50,  or  60  Slid 
mmm  for  each  trireme,  defrajinff  more  or  less  J®*>^?'**, 
of  the  outfit — which  had  originally  been  borne  Beiref!™' 
by  a  single  rich  man  as  his  turn  came  round,  and  afterwards 
hy  two  rich  men  in  conjunction — to  a  partnership  more  or 
less  numerous,  consistmg  of  fiye,  six,  or  eyen  fifteen  or 
sixteen  members  of  the  same  symmory.     The  number  of 
«uch  partners  yaried  according  to  the  number  of  triremes 
reqmred  by  the  state  to  be  fitted  out  in  any  one  year.    If 
omy  few  triremes  were  required,  sixteen  contributors 
might  be  allotted  to  defray  coUectiyely  the  trierarchic  cost 
of  each;  if  on  the  other  hand  many  triremes  were  needed, 

'  Jnitin,  Iz.  9,  8.    AiohinAs  nl-  (^lohln.  oont.  Ktetiph.  p.  71). 
Ivdes  to   this   ezpedition  against        *  iEiohinAs  oont.  Kteiiph.  p.  8ft. 

the  Scythians  during  the  spring  of  o.  80     ticiordTYjc  too  vaoxtxou. 
th«  archon  Theophrastns^  or  nz9  b.c. 
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a  less  nnmber  of  partners,  perhaps  no  more  than  five  or 
six,  could  be  allotted  to  each — since  the  total  number  of 
citizens  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  assessed  in  that  particular 
year  was  fixed.  The  assessment  upon  each  pawner  wu 
of  course  heavier,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  partners 
assigned  to  a  trireme  was  smaller.  Each  member  of  the 
partnership,  whether  it  consisted  of  five,  of  six,  or  of  six- 
teen, contributed  in  equal  proportion  towards  the  cost^ 
The  richer  members  of  the  partnership  thus  paid  no  great- 
er sum  than  the  poorer;  and  sometimes  even  evaded  any 
Sayment  of  their  own,  by  contracting  with  some  one  to 
ischarge  the  duties  of  the  post,  on  condition  of  a  total  bhiq 
not  greater  than  that  which  they  had  themselves  collected 
from  these  poorer  members. 

According  to  Demosthenes,  the  poorer  members  of 
indiTidn  1  ^^®''®  trierarchic  symmories  were  sometimes 
hardship,  pressed  down  almost  to  ruin  by  the  sums  de- 
*ubHc^on-  ™*°^®*^»  ^^  that  they  complained  bitterly,  and 
sequenoei^  oveu  planted  themselves  in  the  characteristic 
J««J«*o»«d  attitude  of  suppliants  at  Munychia  or  elsewhere 
i/.  ***  in  the  city,  w  hen  their  liabilities  to  the  state 
•qualities,  were  not  furnished  in  time,  they  became  subject 
to  imprisonment  by  the  officers  superintending  the  outfit 
of  the  armament.  In  addition  to  such  private  hardships 
there  arose  great  public  mischief  from  the  money  not 
being  at  once  forthcoming;  the  armament  being  delayed 
in  its  departure,  and  forced  to  leave  Peirseus  either  in  bad 
condition  or  without  its  full  numbers.  Hence  arose,  in 
great  part,  the  ill-success  of  Athens  in  her  maritime  enter- 
prises against  Philip,  before  the  peace  of  346  b.o.> 

1  Bamosthen.     Da    OoronA,    p.  best  ezpositlont  respaoting  tben 

860-362.    Tf*  yip  a&Toi«  (tote  f)Yt(t6ai  ftr«  to  be  found  in  Boeckb's  Fublio 

Tiov  9U(i.|iiopiu»v)  ix  }tiv  Tu>v  icpoxipcDv  Economy   of  Athens    (b.    It.    oh. 

v4|AU>y     ouvtxxal8txa     XtiTOWpTtiv—  11—18),   and  in   hia   other   trorlr, 

a6T0l«   iii^  fjitxpi  xal  o&8iv  dvaXl-  TJrknnden  ftber  dae  Attisobe  See- 

9X009iv,  To6«  8'  Anopooc  Tu>v  «oXi-  wesen   (ch.  xl.  xil.  xiii.)j  besides 

Ttt»v  iKiTpipouoiv ...  ex  Si  ToO  tfiou  PaxTeidt,  De  STnunoriis,  part  ii*  P* 

vifiou  t6  Yijv^iJicvov  xqtTtk  T7)v  ouoiav  22,  »eq, 

Ixaetov    ti6dyar     x«l    fiooiv    t^dvtj  The  fragment  of  Hyperidds  (cited 

Tpt;7P«pX0c  6  Tvjc  liidc  IxToc  %a\  6t-  by  Harpokration  t.  SufiftopU),  a^- 

xaTo<   icpixtpov   ffuvTtXi^c   o68i  fap  lading  to  the  trierarohio  reform  of 

TpiY)pdpxouc  ixi  u>v6(ia^ov  lauTo6c,  Demosthends,  though  briefly  *'^^ 

dXXi  ouvTsXtic.  obsonrely,  Is   an  interesting  cod- 

The  trierarohy,  and  the  trierar-  flrmati on  of  the  oration  DeOorooi. 

Ohio   symmories,    at   Athens,    are  *  There  is  a  point  in  the  earlier 

eubjects  not  perfectly  known ;  the  oration  of  Demosthenfts  De  Sym- 
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The  same  influences,  which  had  led  originally  to  the 
introduction  of  such  abuses,  stood  opposed  to  opposition 
the  orator  in  his  attempted  amendment.    The  offered  by 
body  of  Three  Hundred,  the  richest  men  in  the  oitiseni 
Btate — the  leader  or  richest  individual  in  each  and  \>j 
symmory,  with  those  who  stood  second  or  tiiird  to 'the 
in  order  of  wealth — employed  every  effort  to  proposed 
throw  out  the  proposition,  and  tendered  large  DeSJo?  ^' 
bribes  to  DemosthenSs  (if  we  may  credit  his  tthenfts— 
assertion)  as  inducements  for  dropping  it.    He  whioh^ilr 
was   impeached  moreover  under  the  Oraphd  lu^  to 
Paranomon,  as  mover  of  an  unconstitutional  or  ®^•"°"'•• 
illeffal  decree.    It  required  no  small  share  of  firmness  and 
public  spirit,  combined  with  approved  eloquence  and  an 
established  name,  to  enable  Demosthenes  to  contend  against 
these  mighty  enemies. 

His  new  law  caused  the  charge  of  trierarchy  to  be 
levied  upon  all  the  members  of  the  symmories.   Hit  new 
or  upon  all  aboye  a  certain  minimum  of  property,  reform 
in  proportion  to  their  rated  property;  but  it  *^J*'***°*'* 
seems,  if  we  rightly  make  out,  to  have  somewhat  burthen  of 
heightened  the  minimum,  so  that  the  aggregate  lqait'!|[bi/. 


moriU,  illustrating  the  grierance 
which  he  now  reformed.  That 
gTieranoe  eonsisted,  for  one  main 
portion,  in  the  fact,  that  the  richest 
dtUen  in  »  trierarohio  partnership 
paid  a  sum  no  greater  (sometimes 
eren  less)  than  the  poorest.  Now 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  unfair 
apportionment  of  charge  might 
haTO  occurred,  and  is  noway 
guarded  against,  in  the  symmories 
ma  proposed  by  Demosthenes  him- 
self. His  symmories,  each  com- 
prising sixty  persona  or  '/^th  of 
the  total  active  1800,  are  directed 
to  diride  themselves  into  five 
fractions  of  twelve  persons  each, 
or  Vioe^b  o'  ^^A  ISM.  Each  group 
of  twelre  is  to  comprise  the  richest 
alongside  of  the  poorest  members 
of  the  sixty  (dircava«Xv]pottvTa<  icpoc 
Tov  tO«opu>T«Tov  ditl  TO'Jc  iicopuiT^- 
*oo<,  p.  182),  so  that  each  group 
would    contain    individuals    very 


unequal  in  wealth,  though  the 
^ff^regate  wealth  of  one  group 
would  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
another.  These  twelve  persons 
were  to  defray  ooUectirely  the 
cost  of  trierarchy  for  one  ship, 
two  ships,  or  three  ships,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  ships  which 
the  state  might  require  (p.  188). 
But  Demosthenfts  nowhere  points 
out  in  what  proportions  they 
were  to  share  the  expense  among 
them;  whether  the  richest  citisens 
among  the  twelve  were  to  pay 
only  an  equal  sum  with  the  poorest, 
or  a  sum  greater  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  project  to  prevent  the  richer 
members  ftom  insisting  that  all 
should  pay  equally.  This  is  the 
very  abuse  that  he  denounced 
afterwards  (in  840  B.C.),  »i  actually 
realised— and  corrected  by  a  new 
law     The  oration  of  Demosthenes 
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namber  of  Denoim  chargeable  was  diminmhed.*  Ererf 
citizen  rated  at  ten  talents  was  assessed  singly  for  the 
charge  of  trierarchy  belon^ng  to  one  trireme ;  if  rated 
at  twenty  talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  two;  at  thirty  ta- 
lents, for  the  trierarchy  of  three;  if  above  thirty  talents, 
for  tnat  of  three  triremes  and  a  service  boat — ^which  was 
held  to  be  the  maTimnm  payable  by  any  single  individuaL 
Citizens  rated  at  less  than  ten  talents,  were  grouped  to- 
gether into  ratinfls  of  ten  talents  in  the  aggregate,  in  order 
to  bear  collectiveljr  the  trierarchy  of  one  trireme;  the 
contributions  famished  by  each  person  m  the  gronp  being 
proportional  to  the  sum  for  which  he  stood  rated.  This 
new  proposition,  while  materially  relieving  the  poorer 
citizens,  made  large  addition  to  the  assessments  of  the  rich. 
A  man  rated  at  twenty  talents,  who  had  before  been  chap- 
geable  for  only  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  expense  of  one 
trierarchy,  along  with  partners  much  poorer  than  himself 
but  equally  assessed — now  became  chargeable  with  the 
entire  expense  of  two  trierarchies.  All  persons  liable 
were  assessed  in  fair  proportion  to  the  sum  for  which  they 
stood  rated  in  the  schedule.  When  the  impeachment 
against  Demosthen^  came  to  be  tried  before  the  JDikastexy, 
he  was  acquitted  by  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  Dikasts; 
so  that  the  accuser  was  compelled  to  pay  the  established 
fine.  And  so  animated  was  the  temper  of  the  public  at 
that  moment,  in  favour  of  vigorous  measures  for  prose- 
cuting the  war  just  declared,  tibat  they  went  heartily  along 
with  nim,  and  adopted  the  main  features  of  his  trierart^c 
reform.  The  resistance  from  the  rich,  however,  though 
insufficient  to  throw  out  the  measure,  constrained  him  to 
modify  it  more  than  once,  during  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion ;>   partly  in   consequence  of  the    opposition  of 

D«  Symmorils,  omitting  m  it  does  *  Deinarohtii  adr.  Demosthen.  p. 

all   poiitiTO  detenninatlon   as  to  96.  s.  48.  Eloi  Tivtc  kt  t^  8ixa9Tt]pl(p 

proportions     of    payment,     helps  -zCn  iv  toTc  Tptaxoaioic  y^T^^C^^^v, 

ui  to  understand  how  the  abuse  8S'  oGtoc  (OemosthenAs)  ixi^tx  t6v 

grew  np.  «>pl  T«bv  TptT)pdp^u)v  v6)tov.  06  ypd- 

'  Asohinfts  (adT.  Ktesiph.  p.  86)  9tTt  toTc   icXtjcIov  Bx\  xpls  xdXayrc 

charges  DemotthenAs  with  **haTing  Xa^v  fktxi^pa^t  xal  |aTS9xt6aU  t6v 

stolen   away  ftom    the    city    the  vofiov  xaO*  ixdaniv  ixxXi)9taV|  ««i  xa 

trierarohs  of  66  swift-sailing  res-  |&iv  iiewXtt  u>v  tlX^^ci  tv)v  Tiffci^,  tA 

eels."  This  implies,  I  imagine,  that  6*  d«o8dfuvo<  o6x  iptPaloo ; 

the  new  law  diminished  the  total  Without  acoepting  this  assertion 

namber  of  persons  chargeable  with  of  a  hostile  speaker,  so  f^r  as  it 

trierarchy.  goes  to    accuse  Demosthente   of 
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iBfiGhixi^,wliom  he  aocases  of  having  been  hired  hv  the 
ridh  for  the  pnrpose.i  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
the  speeches  of  both  of  them — especially  those  of  Demo- 
atheneSy  which  must  have  been  nnmerous — have  not  been 
preserved. 

Thus  were  the  trierarchic  symmories  distributed  and 
assessed  anew  upon  each  man  in  the  ratio  of  his 
wealth,  and  therefore  most  largely  upon  the  ^{J^***"*" 
Three  Hundred  richest.^     How  long  the  law  moomi. 
remained  unchanffed,  we  do  not  know.    But  it  ^^H^^^ 
was  found  to  wo»  admirably  well;  and  Demo-  It  the°^^ 
sthen^  boasts  that  during  the  entire  war  (that  JJJJiJnentt 
is,  from  the  renewal  of  the  war  about  August  under  ii. 
340  B.O.,  to  the  battle  of  Ghflsroneia  in  August 
338  B.C.)  all  the  trierarchies  named  under  the  law  were 
ready  in  time  without  complaint  or  suffering;  while  the 
ships,  well  equipped  and  exempt  from  the  previous  causes 
of  delay,  were  found  prompt  and  effective  for  all  exigences. 
Not  one  was  either  left  behind,  or  lost  at  sea,  throughout 
these  two  years.  > 


h»Tlng  Moapted  bribe*— wa  may 
s«felj  Mwept  it  to  far  «■  It  afBrms 
that  he  made  eereral  obangee  and 
modiflcatioat  in  the  law  before  it 
finally  passed;  a  fact  not  at  all 
surprising,  oonsidering  the  intense 
opposition  which  it  called  forth. 

Some  of  the  Bikasts,  to  whom 
the  speech  written  by  Deinarehns 
was  addressed,  had  been  included 
among  the  Three  Hundred  (that 
is,  the  richest  oitisens  in  the  state) 
when  Bemosthenta  proposed  his 
trierarchic  reform.  This  will  show, 
among  rarious  other  proofk  which 
might  be  produced,  that  the  Athe- 
nian Dikasts  did  not  always  belong 
to  the  poorest  class  of  citisens,  as 
the  Josts  of  AristophanAs  would 
lead  us  to  beliCTe. 

>  Demosthen.  De  OoronA,  p.  899, 
Boeekh  (Attisch.  Beeweseni  p.  IBS, 
and  Bubl.  Boon.  Ath.  It.  14)  thinks 
that  this  passage— fittdXavTov  B' 
tixsc  ipavov  Biope&v  icapA  xiLv  i^s- 
|fcdva>v  T(bv  ou|i.|iopid>v,  i<p'  ol<  tXu- 
(f^Yio  t6v  TpiT)pap^ixbv  v6|jL0v— must 
allude  to  injury  done  by  uBscbindt 


to  the  law  in  later  years,  afUr  it 
became  a  law.  Bat  I  am  unable 
to  see  the  reason  for  so  restricting 
its  meaning.  The  rich  men  would 
surely  bribe  most  highly,  andraisa 
most  opposition,  against  the  firtt 
passing  of  the  law,  at  they  were 
then  most  likely  to  be  suocessfhl; 
and  AschinAs,  whether  bribed  or 
not  bribed,  would  most  naturally 
as  well  as  most  effeotirely  stand 
out  against  the  norelty  introduced 
by  his  riral,  without  waiting  to  see 
it  actually  become  a  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

*  Bee  the  citation  firom  Hyperidfts 
in  Harpokrat.  t.  Zu|A(i.oplai.  The 
Bymmories  are  mentioned  in  In- 
scription ziT.  of  Boeckh*s  Urkunden 
fiber  das  Attische  Beewesen  (p. 
466),  which  Inscription  bears  the 
date  of  826  b.o.  IKany  of  these  In- 
Bcriptions  name  indiyidnal  dtiiens, 
in  different  numbers,  three,  flre,  or 
six,  as  Joint  trierarchs  of  the  same 
ressel. 

*  Demosth.  De  OoronA,  p.  283. 
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Probably  the  first  fmits  of  the  Demosthemc  reform. 
3^^  339,  in  Atheniaa  naval  adminiBtration,  was,  the  fleet 
New  equipped  under  Fhokion,  which  acted  so  success* 

w^  m-  ^y  **  *°^  ^^^  Byzantium.  The  operations 
m«no6s  bK  of  Athens  at  sea,  though  not  known  in  detail, 
0r«6c«.  appear  to  have  been  better  conducted  and  more 
prosperous  in  their  general  effect  than  they  had  ever  been 
since  the  Social  War. 

But  there  arose  now  a  grave  and  melancholy  dispute 
in  the  interior  of  Ghreece,  which  threw  her  upon  her  defence 
by  land.  This  new  disturbing  cause  was  nothing  less  than 
another  Sacred  War,  declared  by  the  Amphiktyonic  afl* 
sembly  against  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa.  Kindled  chiefly 
by  the  Athenian  uSlschin^s,  it  more  than  compensated 
Philip  for  his  repulse  at  Byzantium  and  his  defeat  by  the 
Triballi;  bringing,  like  the  former  Sacred  War,  aggran- 
disement to  him  alone,  and  ruin  to  Orecian  liberty. 

I  have  recounted,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work,* 
KiiThft  a&d  ^^®  ^"*  Sacred  War  recorded  in  Grecian  history 
its  plain  (590-580  B.C.),  about  two  centuries  before  the 
iTV  hi  birth  of JQschinSsand  Demosthenes.  That  war  had 
oonseorftt«d  been  undertaken  by  the  Amphiktyonic  Greeks 
*«  V^fl  °*  ^  punish,  and  ended  by  destroying,  the  flour- 
Bacrad  wix  ishingsea-portofKirrha,  situated  near  the  mouth 
und«r  of  the  fiver  Pleistus,  on  the  coast  of  the  fertile 

**  ^^  plain  stretching  from  the  southern  declivity  of 

Delphi  to  the  sea.  Kirrha  was  originally  the  port  of  Del- 
phi; and  of  the  ancient  Phokian  town  of  Krissa,  to  which 
Delphi  was  once  an  annexed  sanctuary.  >  But  in  process 
of  time  Earrha  increased  at  the  expense  of  both;  tnrough 
profits  accumulated  from  the  innumerable  visitors  by  sea 
who  landed  there  as  the  nearest  access  to  the  temple.  The 
prosperous  Kirrhseans,  inspiring  jealousy  at  Delphi  aud 
lUssa,  were  accused  of  extortion  in  the  tolls  levied  from 
visitors,  as  well  as  of  other  guilty  or  offensive  proceedings. 
An  Amphiktyonic  war,  wherein  the  Athenian  Solon  stood 
prominently  forward,  being  declared  against  them,  Kirrha 
was  taken  and  destroyed.  Its  fertile  plain  was  consecrated 
to  the  Delphian  god,  under  an  oath  taken  by  all  the 

I  Ohap.  XXVm.  nnd  Fonotaungen  in  OriechenUD^ 

*  For    the    topography    of    the  (Bremen,  1840),  chapters  1.  and  ii* 

country  ronnd  Delphi,  see  the  in-  about  Kirrha  and  Kriiea. 

Btmotiye  work  of  Ulrichi,  Beisen 
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Amphiktyonic  memberSi  with  solemn  pledges  and  formidable 
imprecations  affainst  all  disturbers.  The  entire  space  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  sea  now  became,  as  the  oracle  had 
required,  sacred  property  of  the  god;  that  is,  incapable  of 
being  tilled,  planted,  or  occupied  in  any  permanent  way, 
hj  man,  and  devoted  only  to  spontaneous  herbage  with 
pasturing  animals. 

But  though  the  Delphians  thus  procured  the  extirpa- 
tion of  their  troublesome  neighbours  at  Kirrha,  Necessity 
it  was  indispensable  that  on  or  near  the  same  J[  Ki?rhi 
spot  there  should  exist  a  town  and  port,  for  the  for  the    ' 
accommodation  of  the  guests  who  came  from  all  JeSience 
quarters  to  Delphi;  the  more  so,  as  such  per-  ofrisitors 
sons,  not  merely  visitors,  but  also  traders  with  Kirrhi'^*' 
goods  to  sell,  now  came  in  greater  multitudes  grows  ap 
than  ever,  from  the  increased  attractions  im-  JJ**^,»  f^^^ 
parted  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Kirrha  itself,  the  occu- 
to  the  Pythian  festival.    How  this  want  was  at  f^**®"  ®' 
first  supplied,  while  the  remembrance  of  the  Lokriensof 
oath  was  yet  fresh,  we  are  not  informed.    But  Amphissft. 
in  process  of  time  Elirrha  became  re-occupied  and  re-fort> 
fied  by  the  western  neighbours  of  Delphi — the  Lokrians  of 
Amphissa— on  whose  borders  it  stood,  and  for  whom  prob- 
ably it  served  as  a  port  not  less  than  for  Delphi.    These 
new  occupants  received  the  guests  coming  to  the  temple, 
enriched  themselves  by  the  accompanying  profit,  and  took 
into  cultivation  a  certain  portion  of  the  plain  around  the 
town.* 

At  what  period  the  occupation  by  the  Lokrians  had 
its  origin,  we  are  unable  to  say.  So  much  however  we 
make  out — not  merely  from  DemostheuSs,  but  even  from 
JBschines — that  in  their  time  it  was  an  ancient  and  estab- 
lished occupation — not  a  recent  intrusion  or  novelty.  The 
town  was  fortified;  the  space  immediately  adjacent  being 
tilled  and  claimed  by  the  Lokrians  as  their  own.^  This 
indeed  was  a  departure^  from  the  oath,  sworn  by  Solon 
with  his  Amphiktyonic  contemporaries,  to  consecrate  Kirrha 

I  iBsohbiAt  %dr.  Klesiph.  p.  C9;  sUdla. 

eompare  Liry,  xlii.  6;  PaasanUt  *  ^sehinAsi   1.  o.;  Dexnosfb.  De 

z.  37,  4.   The  distance  ftom  Delphi  Ooron&,   p.  277.     Tif]v  X^P*'^   V  ^^ 

to  Kirrha  is  giren  by  Paasanias  at  (liv  'Afi^ioaslc  o^Gii  a&Tu>v  xtu)p;siv 

■izty  stadia,  or  abont  seven  Eng-  ifavav,    outoc    8s   (iEsohindsJ)    t£* 

lish    miles,   by   Strabo   at   eighty  Up&c  x^'^'P^^  ^«»ato  stvii,  Ao> 
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and  its  lands  to  the  Delphian  god.  But  if  that  oath  had 
been  literally  carried  out,  the  god  himself,  and  the  Del- 
phians  among  whom  he  dwelt,  would  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal losers;  Decause  the  want  of  a  convenient  port  would 
have  been  a  serious  discouragement,  if  not  a  positive  bar- 
rier, against  the  arrival  of  visitors,  most  of  whom  came  by 
sea.  Accordingly  the  renovation  of  the  town  and  port  of 
Kirrha,  doubtless  on  a  modest  scale,  together  with  a  erpace 
of  adjacent  land  for  tillage,  was  at  least  tolerated,  if  not 
encouraged.  Much  of  the  plain,  indeed,  still  remained  un- 
tilled  and  unplanted,  as  the  property  of  Apollo;  theboun^ 
aries  being  perhaps  not  accurately  drawn. 

While  the  Lokrians  had  thus  been  serviceable  to  the 
B«utioni  Delphian  temple  by  occupying  Kirrha,  they  had 
between  been  still  more  valuable  as  its  foremost  auxilia- 
i«okri»iii  of  ries  and  protectors  against  the  Fhokians,  their 
"^  d'S*  i' hi  ^'^^^^^^^  ^^  ^®°8  8tan£ng. »  One  of  the  first  ob- 
^they^hjhd  jects  of  PhilomeluB  the  f  hokian,  after  defeating 
■*oo*  the  Lokrian  armed  force,    was  to  fortify  the 

oaraestiy  sacred  precinct  of  Delphi  on  its  western  side. 
In  the  against  their  attacks :>  and  we  cannot  doubt 

SMtedWftf  that  their  position  in  close  neighbourhood  to 
to  .**'•''*  Delphi  must  have  been  one  of  positive  suffering 
•mfnet  the  M  well  as  of  danger,  during  the  years  when  the 
pliokiane.  Phokiau  leaders,  with  their  numerous  mercenary 
bands,  remained  in  victorious  occupation  of  the  temple,  and 
probably  of  the  harbour  of  Kirrha  also*  The  subsequent 
turn  of  fortune — when  Philip  crushed  the  Phokians  and 
when  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  reorganised,  with  him 
as  its  chief — must  have  found  the  Ampnissian  Lokrians 
among  the  warmest  allies  and  sympathisers.  Kesuming 
possession  of  Kirrha,  they  may  perhaps  have  been  embold- 
ened, in  such  a  moment  of  triumphant  reaction,  to  enlarge 
their  occupancy  round  the  walls  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  had  oone  before.  Moreover  they  were  animated  with 
feelinffs  attached  to  Thebes;  and  were  hostile  to  Athens,  as 
the  ally  and  upholder  of  their  enemies  the  Phokians. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  spring  meet- 
B.o.  839.  ing  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  (February 
Amphiktj.  or  March  339  b.c.)  was  held  at  Delphi.  Dio- 
?°i%t****'  gnetus  was  named  by  the  Athenians  to  attend  it 
Delphi—       as  Kieromnemon,  or  chief  legate;  with  three 

*  DiodoT.  xTi.24i  Thncyd.  iiL  101.     •  Diodor.  zri.  SO. 
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PylMTorflB  or  vice-legateB,  iBschinSs,  Meidias,  Jj^J**'^ 
andThrasyklSs.!     We  need  hardly  believe  De-  ^MhinAs, 
mosthenSs,  when  he  states  that  the  name  of  one  of  the 
^schinSs  was  put  up  without  foreknowledge  i?^  ^' 
on  the  part  of  any  one;  and  that  though  it  pass-  Athens. 
ed|  yet  not  more  than  two  or  three  lulnds  were  held  up  in 
his  iayour.2    Soon  after  they  reached  Delphi,  Diognetus 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  so  that  the  task  of  speaking  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  confided  to  iBschinds. 

There  stood  in  the  Delphian  temple  some  golden  or 
gilt  shields  dedicated  as  an  offering  out  of  the 
spoils  taken  at  the  battle  of  Platsa,  a  century  of  aS^lm- 
and  a  half  before — with  an  inscription  to  this  p^iwian 
effect — "Dedicated  by  the  Athenians,  out  of  the  Imong'the 
spoils  of  Persians  and  Thebans  engaged  in  joint  Amphik- 
battle  against  the  Greeks.**     It  appears  that  agafnct 
these  shields  had  recently  been  set  up  afresh  ^^***?'I7 
(having  been  perhaps  stript  of  their  gilding  by  i^ion  o^f  ^^ 
the  Phokian  plunderers)  in  a  new  cell  or  chapel,  Vlh*^*. 
without  the  full  customary  forms  of  prayer  or  donatiTtT 
solemnities;  <      which  pernaps   might  be  sup-  ^^  ^^^ 
posed  unnecessary,  as  the  offering  was  not  now  ^^^^  ^' 
dedicated  for  the  first  time.    The  inscription,  little  noticed 
and  perhaps  obscured  bv  the  lapse  of  time  on  the  original 
shields,  would  now  stand  forth  brightly  and  conspicuously 
on  the  new  gilding;  reviving  historical  recollections  hiehly 
offensive  to  the  Thebans,  ^  and  to  the  Amphissian  Loknans 
as  friends  of  Thebes.    These  latter  not  only  remonstrated 
against  it  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  but  were  even 
preparing  (if  we  are  to  believe  ^schines)  to  accuse  Athens 
of  impiety;  and  to  invoke  against  her  a  fine  of  fifty  talents, 
for  omission  of  the  religious  solemnities.^  But  this  is  denied 

<  .SMhinAs  adv.  Kteeiph.  p.  99. 

•  Demotthen.  De  0oron4,  p.  S77. 
"  This  must  hare  been  an  dicoxa- 

TttOTaoiC  ttt>v  dva9i)|«idtu>v  (oompare 
Platareh,  Demetr.  o.  18),  requiring 
to  be  preceded  by  solemn  cere- 
monies, sometimes  specially  dl- 
rocted  by  the  oracle. 

*  How  paiiifally  the  Thebans  of 
the  Demosthenic  age  felt  the  re- 
eollectlon  of  the  alliance  of  their 


ancestors  with  the  Persians  at  Pla- 
ts*, we  may  read  in  Bemosthenfts, 


De  Bymmorils,  p.  187. 

It  appears  that  the  Thebans  also 
had  erected  a  new  chapel  at  Delphi 
(after  346  b.o.)  out  of  the  spoils 
acquired  f^om  the  conquered  Pho- 
kians— 6  av.b  Ou>xccov  vadc,  hy  I5p0- 
eavTO  6i]f)atOi  (Diodor.  xril.  10). 

*  iBsohinds  adr.  Ktesiph.  p.  70. 
The  words  of  his  speech  do  not 
howerer  give  either  a  full  or  a 
clear  account  of  the  transaction  { 
which  I  have  endeavoured,  as  well 
as  I  can,  to  supply  in  the  text 

t2 
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by  Demostben^s;!  wbo  states  tbat  tbe  Lokrians  could  not 
bring  any  such  accusation  affainst  Athens  without  send- 
ing a  formal  summons — which  they  never  had  sent.  De- 
mosthenes would  be  doubtless  rij^ht  as  to  the  regular  formi 
probably  also  as  to  the  actual  fact;  though  iBschinSs  ac- 
cuses him  of  having  received  bribes  2  to  defend  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  Lokrians.  Whether  the  Lokrians  went  so  fsir 
as  to  invoke  a  penalty,  or  not — at  any  rate  they  snoke  in 
terms  of  complaint  against  the  proceeding.  Sucn  com- 
plaint was  not  without  real  foundation;  since  it  was  better 
for  the  common  safetv  of  Hellenic  libertv  against  the  Ma- 
cedonian aggressor,  that  the  treason  of  Thebes  at  the  battle 
of  Plat«ea  should  stand  as  matter  of  past  antiquity,  ratber 
than  be  republished  in  a  new  edition.  But  tnis  was  not 
the  ffround  taken  by  the  complainants,  nor  could  Ihey  di* 
rectly  impeach  the  right  of  Athens  to  burnish  up  her  old 
donatives.  Accordingly  they  assailed  the  act  on  the  alle- 
gation of  impiety,  as  not  having  been  preceded  by  the 
proper  religious  solemnities;  whereby  they  obtained  the 
opportunity  of  inveighing  against  Athens,  as  aUv  of  the 
l^okians  in  their  recent  sacrile^,  and  enemy  of  Thebes 
the  stedfast  champion  of  the  god. 

^'The  Amphiktyons  being  assembled  (I  here  give  the 
Speech  of  main  recital,  though  not  the  exact  words,  of 
iBsohinfts  ^BchinSs),  a  friendly  person  came  to  acquaint 
Amphikty-  ^B  that  the  Amphissians  were  bringing  on  their 
onio  ai-  accusation  against  Athens.  My  sick  colleagues 
eembiy.  requested  me  immediately  to  enter  the  assembly 
and  undertake  her  defence.  I  made  haste  to  comply,  and 
was  just  beginning  to  speak,  when  an  Amphissian — of  ex- 
treme rudeness  and  brutality — perhaps  even  under  the 
influence  of  some  misguiding  divine  impulse — interrupted 
me,  and  exclaimed —  'Do  not  hear  him,  men  of  Hellas!  Do 
not  permit  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people  to  be  pro- 
nounced among  you  at  this  holy  season!  Turn  them  out  of 
the  sacred  ground,  like  men  under  a  curse.'  With  that  he 
denounced  us  for  our  alliance  with  the  Phokians,  and  poured 
out  many  other  outrageous  invectives  against  the  city. 

"To  me  (continues  ^schines)  all  this  was  intolerable 

to  hear:  I  cannot  even  now  think  on  it  with  calmness — and 

at  the  moment,  I  was  provoked  to  anger  such  as  I  had 

never  felt  in  my  life*before.   The  thought  crossed  me  that 

■  Demosthen.  De  Ooron&,  p.  277.     *  iBschiofti,  adr.  Kteeipb.  p.  GO. 
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I  would  retort  upon  the  Amphissians  for  their  impiotiB 
invasion  of  the  E^irrhsean  land.  That  plain,  lying  im- 
mediately below  the  sacred  precinct  in  which  we  were 
assembled,  was  visible  throughout.  'You  see,  Amphik- 
tyons  (said  I),  that  plain  cultivated  by  the  AmphissianS; 
with  buildings  erected  in  it  for  farming  and  pottery!  You 
have  before  your  eyes  the  harbour,  consecrated  by  the 
oath  of  your  forefathers,  now  occupied  and  fortified.  You 
know  of  yourselves,  without  needing  witnesses  to  tell  you, 
that  these  Amphissians  have  levied  tolls  and  are  taking 
profit  out  of  tne  sacred  harbour!'  I  then  caused  to  be 
read  publicly  the  ancient  oracle,  the  oath,  and  the  impre- 
cations (pronounced  after  the  first  Sacred  War,  wherein 
Kirrha  was  destroyed).  Then  continuing,  I  said — 'Here 
am  1,  ready  to  defend  the  ffod  and  the  sacred  property, 
according  to  the  oath  of  our  forefathers,  with  hand,  foot, 
voice,  and  all  the  powers  that  I  possess.  I  stand  prepared, 
to  clear  my  own  city  of  her  obligations  to  the  gods;  do  you 
take  counsel  forthwith  for  yourselves.  You  are  here  about 
to  offer  sacrifice  and  pray  to  the  gods  for  good  things, 
publicly  and  individually.  Look  well  then — where  will 
you  find  voice,  or  soul,  or  eyes,  or  courage,  to  pronounce 
such  supplications  if  you  permit  these  accursed  Amphiss- 
ians to  remain  unpunished,  when  they  have  come  under 
the  imprecations  of  the  recorded  oath?  Recollect  that 
the  oath  distinctly  proclaims  the  sufi^erings  awaiting  all 
imjpious  transgressors,  and  even  menaces  those  who  tolerate 
their  proceedings,  by  declaring, — They  who  do  not  stand 
forward  to  vindicate  Apollo,  Artemis,  Latona,  and  AthSnS 
Pronflsa,  may  not  sacrifice  undefiled  or  with  favourable 
acceptance.'"  * 

Such  is  the  graphic  and  impressive  description,   given 
by  -^schin^s  himself  some  years  afterwards  to  Pa«tion 
the  Athenian  assembly,  of  his  own  address  to  »nd 
the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  in  spring  339  B.C.;  excited 
on  the  lofty  site  of  the  Delphian  Pylsea,  with  by  hit 
Kirrha  and  its  plain  spread  out  before  his  eyes,   "p***®*** 
and  with  the  ancient  oath  and  all  its  fearful  imprecations 
recorded  on  the  brass  plate  hard  by,  readable  by  every 
one.   His  speech,  received  with  loud  shouts,  roused  violent 
passion  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Amphiktyons,  as  well  as  of 
the  hearers  assembled  round.   The  audience  at  Delphi  was 

'  iEflchinds  adv.  Ktoslph.  p.  70. 
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not  like  that  of  Athens.  Athenian  citizens  were  accustomed 
to  excellent  oratory,  and  to  the  task  of  balancing  opposite 
arguments:  though  susceptible  of  high-wrought  intellectual 
excitement — admiration  or  repugnance  as  the  case  might 
be— they  discharged  it  all  in  tne  final  vote,  and  then  went 
home  to  their  private  affairs.  But  to  the  comparatively 
rude  men  at  Delphi,  the  speech  of  a  first-rate  Athenian 
orator  was  a  rarity.  When  ^schinds,  with  ^eat  rhetorical 
force,  unexpectedly  revived  in  their  imaginations  the  ancient 
and  terrific  history  of  the  curse  of  Iurrha< — assisted  by 
aU  the  force  of  visible  and  local  association — ^they  were 
worked  up  to  madness;  while  in  such  minds  as  theirs,  the 
emotion  raised  would  not  pass  off  by  simple  voting,  but 
required  to  be  discharged  by  instant  action. 

How  intense  and  uuffovemable  that  emotion  became, 
yi<n«nt  is  shown  by  the  monstrous  proceedings  which 
Mioiution  foDowed.  The  original  charge  of  impiety 
bj^'Sie  broujfht  against  Athens,  set  forth  by  the  Am- 

Amphikij.  phissian  speaker  coarsely  and  ineffectively,  and 
®"*'  indeed  noway  lending  itself  to  rhetorical  ei- 

ag|;eration — was  now  altogether  forgotten  in  the  more 
heinous  impiety  of  which  ^schines  had  accused  the  Am- 
phissians  themselves.  About  the  necessity  of  punishing 
them,  there  was  but  one  language.  The  Amphissian 
speakers  appear  to  have  fled — since  even  their  persons 
would  hardly  have  been  safe  amidst  such  an  excitement. 
And  if  the  day  had  not  been  already  far  advanced,  tlie 
multitude  would  have  rushed  at  once  down  from  the  scene 
of  debate  to  Kirrha.'  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  a  resolution  was  passed,  which  the  herald  formally 
proclaimed, — That  on  the  morrow  at  daybreak,  the  whole 
Delphian  population,  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  freemen 
iw  well  as  slaves,  should  muster  at  the  sacrificing  place, 
provided  with  spades  and  pickaxes;  That  the  assembly  p^ 
Amphiktyonic  legates  would  there  meet  them,  to  act  in 

■  Demoith.   De  0oron4,    p.  277.  op<o|iivoi)<,  touc  'Afif  ixtuo^mc,  k>«9*^ 

(be  Bi  t6  t^c  ic6Xcu>c  dEiwixv  Xa3<i>v  ^ij^iaaoQai,  Ac. 

(JBiohinte)  d^lxtTO  clc  touc  'Afi.9tx-  *  iEsohln.   ndr.   Ktesfph.    p*  7^* 

T^ovac,  icdvTa  xftXX'  i^ptU  x«i  itopt-  xpiu-p]    itoXXJ^   «al    8ipQ{)oc  ^»  ^'"^ 

<a»v  ivipaivtv  iy'  olc  tpLi98d>9i2,  xal  'ApifixTUoviDv,  xa\    Xoyoc  ^v  oOxn* 

X670U  c  t6icpoau>icouc  xal  pLuSouc,  SOtv  iccpl  tu)v  daiclSo>v  Ac  fipLtk  avi9t|iit^» 

1^  Ki^pala  X"^?*  x«8t«p(u8i],  auv9tU  dXX'  ^S/j  ictpl  Tij^  tu>v  'A\Kff\.99ioi-* 

%ai  Bic^tXGtbv,  dvOpu>ieou<  diccU  Ti|itt>pl«<.    *HS7]  8t  no^^  T^c^fitp"^ 

f  ou<  X67u>v  xal  t6  (tiXXov  ou  icpo-  ou3i]c,  rpotX8(uv  6  xi^p«>^,  Ao. 
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defence  of  the  god  and  the  sacred  property;  That  if  there 
were  any  city  whose  deputies  did  not  appear,  it  should  be 
excluded  from  the  temple,  and  proclaimed  unholy  and 
accursed.  ^ 

At  daybreak,  accordingly,  the  muster  took  place.  The 
Delphian  multitude  came  with  their  implements 
for  demolition :  —  the  Amphiktyons  with  iBschi- 
nes  placed  themselves  at  the  head:  —  and  all 
inarched  down  to  the  port  of  Elirrha.    Those 
there  resident — probably  astounded  and  terrl* 
fied  at  so  furious  an  inroad  from  an  entire  popu- 
lation, with  whom,  a  few  hours  before,  they  had 
been  on  friendly  terms — abandoned  the  place 
without  resistance,  and  ran  to  acquaint  their  phiiBians 
fellow-citizens  at  Amphissa.  The  Amphiktyons  the'ir'^^* 
with    their    followers    then    entered    Kirrha,  KJ*P*'fc 
demolished  all  the  harbour- conveniences,  and   oir^the 
even  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  the  town.  This  Amphik- 
JBschin^s  himself  tells  us;  and  we  may  be  very    ^**"* 
sure  (though  he  does  not  tell  us)  that  the  multitude  thus 
set  on  were  not  contented  with  simply  demolishing,  but 
plundered  and  carried  away  whatever  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  Presently,  however,  the  Amphissians,  whose  town  was 
on  the  high  ground  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of 
Delphi,  apprised  of  the  destruction  of  their  property  and 
seeing  their  houses  in  flames,  arrived  in  haste  to  the  rescue, 
with  their  full-armed  force.    The  Amphiktyons  and  the 
Delphian  multitude  were  obliged  in  their  turn  to  evacuate 
Kirrha,  and  hurry  back  to  Delphi  at  their  best  speed. 
They  were  in  the  greatest  personal  danger.  According  to 
Demosthenes,  some  were  actually  seized;  but  they  must 
have  been  set  at  liberty  almost  immediately.  >  None  were 


■  iBeohiD«t  »dT.  Ktetlph.  p.  71. 

*  Bemoethen.  De  GoronA,  p.  877. 
Aeeordlng  to  the  second  deeree  of 
the  Amphik tyont  cited  in  thii 
OT»tlon  (p.  278),  lome  of  the  Am- 
phiktyons were  wounded.  Bat  I 
oonenr  with  Droysen,  Franke  and 
others,  in  disputing  the  genuineness 
of  these  decrees ;  and  the  assertion, 
that  some  of  the  Amphiktyons  were 
wounded,  is  one  among  the  grounds 
for  disputing  it;  for  if  such  had 
boon   the    fact,    JBschinfts    could 


hardly  hare  failed  to  mention  it ; 
since  it  would  hare  suited  exactly 
the  drift  and  purpose  of  his  speech. 
^schinAs  is  by  far  the  best  wit« 
ness  for  the  proceedings  at  this 
springmeeting  of  the  Amphiktyons. 
He  was  not  only  present,  but  the 
leading  person  concerned;  if  he 
makes  a  wrong  statement,  it  must 
be  by  design.  But  if  the  facts  as 
stated  by  ^schlnds  are  at  all  near 
the  truth,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  two  decrees  cited  inDemostfaenAs 
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put  to  death;  an  escape  which  they  probably  owed  to  the 
respect  borne  by  the  Amphissiansi  even  onder  sach  ex* 
asperating  circumstances,  to  the  Amphiktyonic  function. 
On  the  morning  after  this  narrow  escape,  the  president, 
a  Thessalian  of  Fharsalus  named  Kottyphos, 
convoked  a  full  Amphiktyonic  Ekklesia;  that 
is,  not  merely  the  Amphiktyons  proper,  or  the 
legates  and  co-legates  deputed  from  the  yariooB 
cities — but  also,  along  with  them,  the  promi0> 
cuous  multitude  present  for  purpose  of  sacrifice 
and  consultation  of  the  oracle.  Loud  and 
indignant  were  the  denunciations  pronounced 
in  this  meeting  against  the  Amphissians;  while 
Athens  was  eulogised  as  haying  taken  the  lead 
in  vindicating  the  rights  of  Apollo.  It  was  finally  resolved 
that  the  Amphissians  should  be  punished  as  sinners  against 
the  ffod  and  the  sacred  domain,  as  well  as  against  the 
Amphiktyons  personally^;  that  the  le^^ates  should  now  go 
home,  to  consult  each  his  respective  city;  and  that  as  soon 
as  some  positive  resolution  for  executory  measures  could 
be  obtained,  each  should  come  to  a  special  meeting, 
appointed  at  ThermopylsB  for  a  future  day — seemingly  not 
far  distant,  and  certainly  prior  to  the  regular  season  of 
autumnal  convocation. 

Thus  was  the  spark  applied,  and  the  flame  kindled, 
of  a  second  Amphiktyonic  war,  between  six  and 
seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
in  346  B.C.  What  has  been  just  recounted  comes 
to  us  from  ^schines,  himself  the  witness  as 
well  as  the  incendiary.  We  here  judge  him, 
not  from  accusations  preferred  by  his  rival 
Demosthenes,  but  from  his  own  depositions; 
and  from  facts  which  he  details  not  simply 
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ean  hare  heen  the  real  decrees  pasa* 
ed  hy  the  Amphiktyons.  The  suh- 
stance  of  what  was  resolved,  as 
giren  hy  iBsohinfts,  pp.  70,  71,  is 
materially  different  from  the  first 
decree  quoted  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes,  p  S78.  There  is  no 
mention,  in  the  latter,  of  those 
▼irid  and  prominent  circumstances 
—the  summoning  of  all  the  Del- 
phians,  flreemen  and  slaves  above 
16  years  of  age,  with  spades  and 


mattocks — the  exclusion  firom  the 
temple,  and  the  cursing,  of  taxj 
city  which  did  not  appear  to  t»ke 
part. 

The  compiler  of  those  deoreoa 
appears  to  have  had  only  Demo- 
sthends  hefore  him,  and  to  have 
known  nothing  of  iBsohlnfis.  Of  the 
Tiolent  proceedings  of  the  Amphik- 
tyons, hoth  provoked  and  de- 
scribed by  JSschinds,  Demosthenfta ' 
says  nothing. 
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without  regret,  but  with  a  stronff  feeling  of  pride.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  them  without  becoming  sensible  of  the 
profound  misfortune  which  had  come  over  the  Grecian 
world;  since  the  unanimity  or  dissidence  of  its  component 
portions  were  now  determined,  not  by  political  congresses 
at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  by  debates  in  the  religious  convo- 
cation at  Delphi  and  Thermopylfls.  Here  we  have  the 
political  sentiment  of  the  Amphissian  Lokrians  —  their 
sympathy  for  Thebes,  and  dislike  to  Athens — dictating 
complaint  and  invective  against  the  Athenians  on  the 
allegation  of  impiety.  Against  every  one,  it  was  commonly 
easy  to  find  matter  for  such  an  allegation,  if  parties  were 
on  the  look-out  for  it;  while  defence  was  difficult,  and 
the  fuel  for  kindling  religious  antipathy  all  at  the  command 
of  the  accuser.  Accordingly  Machines  troubles  himself 
little  with  the  defence,  but  plants  himself  at  once  on  the 
vantage-ground  of  the  accuser,  and  retorts  the  like  charge 
of  impiety  against  the  Amphissians,  on  totally  different 
allegations.  Bj  superior  oratory,  as  well  as  by  the  appeal 
to  an  ancient  historical  fact  of  a  character  peculiarly  terror- 
striking,  he  exasperates  the  Amphiktyons  to  a  pitch  of 
religious  ardour,  in  vindication  of  the  ffod,  such  as  to  make 
them  disdain  alike  the  su^estions  either  of  social  justice 
or  of  political  prudence.  Demosthenes — giving  credit  to 
the  Amphiktyons  for  something  like  the  equity  of  proce- 
dure, familiar  to  Athenian  ideas  and  practice — affirmed 
that  no  charge  against  Athens  could  have  been  made 
before  them  by  the  Lokrians,  because  no  charge  would  be 
entertained  without  previous  notice  given  to  Athens.  But 
^schinSs,  when  accusing  the  Lokrians, — on  a  matter  of 
which  he  had  given  no  notice,  and  which  it  first  crossed 
his  mind  to  mention  at  the  moment  when  he  made  his 
speech  i— found  these  Amphiktyons  so  inflammable  in  their 
religious  antipathies,  that  they  forthwith  call  out  and  head 
the  jDelphian  mob  armed  with  pickaxes  for  demolition. 
To  evoke,  from  a  far-gone  and  half-forgotten  past,  the 
memoi7  of  that  fierce  religious  feud,  for  the  purpose  of 
extruding  established  proprietors,  friends  ana  defenders 
of  the  temple,  from  an  occupancy  wherein  they  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  numerous  visitors  of  Delphi — to 
execute  this  purpose  with  brutal  violence,  creating  the 

I  JRaoUnkB  ady.  Kteslph.  p.  70.     |at)v  |&vif]a8^vai  r^c  tu>v  'Af«.9ia9iQ>v 
ix^XSc  8'  ouv  |Jkoi  licl  T^v  Tv(b-     ntpl  tt|v  fij^  tiI)v  Updtv  a9i|)«i3<,  Ac. 
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maximum  of  exasperation  in  the  sufferers,  endangering  the 
lives  of  the  Amphiktyonic  lesates,  and  raising  another 
Sacred  War  pregnant  with  cuamitons  results — this  was 
an  amount  of  mischief  such  as  the  hitterest  enemy  of  Ghreece 
could  hardly  have  surpassed.  The  prior  imputations  of 
irreligion,  thrown  out  by  the  Lokrian  orator  against  Atheos, 
may  have  been  futile  and  malicious;  but  the  retort  of  .Sschi- 
nes  was  far  worse,  extending  as  well  as  embittering  the 
poison  of  pious  discord,  and  plunging  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly  in  a  contest  from  wmch  there  was  no  exit  except 
by  the  sword  of  Philip. 

Some  comments  on  this  proceeding  appeared  requisite, 
Effect  of  Partly  because  it  is  the  only  distinct  matter 
the^pro^-  known  to  us,  from  an  actual  witness,  respecting 
jE*^h°^fi*'  the  Amphiktyonic  council — partly  from  its 
at  Athens,  ruiuous  cousequeuces,  which  will  presently 
Op^^Bitioii  appear.  At  first,  indeed,  these  consequences 
•thendt^  did  not  manifest  themselves;  and  when  iBschi- 
f  *  fti"*!  ^^^  returned  to  Athens,  he  told  his  story  to  the 
^  *'*'  satisfaction  of  the  people.  We  may  presume 
that  he  reported  the  proceedings  at  the  time  in  tke  same 
manner  as  he  stated  them  afterwards,  in  the  oration  now 
preserved.  The  Athenians,  indignant  at  the  accusation 
brought  by  theLokrians  against  Athens,  were  disposed  to 
take  part  in  that  movement  of  pious  enthusiasm  which 
JSschinSs  had  kindled  on  the  subject  of  Elirrha,  pursuant 
to  the  ancient  oath  sworn  by  their  forefathers,  i  So  forcibly 
was  the  religious  point  of  view  of  this  question  thrust 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes 
was  hardly  listened  to.  He  laid  open  at  once  the  conse- 
quences of  what  had  happened,  saying — ^JBschines,  you 
are  bringing  war  into  Attica — an  Amphiktyonic  war." 
But  his  predictions  were  cried  down  as  illusions  or  mere 
manifestations  of  party  feelinff  against  a  rival.  >  ^schines 
denounced  him  openly  as  the  hired  agent  of  the  impious 
Lokrians;3  a  charge  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  conduct  of 
these  Lokrians  themselves,  who  are  described  by  iBschioes 
as  gratuitously  insulting  Athens. 

I  ^sohinAs  adr.  Xtesipb.  p.  71.     oftc  ol  icpdyovoi  aifjioaav,  fAH  r^i  ip't 

Tou  Sigfftou,   xal    t^c   ic6Xtu><   f:dor^«        *  Demosth.  De  OoronA,  p.  STB. 
«posipou|tivY]c  t6otP«iv,  Ae.    Ovx  ii        *  ^lohinAi  ady.Ktesiph.  p.t9-7i* 
(Demoethendi)  (tti&v^odai  tu)v  Cpxwv, 
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But  though  the  general  feeling  at  Athens,  immediately 
after  the  return  of  JSschinSs,  was  favourable  to  ^^^^^ 
his  proceedings  at  Delphi,  it  did  not  long  con-  teeifng  it 
tinue  so.    Nor  is  the  change  difficult  to  under-  ^*g***°"~ 
stand.    The  first  mention  of  the  old  oath,  and  Athenians 
the  original  devastation  of  Kirrha,  sanctioned  fo«oive  to 
by  the  name  and  authority  of  Solon,  would  parfin^ho 
naturally  turn  the  Athenian  mind  into  a  strong   Amphik- 
feeling  of  pious  sentiment  against  the  tenants  ceedings'^' 
of  that  accursed  spot.   But  farther  information   ^f  *^^V 
"would  tend  to  prove  that  the  Lokrians  were     "^   '**' 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning;  that  the  occupation  of 
Kirrha  as  a  harbour  was  a  convenience  to  all  Greeks,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  temple  itself;  lastly,  that  the  imputations 
said tohave  been  cast  by  the  Lokrians  upon  Athens  had 
either  never  been  made  at  all  (so  we  find  Demosthenes 
affirming),  or  were  nothing  worse  than  an  unauthorised 
burst  ot  ill-temper  from  some  rude  individual.     Though 
^schinds  had  obtained  at  first  a  vote  of  approbation  for 
his  proceedings,  vet  when  his  proposition  came  to  be  made 
<^that  Athens  should  take  part  in  the  special  Amphik- 
tyonic  meeting  convened  for  punishing  the  Amphissians 
— the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  was  found  more  effective. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  public  assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion peremptorily  forbidding  all  interference  on  the  part 
of  Athens  at  that  special  meeting.    "The  Hieromnemon 
and  the  Pylagorse  of  Athens  (so  the  decree  prescribed) 
fihall  take  no  part,  either  in  word  or  deed  or  resolution, 
with  the  persons  assembled  at  that  special  meeting.   They 
shall  visit  Delphi  and  Thermopylffi  at  the  regular  times 
fixed  by  our  forefathers.''    This  important  decree  marks 
the  change  of  opinion  at  Athens.    ^schinSs  indeed  tells 
US  that  it  was  only  procured  by  crafty  manoeuvre  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes,  being  hurried  through  in  'a  thin 
assembly,  at  the  close  of  business,  when  most  citizens  (and 
^schin^  among  them)  had  gone  away.    But  there  is 
nothing  to  confirm  such  insinuations;  moreover  vEschines, 
if  he  had  still  retained  the  public  sentiment  in  his  favour, 
could  easily  have  baffled  the  tricks  of  his  rival.  > 

The  special  meeting  of  Amphiktyons  at  Thermopylse 
accordingly  took  place,  at  some  time  between  ^^^^j*'  ^^ 
the  two  regular  periods  of  spring  and  autumn.  th«^  ^^ 

1  AtohinAi  adr.  Ktesiph.  p.  71. 
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oi»  at  Th«r-  ^^  legates  attended  from  Athens,  nor  any  from 
mopyim,  Thebes — a  fact  made  known  to  us  b^  JBscbines, 
wVthont  ^^^  remarkable  as  evincing  an  incipient  tend- 
Athens.  ency  towards  concurrence,  such  as  had  never 
"^°**^  existed  before,  between  these  two  important 

\Bwj\  citie&    The  remaining  legates  met,  determined 

'"*"*?  bin'      ^  ^®^  *  joint  force  for  the  purpose  of  punishmg 
Amphistl     the  Amphisaians,  and  chose  the  president  Kot- 
'^^^"ideniL     *ypl^^  general.     According  to  .^schines,  this 
prei   en        force  was  brought  together,  marched  against 
the  Lokrians,  and  reduced  them  to  submission,  bat  granted 
to  them  indulgent  terms;  requiring  from  them  a  fine  to 
the  Delphian  god,  payable  at  stated  intervals — ^sentencing 
some  of  the  Lokrian   leaders  to  banishment  as  having 
instigated  the  encroachment  on  the  sacred  domain — and 
recalling  others  who  had  opposed  it.    But  the  Liokrians 
(he  says),  after  the  force  had  retired,  broke  faith,  paid 
nothing,  and  brought  back  all  the  guilty  leaders.     Demo- 
sthenes, on  the  contrary,  states  that  Kottyphus  summoned 
contingents  from. the  various  Amphiktyonic  states;  but 
some  never  came  at  all,  while  those  who  did  come  were 
lukewarm  and  inefficient;  so  that  the  purpose  altogether 
miscarried.  1    The   account  of  Demosthenes  is  the  more 
probable  of  the  two ;  for  we  know  from  iBschines  himself 
that  neither  Athens  nor  Thebes  took  part  in  the  pro* 
ceeding,  while  Sparta     had  been  excluded  from  the  Am- 
phiktyonic council  in  346  b.o.    There  remained  therefore 
only  the  secondary  and  smaller  states.   Of  these,  the  Felo- 
ponnesians,  even  if  inclined,  could  not  easily  come,  since 
they  could  neither  march  by  land  through  Bosotia,  nor 
come  with  ease  by  sea  while  the  Amphissians  were  masters 
of  the  port  of  Kirrha;  and  the  Thessalians  and  their  neigh- 
bours were  not  likely  to  take  so  intense  an  interest  in  the 
enterprise  as  to  carry  it  through  without  the  rest.    More- 
over, the  party  who  were  omy  waiting  for  a  pretext  to 
invite  the  interference  of  Philip,  woula  rather  prefer  to 
do  nothing,  in  order  to  show  how  impossible  it  was  to  act 
without  him.     Hence  we  may  fairly  assume  that  what 
^schines  represents  as  indulgent  terms  granted  to  the 
Lokrians  and  afterwards  violated  by  them,  was  at  best 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  accommodation,  concluded 
because  Kottyphus   could  not   do    anything — probably 

i  DemoBthen.  De  Goron&,  p.  877;  iBschindB  adv.  Btesiph.  p.  72. 
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did  not  wish  to  do  anything — without  the  intervention  of 
Philip. 

The  next  Pylffia,  or  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Am- 
phiktyona  at  Thermopylse,  now  arrived;  yet  the  b.o.  339. 
Ljokrians  were  still  unsubdued.   Kottyphus  and  (Septem- 
his  party  now  made  the  formal  proposition  to  ^he  Am- 
invoke  the  aid  of  Philip.    "If  you  do  not  con-  phfkty^ni 
sent  (they  told  the  Amphiktyons  >),  you  must  {JJ**^®  *^* 
come  forward  personally  in  force,  subscribe   uoxT^o?' 
ample  funds,  and  fine  all  defaulters.    Choose  Pbiiip. 
which  you  prefer."    The  determination  of  the  Amphik- 
tyons was  taken  to   invoke  the  interference  of  Philip; 
appointing  him  commander  of  the  combined  force,  and 
champion  of  the  god,  in  the  new  Sacred  War,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  former. 

At  the  autumnal  meeting,  2  where  this  fatal  measure 


>  Demoath.  De  OoronA,  p.  VH,  ft78. 

*  The  ebKonology  of  erentt  here 
reooanted  hM  been  differently  con- 
ceired  by  different  autboni.  Ao- 
eording  to  my  view,  the  first  motion 
vaited  by  iEsohinde  ftgainat  the 
AaphlstlMi  Lokriane,  occurred  In 
Um  epxing  meeting  of  the  Amphik- 
^ont  at  Delphi  in  839  B.C.  (the 
year  of  the  arohon  Theophrastni 
si  Athena);  next,  there  wa>  held 
%  tpecial  or  extraordinary  meeting 
pf  the  Amphiktyonti  and  a  warlike 
flianifettationagainsttheLokrlant ; 
after  which  came  the  regular  au- 
tumnal meeting  at  Thermopylse  (b.o. 
S38— September— the  year  of  the 
anbon  Lyiimachidftt  at  Athene), 
when  the  rote  was  passed  to  call 
ia  the  military  interference  of 
Philip. 

This  chronology  does  not  indeed 
agree  with  the  two  so-called  decrees 
of  the  Amphiktyons,  and  with  the 
documentary  statement  —  '^py,»>t 
MYi}oi8tl8i]c, 'Av9«aTi]piu>vo<  Ixt^  i-.l 
dixa— which  we  read  as  incorporated 
in  the  oration  Be  CoronA,  p.  279. 
But  I  hare  already  stated  that  I 
think  these  documents  spurious. 

The  archon  Mnesitheid«s  (like 


all  the  other  arohons  named  In  the 
documents  recited  in  the  oration 
De  CoronA)  is  a  wrong  name,  and 
cannot  have  been  quoled  Arom  any 
genuine  document.  Next,  the  first 
decree  of  the  Amphiktyons  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  statement  of 
.SschinAe,  himself  the  great  merer 
of  what  tlie  Amphiktyons  realty 
did.  Lastly,  the  second  decree 
plainly  intimates  that  the  person 
who  composed  the  two  decrees  con- 
eeired  the  nomination  of  Philip  to 
hare  taken  place  In  the  rery  same 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  the  first 
movement  against  the  Lokrlans. 
The  same  words,  licl  Icpiiuc  KXsiva- 
Y^poo,  eaptv^c  icuXalac— prefixed  to 
both  decrees,  must  be  understood 
to  indicate  the  same  assembly.  Mr. 
Clinton's  supposition  that  the  first 
decree  was  passed  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  889  B.o.— and  the  second 
at  the  spring  meeting  of  888  b.c. 
—  Kleinagoras  being  the  Epony- 
mus  in  both  years— appears  to  me 
nowise  probable.  The  speciel  pur- 
pose and  value  of  an  Bponymus 
would  disappear,  if  the  same  person 
served  in  that  capacity  for  two 
snccess^TC  years.     Boeckh  adopts 
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MotlTM 

which  dio- 
tftUd  the 
▼ot«-d6- 
pendenot  of 
most  of  the 
▲mphik- 
tyonio 


of  calling  in  Fbilip  was  adopted,  legates  from 
Athens  were  doubtless  present  (Machines  amon^ 
them),  according  to  usual  custom;  for  the  decree 
of  DemosthenSs  had  enacted  that  the  asnsd 
custom  should  be  foUowedi  though  it  had  for- 
bidden  the  presence  of  legates  at  Uie  special  or 
Phiii"'''*"  extraordinary  meeting.  JBschines^  was  not 
^'  backward  in  advocatmg  the  application  to 
Philip;  nor  indeed  could  he  take  any  other  course,  con- 
sistently with  what  he  had  done  at  the  preceding  spring 
meeting.  He  himself  only  laments  that  Athens  sonerM 
herself  to  be  deterred,  by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  De- 
mosthen^,  from  heading  the  crusade  against  Amphissa, 
when  the  gods  themselves  had  singled  ner  out  for  that 
pious  duty.'  What  part  Thebes  took  in  the  nomination 
of  Philip,  or  whether  her  legates  attended  at  the  antomnal 
Amphiktyonic  meeting,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  ihat  one  of  the  twelve  Amphiktyonic  double 
suffirages  now  belonged  to  the  Macedonians  themselves; 
while  many  of  the  remaining  members  had  become  depend- 
ent  on  Macedonia — the  Thessalians,  Phthiot  Achseans, 
Perrhsebians,  Dolopians,  Magnetes,  &c.^  It  was  probably 
not  very  difficult  for  Kottypnus  and  iBschin^s  to  procure 
a  vote  investing  Philip  with  the  command.  Even  those 
who  were  not  favourable  might  dread  the  charge  of  impiety 
if  they  opposed  it. 


th«  oonjeotare  of  Beiik«,  altering 
gaptv^c  vuXalac  in  the  leoond  decree 
Into  6icu>piy^c  vuXalsc  This  wonld 
bring  the  leoond  decree  Into  better 
harmony  with  chronology;  but 
there  ie  nothing  In  the  Btate  of  the 
text  to  Justify  each  an  innovation. 
Bohneoke  (Fortch.  p.  498-608)  adopt* 
a  enppoBitlon  yet  more  improbable. 
He  lappoies  that  iBschinfti  was 
chosen  Pyiagoras  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Attic  year  840-889  B.C.,  and 
that  he  attended  first  at  Delphi  at 
the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Am- 
phiktyons  840  b.o.;  that  he  there 
raised  the  Tiolent  storm  which  he 
himself  describes  In  his  speech ;  and 
that  afterwards,  at  the  subsequent 


spring  meeting,  came  both  tlM  two 
decrees  which  we  now  read  In  the 
oration  De  Coronft.  But  the  first 
of  those  two  decrees  eaa  Berer 
have  come  after  the  outrageous 
proceeding  described  by  Asohinfts. 
I  will  add,  that  in  the  fomecr 
decree,  the  president  Kottypbus  is 
called  an  Arcadian,  whereas  JBschf- 
n4s  designates  him  as  a  Pi(arsallBfl». 
■  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  S78. 

•  JBschinAs  ady.  Kteslph.  p.  78. 
....  Ttuv  |U«  Ocu>v  Tijjv  ^7S|jL0viar» 
T^C  c(^9Spsiac  f)t&tv  ic«pa5t6«>x4Tfirw^ 
T^c  8i  Ai]{i.098ivouc  8«»po(ex(«c  i|A- 
iceStbv  7CY8vi2)tiYi)c. 

•  See  Isokrat4s,  Orat.  V.  (Phillpp.) 
s.  88.  23. 
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During  the  sprmg  and  summer  of  this  ^ear  ^39  b.g. 
(the  interval  between  the  two  Amphiktyonic 
meetings);  Philip  had  been  engaged  in  his  expe-  "■°'  '**• 
dition  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his  battle,  eepti'^the" 
while  returning,  against  the  Triballi,  wherein  oommuid- 
he  received  the  severe  wound  already  mentioned,  ^^jf^',^ 
His  recovery  from  this  wound  was  completed,  through 
^irhen  the  Amphiktyonic  vote,  conferring  upon  ^**j5jj"*°" 
him  the  command,  was  passed.    He  readily  ac-  '^  '^' 
cepted  a  mission  which  his  partisans,  and  probably  his 
bribes,  had  been  mainly  concerned  in  procurmg.     Imme* 
diately  collecting  his  forces,  he  marched  southward  through 
Thessaly  and  Tnermopylffi,  proclaiming  his  purpose  of 
avenffing  the  Delphian  god  upon  the  unholy  Lokrians  of 
Amphissa.  The  Amphiktyonic  deputies,  and  the  Amphik- 
tyonic contingents,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  accompanied 
his  march.     In  passing  through  Thermopylffi,  he  took 
Nikffia  (one  of  the  towns  most  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  pass)  from  the  Thebans,  in  whose  hands  it  had  re- 
mained since  his  conquest  of  Phokis  in  346  b.c,  though 
with  a  Macedonian  garrison  sharing  in  the  occupation,  t 
Not  being  yet  assured  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Thebans 
in  his  farther  projects,  he  thought  it  safer  to  consign  this 
important  town  to  the  Thessalians,  who  were  thoroughly 
in  his  dependence. 

His  march  from  Thermopylce,  whether  to  Delphi  and 
Amphissa,  or  into  Boeotia,  lay  through  Phokis.  p^^^ 
That  unfortunate  territory  still  continued  in  the  entex? 
defenceless  condition  to  which  it  had  been  con-  f^dd^Jf  *^* 
demned  by  the  Amphiktyonic  sentence  of  346   oecuplei^ 
B.a,  without  a  single  fortified  town ,  occupied  •»*  fofti?* 
merely  by  small  dispersed  villages  and  by  a  Eiateu.   ^' 
population  scanty  as  well  as  poor.  On  reaching 
fllateia,  once  the  principal  JPhokian  town,  but  now  dis- 
mantled, Philip  halted  his  army,  and  began  forthwith  to 
re-establish  the  walls,  converting  it  into  a  strong  place 
for  permanent  military    occupation.      He  at  the  same 
time  occupied  Kytinium,^  the  principal  town  in  the  little 

>  JSaohloAs  ftdr.  Xteslph.  p.  78.  8Y]|)a(cov  Nlxaiov  p,iv  <ppoop$  xst^- 

iniSyi   0lXiicico<   a&TU>v   a9cX6}uvo«  ^u>v,  Ac. 

Nixatav  BtTTaXotc  icapi9tt>xt,  Ac.  *  Philoehorat   ap.  Dionyi.  Hal. 

Compare  Bemotthen.  ad  Pbllipp.  ad  AmmMum,  p.  748. 
Epistol.  p.  163.    uKOnxcOsTat  8t  uico 
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territory  of  Doris,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  river  Kephissus,  situated  in  the  short  mountain  road 
from  Thermopylsa  to  Amphissa. 

The  seizure  of  Elateia  hy  Philip,  coupled  with  his 
operations  for  ];econstituting  it  as  a  permanent 
military  ^ost^  was  an  event  of  the  gravest  mo- 
ment, exciting  8uri>rise  and  uneasiness  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  world. 
Hitherto  he  had  proclaimed  himself  as  general 
acting  under  the  Amphiktyonic  vote  of  nomina- 
tion, and  as  on  his  march  simply  to  vindicate 
the  Delphian  god  against  sacrilegious  Lokrians. 
Had  such  been  his  real  purpose,  however,  he 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  halt  at  Elateia, 


B.O.  S8». 

(October, 
KoT«mber). 
He  leoda  an 
embastjr  to 
Thebes,  an- 
Bouncing 
bit  inten- 
tion to  at- 
Uok  Attica, 
and  asking 
either  aid  or 
a  free  paee- 

»ge  for  hie  much  less  to  re-fortify  and  garrison  it.  Accord- 
own  army.     ;„^i„  j^  ^^^  became   evident  that   he  meant 


flomething  different,  or  at  least  something  ulterior.  He  him- 
self indeed  no  longer  affected  to  conceal  his  real  nurposes. 
Sending  envoys  to  Thebes,  he  announced  that  he  had  come 
to  attack  the  Athenians,  and  earnestly  invited  her  coope- 
ration as  his  ally,  against  enemies  odious  to  her  as  well  as 
to  himself.  But  if  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  an  exceUent 
opportunity  to  crush  an  ancient  foe,  should  still  determine 
to  stand  aloof,  he  claimed  of  them  at  least  a  free  passage 
through  Bcdotia,  that  he  might  invade  Attica  with  nia  own 
forces.  1 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at  this  mo* 
ment  were  altogether  unfriendly.  There  had 
indeed  been  no  actual  armed  conflict  between 
them  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War  in 
346  B.O.;  yet  the  old  sentiment  of  enmity  and  jeal- 
ousy, dating  from  earlier  days  and  aggrravated 
during  that  war,  still  continued  unabated.  To 
soften  this  reciprocal  dislike,  and  to  bring  about 
cooperation  with  Thebes,  had  always  been  the 
aim  of  some  Athenian  politicians — £ubulu6 — 


•.ass9. 

(October). 

Unfriendly 

relatione 

■absiiting 

betveen 

Athene  and 

Thebee. 

Strong 

hopes  of 

Philip  that 


■  DemoBthen.  De  Goroni,  p.  293- 
M9.  JuBtln,  iz.  8,  «din  dissimula- 
tnm  bellnm  Atbeniensibas  infert." 
This  expression  is  correct  in  the 
lenee,  that  Philip,  who  bad  hitherto 
pretended  to  be  on  his  march 
against   Amph'ssa,    dlBcIosed   his 


real  parpoie  to  be  against  Athens, 
at  the  moment  when  he  seized 
Blateia.  Otherwise,  he  had  be«n 
at  open  war  with  Athens,  ever 
since  the  sieges  of  Bysantiam  and 
Perfnthns  in  the  preceding  year. 


Chap.  XC. 
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Aristophon — and  Demosthenes  himself,  whom  Thebe> 
^schinSs  tries  to  discredit  as  having  been  com*  would  act 
alimented   and    corrupted    by    the  Thebans.t  JJith'Sim'* 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  various  visits  and  em*  ftgaiost 
l>as8ies   to    Thebes,   where  a  philo-Athenian  "^*'*®'*'- 
minority  also  subsisted,  nothing  nad  ever  been  accomplish- 
ed. >     The    enmity   still    remained,  and  had  been  even 
artificially  aggravated  (if  we  are  to  believe  Demosthenes  s) 
durinff  the  six  months  which  elapsed  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Amphissian  quarrel,  by  ^schinds  and  the  par- 
tisans of  Philip  in  both  cities. 

The  ill-will  subsisting  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at 
the  moment  when  Philip  took  possession  of  Elateia,  was 
80  acknowledged  that  he  had  good  reason  for  looking  upon 
confederacy  of  the  two  against  him  as  impossible.^  To 
enforce  the  request,  that  Thebes,  already  his  ally,  would 
continue  to  act  as  such  at  this  critical  juncture,  he  de- 
spatched thither  envoys  not  merely  Macedonian,  but  also 
Thessalian,  Dolopian,  Phthiot  Achsaan,  ^tolian,  and 
JElnianes — the  Amphiktyonic  aUies  who  were  accompany- 
ing his  march,  ft 

If  such  were  the  hopes,  and  the  reasonable  hopes,  of 
Philip,  we  may  easily  understand  how  intense  ^  ^  ^^ 
was  tne  alarm  among  the  Athenians,  when  they     '  * 
first  heard  of  the  occupation  of  Elateia.  Should  ST  AtheS™ 
the  Thebans  comply,  Philip  would  be  in  three  when  the  ' 
days  on  the  frontier  of  Attica;  and  from  the  ^^Tred 
sentiment  understood  as  well  as  felt  to  be  pre-  that  Philip 
valent,  the  Athenians  could  not  but  anticipate  YngiuAeui 
that  free  passage,  and  a  Theban  reinforcement 
besides,  would  be   readilv    granted.     Ten  years  before, 
Demosthenes  himself  (in  his  first  Olynthiac)  had  asserted 
that  the  Thebans  would  gladly  join  Philip  in  an  attack  on 


>  iBeohinftt,  Vtla,  Leg.  p.  46,  47. 

•  iBichin«t  adr.  Kteiiph.  p.  78; 
l>«moeth.  Be  Coronft,  p.  281. 

*  Demoeth.  Be  Ooron&i  p.  S76, 
281,  S84.  'A  XV  Ixtiot  iKdvtittt,  Sti 
xbrt  hf  'Kpjffiaaji  ic6Xcp.ov  To6Teo 
<.9Bflohi]i6t)  |iiv  KOn^aaYTOc,  ovp.i»- 

ouvi[)T)  t6v  ^IXixnov  cXGttv  ^9'  f)|i.dlC| 
VOL.  XI. 


oGictp  Ivtxa  T&c  iciXtic  o5toi  9Uvi- 
xpouovy  Ac.    03-c«o  l&ixP^  ic6^pcu  lepo- 

*  Bemosth.  Be  GoronCL— f  xcv  iytov 
(Philip)  -Hjv  86va|«.tv  xal  tt|v  "EXd- 
Ttiocv  vaxiXafUv,  a>c  06S*  &v  tl  Tt 
yivoiTO  Iti  9up.icvtU9divT0>v  ftv  4{&a>i» 
xai  T(b«  6v]()alu>«. 

•  Philoohoras  ap.  Bionya.  HaL  ad 
Ammieam,  p.  74S, 
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Attica.^  If  such  was  then  the  alienation,  it  had  been  in- 
creasing rather  than  diminishing  ever  since.  As  the  march 
of  Phihp  had  hitherto  been  not  merely  rapid,  bat  under- 
stood as  directed  towards  Delphi  and  Amphiasa,  the 
Athenians  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
their  frontier.  Neither  their  families  nor  their  moveable 
property  had  yet  been  carried  within  walls.  Nevertheless 
they  had  now  to  expect,  within  little  more  than  forty-eight 
hours,  an  invading  armv  as  formidable  and  desolating  as  any 
of  those  during  the  Feloponnesian  war,  under  a  commander 
far  abler  than  Archidamus  or  Agis.3 

Though  the  general  history  of  this  important  period 
Atheniwi  *^*^  ^®  made  out  onlym  outline,  we  are  fortunate 
pnbiio  »•-  enough  to  obtain  from  Demosthente  a  striking 
-  "enwai **  narrative,  in  some  detail,  of  the  proceedings  at 
axnTi  et y \nd  Athens  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  capture 
one"win  "**  ^^  Elateia  by  Philip.  It  was  evening  when  the 
•peak  but  messenger  arrived,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
■thentt  prytanes  (or  senators  of  the  presiding  tribe) 
were  at  supper  in  their  official  residence. 
Immediately  breaking  up  their  meal,  some  ran  to  call  the 
generals  whose  duty  it  was  to  convoke  the  public  assembly, 
with  the  trumpeter  who  gave  public  notice  thereof;  so 
that  the  Senate  and  assembly  were  convoked  for  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak.  Others  bestirred  themselves  is 
clearing  out  the  market-place,  which  was  full  of  booths 
and  stands  for  traders  sellinff  merchandise.  They  even 
set  fire  to  these  booths,  in  their  hurry  to  get  the  space 
clear.  Such  was  the  excitement  and  terror  throughout  the 
city,  that  the  public  assembly  was  crowded  at  the  earliest 
dawn,  even  before  the  Senate  could  go  through  their 
forms  and  present  themselves  for  the  opening  ceremonies. 
At  length  the  Senate  joined  the  assembly,  and  the  prytanes 
came  forward  to  announce  the  news,  producing  the  mes- 
senger with  his  public  deposition.  The  herald  then  pro- 
claimed the  usual  words — ''Who  wishes  to  speak?"  J^ot 
a  man  came  forward.  He  proclaimed  the  words  again  and 
again,  yet  still  no  one  rose. 

I  Domotth.  Oljnth.  1.  p.  16.   *Av  f|  T*P  ^\»-^  icoXittla,  ^c  oOto«  (.aEtcW- 

8'  ixilva  ^IXiicieoc  >>d{)^,  tic  a0-c6ip  nSi)  xaxYiyoptT,  dvTlpLlv-cou6i]9alotfC 

xu>Xu9ti  Stupo  (laMCciv;  eT)()aToi;  ot,  piCTa   ^iXIkkou    ouvcfipaXctv  tic  *";« 

ll  fjLT)  Xlery  icixp6v  tUtlv,  xal  tfovcitf-  x*^tav|  i)  icivTSc  (povro,  ftiO' V**^ 

paXouaiv  ItoI|uoc.  icapotTa^afAtvouc  txtivov  xtoXottv  ticol- 

3  Demotth.   Do  Corona,    p.   804.  vjatv,  Ac. 
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At  lengthy  after  a  considerable  interval  of  silence, 
Demosthenes  rose  to  speak.  He  addressed  ^^^^ 
himself  to  that  alarming  conyiction  which  beset  Demo-  ^ 
the  minds  of  all,  though  no  one  had  yet  given  J***®*^*.  *® 
it  utterance — that  the  Thebans  were  in  hearty  emba«i«y  "" 
sympathy  with  Philip.  *^uffer  not  yourselves  Jmmediat*- 
(he  said)  to  believe  any  such  thinff.  If  the  fact  ^ebei,  a&d 
had  been  so,  Philip  would  have  been  already  to  offer 
on  your  frontier,  without  halting  at  Elateia.  on  the  moit 
Se  has  a  large  body  of  partisans  at  Thebes,  liberal 
procured  by  fraud  and  corruption;  but  he  has  **™'' 
not  the  whole  citv.  There  is  yet  a  considerable  Theban 
party,  adverse  to  him  and  favourable  to  you.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  emboldening  his  own  partisans  in  Thebes, 
overawing  his  opponents,  and  thus  extorting  a  positive 
declaration  from  the  city  in  his  favour,  that  he  is  making 
display  of  his  force  at  Elateia.  And  in  this  he  will  succeed, 
unless  you,  Athenians,  shall  exert  yourselves  vigorously 
and  prudently  in  counteraction.  If  you,  acting  on  your 
old  aversion  towards  Thebes,  shall  now  hold  aloof,  Philip's 
partisans  in  the  city  will  become  all-powerful,  so  that  the 
whole  Theban  force  will  march  along  with  him  against 
Attica.  Por  your  own  security,  you  must  shake  on  these 
old  feelings,  however  well  grounded — and  stand  forward 
for  the  protection  of  Thebes,  as  being  in  greater  danger 
than  yourselves.  March  forth  your  entire  military  strength 
to  the  frontier,  and  thus  embolden  your  partisans  in  Thebes 
to  speak  out  openly  against  their  philippising  opponents, 
who  rely  upon  the  army  at  Elateia.  Next,  send  ten  envoys 
to  Thebes;  giving  them  full  powers,  in  conjunction  with 
the  generals,  to  call  in  your  military  force  whenever  they 
think  fit.  Let  your  envoys  demand  neither  concessions 
nor  conditions  from  the  Thebans;  let  them  simpl;^  tender 
the  full  force  of  Athens  to  assist  the  Thebans  in  their 
present  straits.  If  the  offer  be  accepted,  you  will  have 
secured  an  ally  inestimable  for  your  own  safety,  while 
actii^  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  Athens;  if  it  be  refused, 
the  Thebans  will  have  themselves  to  blame,  and  you  will 
at  least  stand  nnimpeached  on  the  score  of  honour  as  well 
as  of  policy."  i 

I  Bemoith.  De  Ooronft,   p.  286,     Demosthonfts  repretonU  himself  to 
287 ;  Diodor.  xri.  84.    I  hare  giren     hare  eaid. 
the  snbstanoe,   in  brief,   of  what 
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recommendation  of  Demosthen^,  alike  wise  and 

generous,  was  embodied  in  a  decree  and  adopted 
y  the  Athenians  without  opposition.  ^  Neitiier 
^Sjgchindsy  nor  any  one  else,  said  a  word  ag^unst 
it  Demosthends  himself,  being  iiamed  chief  of 
the  ten  enyoys,  proceeded  forthwith  to  Thebes; 
while  the  military  force  of  Attica  was  at  the 
same  time  marched  to  the  frontier. 


■  This  deofeei  or  a  document 
claiming  to  be  snob,  is  giren  «er- 
haiim  in  Demosthenes,  Be  OoronA, 
p.  S89,  no.  It  boars  date  on  the 
16th  of  the  month  SUzrophorion 
(June),  under  the  arohonship  of 
VansiklAs.  This  arohon  isawrong 
or  pseud-eponTmous  arohon:  and 
the  document,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  Torbosity,  implies  that  Athens 
was  now  about  to  pass  out  of  pa* 
oiflo  relations  with  Philip,  and  to 
begin  war  against  him— which  is 
contrary  to  the  real  flsct. 

There  also  appear  inserted,  a  few 
pages  before,  in  the  same  speech 
(p.  S8S),  four  other  documente,  pur- 
porting to  relate  to  the  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  capture  of 
Elateia  by  Philip.  1.  A  decree  of 
the  Athenians,  dated  in  the  month 
Elaphebolion  of  the  arohon  HtrO' 
pyifciM.  a.  Another  decree,  in  the 
month  Munyohion  of  the  same 
arehon,  8.  An  answer  addreseed 
by  Philip  to  the  Athenians.  4.  An 
answer  addressed  by  Philip  to  the 
Thebans. 

Qere  again,  the  arohon  called 
Herop^fhut  is  a  wrong  and  un- 
known arohon.  Such  manifest  error 
of  date  would  alone  be  enough  to 
preclude  me  ftrom  trusting  the  do- 
cument as  genuine.  Droysen  is 
right,  in  my  Judgement,  in  reject- 
ing all  these  fire  documents  as 
spurious.  The  answer  of  Philip  to 
the  Athenians  is  adapted  to  the 
two  decrees  of  the  Athenians,  and 

cannot    be    genuine    if   they   are 

spurious. 


These  decrees,  too,  liko  that  dated 
In  Skirrophorion,  are  not  consiatont 
with  the  true  relatione   botwoen 
Athens  and  Philip.     They  imply 
that  she  was  at  peace  with  him, 
and  that  hostilities  were  first  un- 
dertaken against  him  by  her  after 
his  occupation  of  Blateia;  whereas 
open  war  had  been  prerailing  be- 
tween them  for  more  than  a  year, 
erer  since  the  summer  of  840  B.a, 
and  the  maritime  operations  against 
him  in  the  Propontis.     That  the 
war  was  going  on  without  inters 
rnption,  during  all  this  period— 
that  Philip  could  not  get  nesir  to 
Athens  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  and 
dote  the  war,  except  by  bringing 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  into 
cooperation  with  him— and  that  for 
the  attainment  of  this  last  purpose, 
he  caused  the  Amphissian  war  to 
be  kindled,   through  the   corrupt 
agency  of  iBschinfts— is  the  express 
statement  of  Demosthenfts,  De  Co- 
rout,  p.  276,  276.    Hence  I  find  it 
impossible  to  belieye  in  the  authen- 
ticity either  of  the  four  documents 
here  quoted,  or  of  this  supposed 
rery  long  decree  of  the  Athenians, 
on  forming  their  alliance  with  The- 
bes,  bearing  date   on  the  16th  of 
the  month  Skirrophorion,  and  cited 
De  Goront,  p.  880.    I  will  add,  that 
the  two  decrees  which  we  read  in 
p.  388,  profess  themselres  as  baring 
been  passed  in  the  months  Elaphe- 
bolion and  Mnnychion,   and  bear 
the  name  of  the  arehon  Heropyikut; 
while  the  decree  cited,  p.  289,  beari 
date  the  16th  of  Skirrophorion,  and 
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At  Thebes  they  found  the  envoys  of  Philip  and  his 
allies,  and  the  philippising  Thebans   fall   of  triumph? 


tbe  name  of  a  different  »rohon, 
Ifan9ikU8.  Now  if  the  decrees  were 
irenoine,  the  erente  which  are  de- 
scribed in  both  mutt  have  hap- 
pened nnder  the  lame  archon,  at 
an  interval  of  about  six  weeks  be- 
tween the  last  day  of  Hnnyohion 
fltnd  the  16th  of  Skirrophorion.  It 
is  impouible  to  lappose  an  inter- 
▼al  of  one  year  and  six  weeks  be* 
tween  them. 

It  appears  to  me,  on  reading 
Attentively  the  words  of  Demosthe- 
nfts  himself,  that  the  fataariut,  or 
person  who  composed  these  four 
flrst  documents,  has  not  properly 
conceived  what  it  was  that  Demo- 
sthente  caused  to  be  read  by  the 
public  secretary.  The  point  which 
]>emosthen6s  is  here  making  is  to 
■how  how  ably  he  had  managed, 
and  how  well  he  had  deserved  of 
bis  country,  by  bringing  the  The- 
bans into  alliance  with  Athens 
Immediately  after  Philip's  capture 
of  Slateia.  For  this  purpose  he 
dwells  upon  the  bad  state  of  feel- 
ing between  Athens  and  Thebes 
before  that  event,  brought  about 
by  the  secret  instigations  of  Philip 
through  corrupt  partisans  in  both 
places.  Now  it  is  to  illustrate  this 
hostile  feeling  heiwetn  Aihtna  and 
Th€be§f  that  he  causes  the  secretary 
to  read  certain  decreet  and  antwerM 
— 4v  oU  8'  ^tt  ^ij  Ti  icp6<  dXXiQ- 

Xo  U  C,  TOUTtOvl  tU>V  'j>T)7t9}&dTU>v  dxOO- 

cotvTtc  xai  t<I>v  dicoxpi9iv>v  cIcso9s. 
K»  )iO«  Xc^s  taura  Xafiibv  .... 
(p.  982).  The  documents  here  an- 
nounced to  be  read  do  not  bear  upon 
the  relations  between  jfOuna  and 
Philip  (which  were  those  of  active 
warfare,  needing  no  illustration)— 
but  to  the-relation  between  Athtng 
and  Ththea.  There  had  plainly  been 
interchanges  of  bickering  and  un- 
gracious feeling  between  the  two 


oitiee,  manifested  In  public  decrees 
or  public  answers  to  complaints  or 
remonstrances.  Instead  of  which, 
the  two  Athenian  decrees,  which 
we  now  read  as  following,  are  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  Thebans,  but 
to  Philip;  the  first  of  them  does 
not  mention  Thebes  at  all,  the 
second  mentions  Thebes  only  to 
recite  as  a  ground  of  complaint 
against  Philip,  that  he  was  trying 
to  put  the  two  cities  at  variance; 
and  this  too,  among  other  grounds 
of  complaint  much  more  grave  and 
imputing  more  hostile  purposes. 
Then  follow  two  answers— which 
are  not  answers  between  Athens 
and  Thebes,  as  they  ought  to  b»— 
but  answers  from  Philip,  the  first 
to  the  Athenians,  the  second  to  the 
Thebans.  Neither  the  decrees,  nor 
the  answers,  as  they  here  stand,  go 
to  illustrate  the  point  at  which 
Demosthenes  is  aiming— the  bad 
feeling  and  mutual  prorocations 
which  had  been  exchanged  a  little 
before  between  Athens  and  Thebes. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  Justft* 
fies  the  words  of  the  orator  imme- 
diately  after  the  documents  hare 
been  read— OStcu  6ia6ttc6  ^(Xiicicoc 
T&<  ic6Xti<  icp6«  iXXi^Xac  8i& 
to6t(ov  (through  .ZBsohinfts  and 
his  supporters),  xal  xoO-oic  sicocp- 
Oclc  Totc  4'>)?^9(^^^^  *^^  ^"^c  >^o~ 
xplstoiv,  ^xsv  ixwv  Tif]v  6uva|i.iv  xal 
TT]v  'EXdTCiov  xatiXaficv,  u}<  o68'  &v 

tl    Tl    YivOttO    Iti  00|<.XVtU9dvTtt>V  &v 

f)piu>v  xal  TU>v  67)paia>v. 

Bemostfaenfts  describes  Philip  as 
acting  upon  Thebes  and  Athens 
through  the  agency  of  corrupt 
citizens  in  each;  the  author  of 
these  documents  conceives  Philip 
aa  acting  by  his  own  despatches. 

The  decree  of  the  16th  Bkirro- 
phorion  enacts,  not  only  that  there 
shall  be  alliance  with  Thebes,  but 
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while  the  friends  of  Athena  were  bo  dispirited,  that  the 
DiTidad  ^^  letters  of  Demosthenlsi  sent  home   imme- 

■tau  of  diately  on  reaching  Thebes,  were  of  a  gloomy 
Th^iT'-^*  cast.^  According  to  Grecian  custom,  tJie  two 
infloenM  of  opposing  legations  were  heard  in  turn  before 
the  phi.  t£e  The  Dan  assembly.  Amyntas  and  Klearchns 
plnj^^  were  the  Macedonian  envoys,  toffether  with  the 
d'^d  V^'  ^^^V^^^^  Byzantine  l^hon,  as  chief  spokesman, 
the  Haoe-  ^^^  the  Thessalians  JDaochus  and  Thrasylaus.- 
donUn  Haying  the  first  word,  as  established  allies  of 
•avoys.  Thebes,  these  orators  found  it  an  easy  theme  to 
denounce  Athens,  and  to  support  their  case  by  the  general 
tenor  of  past  history  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The 
Macedonian  orator  contrasted  the  perpetual  hostility  of 
Athens  wiUi  the  valuable  aid  furnished  to  Thebes  by 
Philip,  when  he  rescued  her  from  the  Phokians,  and  con- 
firmed her  ascendency  over  Bosotia.  ''If  (said  the  orator) 
Philip  had  stipulated,  before  he  assisted  you  against  the 
Phokums,  that  you  should  grant  him  in  return  a  free 
passage  against  Attica,  you  would  have  gladly  acceded. 
Will  you  refuse  it  now,  when  he  has  rendered  to  you  the 
service  without  stipulation?  Either  let  us  pass  through 
to  Attica — or  join  our  march;  whereby  you  will  enrich 
yourself  with  the  plunder  of  that  country,  instead  of  being 
impoverished  by  having  Bosotia  as  the  seat  of  war."' 

All  these  topics  were  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
■floiant  the  previous  sentiments  of  the  Thebans,  that 
ctwtSr  they  must  have  made  a  lively  impression.  How 
oratory  of  DemosthenSs  replied  to  them,  we  are  not  per- 
SS^he'^Vr-  °^^*^®^  *®  know.  Hispowers  of  oratory  must  have 
■aldes^he'  been  severely  tasked;  for  the  pre-established 

also  that  the  right  of  inttrmarriagt  noonoe  for  tho  eitahlUhment   of 

hetwean  tho   two  oitiei  shall  bo  inUrmarriag*    between    the    two 

established.     Now  at  the  momeikt  eities. 

when  the  deoree  was  passed,  the  *  Demosth.  De  Ooroni,  p.  S98. 
Thebans  both  had  been,  and  still  *  Plutarch,  DemosthenAs  c.  18, 
were,  on  bad  terms  with  Athens,  Daochas  and  Thrasylaus  are  named 
80  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  by  Demosthenfts  as  Thessalian  par- 
they  would  entertain  or  reject  the  tisans  of  Philip  (Demosth.  De  Go- 
proposition  ;  nay,  the  chances  eren  ron4,  p.  82i). 

were,   that  they   would   reject   it  *  Demosth.   De   OoronS,   p.  298, 

and  Join  Philip.    We  can  hardly  299;  Aristot.  Bhetorio.  ii.  S3;  Dion, 

belieye  it  possible,  that  under  such  Hal.  ad  AmmsBum,  p.  744 ;  Diodor. 

a  state  of  probabilities,  the    Athe-  xri.  86. 
nians  would  go  so  far  as  to  pro- 
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feeling  was  all  adverse,  and  he  had  nothinff  to  ThAbans  to 
work  upon,  except  fear,  on  the  part  of  Th Aes,  Jfiu^* 
of  too  near  contact  with  the  Macedonian  arms  withAthont 
— combined  with  her  gratitude  for  the  sponta-  iluH!* 
neouB  and  unconditional  tender  of  Athens.  And 
even  as  to  fears,  the  Thebans  had  only  to  choose  between 
admitting  the  Athenian  army  or  that  of  Philip;  a  choice 
in  which  all  presumption  was  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as 
present  ally  and  recent  benefactor — against  the  former,  as 
standing  rival  and  enemy.  Such  was  the  result  anticipated 
W  the  hopes  of  Philip  as  well  as  by  the  fears  of  Athens. 
X  et  with  all  the  chances  thus  against  him,  Demosthends 
carried  his  point  in  the  Theban  assembly;  determining 
them  to  accept  the  offered  alliance  of  Athens  and  to  brave 
the  hostility  of  Philip.  He  boasts,  with  good  reason,  of 
such  a  diplomatic  and  oratorical  triumph  ;i  by  which  he 
not  only  obtained  a  powerful  ally  against  Philip,  but  also 
— ^a  benefit  yet  more  important — ^rescued  Attica  nrom  being 
overrun  by  a  united  Macedonian  and  Theban  army.  Justly 
does  the  contemporary  historian  Theopompus  extol  the 
unrivalled  eloquence  whereby  Demosthends  kindled  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Thebans  a  generous  flame  of  Pan-hellenic 
patriotism.  But  it  was  not  simply  by  superior  eloquence  2 — 
though  that  doubtless  was  an  essential  condition — that  his 
triumph  at  Thebes  was  achieved.  It  was  still  more  owing  to 
the  wise  and  ff onerous  offer  which  he  carried  with  him,  and 
which  he  had  nimself  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  make — 
of  unconditional  alliance  without  any  reference  to  the  jealou- 
sies and  animosities  of  the  past,  and  on  terms  even  favour- 
able to  Thebes,  as  being  more  exposed  than  Athens  in  the 
war  against  Philip.' 


>  DemoBth.  De  CoronA,  p.  S04-807. 
bI  |itvoov|i.T]  (ttTi^voaav  c&Oiv>C| 

*  TheopompQi ,  Frag.  289|  ed. 
Bidot ;  Plntaroh,  Demotth.  o.  18. 

*  We  may  hera  tratt  the  more 
taWj  the  boaati  made  by  Demo- 
•thendfl  of  his  own  ttatesmaDthip 
and  oratory,  since  we  pottets  the 
commente  of  ^acbindt,  and  there- 
fore know  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  by  an  unfriendly  critic.  iEschi- 
nte  .(adr.  Ktetiph.  p.  73,  74)  says 


that  the  Thebans  were  induced  to 
Join  Athens,  not  by  the  oratory  of 
Demosthenes,  but  by  their  fear  of 
Philip's  near  approach,  and  by  their 
displeasure  in  oonseqaenoe  of  bar- 
ing Nikaa  taken  firom  them.  De- 
mos thenAs  says  in  fact  the  same. 
Doubtless  the  ablest  orator  must 
be  famished  with  some  suitable 
points  to  work  up  in  his  pleadings. 
But  the  orators  on  the  other  side 
would  find  in  the  history  of  the 
past  a  far  more  oopious  collection 
of    matters,     capable    of    being 
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Ding  Ath« 

bPhUip,U 

The  Ad 

bicay  was  I 


The  answer  brought  back  by  Demosthenes  was  che^ 
B.O.  ss».       ing.  The  important  alliance,  combining  Ath 
The  Atbe-    and  Thebes  m  defensive  war  against  '^^  '^'     * 
aian  Army    been  successfully  brought  about. 
i^THation^  nisn  army,  already  mustered  in  Attica^ 
*o  ^i^^r     vited  into   Bcsotia,  and  marched    to    Thet 
e^%ntion  without  delay.   While  a  portion  of  them  joim 
Th*b*  ^^®  Theban  force  at  the  northern  frontier  i 

and  Atho*     BoBotia  to  resist  the  approach  of  Philip,  the  rl 
uUnt.  were  left  in  quarters  at  Thebes.     And  Deid 

sthenis  extols  not  only  the  kindness  with  which  they  we 
received  in  private  houses,  but  also  their  correct  and  order 
behaviour  amidst  the  families  and  properties  of  the  Theban 
not  a  single  complaint  being  preferred  against  them.  ^  Tin 
antipathy  and  jealousy  between  the  two   cities  seemej 
effaced  in  cordiiU  cooperation  against  the  common  enemy.  Ol 
the  cost  of  the  joint  operations,  on  land  and  sea,  two-third^ 
were  undertaken  by  Athens,     The  command  was  shared 
equally  between  the  allies;  and  the  centre  of  operations 
was  constituted  at  Thebes.  > 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  the  dangerous  vicinity 
B.O.  S8»  of  Philip,  giving  increased  ascendency  to  De- 
(Autumn),  mosthenes,  impressed  upon  the  counBols  of  Athens 
Vigorous  a  vigour  long  unknown.  The  orator  prevailed 
ukViTftt *"  upon  his  countrymen  to  suspend  the  expendi- 
Athent—  ture  goiuff  on  upon  the  improvement  oi  their 
•ace' ofthe  ^^^^  *°^  ^^®  Construction  of  a  new  arsenal,  in 
new  docks  Order  that  more  money  might  be  devoted  to 
—the*****  military  operations.  He  also  carried  a  farther 
The6rio  Doint  which  he  had  long  aimed  at  accomplishing 
de'voVd  to  "y  indirect  means,  but  always  in  vain;  the  con- 
mniury  vcrsion  of  the  The6ric  Fund  to  military  pur- 
purposes.  poses.'  So  preponderant  was  the  impression 
of  danger  at  Athens,  that  JDemosthenes  was  now  able  to 

Eropose  this  motion  directly,  and  with  success.  Of  course, 
e  must  first  have  moved  to  suspend  the  standing  enact- 
ment, whereby  it  was  made  penal  even  to  submit  the 
motion. 

appealed  to  »s  causes  of  antipathy        *  ^sctainds  adr.  Ktetiph.  p.  74. 
against  Athens,  and  of  favour  to        ■  PhilocboruB,     Frag.     135,    ed. 

Philip;  and  against  this  superior  Didot;  Dion.   Hal.  ad   AmmauiOr 

case  Demosthends  had  to  contend,  p.  742. 
*  Demosth.  Be  CoronA,  p.  299,  SOO. 
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To  Philip,  meanwhile,  the  new  alliance  wag  a  severe 
isappointment  uid  a  serious  obstacle.    Having  jy^ 
alctuated  on  the  continued  adhesion  of  Thebes,  pointment 
JO  which  he  conceived  himself  entitled  as  a  return  J'  ^JjJJ*?"" 
ibr  benefits  conferred — and  having  been  doubt-  in  phokit' 
less  assured  by  his  partisans  in  the  city  that  they  f  °^7p*® J, 
could  promise  him  Theban  cooperation  against  ponnesian^' 
Athens,  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  ^^i*<^*  *<> 
frontier  with  an  overawing  army— ne  was  dis-  j^oi?*h?m 
concerted  at  the  sudden  junction  of  these  two  JJJ*^** 
powerful  cities,  unexpected  alike  by  friends  and     "'^   *'*' 
enemies.    Henceforward  we  shall  nnd  him  hating  Thebesi 
as  guilty  of  desertion  and  ingratitude,  worse  than  Athensy 
his  manifest  enemy.  ^    But  having  failed  in  inducing  the 
Thebans  to  follow  his  lead  against  Athens,  he  thought  it 
expedient  again  to  resume  his  profession  of  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  Delphian  god  against  Amphissa, — and  to  write 
to  his  allies  in  f  elojQonuesus  to  come  and  join  him,  for  this 
specific  purpose.  His  letters  were  pressing,  often  repeated, 
and  implying  much  embarrassment,  according  to  Demo- 
sthenes. >  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
produced  much  effect;  nor  was  it  easy  for  the  Feloponne- 
sians  to  join  Philip — either  by  land,  while  ficsotia  was 
hostile — or  by  sea  while  the  Amphissians  held  Kirrha,  and 
the  Athenians  had  a  superior  navy. 

'  ^Bchindi  adr.  Ktetipb.  p.  78.  do  not  reit  any  ttatementi  on  its 

iBschints   remarkt   the   fact— bat  eridence.    The  Macedonian  month 

perrerts   the  inferences  dednoible  Long  does  not  appear  to  coincide 

from  it.  with  the  Attic  Boedromion;  nor  is 

*  Demostben.  De  Goron&,  p.  S79.  it  probable  that  Philip,  in  yrriting 

A6<  drj  i&oi  Tijv  SRiaxoXi^v,  ^v,  u><  oO^  to  Peloponnesians,   would   allude 

'jiC7,xo'JO^   91    672()ociot9    ictfAicei   iip6<  at   all  to    Attic  months.    Various 

TOO?   ti»   n«Xoicovvr^a(p   aufArAocyou^   6  subsequent  letters  written  by  Philip 

0i>.iriioc}   tv'   ctSvjTS  xai  i%  xotOtrj^  to   the   Peloponnesians,   and   inti- 

aa<pu)c  lx\  TTiv  fAgv  iX7]0^  rp6?aoiv  mating  much   embarrassment,  are 

■x6>-*    -RpajiAiTcov,   TO   xauT*   e^t   ttjv  alluded  to  by  Demosthenes,  further 

'EXXafia  xai  too<  6v)|)aiouc  xai  Op-oc  on— 'AXXa  |4>)v  ola;  t4t'  fj^isi  ^piovd? 

jrpaTTttv,   dictxpuicTt-roi  xoiva  6i  xal  6  OlXii?no(  xai  vt  ofai;  r/v  Tspa^alc 

ToXc  'A(a,7ixt6osi  66^avTa  rouiv  wpoff-  iiti  tootoi?,  cx  Td>v  s?ci3to/.u>v  exsl- 

cnoistTO,  Ac.  vou  t*a^9Z3&s  (I>v   tU   ncXonov^Yjoov 

Then  follows  a  letter,  purporting  CRBpintv  (p.  301,  SOS).   DomostbenA^ 

to  be  written  by  Philip  to  the  Pelo-  causes  the  letters  to  be  read  pub- 

ponnesians.  I  concur  with  Droy sen  lidy,  but  no   letters  appear  ver* 

in  mistrusting  its  authenticity.    I  hatim. 
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Past  II 


War  was  now  carried  on,  in  PhokiB  and  on  the  froD- 
s.a  8S9.8S8.  tici^  of  BcDotiaj^ during  the  antnmn  and  winter  of 


War  of  the 
Athenians 
and 

Thebans 
affainet 
Philip  in 
Pbokia— 
they  gain 
•ome  ad- 
rantagee 
oyer  him— 
honovre 
paid  to 
i>emo- 
sthen6«  ai 
Athene. 


339-338  B.a  The  Ameniana  and  Thebans  not 
only  maintained  their  ground  against  Philip, 
but  even  gained  some  advantages  over  hiis: 
especiaUy  in  two  enffagements — called  the  battle 
on  the  river,  and  Uie  winter-battle — of  which 
Demosthenes  finds  room  to  boast^  and  whicii 
called  forth  manifestations  of  rejoicing  aad 
sacrifice,  when  made  known  at  Athens,  i  To 
Demosthenes  himself,  as  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  Theban  alliance,  a  wreath  of  gold  was  pro- 
posed by  Demomel^  andHyperid^  and  decreed 
Dy  the  people;  and  though  a  citizen  named 
Diondas  impeached  the  mover  for  an  illegal  decree,  yet  he 
did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  su£&ages  of  the 
Dikastery,  and  therefore  became  liable  to  the  fine  of 
1000  drachms.  3  Demosthenes  was  crowned  with  public 
proclamation  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  of  March  33  S  B.&' 
But  the  most  memorable  step  taken  by  the  Athenians 
The  Athe.  *°  Thebans,  in  this  joint  war  against  Philip, 
nians  anST  was  that  of  reconstituting  the  Phokians  as  an 
Thebanere-  independent  and  self-defending  section  of  the 
to?  PhS-  Hellenic  name.  On  the  part  of  the  Thebans, 
kians  and  hitherto  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Phokians, 
t  e  rtowM.  this  proceeding  evinced  adoption  of  an  improved 
and  ffenerous  policy,  worthy  of  the  Pan-hellenic  cause  in 
which  they  had  now  embarked.  In  346  b.c.,  the  Phokians 
had  been  conquered  and  ruined  by  the  arms  of  Philip, 
under  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  Amphiktyons. 
Their  cities  had  all  been  dismantled,  and  their  population 
distributed  in  villages,  impoverished,  or  driven  into  exile. 
These  exiles,  many  of  whom  were  at  Athens,  now  returned, 
and  the  Phokian  population  were  aided  by  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  in  re-occupying  and  securing  their  towns.' 


*  Demotth.  Be  Goronik,  p.  800. 

•  DemoBth.  De  Coron4|  p.  302 ; 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator.,  p.  848. 

'  That  DemoBtbendB  was  crowned 
at  the  Dionyaiao  festival  (March 
838  B.C.)  is  contended  by  BShnecke 
(Fortchnngen,  p.  634,  536);  upon 
groundB    which     aeem     tuiBcient, 


agaiuBt  the  opinion  of  Boeckb  and 
Winiewski  (Comment,  ad  Demoetb. 
De  Coron&,  p.  S60),  who  think  that 
he  was  not  crowned  until  the 
Fanathenaic  festival,  in  the  ensuing 
July. 
*  Pausanias,  z.  3,  9. 
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Some  indeed  of  these  towns  were  so  smal],  such  as  Para- 
potamii^  and  others,  that  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to 
re-constitute  them.  Their  population  was  transferred  to 
the  others,  as  a  means  of  increased  strength.  Ambry sus, 
in  the  south-western  portion  of  Phokis,  was  re-fortified  by 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans  with  peculiar  care  and  solidity. 
It  was  surrounded  with  a  double  circle  of  wall  of  the  black 
stone  of  the  country;  each  wall  being  fifteen  feet  hi^h  and 
nearly  six  feet  in  tiiickness,  with  an  interval  of  six  feet 
between  the  two.^  These  walls  were  seen,  five  centuries 
afterwards,  by  the  traveller  Pausanias,  who  numbers  them 
among  the  most  solid  defensive  structures  in  the  ancient 
world.'  Ambrysus  was  valuable  to  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  aa  a  military  position  for  the  defence  of  Bosotia, 
inasmuch  as  it  lay  on  that  rough  southerly  road  near  the 
sesy  which  the  Lacedesmonian  king  Kleombrotus^  had 
forced  when  he  marched  from  Phokis  to  the  position  of 
Jjeuktra;  eluding  Epaminondas  and  the  main  Theban  force, 
who  were  posted  to  resist  him  on  the  more  frequented 
road  by  Koroneia.  Moreover,  by  occupying  Hhq  south- 
western parts  of  Phokis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  they  pre- 
sented the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  Philip  by  sea  out 
of  Peloponnesus. 

The  war  in  Phokis,  prosecuted  seeminfflj  upon  a  large 
scale  and  with  much  activity,  between  Philip  ,  ^  sss-sss. 
and  his  allies  on  one  side,  and  the  Athenians  and     '  ' 
Thebans  with  their  allies  on  the  other — ended  ng%JnB% 
with  the  fatal  battle  of  Ghesroneia,  fought  in  S^^V?  ^^ 
August  338  B.C.;  having  continued  about  ten   great  nTfln- 
months  from  the  time  when  Philip,  after  being  ence  of  De- 
named  general  at  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  ™uxiiurieT 
(about  the  autumnal  equinox),  marched  south-   ^^^ioH  he 
ward  and  occupied  Elateia.<^     But  respecting  p"°"'®  • 

*  Paataniai,  x.  88,  i.  different  anihon.    Bnt  it  will  bo 

*  Pautaniai,  z.  86,  8.  fobnd  that  all  the  diffioultiet  and 

*  Pantanias,  ir.  31,  6.  He  places  controrenlee  regarding  it  have 
the  fortifications  of  Ambrjsas  in  arisen  from  resting  on  the  spurious 
a  class  with  those  of  Byxantinm  decrees  embodied  in  the  speech  of 
and  Rhodes.  Demosthenes  De  Coronft,  as  if  they 

*  Pausan.  ix.  18,  9 ;  Dlodor.  zt.  were  so  much  genuine  history.  Mr. 
63;  Xenoph.  Hell.  yi.  i,  3.  Clinton,  in  his  Fasti  Hellenioi,  cites 

*  The  chronology  of  this  period  these  decrees  as  if  they  were  parts 
has  caused  much  perplexity,  and  of  Demosthenfts  himself.  When  we 
has  been  differently  arranged  by  once   put  aside  these  documents, 
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the  intermediate  events,  we  are  unfortunately  without 
distinct  information.  We  pick  up  only  a  few  hints  and 
allusions  which  do  not  enable  us  to  understand  what  passed. 
We  cannot  make  out  either  the  auxiliaries  en|raiged,  or  the 
total  numbers  in  the  field,  on  either  side.  Sempsthenes 
boasts  of  having  procured  for  Athens  as  allies,  theEuboeans^ 
Acheans,  Corinthians,  Thebans,  Megarians,  Leukadians, 
and  Korkyrssans — arraying  along  with  the  Athenian 
soldiers  not  less  than  15,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry;! 


the  general  statements  both  of  D»- 
mosthends  and  ^tohinfts,  though 
they  are  not  preoUe  or  specifio, 
will  appear  perfectly  clear  and  con- 
sistent respecting  the  chronology 
of  the  period. 

That  the  battle  of  Ghteronela  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  the  Attio  month 
Metageitnion  (Angast)  b.o.  888 
(the  second  month  of  the  archon 
Gheroudas  at  Athens)— is  affirmed 
by  Plutarch  (Gamill.  o.  19)  and 
generally  admitted. 

The  time  when  Philip  first  oocn- 
pied  Blateia  has  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Glinton  and  most  authors  as 
the  preceding  month  of  Skirro- 
phorion,  fifty  days  or  thereabouts 
earlier.  But  this  rests  excluslrely 
on  the  evidence  of  the  pretended 
decree,  for  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Thebesi  which  appears  in 
DemosthenAs  De  Goron4,  p.  289. 
Even  those  who  defend  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  decreci  can  hardly 
confide  in  the  truth  of  the  month- 
date,  when  the  name  of  the  archon 
NausikUs  is  confessedly  wrong. 
To  me  neither  this  document,  nor 
the  other  so-called  Athenian  de- 
crees professing  to  bear  date  in 
Munychion  and  Elaphebolion  (p. 
382),  carry  any  evidence  what- 
ever. 

The  general  statements  both  of 
Demosthenes  and  ^schinds,  indi- 
cate the  appointment  of  Philip  as 
Amphiktyonic  general  to  have 
been  made  in  the  autumnal  con- 
vocation of  Amphiktyons  at  Ther- 


mopyla.  Shortly  after  this  appoint- 
ment, Philip  marohed  his  army 
into  Greece  with  the  profauod 
purpose  of  acting  upon  it.  In  this 
march  he  came  upon  Blat«ia  and 
began  to  fortify  it;  probably 
about  the  month  of  October  839 
B.O.  The  Athenians,  Thebans,  and 
other  Oreeks  carried  on  the  war 
against  him  in  Phokls  for  about 
ten  months  nntil  the  battle  of 
Ghseroneia.  That  this  war  must 
have  lasted  as  long  as  ten  months, 
we  may  see  by  the  facts  mentioned 
in  my  last  page—the  re-establish* 
ment  of  the  Phokians  and  their 
towns,  and  especially  the  elaborate 
fortification  of  Ambrysus.  Bohn- 
ecke  (Forschungen,  p.  633)  points 
out  justly  (though  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  general  arrangement  of 
the  events  of  the  war)  that  this 
restoration  of  the  Phokian  towns 
implies  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  occupation  of  Elateia 
and  the  battle  of  Ghseroneia.  \Ve 
have  also  two  battles  gained 
against  Philip,  one  of  them  a  {<-dcxT» 
XeiHLtpiviQ,  which  perfectly  suits 
with  this  arrangement. 

*  Demosth.  De  Goronft,  p.  306; 
Plutarch,  Demosth.  c  17.  In  the 
decree  of  the  Athenian  people 
(Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Drat.  p.  860) 
passed  after  the  death  of  Demo- 
sthents,  granting  various  honours 
and  a  statue  to  hit  memory— it 
is  recorded  that  he  brought  in  by 
his  persuasions  not  only  the  allien 
enumerated  in  the  text,  but  also 
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and  pecuniary  contributions  besides,  to  no  inconsiderable 
amount,  for  the  payment  of  mercenary  troops.  Whether 
all  these  troops  fought  either  in  Fhokis  or  at  Ghaeroneia, 
we  cannot  determine;  we  verify  the  Achssans  and  the 
Corinthians.  ^  As  far  as  we  can  trust  Demosthenes,  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  339-338  b.o.  was  a  season  of  advan- 
tages ffained  by  the  Athenians  and  The  bans  over  Philip, 
and  of  rejoicing  in  their  two  cities;  not  without  mucn 
embarrassment  to  Philip,  testified  by  his  urgent  rec^ui- 
sitions  of  aid  from  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  with  which 
they  did  not  comply.  Demosthends  was  the  war-minister 
of  the  day,  ezercisinff  greater  influence  than  the  generals — 
deliberatmg  at  Thebes  in  concert  with  the  Bcsotarchs — 
advising  and  swaying  the  Theban  public  assembly  as  well 
as  the  Athenian — and  probably  in  mission  to  other  cities 
also,  for  the  purpose  of  pressinff  military  efforts.  >  The 
crown  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March 
338  B.C.)  marks  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory  and  the  meridian 
of  his  hopes,  when  there  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  success- 
fully resisting  the  Macedonian  invasion. 

Philip  wkd  calculated  on  the  positive  aid  of  Thebes; 
at  the  very  worst,  upon  her  neutralitv  between  ,^,333 
him  and  Athens.  That  she  would  cordially  join     '  '      ' 
Athens,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  imagined;  effort^of 
nor  could  so  improbable  a  result  have  been  |^*^>^  ^^ 
brought  about,  hiad  not  the  game  of  Athens 
been  played   with  unusual  decision  and  judgement  by 
Demosthends.    Accordinfflv,  when  opposed  by  the  un- 
expected junction  of  the  Theban  and  Athenian  force,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  Philip  should  have  been  at  first  re- 
pulsed. Such  disadvantages  would  hardly  indeed  drive  him 
to  send  instant  propositions  of  peace;'  but  they  would 

the  LokrlABf  And  the  Meateniimi ;  these  same  fiftota— the  greet  pereon* 

•nd    that    he    procured   from  the  al  ascendency  of  Demosthenfts  at 

alllet  a  total  oontrihution  of  abore  this  period— in  an  Inyidious  point 

ftOO  talents.  The  Hessenians,  how-  of  Tiew. 

erer,  certainly  did  not  flght   at  *  Plutarch,   Demosthenes  0.   18. 

Ohmroneia;    nor   is  it   correct  to  (Lars  itcixT)puxs6c9Qai  Stofuvov  clpiQ* 

eaj  that  Demosthente  induced  the  vi)<,  Ac. 

Amphissian   Lokrians  to   become  It  is  possible   that  Philip  may 

allies  of  Athens.  hare  tried  to  disunite  the  enemies 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  ili;  Pausanias,  assembled  against  him,  by  separate 

Tii.  6,  8.  propositions  addressed  to  some  of 

*  Plutarch,   Demosthents   c.   18.  them. 
Aschinfte  (adT.  Ktesiph.  p.  74)  puts 
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admonish  him  to  bring  up  fresh  forces,  and  to  renew  his 
invasion  daring  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer  with 
means  adequate  to  the  known  resistance.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  tne  full  strength  of  the  Macedonian  army,  now 
brought  to  a  high  excellence  of  organisation  after  the  con- 
tinued improvements  of  his  twenty  years'  reign — ^would  be 
marched  mto  Fhokis  during  the  summer  of  338  b.o,  to 
put  down  the  most  formidable  combination  of  enemies 
that  Philip  had  ever  encountered.  His  youthful  son 
Alexander,  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  came  along  with 
them. 

It  is  among  the  accusations  urged  by  iBschines  against 
8  ocesi  I  i^fi™08^h«o«8i  *^**  ^  levying  mercenary  troops, 
ofPhmpL    he  wrongfully  took  the  puolio  money  to  pay 


he  defeats     jq^j^  ^j^q  never  appeared;  and  farther,  tha^ 


pay 

of  n^roe-^'^  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Amphissians  a 
— K  SSmS'  **^?®  hodj  of  10,000  mercenary  troops,  thus 
Amphiuaf  withdrawing  them  from  the  main  Athenian  and 
BoBotian  army;  whereby  Philip  was  enabled  to 
cut  to  pieces  the  mercenaries  separately,  while  the  entire 
force,  if  kept  together,  could  never  have  been  defeated, 
^schinds  affirms  that  he  himself  strenuously  opposed  this 
separation  of  forces,  the  consequences  of  whicn  were  dis- 
astrous and  discouraging  to  the  whole  cause.  ^  It  would 
appear  that  Philip  attacked  and  took  Amphissa.  We  read 
of  nis  having  deceived  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  by  a 
fialse  despatcn  intended  to  be  intercepted ;  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  abandon  their  guard  of  the  road  which  led  to  that 
place.  3  The  sacred  domain  was  restored,  and  the  Amphiss- 
ians, or  at  least  such  of  them  as  had  taken  a  leading  psri 
against  Delphi,  were  banished.' 

It  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Metageitnion 
(the  second  mouth  ofthe  Attic  year,  correspond- 
a.o.  888.  jj^  nearly  to  August)  Uiat  the  allied  Grecian 
JwnSrii^^n*  *"^y  °^®*'  I^^^i^*?  ^^^^  Chflsroueia;  the  last  Boeo- 
Kot'de  o?  tian  town  on  the  frontiers  ofPhokis.  He  seems 
-De^o*^*  to  have  been  now  strong  enough  to  attempt  to 
•tii«^f'       force  his  way  into  Bosotia,  and  is  said  to  nave 

I  JSaohln8s  adr.  Ktoiiph.  p.  7i.  narohut  adr.  Demotth.  p.  99). 

Belnarohas    mentions    a    Theban  *  Polysnua,  It.  9,  8. 

namod  Proxonni,  whom  he  oalla  a  *  We  gather  this  firom  the  edict 

traitor,  as  haying  commanded  these  Issned  by  Folysperchon  some  years 

meroenarytroops  at  Amphissa  (Dei-  afterwaxds  (Diodor.  zriii.  56). 
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drawn  down  the  allies  from  a  strong  position  into  ^^^^^  „p 
the  plain,  hy  laying  waste   the  neighbouring  th«  spirits 
fields.  1     His  numbers  are  stated  by  Diodorus  JuieV  and 
at  30,000  foot  and  2000  horse;  he  doubtless  had  hoids'them 
with  him  Thessalians  and  other   allies  from  *oB«**»e'- 
Northern  Greece;  but  not  a  single  ally  from  Peloponnesus. 
Ofthe  united  Greeks  opposed  to  him,  thetotal  is  notknown.2 
We  can  therefore  make  no  comparison  as  to  numbers, 
though  the  superiority  of  the  Macedonian  army  in  organi- 
sation is  incontestable.     The  largest  Grecian  contingents 
were  those  of  Athens,  under  LysiklSs  and  Charts — and  of 
Thebes,  commanded  by  TheaffenSs;  there  were,  besides, 
Phokians,  Achseans,  and  Corinthians — probably  alsoEuboe- 
sns  and  Meffarians.      The  Lacedsemonians,  Messenians, 
Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  Argeians,  took  no  part  in  the  war.> 
All  of  them  had  doubtless  been  solicited  on  both  sides ; 
by  Demosthenes  as  well  as  by  the  partisans  of  Philip. 
But  jealousy  and  fear  of  Sparta  led  the  last  four  states 
rather  to  look  towards  Philip  as  a  protector  against  her — 
thou^  on  this  occasion  they  took  no  positive  part. 

The  command  of  the  army  was  shared  between  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans,  and  its  movements  determined  by 
the  joint  decision  of  their  statesmen  and  generals.  As  to 
statesmen,  the  presence  of  Demosthenes  at  least  ensured 
to  them  sound  and  patriotic  counsel  powerfully  set  forth; 
as  to  generals,  not  one  of  the  three  was  fit  for  an  emer- 
gency so  grave  and  terrible.  It  was  the  sad  fortune  of ' 
Greece,  that  at  this  crisis  of  her  liberty,  when  everything 
was  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  neither  an  Epa- 
minondas  nor  an  Iphikratls  was  at  hand.  Phokion 
was  absent  as  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
Hellespont  or  the  ^gean.*  Portents  were  said  to  have 
occurred — oracles,  and  prophecies,  were  in  circulation — 
calculated  to  discourage  the  Greeks;  but  Demosthenes, 
animated  by  the  sight  of  so  numerous  an  army  hearty  and 
combined  in  defence  of  Grecian  independence,  treated  all 
such  stories  with  the  same  indifference  <^  as  Epaminondas 
had  shown  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  accused  the 

>  Polynnns,  ir.  2,  14.  *  Pausanias,  It.  9,  82 ;    r.  i,  6 ; 

*  Diodorus  affirms  that  Philip's  viii.  6,  1. 

army    was    superior    in    number;  *  Plutarch,  Phokion,  o.  16. 

Justin  states  the  rererse  (Diodor.  *  Plutarch,   Demosth.   c.  19,  20; 

xvi.  66 ;  Justin  J  iz.  8).  iBschin.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  72. 
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Delphian  priestess  of  philippising.  Nay,  so  confident  was 
he  in  the  result  (according  to  the  st-atement  of  iBschines), 
that  when  Philip,  himself  apprehensive,  was  prepared  to 
offer  terms  of  peace,  and  the  Bcsotarchs  inclined  to  accept 
them — Demosthenes  alone  stood  out,  denouncing  as  a 
traitor  any  one.  who  should  broach  the  proposition  of 
peace,  ^  and  boastins  that  if  the  Thebans  were  afraid,  his 
countrymen  the  Athenians  desired  nothing  better  than  a 
free  passage  through  fiosotia  to  attack  Philip  single-hand- 
ed.  This  is  advanced  as  an  accusation  by  JSschinSs:  who 
however  himself  furnishes  the  justification  of  his  rival,  bv 
intimating  that  the  Bcsotarchs  were  so  eager  for  peace, 
that  they  proposed,  even  before  the  negotiations  had  begun, 
to  send  home  the  Athenian  soldiers  into  Attica,  in  order 
that  deliberations  might  be  taken  concerning  the  peace. 
We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  Demosthenes  ''became 
out  of  his  mind''^  (such  is  the  expression  of  iEiSchines) 
on  hearing  a  proposition  so  fraught  with  imprudence. 
Philip  would  have  gained  his  point  even  without  a  battle, 
if,  by  holding  out  the  lure  of  neffotiation  for  peace,  he 
could  have  prevailed  upon  the  idlied  army  to  disperse. 
To  have  united  the  full  force  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  with 
other  subordinate  states,  in  the  same  ranks  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  was  a  rare  good  fortune,  not  likely  to  be 
reproduced,  should  it  once  slip  away.  And  if  Demo- 
sthen^,  by  warm  or  even  passionate  remonstrance,  pre- 
vented such  premature  dispersion,  he  rendered  the  valuable 
service  of  ensuring  to  Grecian  liberty  a  full  trial  of  strength 
under  circumstances  not  unpromising;  and  at  the  very 
worst,  a  catastrophe  worthy  and  honourable. 

In  the  field  of  battle  near  ChsBroneia,  Philip  himself 
B.O.  838  commanded  a  chosen  body  of  troops  on  the  wing 
(Angust).  opposed  to  the  Athenians;  while  his  youthful 
Battle  of  son  Alexander,  aided  by  experienced  officers, 
-^oompVete  commanded  against  the  Thebans  on  the  other 
▼iotory  of  wing.  Respecting  the  course  of  the  battle,  we 
Philip.  HJ.0  scarcely  permitted  to  know  anything.    It  is 

1  JBtohin.  %Ar.  Ktesiph.  p.  7i,  76.  fiouXtuaaiaQc   mpi  x^c   t\p^l^r^K^  ^'*' 

*  MBQhin^B   adr.  Ktetipb.   p.  76.  TotuOa  KoryTaTcavtv  ixfpcov  it^vsto,  &c- 

*fi<  Z'  o6  icpoatixov  a6-r(ji  (di]}i.099svci)  It  it  seemingly  this  dispoiitiot^ 

oi  Apxovxtc  ol  Iv  tai<  9i^[)aic,  dXXd  on  the  part  of  Philip  to  open  ne- 

xat   TOU<  9TpaTiu>Tac  to'J<  Opic-rtpouc  gotiationt  which  it  alluded  to  br 

icdXiv  dvioxpt'^av  •StXijXudo-rac,   !va  Plutarch  at  haring  been  (Plttt*rc^ 
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said  to  have  been  so  obstinately  contested,  that  for  some 
time  the  result  was  doubtfal.  The  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes, 
who  charged  in  one  portion  of  the  Theban  phalanx,  ex- 
hausted ail  their  strength  and  energy  in  an  unavailinff 
attempt  to  bear  down  the  stronger  phalanx  and  moltipliea 
pikes  opposed  to  them.  The  youthful  Alexander  i  here 
first  displayed  his  great  military  energy  and  ability.  After 
a  long  and  murderous  struggle,  the  Theban  Sacred  Band 
were  all  overpowered  and  perished  in  their  ranks,  >  while 
the  Theban  pnalanz  was  broken  and  pushed  back.  Philip 
on  his  side  was  still  engaged  in  undecided  conflict  witn 
the  Athenians,  whose  first  onset  is  said  to  have  been  so 
impetuous,  as  to  put  to  flight  some  of  the  troops  in  his 
army;  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  general  exclaimed  in 
triumph,  "Let  us  pursue  them  even  to  Macedonia.'' '  It  is 
farther  said  that  !r hilip  on  his  side  simulated  a  retreat,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  pursue  and  to  break  their 
order.  We  read  another  statement,  more  likely  to  be 
true — that  the  Athenian  hoplites,  though  full  of  energy 
at  the  first  shock,  could  not  endure  fatigue  and  prolonged 
struggle  like  the  trained  veterans  in  the  ojoposite  ranks. « 
Having  steadily  repelled  them  for  a  considerable  time, 
Philip  became  emulous  on  witnessing  the  success  of  his 
son,  and  redoubled  his  efforts;  so  as  to  break  and  disperse 
them.  The  whole  G-recian  army  was  thus  put  to  flight 
with  severe  loss.* 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  as  armed  and  organized  by 
Philip,  was  sixteen  deep ;  less  deep  than  that  of  Maoe- 
the  Thebans  either  at  Delium  or  at  Leuktra.  *2"{*J  _ 
It  had  veteran  soldiers  of  great  strength  and  ft«^ong 
complete  training,  in  its  front  ranks;  yet  prob-  pike*— 
ably  soldiers  hardly  superior  to  the  Sacred  ^nV  ^* 

Phokion,  o.  16)  fftvoarably  recelred  Ktesiph.  p.  74)  that  Stratoklds  was 

by  PhokioB.  general  of  the  Athenian  troops  at 

1  Diodor.  xTi.  86.  Alexander  him-  or  near  Thebes  shortly  after  the 

eelf,   after  his  rast  conquests  in  alliance   with    the    Thebans    was 

Asia  and  shortly  before  his  death,  formed.    But  it  seems  that  Char 6s 

alludes  briefly  to  his  own  presence  and  Lysiklds  commanded  at  Ohse- 

at  Ohanroneia,  in  a  speech  delirered  roneia.  It  is  possible  therefore  that 

to  his  army  (Arrian,  rii.  9,  B).  the  anecdote  reported  by  PolyisDus 

■  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  e.  tS.  may  refer  to  one  of  the   earlier 

*  Polyienns,  it.  2,  2.  He  mentions  battles  fought,  before  that  of  Oha- 

8tratokI6s  as  the  Athenian  general  roneia. 

from  whom  this  exclamation  came.  *  Polysenus,  ir.  2,  7;  Frontinui. 

>Ve    know    ft-om   .Sischiads    (adv.  *  Diodor.  xtI.  85,  86. 
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oharge  to  Band,  who  formed  the  Theban  front  rank.  But 
the  Oreoiaa  its  great  superiority  was  in  the  length  of  the 
jiopiites.  Macedonian  pike  or  sarissa — in  the  number  of 
these  weapons  which  projected  in  front  of  the  foremost 
soldiers — and  the  long  practice  of  the  men  to  manage  this 
impenetrable  array  of  pikes  in  an  efficient  manner.  The 
vame  of  Philip's  improved  phalanx  was  attested  by  his 
victory  at  Chflsroneia. 

But  the  victory  was  not  gained  by  the  phalanx  alone. 
Bxoeiient  '^^^  military  orffanization  of  Philip  comprised 
or^VniM-  an  aggregate  of  many  sorts  of  troops  besides 
M°"  d'  ****  *^®  pnalanx ;  the  body-guards,  horse  as  well  as 
niln^army  foot — the  hypaspistsQ,  or  light  hoplites— the 
Jy  P*»>"P—  light  cavalry,  bowmen,  slingers,  &c.  When  we 
aoru  ^of  read  the  military  operations  of  Alexander,  three 
force  com-  years  afterwards,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his 
reign,  before  he  could  have  made  any  addition  of 
his  own  to  the  force  inherited  from  Philip;  and  when  we 
see  with  what  efficiency  all  these  various  descriptions  of 
troops  are  employed  in  the  field;  ^  we  may  feel  assured  that 
Philip  both  had  them  near  him  and  employed  them  at  the 
battle  of  Ghseroneia. 

One  thousand  Athenian  citizens  perished  in  this  dis- 
Lo««  at  the  ftstrous  field;  two  thousand  more  fell  into  the 
battle  of  hands  of  Philip  as  prisoners.  >  The  Thehan 
Ohnroneia.    j^gg  jg  g^^j^  jjg^  ^^  ^^^q  been  as  heavy  as  the 

Achsean.3  But  we  do  not  know  the  numbers;  nor  have 
we  any  statement  of  the  Macedonian  loss.  Demosthenes, 
himself  present  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites,  shared  in  the 
flight  of  his  defeated  countrymen.  He  is  accused  by  his 
.  political  enemies  of  having  behaved  with  extreme  ana  dis- 
graceful cowardice;  but  we  see  plainly  from  the  continued 
confidence  and  respect  shown  to  him  by  the  general  body 
of  his  countrymen,  that  they  cannot  have  credited  the  im- 
putation. The  two  Athenian  generals,  Chares  and  Ly- 
sikles,  both  escaped  from  the  field.  The  latter  was  after- 
wards publicly  accused  at  Athens  by  the  orator  Lykurgas 

■  Arrlan,  Bxp.  Alex.  i.  2,  8,  10.  Goroi]&,  p.  814).    The  latter  does 

*  This  is  the   atatement  of  the  not  apecify  the  number  of  prisonen 

contemporary     oratora  —  Demadda  though  he  Btatea  the  slain  at  1000. 

(Frag.  p.  179),  Lykorgaa  (ap.  Dio-  Compare  Pansaniae,  rii.  10,  8. 

dor.  xTi.  86 ;   adr.  Leokratem,  p.  ■  Paaaaniai,  rii.  6,  8. 

886.  o.  86),  and  DenfOathenda  (De 
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— a  citizen  highly  respected  for  his  integrity  and  diligence 
in  the  manaffement  of  the  finances,  and  severe  in  arraigning 
political  delinquents.  LysiklSs  was  condemned  to  death 
by  theDikastery.i  What  there  was  to  distinguish  his 
conduct  from  that  of  his  colleague  GharSs — who  certainly 
was  not  condemned,  and  is  not  even  stated  to  have  been 
accused — we  do  not  know.  The  memory  of  the  Theban 
general  TheagenSs^  also,  though  he  fell  in  the  battle,  was 
assailed  by  charges  of  treason. 

Unspeakable  was  the  agony  at  Athens,  on  the  report 
of  this  disaster,  with  a  multitude  of  citizens  as  Djgtreu 
yet  unknown  left  on  the  field  or  prisoners,  and  and  alarm 
a  victorious  enemy  within  three  or  four  days*  JnttS^Swg 
march  of  the  city.    The  whole  population,  even  of  the 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  spread  about  *«**»*• 
the  streets  in  all  the  violence  of  grief  and  terror,  inter- 
changing effusions  of  distress  and  sympathy,  and  question- 
ing every  fugitive  as  he  arrived  about  the  safety  of  their 
reMives  in  the  battle.  3    The  flower  of  this  citizens  of  mi- 
litary age  had  been  engaged;  and  before  the  extent  of  loss 
had  been  ascertained,  it  was  feared  that  none  except  the 
elders  would  be  left  to  defend  the  city.    At  length  the 
definite  loss  became  known:  severe  indeed  and  terrible — 
yet  not  a  total  shipwreck,  like  that  of  the  army  of  Nikias 
m  Sicily. 

Afl  on  that  trying  occasion,  so  now:  amidst  all  the 
distress  and  alarm,  it  was  not  in  the  Athenian  Beaoia- 
character  to   deepair.    The  mass   of  citizens  *\°5^t^eM" 
hastened  unbidden  to  form  a  public  assembly,^  for  energe- 
wherein  the  most  energetic  resolutions  were  «odefenoa. 
taken  for  defence.  Decrees  were  passed  enjoining  and^oonfi. 
every  one  to  carry  his  family  and  property  out  ^^^^^  ^^ 
of  the  open  country  of  Attica  into  the  various  ne^mJithe- 
strongholds;  directing  the  body  of  the  senators,  n6«. 
who  by  general  rule  were  exempt  from  military  service, 
to  march  down  in  arms  to  Peirseus,  and  put  that  harbour 

1  Diodor.  xri.  88.  mosth.  p.  09. 

•  Plntaich,  Alezand.  o.  12;  Dai-  «  Lykarg.  adr.  Leokrat.  p.  14e» 
narohna  ^dr.  DemoBth.  p.  90.  Com-  reYtv7)(jLiy7)<  y^P  'c^<  ^'^  Xaipcovtl^ 
pare  the  Fsendo-DemoBthenio  Ora-  \kii'/y\^,  xal  auv8pa|«,6vTU>v  iitdvTtov 
tio  Fanehr.  p.  1396.  0)jlu>v  cU  ixxXyjalav  i^Tiffiaaxo  6  8^- 

*  Lykargns  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  164,  (jio^,  neii8a«  (liv  xal  Yuvaixac  ix  tu>v 
164,   o.   11;   Seinarohus   cont.  Da-  dYpwv  tU  TdTtei^i]  xeiTaxo|AlCtiv,Ao. 

x2 
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in  condition  to  stand  a  siege;  placing  every  man  without 
exception  at  the  disposal  of  the  ffenerals,  as  a  soldier  for 
defence^  and  imposinff  the  penalties  of  treason  on  every 
one  who  fled;i  enfrancnising  all  slaves  fit  for  bearing  arms, 
granting  the  citizenship  to  metics  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  restoring  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizens 
those  who  had  been  disfranchised  by  judicial  sentence.^ 
This  last  mentioned  decree  was  proposed  by  Hyperides; 
but  several  others  were  moved  by  Demosthenes,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  late  misfortune  of  the  Athenian  arms, 
was  listened  to  with  undiminished  respect  and  confidence. 
The  general  measures  requisite  for  strengthening  the  walls, 
opening  ditches,  distributing  military^posts  and  construct' 
ing  earthworks, were  decreed  on  his  motion;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  named  member  of  a  special  Board  for  super- 
intending the  fortifications.  3  Not  only  he,  but  also  most 
of  the  conspicuous  citizens  and  habitual  speakers  in  the 
assembly,  came  forward  with  large  private  contributioDS 
to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  moment.^  Every  man 
in  the  city  lent  a  hand  to  make  good  the  defective  points 
in  the  fortification.  Materials  were  obtained  by  felling 
the  trees  near  the  city,  and  even  by  taking  stones  from 
the  adjacent  sepulchres  & — as  had  been  done  after  thePei^ 
sian  war  when  the  walls  were  built  under  the  contrivance 
of  Themistoklds.^^  The  temples  were  stripped  of  the 
arms  suspended  within  them,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping 
unarmed  citizens.  ?  By  such  earnest  and  unanimous  efforts, 
the  defences  of  the  city  and  of  Peirssus  were  soon  mate- 
rially improved.  At  sea  Athens  had  nothing  to  fear.  Her 
powerful  naval  force  was  untouched,  and  her  superiority 
to  Philip  on  that  element  incontestable.  Envoys  were 
sent  to  TroBzen,  Epidaurus,  Andros,  Keos,  and  other 
places,  to  solicit  aid,  and  collect  money;  in  one  or  other  of 

^  LjknrgUB  adr.  Leoknt.  p.  177.  X.  Ontor.  p.  840,   and  DemoBlb. 

e>  IS.  oont.  AriBtog.  p.  80S. 

*  IiyktugUB  adr.  Laokrat.  p.  170.        •  Demosth.   De  GoronA,   p.  809; 

o.  11.    ^vix'  6pqiv  ^v  t6v  S^fvov  tf'YIft-  Deinarohus  adv.  Demoitb.  p.  100. 
odftcvov  To5c  |iiv  SouXouc  iXsuOipouc,        *  Demosth.  De  Coron&,   p.  8S9 ; 

To6c  U  E<vov<  *AOi]iN(louc,  touc  di  DdnarohuB  adr.  Demosth.  p.  100; 

&xi|jio(K  4»Ti|M>ttc.  The  orator  cauaei  Platarch,  Vit.  X.  Drat.  p.  8B1. 
thle  deoree,  proposed  by  Hyperidds,        •  Lyknrgus  adr.  Leokrat.  p.  17«. 

to  be  read  publicly  by  the  Becretary,  o.  11 ;  iBsohinfts  adv.  KUsiph.  ^  67. 
in  ooozt.  •  Thncyd.  L  08. 

Compare  Faendo-Flataroh,   Vit.        '  LykurguB  adr.  Leokrat.  t  e> 
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which  embassies  Demosthenes  served,  after  he  had  pro- 
vided for  the  immediate  exigences  of  defence,  i 

What  was  the  immediate  result  of  these  implications 
to  other  cities,  we  do  not  know.    But  the  effect  «^ 
produced  upon  some  of  the   ^gean  islands  by  dnoed  upon 
the  reported  prostration  of  Athens,  is  remark-  ?°j"* V'  *^* 
able.    An  Athenian  citizei^  named  Leokrat^s,  tb^iUgMiT 
instead  of  staying  at  Athens  to  join  in  the  ^^.^^f 
defence,  listened  only  to  a  disgraceful  timidity,  3  oondnot  of 
and  fled  forthwith  from  Peirseus  with  his  family  *J«  s*»o- 
and  property.    He  hastened  to  Khodos,  where      **"' 
he  circulated  the  false  news  that  Athens  was  already  taken 
and  the  Peiraus  under  siege.    Immediately  on  hearing 
this  intelligence,  and  believing  it  to  be  true,  the  Ehodiana 
with  their  triremes  began  a  cruise  to  seize  the  merchant- 
vessels  at  sea.'    Hence  we  learn,   indirectly,  that  the 
Athenian  naval  power  constituted  the  standing  protection 
for  these  merchant-vessels;  insomuch  that  so  soon  as  that 
protection  was  removed,  armed  cruisers  began  to  prey 
upon  them  from  various  islands  in  the  ^gean. 

Such  were  the  precautions  taken  at  Athens  afterthis 
fatal  day.  But  Athens  lay  at  a  distance  of  three  conduct  of 
or  four  days'  march  from  the  field  of  Ghnroneia;  Phuip  after 
while  Thebes,  being  much  nearer,  bore  the  first  ^^JuJ^hnew 
attack  of  Philip.  Ofthe  behaviour  of  that  prince  towarda 
after  his  victory,  we  have  contradictory  state-  ^^JJ^^""^ 
ments.  According  to  one  account,  he  indulged  fenUy'to 
in  the  most  insulting  and  licentious  exultation  '^*^«»»« 


■  Lyknrgiu  (ady.  Leokrat.  p.  171. 
e,  11)  mentions  these  embassies; 
Deioarchns  (adv.  Demosth.  p.  100) 
aiBrms  that  Demosthenfts  proTided 
foT  himself  an  escape  firom  the  oity 
•s  an  enroy— a6t6«  iauT6v  xpeafiiu- 

dicoSpalT},   Ac.    Oompare  iBschinds 
adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  76. 

Th«  two  hostile  orators  treat 
suoh  temporary  absence  of  Bemo- 
sthends  on  the  embaesy  to  obtain 
aid,  as  if  it  were  a  cowardly  deser- 
tion of  his  post.  This  is  a  oo»- 
straotion  altogether  unjust. 

*  LeokratAs  was  not  the  onlyAthe- 


nian  who  ded,  or  tried  to  flea. 
Another  was  seised  in  the  attempt 
(according  to  Aschinds)  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Council 
of  Areopagus  (^sohlnds  adr.  Kte- 
siph. p.  69).  A  member  ot  the 
Areopagus  itself,  named  Autolykns 
(the  same  probably  who  is  men- 
tioned with  peculiar  respect  by 
iBsehints  oont.  Timarchum,  p.  18), 
sent  away  his  family  for  safety ; 
Lykurgus  afterwards  impeached 
him  for  it,  and  he  was  condemned 
by  the  Dikastery  (Harpokraition 
T.  A6':6XoxoO. 

*  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  149. 
OQtio  8i  o^ifipa  tsut'  eiciaTtuoav  oi 
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on  the  field  of  battle,  jesting  especially  on  the  oratory  and 
motions  of  Demosthenes;  a  temper,  from  which  he  was 
brought  round  by  the  courageous  reproof  of  Demadea,  then 
his  prisoner  as  one  of  the  Athenian  hoplites.^  At  first  he 
even  refused  to  grant  permission  to  inter  the  slain,  when 
the  herald  came  from  Lebadeia  to  make  the  customary 
demand.  >  According  to  another  account,  the  demeanour 
of  Philip  towards  the  defeated  Athenians  was  gentle  and 
forbearing.)  However  the  fact  may  have  stood  as  to  his 
first  manifestations,  it  is  certain  that  his  positive  measures 
were  harsh  towards  Thebes  and  lenient  towards  Athens. 
He  sold  the  Theban  captives  into  slavery;  he  is  said  also 
to  have  exacted  a  price  for  the  liberty  granted  to  bury 
the  Theban  slain — which  liberty,  accortung  to  Grecian 
custom,  was  never  refused,  and  certainly  never  sold,  by  the 
victor.  Whether  Thebes  made  any  farther  resistance,  or 
stood  a  siege,  we  do  not  know.  But  presently  the  city  fell 
into  Philip's  power.  He  put  to  death  several  of  the  leading 
citizens,  banished  others,  and  confiscated  the  property  of 
both.  A  council  of  Three  Hundred — composed  of  philip- 
pising  Thebans,  for  the  most  part  just  recalled  from  exue 
— was  invested  with  the  government  of  the  city,  and  with 
powers  of  life  and  death  over  every  one.*  The  state  of 
Thebes  became  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  the 
Spartan  Phoebidas,  in  concert  with  the  Theban  party 
headed  by  Leontiad^s,  surprised  the  Kadmeia.  A  Mace- 
donian garrison  was  now  placed  in  theEladmeia,  as  a  Spartan 
garrison  had  been  placed  then.  Supported  by  this  garrison, 
uie  philippising  Thebans  were  uncontrolled  masters  of  the 
city;  with  full  power,  and  no  reluctance,  to  gratify  their 
political  antipathies.  At  the  same  time,  Phuip  restored 
the  minor  Boeotian  towns — Orchomenus  and  Platssa,  prob- 
ably also  Thespis  and  Koroneia — to  the  condition  of  free 
communities  instead  of  subjection  to  Thebes.^ 

At  Athens  also,  the  philippising  orators  raised  their 

*Pi8ioi,  ware  Tpii^pci«  icXiip<i>a«yTt<  '  Jmiin,  ix.  i;  Polybiaa,  t.  10; 

T&  «Xoia  xat^Yo^i  *^'  Theopomp.  Frag.  86S.  See  the  note 

*  Dlodor.    xri.    87.      The    story  of  Wiohert   ad  Theopompi  Vrag- 
respecting  Demadfts  Is  told  some-  menta,  p.  269. 

what  differently  in  Bextus  Empi-  *  Justin,  ix.  i.  Deinareh.  eont. 
riouB  adr.  Ghrammatioos,  p.  S81.         Demosth.  s.  SO,  p.  09. 

•  Flutaroh,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  849.        •  Pausanias,  ir.  27,  6;  ix.  1,  S. 
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voicoB  loudly  and  confidently^  denooncinff  Demo-  oondaot  of 
sthen^s  and  his  policy.  New  speakers,  <  wBo  would  iBichin^B- 
faardly  have  come  forward  before,  were  now  put  JJJ^Tm*'  *' 
up  against  him.  The  accusations  however  alto-  enroj  to 

f ether  failed;  the  people  continued  to  trust  ^^^^v» 
im,  omitting  no  measure  of  defence  which  he  suggested. 
JBschinds,  who  had  before  disclaimed  all  connection  with 
Philip,  now  altered  his  tone,  and  made  boast  of  the  ties  of 
frienaship  and  hospitality  subsisting  between  that  prince 
and  himself.  >  He  tendered  his  services  to  go  as  envoy  to 
the  Macedonian  camp;  whither  he  appears  to  have  been 
sent,  doubtless  with  others,  perhaps  with  Xenokrates  and 
Phokion.3  Among  them  was  Demades  also,  having  been 
just  released  from  his  captivity.  Either  by  the  persuasions 
of  Demades,  or  by  a  change  in  his  own  dispositions,  Philip 
had  now  become  inclined  to  treat  with  Athens  on  favour^ 
able  terms.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  Athenians  were  burned 
by  the  victors,  and  their  ashes  collected  to  be  carried  to 
Athens;  though  the  formal  application  of  the  herald,  to 
the  same  effect,  had  been  previously  refused. «  JSschinSs 
(according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes)  took  part  as 
a  sympathising  guest  in  the  banquet  and'festivities  wnereby 
Philip  celebrated  his  triumph  over  Grecian  liberty.  <»^  At 
length  Demades  with  the  other  envoys  returned  to  Athens, 
reporting  the  consent  of  Philip  to  conclude  peace,  to  give 
back  the  numerous  prisoners  in  his  hands,  and  also  to 
transfer  Oropus  from  the  Thebans  to  Athens. 


1  Demoith.    D«  Ooroni,   p.  810.  the  philosopher  XenokrftUa. 

oft  8t*  i«u':u>v  t6  7c  icpu>Tov,  dXXdi  81*  *  Demadfta,  Fragment.  Drat.  p.  179. 

d>v   |idXi90*    6iccXd(iLpavov  dYvoi^oea-  ^tXlcov  Ta^rj  'A97)vai(Ov  (taprupet  i&ot, 

•ai,  Ao.  XT)8tu9cTo«  T«tc  twv  ivavrlcDv  x*9^^'*f 

80  the  enemies  of  Alklbiadfts  pat  Ac  dvTt  leoXepiiiov  f  iXlac  iicolTjaa  xoic 

up  against   him   in  the  assembly  diecQavouatv.    '£-vTau9a  ixietdc  tote 

speakers  of  affected  eandonr  and  xpafiiaotv  iypajfot  ty)v  clpi^vii]v'  6|jio- 

impartlality— &XX00C  ^i^TOpac  iviiv  Xoyib.    'EYpa'j>Qt  xal  ^iXUiccp  ttfidc 

Tcc,  Ao.    Thnoyd.  ▼!.  29.  o6x  dpvou|iai*  Sta^iXlou^  jdp  al^fAS- 

*  Demosth.  De  Goron4,  p.  819,  XcDtouc  dvcu  XuTpu>y  xal  ^iXtaicoXi- 
3M.  Tur»  aoDp-ara  x<»P^«  xi^poxoc,  xal  t6v 

*  Demosth.  De  GoronA,  p.  819.  'Qpa>x6v  &vto  itpce3tlac  Xafiwv  OpiTv, 
&«  c68iuK  ftttd  rif*  V'^Xt*  ^p^ofitvri^^  tauT*  iypa^a.  Bee  also  Snidas  t. 
d«opt6ou  i;p6c  ^IXmicovi  Ac.    Com-  A7)|jLd8i)c. 

pare    Plntareh,    Phoklon,    o.    16.  *  Demosth.  De  Coron4,  p.  881. 
Diogen.  Laert.  ir.  6,  in  his  life  of 
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Demadds  proposed  the  concloBion  of  peace  to  the 
p«M«  of  Athenian  assembly ,  by  whom  it  was  readily 
i>emftd«B,  decreed.  To  escape  invasion  and  siege  by  the 
betwm^^  Macedonian  army,  was  doubtless  an  unspeakable 
Philip  and  relief;  while  the  recovery  of  the  2000  prisoners 
nUns-^^Tho  without  rausom,  was  an  acquisition  of  great 
AthwiMM  importance,  not  merely  to  the  city  collectively, 
peiied'to  ^^^  ^  ^^^  sympathies  of  numerous  relatives, 
reoognise  Lastlv,  to  regain  Oropus  —  a  possession  which 
oMhe  ^****'  *^*y  "*^  ^"*^®  enjoyed,  and  for  which  they  had 
Beiienio  long  wrangled  with  the  Thebans — was  a  farther 
world.  cause  of    satisfaction.    Such  conditions  were 

doubtless  acceptajble  at  Athens.  But  there  was  a  submis&ion 
to  be  made  on  the  other  side,  which  to  the  contemporaries 
of  Periklds  would  have  seemed  intolerable,  even  as  the  price 
of  averted  invasion  or  recovered  captives.  The  Athenians 
were  required  to  acknowledge  the  exaltation  of  Philip  to 
the  headship  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  to  promote  the 
like  acknowledgement  by  all  other  Greeks,  in  a  congress 
to  be  speedily  convened.  They  were  to  renounce  adl 
pretensions  to  headship,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
every  other  Grecian  state;  to  recognise  not  Sparta  or 
Thebes,  but  the  king  of  Macedon,  as  f an-hellenic  chief;  to 
acquiesce  in  the  transition  of  Greece  from  the  position  of 
a  free,  self-determining,  political  aggregate,  into  a  proviii- 
cial  dependency  of  the  kings  of  Feua  and  ^gaa.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  terrible  shock  to  that  traditional 
sentiment  of  pride  and  patriotism,  inherited  from  fore- 
fathers, who,  after  repelling  and  worsting  the  Persians, 
had  first  organised  the  maritime  Ghreeks  into  a  confederacy 
running  parallel  with  and  supplementary  to  the  non-maritime 
Greeks  allied  with  Sparta;  thus  keeping  out  foreign  domin- 
ion and  casting  the  Grecian  world  into  a  system  founded 
on  native  sympathies  and  free  government.  Such  traditional 
sentiment,  though  it  no  longer  governed  the  character  of 
the  Athenians  or  impressed  upon  them  motives  of  action, 
had  still  a  strong  hold  upon  their  imagination  and  memory, 
where  it  had  been  constantly  kept  alive  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demofithen^  and  others.  The  peace  of|)emades,  recog- 
nising Philin  as  chief  of  Greece,  was  a  renunciation  of  ail 
this  proud  historical  past,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
and  degraded  position,  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  Greece 
generally. 
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Polybins  praises  the  ffenerosity  of  Philip  in  granting 
snch  favoorable  terms,  andeven  affirms,  not  very  ^  ^ 
accurately,  that  he  secured  thereby  the  steady  poS^^'ub  ^ 
gratitude  and  attachment  of  the  Athenians  J  on  the  Bo. 
But  Philip  would  have  gained  nothing  by  killing  ^aoe^ 
his  prisoners;  not  to  mention  that  he  would  >ne»i»»  ot 
have  provoked  an  implacable  spirit  of  revenge  Itiii'*poi* 
among  the  Athenians.  By  selling  his  prisoners  Mssed  bj 
for  slaves  he  would  have  gained  something,  but  *^®"' 
by  the  use  actually  made  of  them  he  gained  more.  The 
recognition  of  his  Hellenic  supremacy  by  Athens  was  the 
capital  step  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.  It  insured 
him  against  dissentients  among  the  remaining  Grecian 
states,  whose  adhesion  had  not  yet  been  made  certain,  and 
who  might  possibly  have  stood  out  against  a  proposition 
so  novel  and  so  anti-Hellenic,  had  Athens  set  them  the 
example.  Moreover,  if  Philip  had  not  purchased  the  re- 
cognition of  Athens  in  this  way,  he  might  have  failed  in 
trying  to  extort  it  by  force.  For  though,  being  master  of 
the  field,  he  could  lay  waste  Attica  with  impunity,  and 
even  establish  a  permanent  fortress  in  it  like  DeKeleia — yet 
the  fleet  of  Athens  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  her  prepon- 
derance at  sea  irresistible.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Athens  and  Peirasus  might  have  been  defended  against 
him,  as  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  had  been,  two  years  be- 
fore; the  Athenian  fleet  might  have  obstructed  his  opera- 
tions in  many  ways ;  and  the  siege  of  Athens  might  have 
called  forth  a  burst  of  Hellenic  sympathy,  such  as  to  em- 
barrass his  farther  progress.  Thebes — an  inland  city,  hated 
by  the  other  Boeotian  cities — was  prostrated  by  the  battle 
of  Chflsroneia,  and  left  without  any  means  of  successful 
defence.  But  the  same  blow  was  not  absolutely  mortal  to 
Athens,  united  in  her  population  throughout  all  the  area 
of  Attica,  and  superior  at  sea.  We  may  see  therefore 
that — with  such  difficulties  before  him  if  he  pushed  the 
Athenians  to  despair — Philip  acted  wisely  in  employing 
his  victorv  and  his  prisoners  to  procure  her  recogmtion  of 
his  headship.  His  political  game  was  well  played,  now  as 
always;  but  to  the  praise  of  generosity  bestowed  by  Po- 
lybius,  he  has  little  claim. 

irolybint,  T.  10;  zrii.  U;  Dlodor.  Fmgm.  lib.  zzxif. 
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Besides  the  recognition  of  Philip  as  chief  of  Greece, 
HoBorwy  the  Athenians,  on  the  motion  o f  Demades,  passed 
^d*»t  *****  various  honorary  and  complimentary  votes  in 
ItheBs  to  his  favour;  of  what  precise  nature  we  do  not 
Philip.  know.  1  Immediate  relief  from  danffor,  with  the 
restoration  of  2000  captive  citizens,  were  sufS^ient  to  ren* 
der  the  peace  popular  at  the  first  moment;  moreover,  the 
Athenians,  as  if  conscious  of  failing  resolution  and  strength, 
were  now  entering  upon  that  career  of  flattery  to  powerful 
kings,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  them  pushing  to  dis- 
graceful extravagance.  It  was  probablv  during  the  pre- 
valence of  this  sentiment,  which  did  not  long  continue,  that 
the  youthful  Alexander  of  Macedon,  accompanied  by  Anti- 
pater,  paid  a  visit  to  Athens.  > 

Meanwhile  the  respect  enjoyed  by  Demosthenes  amoog 
impeaoii.  ^®  Countrymen  was  noway  lessened.  Though 
menta  his  political  opponents  thought  the  season  fa- 

agtiniu  D«.  vourable  for  bringing  many  impeachments 
mosthenfta  agaiust  him,  none  of  them  proved  successful 
tha^AOii!"  ^^  when  the  time  came  for  electing  a  public 
nUni  stand  orator  to  deliver  the  funeral  discourse  at  the 
by  bim.  obsequies  celebrated  for  the  slain  at  Cheroneis 
— he  was  invested  with  that  solemn  duty,  not  only  in  pre- 
ference to  ^schines,  who  was  put  up  in  competition,  but 
also  to  Demad§B  the  recent  mover  of  the  peace.'  He  was 
fiarther  honoured  with  strongmarks  of  esteem  and  sympathy 
from  the  surviving  relatives  of  these  gallant  citizens.  More- 
over it  appears  that  Demosthenes  was  continued  in  an 
important  nnancial  post  as  one  of  the  joint  managers  of 
the  The6ric  Fund,  and  as  member  of  a  Board  for  purchas- 
ing com;  he  was  also  shortly  afterwards  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  walls  and  defences  of  the  city.  The  orator 
Hyperid^s,  the  political  coadjutor  of  Demosthenes,  was 
impeached  by  Aristogeiton  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon, 
for  his  illeffal  and  unconstitutional  decree  (proposed  under 
the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  ChsBroneia),  to  grant 
manumission  to  the  slaves,  citizenship  to  metics,  and  resto- 

*I>«madte.  Fragin.  p.  179.  ijpa^a  ad  Oent.  p.  se  B.   t6v  Maxi8iv«^i- 

mI  ^iXlie«<|»  TifjL&c,  o6x  dpvoufiai,  Ao.  Xiic«ov   iv  Kuvoodpfci  vofioOtTouvtic 

Compare  Airian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  9, 8  «poa«uvciv,  Ao.                                        . 

— xal  icXclova  Ixi  tu)v  ^iXlicicip  8o8iv-  *  Justin,  is.  4.                                      I 

Tu>v  'AI>^dv6p<|i  ic  Ttfti^v  (uifx^^'P^'B^i  '  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  810-S90i 
Ac,   and  Clemens  Alex.  Admonit. 
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ration  of  citizenBhip  to  those  who  had  been  disfranchised 
hy  jndiciaJ  sentence.  The  occurrence  of  peace  had  removed 
aU  necessity  for  acting  upon  this  decree;  nevertheless 
an  impeachment  was  entered  and  brought  against  its  mover. 
Hyperides,  unable  to  deny  its  illegality,  placed  his  defence 
on  the  true  and  obvious  ^ound — ^The  Macedonian  arms 
(he  said)  darkened  my  vision.  It  was  not  I  who  moved 
the  decree;  it  was  tne  battle  of  Chsroneia." ^  The  sub- 
stantive defence  was  admitted  by  the  Dikastery;  while  the 
bold  oratorical  turn  attracted  notice  from  rhetorical  critics. 
ELaving  thus  subjugated  and  garrisoned  Thebes — 
havinj;  reconstituted  tne  anti-Theban  cities  in  b.o.  sss-sst. 
Boeotia — having  constrained  Athens  to  sub-  js^pedition 
mission  and  dependent  alliance  —  and  having  of  PMUp 
established  a  garrison  in  Ambrakia,  at  the  same  p°*nneBu«.' 
time  mastering  Akamania,  and  banishing  the  He  inTad'ei 
leading  Akamanians  who  were  opposed  to  him —  ^Jaooni*. 
Philip  next  proceeded  to  carry  his  arms  into  Peloponnesus. 
He  found  little  positive  resistance  anywhere,  except  in  the 
territory  of  Sparta.  The  Corinthians,  Argeians,  Messeni- 
ans,  Eleians,  and  many  Arcadians,  all  submitted  to  his  do- 
minion; some  even  courted  his  alliance,  from  fear  and  anti- 
pathy against  Sparta.  Philip  invaded  Laconia  with  an 
armv  too  powerful  for  the  Spartans  to  resist  in  the  field. 
He  laid  waste  the  country,  and  took  some  detached  posts; 
but  he  did  not  take,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  even  attacked, 
Sparta  itself.  The  Spartans  could  not  resist;  yet  would 
they  neither  submit,  nor  ask  for  peace.  It  appears  that 
Philip  cut  down  their  territory  and  narrowed  their  bound- 
aries on  all  the  three  sides;  towards  Argos,  Messdnd,  and 
Megalopolis.  >  We  have  no  precise  account  of  the  details 
of  ms  proceedings;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  just  what 
seemed  to  him  good,  and  that  the  governments  of  all  the 
Peloponnesian  cities  came  into  the  hands  of  his  partisans. 
Sparta  was  the  only  city  which  stood  out  agtmst  him; 
maintaining  her  ancient  freedom  and  dignity,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  feebleness  and  humiliation,  with  more  un- 
ahaken  resolution  than  Athens. 


>  PlatMob,  Vit.  Z.  Ormt.  p.  849.  4.  riii.  27,  8.    From  Diodoraa  xtIL 

*  Polybiasi  ix.   38,  88.  xvii.  14;  8.  we  lee  how  much  this  adbesion 

Tacitaa,  Anna!,  ir.  48;  Strabo,  riii.  to  Philip  was  obtained  under  the 

p.  861;  Pansanias,  ii.  80,  1.  riii.  7,  preaaure  of  neoeaaity. 
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Philip  next  proceeded  to  convene  a  congress  of  Ore- 
a.  o.  st7.  ci<^  cities  at  Corinth.  He  here  annoonced  him- 
OoBgnsB  '^^^  ^^  resolved  on  an  expedition  araiiist  ^ 
held  at  Persian  king,  for  the  purpose  both  of  liberating 
PhUiV^if  ^®  Asiatic  G-reeksi  and  avenging  the  invaaioa 
ohoa«n  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  The  general  vote  of  the 
OreekB^^*  congrcBS  nominated  him  leader  of  the  united 
affftiDBt  Greeks  for  this  purpoee,  and  decreed  a  Gbedan 
Pertia.  force  to  join  him,  to  be  formed  of  contingentB 

fumished  by  the  various  cities.  The  total  of  the  force 
promised  is  stated  only  by  Justin,  who  gives  it  at  200,000 
foot,  and  15,000  horse;  an  army  which  Greece  certainly 
could  not  have  furnished,  and  which  we  can  hardly  believe 
to  have  been  even  promised.  ^  The  Spartans  stood  aloof 
from  the  congress,  continuing  to  refuse  all  recoffnition  of 
the  headship  of  Philip.  The  Athenians  attended  and  co]>> 
curred  in  the  vote ;  wnich  was  in  fact  the  next  step  to  carry 
out  the  peace  made  by  Demades.  They  were  required  to 
furnish  a  well-equipped  fleet  to  serve  under  Philip ;  and  they 
were  at  the  same  time  divested  of  their  dignity  of  chien 
of  a  maritime  confederacy,  the  islands  being  enrolled  as 
maritime  dependencies  of  Philip,  instead  of  continuing  to 
send  deputies  to  a  synod  meeting  at  Athens.^  It  appears 
that  Samos  was  still  recognised  as  belonging  to  them* — or 
at  least  such  portion  of  the  island  as  was  occupied  by  the 
numerous  Athenian  kleruchs  or  outsettlers,  first  estab- 
lished in  the  island  after  the  conquest  by  Timotheus  in  365 
B.C.,  and  afterwards  reinforced.  For  several  years  after- 
wards, the  naval  force  in  the  dockyards  of  Athens  still 
continued  large  and  powerful;  but  her  maritime  ascendency 
henceforward  disappears. 

The  Athenians,  deeply  mortified  by  such  humiliation^ 
Mortifle*.  were  reminded  by  Phokion  that  it  was  a  necee- 
Atheiian  **^y  ^^^ult  of  the  peace  which  they  had  accepted 
feeiinga^  on  the  motiou  of  Demades,  and  that  it  was  now 
poSKion^of  *®^  ^^®  *^  murmur.*    We  cannot  wonder  at 

'  Jnatin,  ix.  6.  Ipjtp  o^dlc  iiiXioxa  ivdx(i>o«,  v^90»< 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  e.  16 ;  Pan-  tb  «f  tX6|Mvo«  «ci  t^c  cU  t«  vcuttxc 

Baniaa,  i.  S6,  8.    T6  ydp  axO/r^jLa  to  icauvac  apx^^* 

t*   XatptDvtlf    inaax   xotc  'EXXtjatv  '  Diodor.  xviil.  66.    2i|iov  Si  Stfio- 

»pU  xaxop,  ««l   o&x  ^xioxa  6ouXouc  |ttv  'ASi^valoic,  8«ttl^  ii«l  ^iXtmcoc 

7noiY)08  Tobc  6irapi&6vTac,   xa\  Soot  i6<uxcv  6  varfip.  Gompara  Plutarch, 

|jL«t&  MaxsS6vu>v  irix^'iffa''*    Tdi«  p-it  AUxand.  o.  28. 

hii    «oXXd«    OlXixTcoc    Twv    n^Xttov  *  Plutarch,  Phokion,  o.  18. 

clXcv.   'AOvivaloic  8c  Xdytp  ouvOtfJievoc, 
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their  feelings.  Together  with  the  other  free  f}^*^^^^ 
cities  of  Greece,  they  were  enrolled  as  contri-  no  genufne 
butoiy  appendages  of  the  king  of  Macedon ;  a  ^«Hng  in 
revolution,  to  them  more  galliDg  than  to  the  towaxdf  °^ 
rest,  since  they  passed  at  once,  not  merely  from  warmiiut 
simple  autonomy,  but  from  a  condition  of  superior  ^^  ^ 
dignity,  into  the  common  dependence.  Athens  had  only 
to  sanction  the  scheme  dictated  by  Philip  and  to  furnish 
her  quota  towards  the  execution.  Moreover,  this  scheme 
— the  invasion  of  Persia — had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
genuine  aspiration  throughout  the  Grecian  world.  The 
Great  King,  no  longer  inspiring  terror  to  Greece  collective- 
ly,  might  now  be  regarded  as  likely  to  lend  protection 
against  Macedonian  oppression.  To  emancipate  tne  Asiatic 
Greeks  from  Persian  dominion  would  be  in  itself  an  enter- 
prise grateful  to  Grecian  feeling,  though  all  such  wishes 
must  have  been  gradually  dying  out  since  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas.  But  emancipation,  accomplished  by  Philip, 
would  be  only  a  transfer  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from 
Persian  dominion  to  his.    The  synod  of  Corinth  served  no 

Surpose  except  to  harness  the  Greeks  to  his  car,  for  a 
istant  enterprise  lucrative  to  his  soldiers  and  suited  to 
his  insatiable  ambition. 

It  was  ill  337  B.C.  that  this  Persian  expedition  was 
concerted  and  resolved.    During  that  year  pre-  ^.e.  887. 
parations  were  made  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  ^^epm- 
exhaust  the  finances  of  Philip  ;i  who  was  at  the  tions  of 
same  time  engaged  in  military  operations,  and  fjjjj^jj^j^ 
fought  a  severe  battle  against  the  Illyrian  king  iion  of 
Pleurias.*    In  the  spring  of  336  B.C.,  a  portion  ^«»*»- 
of  the  Macedonian  army  under  Parmenio  and  Attains,  was 
sent  across  to  Asia  to  commence  military  operations; 
Philip  himself  intending  speedily  to  folio w.' 

Such  however  was  not  the  fate  reserved  for  him.  Not 
long  before,  he  had  taken  the  resolution  of 
repudiating,  on  the  allegation  of  infidelity,  his  p^^jJSg^*' 
wife  Olympias;   who  is   said  to  have  become  oiympiaa, 
'repugnant  to  him,  from  the  furious  and  savage  J"*^^*"/,*" 
impulses  of  her  character.  He  had  successively  xieopaTra^' 
married  several  wives,  the  last  of  whom  was  ^JJJ^JJ" 
SLleopatra,  niece  of  the  Macedonian  Attains.  oiympiM 

1  Arrlan,  vH.  »,  6.  »  Diodor.  xri,  93. 

•  JttBtiD,  iz.  6;  Biodor.  zvi.  91. 
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*<^^  ^^^  It  was  at  her  instance  that  he  is  said  to  haye 
•en^oB  ^r  repudiated  Olympias;  who  retired  to  her  brother 
eottrt.  Alexander  of  Epirus.»     This  step   provoked 

violent  dissensions  among  the  partisans  of  the  two  queens, 
and  even  between  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  who  ex- 
pressed a  strong  resentment  at  the  repudiation  of  his 
mother.  Amidst  the  intoxication  of  the  marriwe  banquet. 
Attains  proposed  a  toast  and  prayer,  that  there  might 
speedily  appear  a  legitimate  son,  from  Philip  and  Elleopatra^ 
to  succeed  to  the  Macedonian  throne.  Upon  which  Alexan- 
der exclaimed  in  wrath — "  Do  you  then  proclaim  me  as  a 
bastard?^' — at  the  same  time  hurling  a  goblet  at  him.  In- 
censed at  this  proceeding,  Philip  started  up,  drew  his 
sword,  and  made  furiously  at  his  son;  but  fell  to  the  ground 
from  passion  and  intoxication.  This  accident  alone  pre- 
served  the  Ufeof  Alexander ;  who  retorted — "  Here  is  a  man, 
preparinff  to  cross  from  Europe  into  Asia — who  yet  cannot 
step  sureiY  from  one  couch  to  another."  >  After  this  violent 
quarrel  the  .father  and  son  separated  Alexander  con- 
ducted his  mother  into  Epirus,  and  then  went  himself  to 
the  Ulyrian  king.  Some  months  afterwards,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Corinthian  Demaratus,  Philip  sent  for  him  back, 
and  became  reconciled  to  him;  but  another  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure soon  arose,  because  Alexander  had  opened  a 
negotiation  for  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  satrap 
of  n^aria.  Rejecting  such  an  alliance  as  unworthy,  Philip 
sharply  reproved  his  son,  and  banished  from  lliuicedonia 
several  courtiers  whom  he  suspected  as  intimate  with 
Alexander;'  while  the  friends  of  Attains  stood  high  in 
favour. 

Such  were  the  animosities  distracting  the  court  and 

family  of  Philip.    A, son  had  just  been  bom  to 

B.O.  836.       iiim  from  his  new  wife  Kleopatra.*    His  ex- 

>  AtheniBiif,  xiii.  p.  667 ;  Jnitin,  plftca  (xl.  S)  a  son  named  Oarmnns. 

ix.  7.  SatyruB  (ap.  Athennnm,  xiii.  p.  667) 

*  Plataroh,Al«xand.o.9;  Jnitln,  states  that  a  daughter  named  £a. 
ix.  7;  Blodor.  xtI.  91-93.  r6p6  was  bom  to  him  by  Kleopa- 

*  Flntaroh,  Alexand.   c.  10;   Ar-  tra. 

rian,  iii.  6,  5.  It  appears  that  the  son  was  boni 

*  Pausaniai  (riii.  7,  6)  mentions  only  a  short  time  before  the  last 
a  son  bom  toPhilip  by  Kleopatra;  feitival  and  the  assassination  of 
Diodoras  (xvii.  8)  also  notices  a  Philip.  Bat  I  incline  to  think  that 
son.  Justin  in  one  place  (ix.  7)  the  marriage  with  Kleopatra  msy 
mentionsadaughteri  and  in  another  well  have  taken  place  two  years 
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pedition  against  Persia,  resolved  and  prepared  Great  fes- 
during  the  preceding  year,  had  been  actually  Ji^*idoni» 
commenced;  JParmenio  and  Attains  having  been  — ceie-  °'* 
sent  across  to  Asia  with  the  first  division,  to  be  SiJth^of  *•  * 
followedpresently  by  himself  with  the  remaining  son  to 
army.    But  Philip  foresaw  that  during  his  ab-  ^lio'^atra 
sence  danger  might  arise  from  the  furious  Olym-  — a^nd  V^ 
pias,  bitterly  exasperated  by  the  recent  events,  v\^***  **' 
and  instigating  her  brother  Alexander  kinff  of  daughter 
Epirus,  with  whom  she  was  now  residing.  Philip  J^"*  -^J®*' 
indeed  held  a  lAacedonian  garrison  in  Ambrakia,  <  Epirns. 
the  chief  Grecian  city  on  the  Epirotic  border; 
and  he  had  also  contributed  much  to  establish  Alexander 
as  prince.     But  he  now  deemed  it  essential  to  conciliate 
him  still  farther,  by  a  special  tie  of  alliance;  giving  to  him 
in  marriage  Elleopatra,  his  daughter  by  Olympias.^    For 
this  marriage,  celebrated  at  ^gae  in  Macedonia  in  August 
336  B.O.,  Philip  provided  festivals  of  the  utmost  cost  and 
splendour,  commemorating  at  the  same  time  the  recent 
birth  of  his  son  by  Kleopatra.'  Banquets,  munificent  pre- 
sents, gymnastic  and  musical  matches,  tragic  exhibitions, * 
among  which  Neoptolerous  the  actor  performed  in  the 
tragedy  of  Kinyras,  &c.  with  every  species  of  attraction 
known  to  the  age — ^were  accumulated,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  dissentient  parties  in  Macedonia,  and  to  render  the  effect 
imposing  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks;  who,  from  every 
city,  sent  deputies  for  congratulation.      Statues  of  the 
twelve  great  gods,  admirably  executed,  were  carried  in 
solemn  procession  into  the  theatre;  immediately  after  them, 
the  statue  of  Philip  himself  as  a  thirteenth  god.^ 


or  more  before  that  event,  and  that 
there  may  have  been  a  daughter 
born  before  the  eon.  Oertainly 
Justin  dlitinguiehee  the  two, 
■tating  that  the  daughter  was  killed 
by  order  of  Olympiaa,  and  the  son 
by  that  of  Alexander  Ox.  7;  xl.S). 

Arrlan  (lii.  6,  6)  seeme  to  mean 
El^patra  the  wife  of  Philip— 
though  he  ipeaka  of  BnrydiM. 

'  Diodor.  xtiI.  8. 

*  This  Kleopatra  — daughter  of 
Philip,    Bitter    of  Alexander    the 


Oreat,  and  bearing  the  same  name 
as  Philip's  last  wife— was  thus 
niece  of  the  £pirotio  Alexander, 
her  husband.  Alliances  of  that 
degree  of  kindred  were  then  neither 
disreputable  nor  unfrequent. 

•  Diodor.  xrii.  9. 

•  Josephui,  Antiq.  xix.  1,  18; 
Suetonius,  Caligula,  c.  67.  See 
Mr.  01inton*B  Appendix  (4)  on  the 
Kings  of  Macedonia,  Fast.  Hellen. 
p.  230,  note. 

•  Diodor.  xtL  9S. 
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Amidst  thiB  festive  multitudei  however,  there  were 
not  wanting  discontented  partisans  of  Olympias  and  Alex- 
ander, to  both  of  whom  the  young  queen  with  her  new-bom 
child  threatened  a  formidable  rivalry.  There 
^^otnoT  ^^^  ^^  *  malcontent  yet  more  dangerous — Pan- 
insioted  sanlas,  one  of  the  royal  body-ffuards,  a  noble 
hf/resint^  7$^^  ^'"^  ^^  *^®  district  called  Orestis  in 
rnent  ^  '  Upper  Macedonia ;  who,  from  causes  of  offence 
pfJifp*  en-  P®<^^^*^  *o  himself,  nourished  a  deadlv  luatred 
e«ar»ged°'  agaiust  Philip.  The  provocation  which  he  had 
\im  ^t^'  ^^^^^"^^^  ^  one  which  we  can  neither  conveniently 
oiympiM  transcribe,  nor  indeed  accurately  make  out, 
ftnd  Alex-  amidst  discrepancies  of  statement.  It  was  Atta- 
ins, the  uncle  of  the  new  queen  Kleopatra,  who 
had  given  the  provocation,  by  inflicting  upon  PauBaniaa 
an  outrage  of  the  most  brutal  and  revolting  character. 
Even  for  so  monstrous  an  act,  no  regular  justice  coiild  be 
had  in  Macedonia  against  a  powerful  man.  Panaanias 
complained  to  Philip  in  person.  According  to  one  account, 
Philip  put  aside  the  complaint  with  evasions,  and  even 
treated  it  with  ridicule ;  according  to  another  account,  he 
expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  act,  and  tried  to  console 
Pausanias  by  pecuniary  presents.  But  he  granted  neither 
redress  nor  satisfaction  to  the  sentiment  of  an  outraged 
man.  i  Accordingly  Pausanias  determiued  to  take  revenge 
for  himself.  Instead  of  revenging  himself  on  Attains — who 
indeed  was  out  of  his  reach,  beinff  at  the  head  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops  in  Asia — his  wrath  fixed  upon  Philip  him- 
self,  by  whom  the  demand  for  redress  had  been  refused. 
It  appears  that  this  turn  of  sentiment,  diverting  the  appe- 
tite for  revenge  away  from  the  real  criminal,  was  not  wholly 
spontaneous  on  the  part  of  Pausanias,  but  was  artfully 
instigated  by  various  party  conspirators  who  wished  to 
destroy  Philip.  The  enemies  of  Attalus  and  queen  Kleo- 
patra (who  herself  is  said  to  have  treated  Pausanias  with 
insults)  —  being  of  course  also  partisans  of  Olympias  and 
Alexander — were  well  disposed  to  make  use  of  the  mad- 
dened Pausanias  as  an  instrument,  and  to  direct  his  exas- 
peration against  the  king.  He  had  poured  forth  his 
complaints  both  to  Olympias  and  to  Alexander;  the  former 

>  Aristot.  Polit.  T.  8,  10.    *H  ^i-     letpl  'AxtaXo^,  Ao.    Justin,  is.  6; 
XUitou  (iitlOtotc)  (i%6  Ilauvavlou,  8ia     Diodor.  xri.  93. 
ti  iaaai  bppiaO^vai  a^TOv  6ic6  xibv        *  PluUroh,  Alex.  0.  10. 
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is  said  to  have  worked  him  up  vebemeixtly  against  her  late 
husband — and  even  the  latter  repeated  to  him  a  verse  out 
of  Euripides,  wherein  the  fierce  Medea,  deserted  by  her 
husband  Jason  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Corinthian  kinff  Kreon,  vows  to  include  in  her  revenge 
the  king  himself,  together  with  her  husband  and  his  new 
wife.^  That  the  vindictive  Olvmpias  would  positively 
spur  on  Pausanias  to  assassinate  Fhuip,  is  highly  probable. 
Inspecting  Alexander,  though  he  also  was  accused,  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  similar  assertion; 
but.  that  some  among  his  partisans — men  e&aer  to  consult 
his  feelings  and  to  ensure  his  succession — Tent  their  en- 
couragements, appears  tolerably  well  established.  A  G-reek 
sophist  named  Hermokrat^  is  also  said  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  deed,  though  seemingly  without  intention,  by 
his  conversation;  and  the  Persian  king  (an  improbable 
report)  by  his  gold.^ 

Tliiconscious  of  the  plot,  Philip  was  about  to  enter 
the  theatre,  already  crowded  with  spectators.  ^  ^  ^^ 
As  he  approached  the  door,  clothed  in  a  white     '  ' 
robe,  he  felt  so  exalted  with  impressions  of  his  tio?"f^^ 
own  diffnity,  and  so  confident  in  the  admiring  |biHp  by 
sympathy  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  that  he  whoTsBuVii 
advanced  both  unarmed  and  unprotected,  direct-  ^7  *^ 
ing  his  guards  to  hold  back.    At  this  moment  ^"  '* 
Pausanias,  standing  near  with  a  G-allic  sword  concealed 
under  his  garment,  rushed  upon  him,  thrust  the  weapon 
through  his  body,  and  killed  him.     Having  accomplisned 
his  purpose,  the  assassin  immediately  ran  ofiP,  and  tried  to 
reacn  the  gates,  where  he  had  previously  caused  horses  to 
be  stationed.     Being  strong  and  active,  he  might  have 
Bucceeded  in  effecting  his  escape — like  most  of  the  assassins 
of  Jason  of  Pherse^  under  circumstances  very  similar — had 
not  his  foot  stumbled  amidst  some  vine-stocks.  The  guards 
and  friends  of  Philip  were  at  first  paralysed  with  astonish- 
ment and  consternation.  At  length  however  some  hastened 
to  assist  the  dyinjr  king ;  while  others  rushed  in  pursuit 
of  Pausanias.      Leonnatus  and  Perdikkas  overtook  him 
and  slew  him  immediately.^ 

>  PlaUrcb,  Al«x.  o.  10.  «  Diodor.  xri.  94;  Justin,  iz.  7; 

«  Arrlan,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  14,  10.        Plntaroh,  Alex.  o.  10. 
*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ▼!.  4,  SS. 
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In  wliat  irtkjf  or  to  what  extent,  tlie  acoomplices  of 
.  n-  PikQBaniaB  lent  him  aid,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
piioeiTor  know.  It  u  possible  that  they  may  have  posted 
PftuaniM.  themselves  artfully  so  as  to  obstruct  pursuit, 
and  favour  his  chance  of  escape;  which  would  appear  ex- 
tremely small,  after  a  deed  of  such  unmeasured  audacity. 
Three  only  of  the  reputed  accomplices  are  known  to  us  ^ 
name*— three  brothers  from  the  Lynkestian  district  of 
Upper  ICacedonia — Alexander,  Heromends,  and  AxrhibaeuB, 
sons  of  Aeropus;^  but  it  seems  that  there  were  others 
besides.  The  Lynkestian  Alexander — whose  father-in* 
law  Antipater  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuoua  and  con- 
fidential oftcers  in  the  service  of  Philip — ^belonged  to  i 
ffood  family  in  Macedonia,  perhaps  even  descendants  from 
uie  ancient  family  of  the  princes  of  Lynkestis.'  It  was 
he  who,  immediately  after  Pausanias  had  assassinated 
Philip,  hastened  to  salute  the  prince  Alexander  as  kin^ 
helped  him  to  put  on  his  armour,  aud  marched  as  one  of 
his  guards  to  take  possession  of  the  regal  pi^ace.' 

This  ^rima  vox"^  was  not  simply  an  omen  or  presage 

to  Alexander  of  empire  to  come,  but  essentiafly 

tha^^ft?    serviceable  to  him  as  a  real  determining  cause 

u  declared  or  Condition.     The   succession  to  the  Kace- 

notio«gi"en  douiau  throue  was  often  disturbed  by  feud  or 

to  him  b7     bloodshed  among  the  members  of  the  regal 

family;  and  under  the  latter  circumstances  of 

Philip's  reign,  such  disturbance  was  peculiarlr 

probable.     He  had  been  on  bad  terms  witn 

Alexander,  and  on  still  worse  terms  with  Olym* 

pias.     While  banishing   persons  attached  to 

Alexander,  he  had  lent  his  ear  to  Attains  with 

infMkt^Voii,  ^®  partisans  of  the  new  queen  IQeopatra.  Had 

ftM  pat  to    these  latter  got  the  first  start  after  the  assas- 

'  '  sination,  they  would  have  organised  an  opposition 


tb«  JjjU' 

kMtUn 
Alexander, 
one  of  the 
eonepira- 
ton~Atta- 
loe  and 
queen  Kle- 
opatra, 
with  her 


death 


<  Arrlan,  Bzp.  Alex.  I.  S6,  1. 

*  JMtlttiXii.  14;  Qnintne  Onrtlns, 
▼if.  1,  6,  with  the  note  of  MUtsell. 

*  Arrian,  1.  86,  S;  JoiUn,  xl.  S. 
*8oli  Alexandro  Lynciitamm  tniri 
pepercit,  lerranf  in  eo  aaspicinm 
dignitatii  turn;  nam  regem  enm 
primne  ealutarerat.* 

«  Tacitne,  Hist.  ii.  80.  "Dam  qan* 
ritar  tempne  locniqne,  qaodqne  in 


re  tali  diiBcillimnm  eet,  prima  vMf 
dam  animo  spee ,  timer,  ratio,  caiai 
obierrantar;  egreteam  onbiealo 
Vespaaianam,  panel  mllitee  eolite 
adeiitentee  ordine,  Impermtom* 
■alutarere.  Tarn  o«teri  aooairtr't 
Cmaarem,  et  jtugutiuwi,  et  omnl* 
principatas  vocabala  eamnlar* ; 
mene  a  meta  ad  forianam  tf»B** 
iorat." 
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to  Alexander  in  favotir  of  the  infant  prince;  which 
opposition  might  have  had  some  chances  of  success,  since 
they  had  been  in  favoor  with  the  deceased  king,  and  were 
therefore  in  possession  of  many  important  posts.  But  the 
deed  of  Pansanias  took  them  onpreparea,  and  for  the 
moment  paralysed  them;  while,  before  they  could  recover 
or  take  concert,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  me  assassin  ran 
to  put  Alexander  in  motion  without  dehty.  A  decisiye 
initiatory  movement  from  him  and  his  friends,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  determined  waverers  and  forestalled 
opposition.  We  need  not  wonder  therefore  that  Alexan- 
der,  when  king,  testified  extraordinary  gratitude  and 
esteem  for  his  Lynkestian  namesake;  not  simply  exempting 
him  from  the  punishment  of  death  inflicted  on  the  other 
accomplices,  but  also  promoting  him  to  great  honours  and 
importiemt  military  commands.  Neither  Alexander  and 
Olympias  on  the  one  side,  nor  Attains  and  Elleopatra  on 
the  other,  were  personally  safe,  except  by  acquiring  the 
Buccession.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of 
Alexander  to  send  over  a  special  officer  to  Asia,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  home  Attains  prisoner,  or  of  putting 
nim  to  death;  the  lut  of  which  was  done,  seemingly  throngh 
the  cooperation  of  Parmenio  Twho  was  in  joint  command 
with  Attalus)  and  his  son  Pnildtas.^  The  unfortunate 
Kleopatra  and  her  child  were  both  put  to  death  shortly 
afterwards.  2  Other  persons  also  were  slain,  of  whom  1 
shall  speak  farther  in  describing  the  reign  of  Alexander. 

We  could  have  wished  to  learn  from  some  person 
actually  present,  the  immediate  effect  produced  gi^tiiteo- 
npon  the  great  miscellaneous    crowd  in  the  tion  mmmU 
theatre^  when  the  sudden  murder  of  Philip  first  o fympiM 
became  known.    Among  the  Greeks  present,  ftttbedestn 
there  were  doubtlesss  many  who  welcomed  it  ®'  ^wup. 

>QiiintutOiurtiiit,Tii.l,  8;  Dio-  tltw  the   daughter   of  Kltopfttn 

domt,  xTiL  9,  5.    Compare  Juatlii,  on  her  motber'e  boeom,  and  then 

xf.  8.  oaneed   Kleopatra    heraelf    to   bo 

•  Jvetin.  Ix.  7;  zi.  9.  Pansanias,  hanged;  while  Alexander  put  to 

Till.  7,S;  Phitarch,  Alex.  o.  10.  death  Caranns,  the  infant  son  of 

Aeoording  to  Pausanias,  Olym-  Kleopatra.    Plntaroh  says  nothing 

pias  oansed  Kleopatra  and  her  in*  about  this ;    bnt  sUtes  that  the 

fant  boy  to  perish  by  a  horrible  emol  treatment  of  Kleopatra  was 

death;  being  roasted  or  baked  on  inflicted    by    order    of   Olympias 

a  brasen  ressel  surrounded  by  fire,  during  the  absence  of  Alexander, 

According  to  Justin,  Olympias  first  and  that  he  was  muoh  displeased 

y2 
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with  silent  satiBfactioQ,  as  seeminff  to  reopen  for  them  the 
door  of  freedom.  One  person  alone  dared  to  manifest 
satisfaction;  and  that  one  was  Olympias.* 

Thus  perished  the  destrover  of  freedom  and  inde- 
ObMftotw  pendence  in  the  Hellenic  world,  at  the  age  of 
of  Philip,  forty-six  or  forty-seven,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years.  3  Our  information  about  him  is  signally  de- 
fective. Neither  his  means,  nor  his  plans,  nor  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  overcame,  nor  his  interior  government, 
are  known  to  us  with  exactness  or  upon  contemporary 
historical  authority.  But  the  great  results  of  his  reign,  and 
the  main  lines  of  his  character,  stand  out  incontestably. 
At  his  accession,  the  Macedonian  kingdom  was  a  narrow 
territory  round  Fella,  excluded  partially,  by  independent 
and  powerful  Ghrecian  cities,  even  from  the  neiffhDouring 
sea-coast.  At  his  death,  Macedonian  ascendency  was 
established  from  the  coasts  of  the  Fropontis  to  those  of 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Ambrakian,  Messenian,  and  Saronio 
Gfulfs.  Within  these  boundaries,  all  the  cities  recognised 
tiie  supremacv  of  Fhilip;  except  only  Sparta,  and  mount- 
taineers  like  the  ^tolians  and  others,  defended  by  a  ru^cred 
home.  Gk>od  fortune  had  waited  on  Fhilip's  steps,  vnui  a 
few  rare  interruptions;'  but  it  was  ffood  fortune  crowning 
the  efiPorts  of  a  rare  talent,  political  and  military.  Indeed 
the  restless  ambition,  the  indefatigable  personal  activity 
and  endurance,  and  the  adventurous  couraae,  of  Fhilip, 
were  such  as,  in  a  king,  suffice  almost  of  tnemselves  to 
guarantee  success,  even  with  abilities  much  inferior  to  his. 
That  among  the  causes  of  Fhilip's  conquests,  one  was 
corruption,  employed  abundantlv  to  foment  discord  and 
purchase  partisans  amons  neighbours  and  enemies — that 
with  winmng  and  ajg^eeable  manners,  he  combined  reckless- 
ness in  false  promises,  deceit  and  extortion  even  towards 

•t  tt.  The  m»in  fact,  that  Kleopa-  oommemoration.    Justin,  ix.  T. 

tra   and  her  infant  child  were  do-  *  Jnitln  (ix.  8)   ealU   Philip  47 

■patched  bj  riolenoei   eeema   not  yean  of  age ;  Pane aniae  (riii.  7,  4) 

open  to  reaeonahle  doubt ;  though  ipeaks  of  him  aa  46.   See  Mr.  Glin- 

we  cannot  rerify  the  details.  ton's  Fast.  Hellen.  Appen.  4.  p. 

■  After  the   solemn   funeral    of  SS7. 

Philip,  Olympias  took  down  and  '  Theopompus,  Fragm.   S6S.  ap. 

burned    the     body    of    Fausaniaa  Athena,  iii.   p.  77.    xal  t6TU)r^77i 

(which  had  been  orncifled),    pro-  icdvxa  ^tXinicov.  Compare  DemoetU, 

Tiding  for  him  a  sepulchral  monu*  Olynth.  il.  p.  £4. 
ment  and  an  annual  ceremony  of 
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allies,  and  anscrupulous  peijury  when  it  suited  lus  pnrpose 
— this  we  find  affirmed^  and  there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieY- 
ing  it.1  Such  dissolving  forces  smoothed  the  way  for  an 
efficient  and  admirable  army,  organized,  and  usually 
commanded  I  by  himself.  Its  organizatioif  adopted  and 
enlarged  the  best  processes  of  scientific  warfare  employed 
by  Epaminondas  and  Iphikrates.^  Begun  as  well  as  com- 
pleted by  Philip,  and  bequeathed  as  an  engine  ready-made 
for  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  it  constitutes  an  epoch  in 
military  history.  But  the  more  we  extol  the  genius  of 
Philip  as  a  conqueror,  formed  for  successful  encroachment 
and  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  all  his  neiffhbours 
— the  less  can  we  find  room  for  that  mildness  and  moderation 
which  some  authors  discover  in  his  character.  If,  on  some 
occasions  of  his  life,  such  attributes  may  fairly  be  recognised, 
we  have  to  set  against  them  the  destruction  of  the  thirty- 
two  Q-reek  cities  in  GhalkidikS  and  the  wholesale  transpor- 
tation of  reluctant  and  miserable  families  from  one  inhab- 
itan<r|^  to  another. 

Besides  his  skill  as  a  general  and  politician,  Philip 
was  no  mean  proficient  in  the  GJ-recian  accomplishments 
of  rhetoric  and  letters.  The  testimony  of  JBschinds  as  to 
his  effective  powers  of  speaking,  though  requiring  some 
allowance,  is  not  to  be  rejected.  Isokratds  addresses  him 
as  a  friend  of  letters  and  philosophy;  a  reputation  which 
his  choice  of  Aristotle  as  instructor  of  his  son  Alexander, 
tends  to  bear  out.  Yet  in  Philip,  as  in  the  two  Dionysii 
of  Syracuse  and  other  despots,  these  tastes  were  not  found 
inconsistent  either  with  the  crimes  of  ambition,  or  the 
licenses  of  inordinate  appetite.  The  contemporary  historian 

*  Theopomp.  F^gm.  S49;   Theo-  xaxaicdTiiaCY  del,    «al   9icovS&<    iitl 

pompvt  ftp.  Polybinm,  Tiii.  11.  dSi*  icdvxi    i'];s69aT0,    iclaxiv  xt  ^x({jkaiai 

«tt>xaTOv  H  «al  xavonporfijLOviaxaxov  i&dXioxa   dvOpa>icQ>V|   Ao.     By   aach 

iccpl  xdc  T«»v  f4X(0v  «al  90t&|iidxtt»v  conduct,  ftooording  to  Paaiftnias, 

««xaaxtvd<,  nXtioro^  U  n6Xt\^  cStiv  Pl^iUp   bvoaght  the  diylne   wrftth 

8pa<odi9|&4vev    %a\   icticp9Stxoici)ii6xa  both  upon  himself  and  upon  his 

(Uxd  66X00  xai  p(a<|  Ac.  tftoe,  which  becftme  extinct  with 

Justin,  ix.  8.    Pftusftnifts,  tU.  7,  the  next  generfttion. 

S;  Til.  10,  li;   Tiii.  7,  4.    Diodor.  *  A  striking  pftssage  ooouzs,  too 

XTi.  M.  long  to  cite,  In  the  third  Philippie 

The  lenguftge  of  Pftusftnias  About  of  DemosthenAs  (p.  198-194)  ftttest- 

Philip,   ftfter  doing  Justice  to  his  ing  the  marrellous  stride  made  by 

great  conquests  ftnd   exploits,  is  Philip  in  the  ftrt  ftnd  means  of  ef- 

Tcry  strong-'8c  ^t  xal  Spxouc  Otwv  feetlTe  wftrflare. 
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ThaopompuBi  a  warm  admirer  of  Philip'a  ^niiiBi  Btigmaibes 
not  only  the  perfidy  of  hia  pnblio  aealinffs,  but  alao  the 
dmnkennenii  gambling,  and  excesBea  of  all  kinds  in  which 
he  indulged — encouru^ing  the  like  in  those  around  him. 
Hii  Macedonian  and  Grecian  body-guard,  800  in  number, 
was  a  troop  in  which  no  decent  man  could  live;  distin- 
guished indeed  for  military  bravery  and  aptitude,  but  sated 
with  j^lunder,  and  stained  with  such  shameless  treachery, 
aanguuiary  rapacity,  and  unbridled  lust,  as  befitted  only 
Centaurs  and  Lsstrygons.  >  The  number  of  Philip's 
mistresses  and  wives  was  almost  on  an  Oriental  scale;' 
and  the  dissensions  thus  introduced  into  his  court  through 
his  offspring  by  different  mothers,  were  fraught  with 
mischievous  consequences. 

In  appreciating  the  genius  of  Philip,  we  have  to 
appreciate  also  the  parties  to  whom  he  stood  opposed. 
His  ffood  fortune  was  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  fact,  that  he  fell  upon  those  days  of  disunion  and 
backwardness  in  Qreece  (indicated  in  the  last  sentence  of 
Xenophon's  Hellenica)  when  there  was  neither  leading 
city  prepared  to  keep  watch,  nor  leading  general  to  take 
command,  nor  citizen-soldiers  willing  and  ready  to  endure 
the  hardships  of  steady  service.  Philip  combated  no 
opponents  nke  Epaminondas,  or  Agesilaus,  or  Iphikrat^ 
How  different  might  have  been  his  career,  had  Epaminondas 

■  Theopomp.  Tntgm.  M9.  *  A«Xtt>c  suffered  to  aUnd  la  the  waj  of 

1^    ilntTv i^Tovfiflti    TOiauT«  Philip*f    mililary    ftnd     political 

•i)^l«  jcfoviYat,  ««l  ToioOxov  Tp6itov  f ohemM,   either  in  himaelf  or  hli 

To6c9iXou<«alTo6c4Talpoo<^tXiic«oo  officers.  The  mMter-psssion  OTei^ 

«poaaTOptu8iyr«C|    oTouc   oOxt    to6c  powered  ftU  appetites;  bat  when 

KevTa6pouc   to{»<    to    Ili^Xiov  xecra-  that  passion  did  not  require  effort, 

9xivTa«,  oGtt  To6c  AaivTpujdvac  to6<  Intemperance     was    the    habitual 

Asovxlvov    KtSlov    oUi}e«vTac  i    o(t'  relaxation.    Polybius  neithar  pro- 

&XXou<  068'  6ko(ooc  duces  anj  suflloient  foots,  nor  cites 

Compare  Athene.  It.  p.  166,  167 ;  any    contemporary    authority,   to 

▼1.  p.  Seo,  Ml.  nemostben.  Olynth.  reftite  Theopompne. 

ii.  p.  as.  It   is   to  be   obserred   that  the 

Folyblus  (Wii.  11)  oonsures  Theo-  statements     of   Theopompne,    ro- 

pompus  for  self-contradiction,  in  speoting  both  the  public  and  priTate 

ascribing  to  Philip  both  unprin*  conduct  of  Philip,  are  as  dlspaia- 

«ipled     means    and     intemperate  ging  as  anything  in  Demoethenis. 

habits,  and  yet  extolling  his  ability  *  Batyrus  ap.  Athenn.  xiii.  p.  867. 

and  energy  as  a  king.    But  I  see  *0    U  ^IXtsicoc   ^^  *>t«  iceXt|fcO« 

mo  contradiction  between  the  two.  iT^K^^*  ^• 
The   lore   of  enjoyment  was  not 
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sarvived  the  victory  of  Mantineia,  gained  only  two  years 
before  Philip's  accession!  To  oppose  Philip,  there  needed 
a  man  like  himself,  competent  not  only  to  advise  and 
project,  but  to  command  in  person,  to  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  citizen -soldiers,  and  to  set  the  example  of  bravinff 
danger  and  fatigue.  Unfortunately  for  Ghreeoe,  no  such 
leader  stood  forward.  In  counsel  and  speech  Demosthenes 
sufficed  for  the  emergency.  Twice  before  the  battle  of 
Chssroneia — at  Byzantium  and  at  Thebes — did  he  signally 
frustrate  Philip's  combinations.  But  he  was  not  formed 
to  take  the  lead  in  action,  nor  was  there  any  one  near  him 
to  supply  the  defect.  In  the  field,  Philip  encountered  only 
that  **public  inefficiency,"  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  in 
Greece,  of  which  even  iBschinSs  complains;^  and  to  this 
decav  of  Ghrecian  energy,  not  less  than  to  his  own  distin- 
guished attributes,  the  unparalleled  success  of  his  reign 
was  owing.  We  shall  find,  during  the  reign  of  his  son 
Alexander,  the  like  ffenius  and  vigour  exhibited  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  and  achieving;  still  more  wonderful  results; 
whue  the  once  stirring  pohtics  of  Greece,  after  one  feeble 
effort,  sink  yet  lower,  into  the  nullity  of  a  subject  province. 


■  AsohinAs  oont.  Tlmarohnmi  p. 
S6.  tlta  tI  9a»|K.dCo|i«v  T'^vvotv^v 
««paElav,   TOio6T(OY   ^i}Tipa>v   iicl 

^Mhlnli  ebooiM  to  ftterlba  this 
pvbllo  ineffleienoj— which  many  ad* 
BitUd  and  daplorod,  though  few 


•xcept  Dtmoithondi  perteTered  la 
contendlog  against  it— to  the  fact 
that  men  of  scandalont  prirate  lirei 
(like  Timarchns)  weie  permitted, 
against  the  law,  to  more  decrees 
in  the  public  assemblj.  Compare 
XschinAs,  ]*alfl.Leg.  p.  87. 
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CHAPTER  XCL 

FIBST  PERIOD  OF  THE  BEIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT— SIEGE  AND  CAFTURE  OF  THEBES. 

Ht  last  preceding  chapter  ended  with  the  asBassination  of 
Philip  of  ICacedon,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Alexander 
the  Great,  then  twenty  years  of  age. 

It  demonstrates  the  altered  complexion  of  Ghrecian 
Btftte  of  history,  that  we  are  now  obliged  to  seek  for 
Gr6«oe  It  marking  events  in  the  succession  to  the  Mace- 
dei?s^  donian  crown,  or  in  the  ordinances  of  Macedon- 
oeHion—  ian  kings.  In  fact,  the  Hellenic  world  has 
JS'thlf*''**  ceased  to  be  autonomous.  In  Sicily,  indeed,  the 
Mftoedon-  free  and  constitutional  march,  revived  by  Timo- 
inn  kingi.  Iqqji^  ig  gtill  destined  to  continue  for  a  few  years 
longer;  but  all  the  Ghrecian  cities  south  of  Mount  Olympus 
have  descended  into  dependents  of  Macedonia.  Such  de- 
pendence, established  as  a  fact  by  the  battle  of  Ghssroneia 
and  by  the  subsequent  victorious  march  of  Philip  overPe- 
loponnesus,  was  acknowledged  in  form  by  the  vote  of  the 
Grecian  synod  at  Corinth.  While  even  the  Athenians  had 
been  compelled  to  concur  in  submission,  Sparta  alone, 
braviuff  all  consequences,  continued  inflexible  in  her  refd- 
sal.  The  adherence  of  Thebes  was  not  trusted  to  the  word 
of  the  Thebans,  but  ensured  by  the  Macedonian  garrison 
established  in  her  citadel,  called  the  ICadmeia.  Each  Hel- 
lenic city,  small  and  great — maritime,  inland,  and  insular 
— (with  the  single  exception  of  Sparta),  was  thus  enrolled 
as  a  separate  unit  in  the  list  of  subject-allies  attached  to 
the  imperial  headship  of  Philip. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  conquered 
Unwilling  Greece  loses  its  separate  course,  and  becomes 
f  nbjeotion  merged  in  that  of  conquering  Macedonia.  Never- 
c^ekt—  thelesB,  there  are  particular  reasons  which 
inflaenoe  constrain  the  historian  of  Greece  to  carry  on 
tatSu^**'*  the  two  together  for  a  few  years  longer.  First, 
genoe  on  couquored  Greece  exercbed  a  powerful  action 
Macedonia,  ^j^  j^^j.  conqueror— **Gr8Bcia  capta  ferum  victo- 
rem  cepit.**    The  Macedonians,  though  speaking  a  language 
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of  their  own,  had  neither  langroage  for  commanicatiDg 
with  others,  nor  literatnrei  nor  miilosophy,  except  Ghreoian 
and  derived  from  Greeks.  Philip,  while  causing  himself 
to  be  chosen  chief  of  Hellas,  was  himself  not  only  partially 
hellenised,  but  an  eager  candidate  for  Hellenic  admiration* 
He  demanded  the  headship  under  the  declared  pretence  of 
satisfying  the  old  antipathy  against  Persia.  Next,  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  though  essentially  Macedonian, 
operated  indirectly  as  the  initiatory  step  of  a  series  of 
events,  di£fusing  H^lenic  language  (with  some  tinge  of 
Hellenic  literature^  over  a  larce  breadth  of  Asia — opening 
that  territory  to  the  better  observation,  in  some  degree 
even  to  the  superintendence,  of  intelligent  Greeks — and 
thus  producing  consequences  important  in  many  ways  to 
the  history  of  mankind.  Lastly,  the  generation  of  free 
Greeks  upon  whom  the  battle  of  Ghseroneia  fell,  were  not 
disposed  to  lie  quiet  if  any  opportunity  occurred  for  shaking 
off  their  Macedonian  masters.  In  the  succeeding  chap- 
ters will  be  recorded  the  unavailing  efforts  made  for  this 
purpose,  in  which  Demosthenes  and  most  of  the  other 
leaders  perished. 

Alexander  (bom  in  July  356  b.c),  like  his  father  Philip, 
was  not  a  Greek,  but  a  Macedonian  and  Epirot,  bmIi  of 
partially  imbued  with  Grecian  sentiment  and  ^^•"•'l* 
intelligence.    It  is  true  that  his  ancestors,  some  Aoter— not 
centuries  before,  had  been  emigrants  from  Arffos ;  Heiienio. 
but  the  kings  of  Macedonia  mid  long  lost  all  trace  of  any 
such  peculiarity  as  might   originally  have  distinguished 
them  from  their  subjects.    The  basis  of  Philip's  character 
was  Macedonian,  not  Greek :  it  was  the  self-will  of  a  bar- 
barian prince,  not  the  ingenium  civile,  or  sense  of  reciprocal 
obligation  and  right  in  society  with  others,  which  marked 
more  or  less  even  the  most  powerful  members  of  a  Grecian 
city,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical.    If  this  was  true 
of  ^Philip,  it  was  still  more  true  of  Alexander,  who  inherited 
the  violent  temperament  and  headstrong  will  of  his  furious 
Epirotic  mother  Olvmpias. 

A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  named  Leonidas,  and  an 
Akamanian  named  Lysimachus,  are  mentioned  ^^  ^^^^ 
as  the  chief  tutors  to  whom  Alexander's  child-  and  eduos- 
hood  was  entrusted.  >     Of  course  the  Iliad  of  j^J^^^^^j^ 
Homer  was  among  the  first  things  which  he 

<  Plutarch,  Alexand.  o.  6,  0. 
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learnt  as  a  boy.  Throughoat  most  of  his  life,  he  retained 
a  strong  interest  in  this  ]M>em,  a  copy  of  which,  said  to 
have  been  corrected  by  Aristotle,  he  carried  with  him  in 
his  military  campaigns.  We  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  prob- 
able, that  he  felt  any  similar  attachment  for  the  less  war- 
like Odyssey.  Even  as  a  child,  he  learnt  to  identify  him- 
aelf  insympathy  with  Achillas, — his  ancestor  by  the  mother's 
side,  according  to  the  iBakid  pedigree.  The  tnior  I^i- 
machus  won  his  heart  by  calling  himself  Phoenix — Alexan- 
der, Achilla — and  Philip,  by  the  name  of  Peleos.  Of 
Alexander's  boyish  poetical  recitations,  one  anecdote  re- 
mains, both  curioas  and  of  nnquestionable  aathenticity. 
He  was  ten  years  old  when  the  Athenian  legation,  including 
both  ^schmds  and  Demosthenes,  came  to  Pella  to  treat 
about  peace.  While  Philip  entertained  them  at  table,  in 
his  usual  agreeable  and  convivial  manner,  the  boy  Alexan- 
der recited  for  their  amusement  certain  passages  of  poetry 
which  he  had  learnt;  and  delivered,  inresponse  with  another 
boy,  a  dialogue  out  of  one  of  the  Grecian  dramas.^ 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed  under 
H  reo  irw  *^®  instruction  of  Aristotle,  whom  Philip  ex- 
inttrnotion  pressly  invited  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  father 
foom  Aria-  Ij'ikomachus  had  been  both  friend  and  physician 
*^"*'  of  PhiUp's  father  Amyntas.     What  course  of 

study  Alexander  was  made  to  go  through,  we  unfortunately 
cannot  state.  He  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  for  at 
least  three  years,  and  we  are  told  that  he  devoted  himself 
to  it  with  ardour,  contracting  a  strong  attachment  to  his 
preceptor.  His  powers  of  addressing  an  audience,  though 
not  so  well  attested  as  those  of  his  father,  were  always 
found  sufficient  for  his  purpose:  moreover,  he  retained, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  fatiguing  Asiatic  campaigns,  an 
interest  in  Qreek  literature  and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
Bwiy  poiit-  father,  Alexander  first  took  part  in  active  service, 
lad  miltii^  ^®  ^^  ^^^^  know.  It  is  said  that  once,  when  quite 
xity  of  a  youth,  he  received  some  Persian  envoys  during 
^Mi^quu.  ^®  absence  of  his  father;  and  that  he  surprised 
reis  with  them  by  the  maturity  of  his  demeanour,  as 
^muy'dit.  ^^^  ^  ^7  ^®  political  bearing  and  pertinence 
«ord.  of  his  questions.  3  Though  only  sixte^  years  of 

age,  in  340  b.c.  he  was  left  at  home  as  regent  while  Philip 

>  Aiohin^t  cont.  Tlmmroh.  p.  167.  *  PlvtMoh,  Alas.  S. 
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was  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Bysantittm  and  Perinthus. 
He  pat  down  a  revolt  of  the  neighbouring  Thracian  tribe 
called  Mflsdiy  took  one  of  their  towns,  and  founded  it  anew 
under  the  title  of  Alexandria;  the  earliest  town  which  bore 
that  name,  afterwards  applied  to  yarious  other  towns 
planted  by  him  and  by  his  successors.  In  the  march  of 
Philip  into  Greece  (338  b.o.),  Alexander  took  part^  com- 
manoed  one  of  the  wings  at  the  battle  of  Cheeroneia,  and  is 
said  to  have  first  gained  the  advantage  on  his  side  over 
the  Theban  sacred  band.  > 

Yet  notwithstandinff  such  marks  of  confidence  and 
cooperation,  other  incidents  occurred  producing  bitter 
animosity  between  the  father  and  the  son.  By  his  wife 
Olympiasy  Philip  had  as  offspring  Alexander  andKleopatra : 
by  a  Thessalian  mistress  named  Philinna,  he  had  a  son 
named  Aridffius  (afterwards  called  Philip  Aridnus):  he 
had  also  daughters  named  Kynna  (or  Kynan^}  and  Thessa- 
lonikS.  Olympias,  a  woman  of  sanguinaiy  and  implacable 
disposition,  had  rendered  herself  so  odious  to  him  that  he 
repudiated  her,  and  married  a  new  wife  named  Kleopatra. 
I  have  recounted  in  my  ninetieth  chapter  the  indignation 
felt  by  Alexander  at  this  proceeding,  and  the  violent  alter- 
cation which  occurred  during  the  conviviality  of  the  marriage 
banquet;  where  Philip  actually  snatched  his  sword,  threat- 
ened bis  son's  life,  and  was  only  prevented  from  executing 
the  threat  bv  falling  down  through  intoxication.  After 
this  quarrel,  Alexander  retired  from  Macedonia,  conducting 
his  mother  to  her  brother  Alexander  kingof  Epirus.  A 
son  was  bom  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra.  Mer  brother  or 
uncle  Attains  acquired  hi^h  favour.  Her  kinsmen  and 
partisans  generally  were  also  promoted,  while  Ptolemy, 
xfearchus,  and  other  persons  attached  to  Alexander,  were 
banished.  > 

The  prospects  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  uncer- 
tainty and  penl,  up  to  the  very  day  of  Philip's  Uncer* 
assassination.  The  succession  to  the  Macedoman  j^J^^^^^' 
orown,  though  transmitted  in  the  same  family,  der*s  posi- 
wasby  no  means  assured  as  to  individual  members ;  *j[*°j **"/*"* 
moreover,  in  the  reffal  house  of  Macedonia^  (as  year^of 
among  the  kings  cafied  Diadochi,  who  acquired  ^^iiip. 

>  Plutarch,  Alex.  ».   Jaitin  layi  *  Plntaroh,  Alox.  10.  Axrian,  ill. 

thAt  Alexander  was  the  companion  6,  8. 

of  hii  flathet  daring  part  of  the  *  See  the  third  chapter  of  Pin- 

war  in  Thrace  (ix.  1).  taroh*i  life  of  Demetrius  PoliorkA- 
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dominion  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great),  violent 
feuds  and  Btandiiu[  mifltrast  between  father,  sons,  and 
brethren,  were  or£narr  phsBnomena,  to  which  the  family 
of  the  Antigonids  formed  an  honourable  exception.  Between 
Alexander  and  Olympiae  on  the  one  side,  and  Kleopatra 
with  her  son  and  Attains  on  the  other,  a  murderous  con- 
test was  sure  to  arise.  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time  in  the 
ascendent;  Olympias  was  violent  and  mischievous;  and 
Philip  was  only  forty-seven  years  of  affe.  Hence  the  ^ture 
threatened  nothinff  but  aggravated  dissension  and  diffi* 
culties  for  Alexander.  Moreover  his  strong  will  and  im- 
perious temper,  eminently  suitable  for  supreme  conmoand, 
disqualified  him  from  playing  a  subordinate  part  even  to 
his  own  father.  The  prudence  of  Philip,  when  about  to 
depart  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  induced  him  to  attempt 
to  head  these  family  dissensions  by  giving  his  daughter 
Kleopatra  in  marriage  to  her  uncle  ^exander  of  Epirus, 
brother  of  Olympias.  It  was  during  the  splendid  marriage 
festival,  then  celebrated  at  ^Bra,  that  he  was  assassinated 
— Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  Alexander,  being  all  present, 
while  Attains  was  in  Asia,  commanding  the  Macedonian 

t^f ;  which  pretenU »  viTid  descrip-  nal  )t 6 v o c,  u>c  ttictlif ,  6  otxo«  ou« 

tion  of  the  f6«lingB  preTslent  be-  xoc  cxl  icXtUtac  ttaSox^c  t&v  Toto'i- 

twean  memban  of  regal  fftmiliei  toiv  xavdiv  ixaSipeooi,   {lAXXoy  M 

in  thote  agei.  Bemetrint,  ooming  cCc  (idvoc  tuW  die'  'Avxtxdvoo  ^U 

home    from    the   chase   with    hie  Xticfcoc  avtiXfrv  uUv.    Al  8i   &kX«i 

hanting  jeTeline  in  his  hand,  goei  9-^t8bv   ditvaai  8ia8ex«l>  «oX- 

up  to  his  father  Antigonni,  salutes  Xd>Y  fiiv  ixouai  «al8tt)V|  noXXwv  St 

hinii   and  sits   down   by  hia  side  fiT]T<pu>Y  ^o^uc  xv\  fuvatxt^v-  to  (ic » 

without  disarming.  This  Is  extolled  fip  dStX^o&c  avaipttv,  &axtp  ol  jctu- 

aa   an  unparalleled  proof  of  the  fiiTpai    t&    aitijpLaTa    Xa|a,iUyoi»vt<v, 

oonfldenoe  and  affection  subsisting  ouxa>  euvc][u>ptlTo  votvoY  xx  vo- 

between  the  father  and  the  son.  |jiiC6|iCvov  alxiDta  xal  PaotXi- 

In  the   families   of  all  the  other  xbt  uitgp  ao^aXtlac. 

Diadoohl  (sajs  Plutarch)  murders  Oompare  Tacitus,   Histor.   t.  8, 

of  sons,  mothers,  and  wives,  were  about  the  family  feuds  of  the  kings 

fire^uent— murders  of  brothers  were  of  Judcea;  and  Xenoph.  Hieron. 

eren  oommon,  assumed  to  be  pre-  ill.  8. 

cautions    necessary   for    security.  In  noticing  the  Antigonid  £amily 

05tq>«  Sp«  icdvTT)  Bo9xu>volvT]TO'«  ^  as  a  faTourablo  exception,  WO  must 

dpX^  x«l  fitrr6v  diettftlac   xal  luv  confine  our  assertion  to  the  flrjt 

volac,  «&9TC  d7dXXs90«i  t&v  Mtiotov  century  of  that  fiamily.   The  bloody 

Ttt>v  *AXt£dv<pou  <ia8ixtt>v  ««(  icptv-  tragedy  of  Perseus  and  Bemetrioa 

{)uTaTov,  lx\  pif)  fo^tl-ai  xbt  ut6v|  shortly  preceded  the  ruin  of  the 

dXXd  icpovltrai  T7)v   X6t7T]v    E)rovxa  empire. 
TOt^  aibliSToc  itXr|3iov.    06  (x^^v  d/.Xd 
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cUvision  sent  forward  in  advance,  jointly  with  Farmenio. 
Had  Philip  escaped  thia  catastrophei  he  would  doubtless 
have  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  with  quite  as  much 
energy  and  skill  as  it  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  Alex- 
ander: though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  father  would  have 
stretched  out  to  those  ulterior  undertakings  which;  gigantic 
and  far-reaching  as  they  were,  fell  short  of  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  the  son.  But  successful  as  Philip  might  have 
been  in  Asia,  he  would  hardly  have  escaped  gloomy  family 
feuds;  with  Alexander  as  a  mutinous  son,  under  the  in- 
stigations of  Olyropias, — and  with  Eleopatra  on  the  other 
side,  feeling  that  her  own  safety  depended  upon  the  removal 
of  regal  or  quasi-regal  competitors. 

fVom  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  the  distance, 
if  not  immediately  impendinff,  the  sword  of  impression 
Pausanias  guaranteed  both  Alexander  and  the  prodnoed 
Macedonian  kingdom.  But  at  the  moment  when  ^^^^^^ 
the  blow  was  struck,  and  when  the  Lynkestian  death  of 
Alexander,  one  of  those  privy  to  it,  ran  to  ^*»*"p- 
forestall  resistance  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Alexander  the  Great  * — no  one  knew  what  to  expect  from 
the  young  prince  thus  suddenly  exalted  at  the  affe  of 
twenty  years.  The  sudden  death  of  Philip  in  the  fulness 
of  glory  and  ambitious  hopes,  must  have  produced  the 
strongest  impression,  first  upon  the  festive  crowd  assem- 
bled,— next  throughout  Macedonia, — lastly,  upon  the  for- 
eigners whom  he  had  reduced  to  dependence,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  borders  of  Pesonia.  All  these  dependencies 
were  held  only  by  the  fear  of  Macedonian  force.  It  re- 
mained to  be  proved  whether  the  youthful  son  of  Philip 
was  capable  of  putting  down  opposition  and  upholding  the 
powerml  organisation  created  by  his  father.  Moreover 
Perdikkas,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Philip, 
bad  left  a  son  named  Amyntas,  now  at  least  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  to  whom  many  looked  as  the  proper 
successor.  ^ 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  by 
his  friends,  showed  himself,  both  in  word  and  Aocessioii 
deed,   perfectly  competent  to  the  emergency,  of  Aiex- 
He   mustered,   caressed,   and  conciliated,  the  Siff  energy 
divisions  of  the  Macedonian  army  and  the  chief  Md  judge- 
officers.    His   addresses   were   judicious   and  ^^^^ 

>  Arrien,  I.  S6,  8;  Justin,  xi.  2.        *  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alezan- 
Sea  preceding  chapter,  p.  822.  dznm,   Fragm.  ap.  Fhotium,   cod. 
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energetic,  engaging  that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  maintained  nnimpairedyi  and  that  even  the  Asiatic  pro- 
jects already  proclaimed  should  be  prosecuted  with  u 
much  yigonr  as  if  Philip  still  lived* 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to 
Aoeom-  celebrate  with  magnificent  solemnities  the 
piioM  of  fimeral  of  his  deceased  father.  Wbile  the  pre> 
frVltrin'  parations  for  it  were  going  on,  he  instituted 
b7  Aittz-  researches  to  find  out  and  punish  the  accom* 
ImnitM  plices  of  Fausanias*  Of  these  indeed,  the  most 
ftsd  oth«n  illustrious  person  mentioned  to  us — Olympias 
bjr*wm^  —was  not  only  protected  by  her  position  from 
aUo.  punishmenti  but  retained  great  ascendency  oyer 

her  son  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Three  other  persons  are 
mentioned  by  name  as  accomplices, — brothers  and  persons 
of  good  family  from  the  district  of  tipper  Macedonia  called 
Lynkdstis — Alexander,  Heromends,  and  Arrhabseus,  sooa 
of  Aeropus.  The  two  latter  were  put  to  death,  but  the 
first  of  the  three  was  spared,  and  even  promoted  to  im- 
portant charges  as  a  reward  for  his  useful  forwardness  in 
instantly  saluting  Alexander  king.^  Others  also,  we  know 
not  how  many,  were  executed;  and  Alexander  seems  to 
have  imaged  that  there  still  remained  some  undetected.* 
The  Persian  king  boasted  in  public  letters, « with  how  much 
truth  we  cannot  say,  that  he  too  had  been  among  the 
instigators  of  Pausanias. 

Among  the  persons  slain  about  this  time  by  Alex- 
ander, we  may  number  his  first  cousin  and  brother-in-law 
Amyntas — son  of  Perdikkas  (the  elder  brother  of  the 
deceased  Philip):  Amyntas  was  a  boy  when  his  father 
Perdikkas  died.  Though  haying  a  preferable  claim  to  the 
succession,  according  te  usage,  he  nad  been  put  aside  by 
his  uncle  Philip,  on  the  ffround  of  his  age  and  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  required  on  commencing  a  new  reign. 
Philip  had  howeyer  giyen  in  marriage  to  this  Amyntas 

M.  p.  980;  PlnUreh,  De  Fortnni  of  this  Alexander— Mid  of  OlympiM 

Alex.  Magn.  p.  827.    icaoa  6i  iSicou-  —afforded  a  certain  batii  to  thoi* 

Xoc  ^  4  Mavcdovla  (after  the  death  who    said    (Cartlnf ,   ▼!.   4S)    that 

ofPhi1ip)icp6c'Ati6i»TavditopXiKOue«  Alexander  had    dealt  faTouftbly 

xal  Toi)c  'AtpdKoti  icaiBac.  with  the  aooompUoet  otVtMMMahM. 

«  Died.  XTli.  9.  »  Plataroh,  Alexand.  lO-tl;  Dto" 

■  Arrian,  i.  SS,  9 ;  Curtini,  tII.  1,  dor.  xrii.  61 ;  Justin,  xi.  11. 

6.    Alexander  son  of  ASropus  was  *  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10. 
son-in-law  of  Antlpater.   The  case 
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his  daughter  (by  an  Illyrian  mother)  Kynna.  Nevertheless^ 
Alexander  now  put  him  to  death,  ^  on  accusation  of  con- 
spiracy: under  what  precise  circumstances  does  not  appear 
— ^but  probably  Amy^ta8  (who  besides  being  iJie  son  of 
Philip's  elder  brother,  was  at  least  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  while  Alexander  was  only  twenty)  conceived  himself 
as  having  a  better  right  to  the  succession,  and  was  so  con- 
ceived by  many  others.  The  infant  son  of  Kleopatra  by 
Philip  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Alexander,  as  a  rivid 
in  the  succession;  Kleopatra  herself  was  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  Olympias  duruup  his  absence,  and  to  his  regret* 
Attains,  also,  uncle  of  Slleopatra  and  joint  commander 
of  the  Macedonian  armv  in  Asia,  was  assassinated  under 
the  private  orders  of  Alexander,  by  Hekateeus  and  Fhilo- 
tas.>  Another  Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus  (there  seem  to 
have  been  several  Macedonians  named  Amyntas),  fled  for 
safety  into  Asia:'  probably  others,  who  felt  themselves  to 
be  objects  of  suspicion,  did  the  like — since  by  the  Mace* 
donian  custom,  not  merely  a  person  convicted  of  high 
treason,  but  all  his  kindred  along  with  him,  were  put  to 
death.^ 

By  unequivocal  manifestations  of  energy  and  address^ 
and  by  despatching  rivals  or  dangerous  malcon-  g^^^j^^^t 
tents,  Alexander  thus   speedily   fortified  his  at  Atheni 
position  on  the  throne  at  home.    But  from  the  JJ^^*^^ 
foreign   dependents    of  Macedonia  —  Ghreeks,  Pbuip- 

1  OuxtliM,  ri.  9,  17.  Ti.  10,  24.  lister  Kynn*  in  maniftge  to  Langa- 

ArrUn  mentioned    thle   Am7nt»e  rat  prince  of  the  Air^Miee  (Arrlaa, 

■on  of  Perdlkkftt  (as  well  as  the  Exp.  Al.  M.  L  6,  7).  Langarae  died 

f^Mt  of  hit   haTing  been  pat  to  of  sicknese  eoon  after;  so  that  this 

death    by  Alexander    before    the  marriage  never  took  plaoe.    Boi 

Asiatlo   expedition),    in   the   lost  when  the  promise  was  made,  Kynna 

work  TifUTi*AXi^av8poy— see  Pho-  mnst  hare   been  a   widow.     Hex 

tins,  ood.  M.  p.  SSO.    But  Arrlan,  husband  Amyntas  must  therefore 

in  his  account  of  Alexander's  ex-  hare  been  put  to  death  during  tka 

pedition,  do*s  mot  motUion  the  teot ;  first  months  of  Alexander's  reign, 

which  shows  that  his  silence  is  not  *  See  Ohap.  XO.;   Diod.  xrli.  i\ 

to   ba    assumed  as   a  concluslTC  Ourtius.  rii.  1,  6 ;  Justin,  ix.  7.  xi« 

reason  for  discrediting  allegations  ft.  xii.  6;  PluUroh,  Alexand.  10; 

of  others.  Pausaniat,  Tlli.  7,  6. 

Compare  Polynnus,  rill.  60 ;  and  •  Arrian,  i.  17, 10 ;  Plutaroh,  Alex. 

Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  897.  SO;  Curtius,  iii.  98,  18. 

It  was  during  his  expedition  into  *  Ourtius,  ri.  49,  90.     Oompare 

Thraca   and   Illyrla,   about   eight  with  this  custom,  a  passage  in  the 

months   after  his   accession,   that  AJax  of  SophoklAs,  r.  796. 
Alexander  promised  to    give  his 
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^TFmo»*  ThracUns,  and  IllyrianB — the  like  acknowledg- 
•theiSa^  ment  was  not  so  easily  obtained.  Most  of  them 
isoiiBAtion  ^ere  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke;  yet  none 
iff a«i«4oBi»i  dared  to  take  the  initiatiye  of  moving,  and  the 
bat  no  suddenness  of  Philip's  death  found  them  alt^ 
**^*'*  **  gether  unprepared  for  combination.  By  that 
event  the  Greeks  were  discharged  from  all  engagement, 
since  the  vote  of  the  confederacy  had  elected  him  person* 
ally  as  Imperator.  They  were  now  at  liberty,  in  so  far 
as  there  was  any  liberty  at  all  in  the  proceeding,  to  elect 
any  one  else,  or  to  abstain  from  re-electing  at  all,  and  even 
to  let  the  confederacy  expire.  Now  it  was  only  nnder 
constraint  and  intimidation,  as  was  well  known  both  in 
Greece  and  in  Macedonia,  that  they  had  conferred  this 
dignity  even  on  Philip,  who  had  earned  it  by  splendid  ex- 
ploits, and  had  proyea  himself  the  ablest  captam  and  poli- 
tician of  the  age.  They  were  bv  no  means  inclined  to 
transfer  it  to  a  youth  like  Alexander,  until  he  had  ahown 
himself  capable  of  bringing  the  like  coercion  to  bear,  and 
extorting  the  same  submission.  The  wish  to  break  loose 
from  Macedonia,  widely  spread  throughout  the  G-recian 
cities,  found  open  expression  from  Demosthends  and  others 
in  the  assembly  at  Athens.  That  orator  (if  we  are  to 
believe  his  rival  JEjBchm^B),  havinff  received  private  in* 
telligenoe  of  the  assassination  of  Philip,  through  certain 
spies  of  Charidemus,  before  it  was  publicly  known  to 
others,  pretended  to  have  had  it  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream 
by  the  ffods.  Appearing  in  the  assembly  with  his  gayest 
attire,  ne  congratulated  his  countrymen  on  the  death  of 
their  greatest  enemy,  and  pronounced  high  encomiums  on 
the  brave  tyrannicide  of  Pausanias,  which  he  would  prob- 
ably compare  to  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  i 
He  depreciated  the  abilities  of  Alexander,  calling  him 
MargitSs  (the  name  of  a  silly  character  in  one  of  the 
Homeric  poems),  and  intimating  that  he  would  be  too 
much  distracted  with  embarrassments  and  ceremonial 
duties  at  home,  to  have  leisure  for  a  foreign  march.  > 
Such,  according  to  ^schinSs,  was  the  language  of  Demo- 
sthenSs  on  the  first  news  of  Philip's  death.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  public  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Demosthenes, 

I  AaohlnAt  adr.  Eteiipbont.  c  39.        «  JBtohinfti  adr.  Ktetiph.  p.  647. 
p.  469.  c.  7S.  p.  60S;  Flutaroh,  De-     o.  60. 
mosth.  S2. 
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felt  great  joy  at  an  event  which  Beamed  to  open  to  them 
fresh  chances  of  freedom,  and  that  the  motion  for  a  sacri- 
fice of  thanksgiving,  1  in  spite  of  Fhokion's  opposition,  was 
readily  adopted.  But  though  the  manifestation  of  sentiment 
at  Athens  was  thns  anti-Macedonian,  exhibiting  aversion 
to  the  renewal  of  that  obedience  which  had  been  recently 

Sromised  to  Philip,  Demosthenes  did  not  so  so  far  as  to 
eclare  any  positive  hostility.  >  He  tried  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also, 
if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  with  the  Macedonian  command- 
er in  Asia  Minor,  Attains.  But  neither  of  the  two  missions 
was  successful.  Attains  sent  his  letter  to  Alexander;  whUe 
the  Persian  king,3  probably  relieved  by  the  death  of  Philip 
from  immediate  fear  of  the  Macedonian  power,  despatched 
a  peremptory  refusal  to  Athens,  intimating  that  he  would 
furnish  no  more  money.* 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  in  other  Grecian  states 
also,  the  death  of  Philip  excited  aspirations  for  b.o.  sse. 
freedom.     The  LacedsBmonians,  who,  though  (Antumii). 
unsupported,  had  stood  out  inflexibly  against  Discontent 
any  obedience  to  him,  were  now  on  the  watch  iat^n**^*"" 
for  new  allies;  while  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  poBitire 
and  Eleians,  manifested  sentiments  adverse  to  "©▼•"•^t. 
Macedonia.    The  Ambrakiots  expelled  the  garrison  placed 
by  Philip  in  their  city;  the  ^tolians  passed  a  vote  to  assist 
in  restoring  those  Acamanian  exiles  whom  he  had  ban- 
ished.«    On  the  other  hand,  the  Thessalians  manifested 
unshaken  adherence  to  Macedonia.      But  the  Macedonian 
garrison  at  Thebes,  and  the  macedonising  Thebans  who 
now  governed  that  city,<^  were  probably  the  main  obstacles 

'  Plntftreh,  Pbokion,  16.  w»rdt,  near  the  time  when  Alex- 

*  We  gAther  this  from  iBtohin^i  ander  crossed  into  Asia  (Arrian, 
•dr.  KtesJpb.  p.  661.  o.  62.  ii.    14,  11).    The  first  letter  must 

*  Diodorus  (xvii.  5)  mentions  this  hare  been  sent  sbortlj  after  Philippe 
eommnnicatlon  of  Demosthenes  to  death,  when  Darius  was  publicly 
Attains;  whioh,  howeyer,  I  cannot  boasting  of  having  procured  the 
but  think  improbable.  Probably  deed,  and  before  he  had  yet  learnt 
Oharidemus  was  the  organ  of  the  to  fear  Alexander.  Compare  Dio- 
oommnnications.  dor.  xvii.  7. 

*  This  letter  f^om  Darius  is  dl-  ■  Diodor.  XTii.  8. 

■tinotly    alluded   to,   and  even  a  '  Diodorus  (xvii.  8)  says  that  th« 

sentence  cited  from  it,  by  JBsohinds  Thebans  passed   a  vote  to   expel 

adr.  Ktesiph.  p.  688, 634.  o.  88.  We  the   Macedonian    garrison   in   the 

know  that  Darius   wrote   In  very  Kadmeia.    But  I  have  little  hesi- 

differeni  language  not  long  after-  tation  in  rejecting  this  statement. 
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to  any  combined  manifestation  in  favonr  of  Hellenic  au- 
tonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  the 
Grecian  world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessily  of 
'  o  ***  checking  them  by  a  demonstration  immediate, 
(Ootobw).  ^g  ^^u  ^  intimidating.  His  energy  and  rapid- 
AiezandM  ^^7  ^^  proceedings  speedily  overawed  all  those 
intoOrModi  who  had  speculated  on  his  youth,  or  had  adopted 
of*Ath«M?  *^®  epithets  applied  to  him  by  Demosthenfts. 
Having  surmounted,  in  a  shorter  time  than  was 
supposed  possible,  the  difficulties  of  his  newlv-acquired 
position  at  home,  he  marched  into  Greece  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  seemingly  about  two  months  after  the 
death  of  Philip.  He  was  favourably  received  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  who  passed  a  vote  constitutinff  Alexander  head  of 
Greece  in  place  of  his  father  Philip;  which  vote  was  speed- 
ily confirmed  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  convoked 
at  Thermopyls.  Alexander  next  advanced  to  Thebes,  and 
from  thence  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  into  Peloponnesus. 
The  details  of  his  march  we  do  not  know;  but  his  great 
force,  probably  not  inferior  to  that  which  had  conquered 
at  Ohsroneia,  spread  terror  everywhere,  silencing  all  ex- 
cept his  partisans.  Nowhere  was  the  alarm  greater  than 
at  Athens.  The  Athenians,  recollecting  both  tiie  speeches 
of  their  orators  and  the  votes  of  their  assembly, — offensive 
at  least,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  Macedonians — trembled  letst 
the  march  of  Alexander  should  be  directed  against  their 
citv,  and  accordingly  made  preparation  for  standing  a  siege. 
All  citizens  were  enjoined  to  bring  in  their  families  and 
properties  from  the  country,  insomuch  that  the  space  with- 
in the  walls  was  full  both  of  fugitives  and  of  cattle,  i  At 
the  same  time,  the  assembly  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  De- 
madSs,  a  resolution  of  apology  and  full  submission  to  Alex- 
ander :  they  not  only  recognized  him  as  chief  of  Greece, 
but  conferred  upon  him  divine  honours,  in  terms  even  more 
emphatic  than  those  bestowed  on  Plnlip.s  The  mover, 
witn  other  legates,  carried  the  resolution  to  Alexander, 
whom  they  found  at  Thebes,  and  who  accepted  their  sub- 

W«  may  be  sure  that  the  presence  red,   this  ^ras  done  by  the  antl- 

of  the  Macedonian   garrison   was  Macedonian  perty,  who  then  got 

connected  with  the  predominance  back  txom  exile. 

in  the  city  of  a  party  favoarable  *  Demadis  Fragment.     6«ip   rffi 

to  Macedonia.  In  the  ensuing  year,  6a)fiaxaiT(a<,  p.  180. 

when  the  rosistance  really  occur-  *  Arriaii.  i.  1,  4. 
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mifision.  A  joung  speaker  named  Pytheas  is  said  to  have 
opposed  the  vote  in  the  Athenian  assembly.*  Whether 
Demosthenes  did  the  like — or  whether,  under  the  feeling 
of  disappointed  anticipations  and  overwhelming  Macedon- 
ian force,  he  condemned  himself  to  silence, — we  cannot 
say.  That  he  did  not  go  with  DemadSs  on  the  mission  to 
Alexander,  seems  a  matter  of  course,  though  he  is  said  to 
have  been  appointed  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to  have 
declined  the  duty.  He  accompanied  the  legation  as  far  as 
Mount  Eathseron,  on  the  frontier,  and  then  returned  to 
Athens.  2  We  read  with  astonishment  that  ^schines  and 
his  other  enemies  denounced  this  step  as  a  cowardly  deser- 
tion. No  envoy  could  be  so  odious  to  Alexander,  or  so 
likely  to  provoke  refusal  for  the  proposition  which  he  car- 
ried, as  Demosthends.  To  employ  him  in  such  a  mission 
would  have  been  absurd;  except  for  the  purpose  probably 
intended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might  be  either  detained 
by  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory  victim,  &  or  sent  back  as 
a  pardoned  and  humiliated  prisoner. 

After  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  Pe* 
loponnesus,   Alexander   returned  to   Corinth, 
where  he  convened  deputies  from  the  Grecian  ^AiuSin). 
cities  generally.    The  list  of  those  cities  which  ^le^ander 
obeyed  the  summons  is  not  before  us,  but  prob-  is  ohoaen 
ably  it  included  nearly  all  the  cities  of  Central  Jj^f^r*^' 
Greece.    We  know  only  that  the  Lacedsemoni-  Greeka  in 
ans  continued  to  stand  aloof,  refusing  all  con- 
currence. Alexander  asked  from  the  assembled 
deputies  the  same  appointment  which  the  victo-  ^^^^^^  ^ 
rious Philip  had  required  and  obtained  two  years  con&ar-" 
before — the  hegemony  or  headship  of  the  Greeks  "JJ^J^**^ 
collectively   for   the  purpose  of   prosecuting 


the  oonren- 
tion  at 
Corinth— 
continued 
refusal  of 


>  Plutuota,B6lpab.  Ger.  rxsoept. 
p.  804. 

•  AschlnAi  adr.  Kteslph.  p.  664. 
c.  60;  Deinarehns  cent.  Demosth. 
p.  67;  Diodor.  rrii.  4;  Platarch, 
Demostli.  o.  28  (Plataroh  oonfounds 
the  prooeedlngs  of  this  year  with 
those  of  the  sucoeeding  year). 
Demadte,  in  the  fragment  of  his 
oration  remaining  to  as,  makes  no 
allusion  to  this  proceeding  of  De- 
mosthends. 


This  decree,  naming  Demosthenes 
among  the  envoys,  is  likely  enough 
to  hare  been  passed  chiefly  by  tho 
rotes  of  his  enemies.  It  was  al- 
ways open  to  an  Athenian  citizen 
to  accept  or  decline  such  an  ap 
pointment. 

■  Bereral  years  afterwards,  De- 
madfis  himself  was  put  to  death 
by  Antipater,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  as  envoy  from  Athens 
(  Diodor.  zviil.  48). 
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war  against  Persia.  &  To  the  request  of  a  prince  at  the 
head  of  an  irresistible  armvi  one  answer  only  was  admiss- 
ible. He  was  nominated  Imperator  with  full  powers,  by 
land  and  sea.  Overawed  by  the  presence  and  sentiment 
of  Macedonian  force,  all  acquiesced  in  this  vote  except  the 
Lacedflsmonians. 

The  convention  sanctioned  by  Alexander  was  probably 
Gonditiont  ^^®  same  as  that  settled  by  and  with  his  father 
of  the  Tot«  Philip.  Its  ^and  and  significant  feature  was, 
— 'rl'rii****  *^*^  ^*  recognised  Hellas  as  a  confederacy  under 
goannteed'  the  Macedonian  prince  as  imperator,  or  exeea- 
^  tive  head  and  arm.  It  crowned  him  with  a  legal 
*  ^  *"*  sanction  as  keeper  of  the  peace  within  Greece, 
and  conqueror  abroad  in  the  name  of  Ghreece.  Of  its  other 
conditions,  some  are  made  known  to  us  by  subsequent  com- 
plaints; such  conditions  as,  being  equitable  and  tutelary 
towards  the  members  generally,  the  Macedonian  chief  found 
it  inconvenient  to  observe,  and  speedily  began  to  violate. 
Each  Hellenic  city  was  pronounced,  by  the  first  article  of 
the  convention,  to  be  free  and  autonomous.  In  each,  the 
existing  political  constitution  was  recognised  as  it  stood; 
all  other  cities  were  forbidden  to  interfere  with  it,  or  to 
second  any  attack  by  its  hostile  exiles.  >  No  new  despot 
was  to  be  established;  no  dispossessed  despot  was  to  be 
restored.  9  Each  city  became  bound  to  discourage  in  every 
other,  as  far  as  possible,  all  illegal  violence — such  as  polit- 
ical executions,  confiscation,  spoliation,  re-division  of  land 
or  abolition  of  debts,  factious  manumission  of  slaves,  &c-* 

■  Arrian,  i.  1,  2.  aWtiv  icap'  a6TU)v  held  to  oomprebend  all  the  extra* 

tf)v  j)7e|i.ovlav  t^c  i*\  to6c  IKpvac  Peloponnesian  cities,  which  seemi 

orpaiTelac,  ^vTiva  OiXlicit(|}  JjSi]  ifieaar  not  probable, 

xal   altijaavTa  XaptTv  napa  icdna>v,  *  DemogthenAi  (or  Pseudo-Demo- 

TiXyjy  Aax«8at(iovlu)v,  Ac.  sthenfts),    Orat    zrii.    De   Foedere 

Arrian  speaks  as  if  this  request  Alezandrino,  p.  918,  214.  iicixdxTCi 

had   been   addressed   only  to  the  f}  auvOiQXT]  tu65c  iv  dpxi,  iXeu6ep&uc 

Greeks  wJtMn  Peloponnesus ;  more«  elvat  xal  a&tov6pLouc   To(K*EXXrjYac— 

oTer  he  mentions  no  assembly  at  'Earl  Tap  YCTP^KH-i^<'''i  ^<^^  ^^'**^  '^' 

Corinth,  which  is  noticed  (though  icoXiTelac  t&c   icap'  ixdorotc  o&o9C, 

with  some  confusion)  by  Diodorus,  Ztt  too?  Spxouc  -tob?  irspi  t^<  t\pr,'*rfi 

Justin,  and  Plutarch.    Cities  out  u)|ivuaav,     xaxaXOowai,    noXeiiioyc 

of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  within  tlvai   nooi  toU   xijc  tlpr^vij?    ft-tti' 

it,  must  hare  been  included ;  unless  ^ousiv  .... 

we  suppose  that  the  resolution  of  *  Demosthen.    Orat.    de  Foedere 

the  Amphiktyonio  assembly,  which  Alex.  p.  218. 

had  been  proTiously  passed,   was  *  Demosth.  ib.  p.  2U. 


Ohap.  xoi.  ookyektion  bboken  by  maoedonianb. 
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To  each  was  goaranteed  freedom  of  navigation ;  maritime 
captnve  was  prohibited,  on  pain  of  enmity  from  all.  i  Each 
was  forbidden  to  send  armed  yessels  into  the  harbour  of 
any  other,  or  to  build  vessels  or  engage  seamen  there.  2  By 
each,  an  oath  was  taken  to  observe  these  conditions,  to 
declare  war  against  all  who  violated  them,  and  to  keep 
them  inscribed  on  a  commemorative  column.  Provision 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  admitting  any  additional  city  a 
on  its  subsequent  application,  though  it  might  not  have 
been  a  party  to  the  original  contract.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  a  standing  military  force,  under  Macedonian  orders, 
was  provided  to  enforce  observance  of  the  convention;  and 
that  the  synod  of  deputies  was  contemplated  as  likely  to 
meetperiodically.^ 

Such  was  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  we  know  its 
terms,  agreed  to  by  the  Grecian  deputies  at  ^  j,  ,3^ 
Corinth  with  Alexander;  but  Mrith  Alexander  (Autimm). 
at    the    head   of  an   irresistible    army.     He    Antboxity 


a  Demorth.  il>.  p.  S17.  iorl  jip 
8171C00  t*  Talc  auvOi^tiatci  Tf|v  GdiXsT- 
xov  itXtlY  To6c  {tttixovrac  x^c  tl^- 
vi}<,  «al  |Li]8iva  «coX6tiv  afttouc  y.rfii 
xaTdlytiv  leXoIov  fi.t)8cvic  To6Ta)v*  iiv 
8i  T«€  Kapi  xatixa  noi^i  itoX^fiiov 
civat  icSai  toU  t^c  clpiivtjc  \Lvzi' 
Xou«tv 

>  Pemoatb.  ib.  p.  SIS,  S19.  B8b- 
neoke,  in  bli  instmotlTe  oommentt 
on  tbi«  oonrentioii  (Foracbangen 
»af  dem  Oebiete  der  Attitohen 
Bednar,  p.  838),  bM  treated  tbe 
probibition  bere  mentioned  aa  if 
it  were  one  apeoially  binding  tbe 
Maoedoniana  not  to  aail  witb  armed 
abipa  Into  tbe  Peirnna.  Tbia  an- 
donbtedly  ia  tbe  partionlar  case 
on  wbiob  tbe  orator  iniiata ;  bat  I 
coneeire  It  to  bave  been  only  * 
pstftienlar  omo  under  »  general 
probibitory  rale. 

*  Arrian,  U.  1,  7;  ii.  2,  4.  Be- 
moatb.  de  Void.  Alex.  p.  918.  Ten- 
cdoa,  MityUnd,  Anti8aa,and  Ereani, 
can  hardly  bare  been  membera  of 
the  oonrention  wben  first  sworn. 

•  Demostb.  Orat.  de  Poed.  Alex, 
p.  816.  iaxX  7Ap  iv  xaic  9Uv9i^xaK 
tiiipitXti99«i  To6c  auvs^ps^ovxac 


«al  xo6«  inl  x{  icoiv^  foXaxf 
Tsxafitivooc,  Sicu><  iv  xaic  xoiv«o- 
vooaaic  iciXtai  pii^  y^T'*^'''^^*  Gdvaxoi 
fi.T)8i  f^^aX  «ap&  TO&c  xsi|iivou<  xal: 

ic6X«ai  vifiouc Oi  H  xovouxov 

Siouffi  xo6xtt>v  XI  xa>X6«iv,  (&axs  tiai 
auTxaxaaxtudiCouaiv,  An,  (p.  816). 

Tbe  persons  designated  by  ol  8i, 
and  denounced  tbrougbout  tbis 
oration  generally,  are,  Alexander 
or  tbe  Macedonian  offloers  and 
soldiers. 

A  passage  in  Oelnarobus  oont, 
Demostb.  p.  U,  leads  to  tbe  sup- 
position,  tb*t  a  standing  Macedo- 
nian force  was  kept  at  Corinth, 
occupying  tbe  Istbmus.  Tbe  Tbe- 
bans  declared  against  Macedonia 
(in  August  or  September  836  b.o.), 
and  proceeding  to  besiege  tbe  Ma- 
cedonian garrison  in  tbe  Kadmeia, 
sent  euToys  to  entreat  aid  ftrom 
tbe  Aroadiana.  "Tbese  euToys  (says 
Deinarobus)  got  witb  difficulty  by 
sea  to  tbe  Arcadians"— ol  xaxi  Od- 
Xavaav  (i6Xt<  d^lxovxo  icp6c  ixtU 
vouc*  Wbenoe  sbould  this  difficulty 
arise,  except  from  a  Macedonian 
occupation  of  (Jorintb? 
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oiaimed  bj  proclaimed  it  as  the ''publicstatateoftlie  Greeks,"  > 
underihe*  Constituting  a  paramount  obligation,  of  which 
convention  he  was  the  euforcer,  binding  on  all,  and  author- 
tion^of ^*he  ^^^S  ^^  ^^  treat  all  transgressors  as  rebek 
leading  It  was  sot  forth  as  counterpart  of,  and  substitute 
fum**  for,  the  convention  of  Antalkidas,  which  we 
shall  presently  see  the  officers  of  Darius  trying 
to  revive  against  him  —  the  headship  of  Persia  a^inst 
that  of  Macedonia.  Such  is  the  melancholy  degradation  of 
the  Grecian  world,  that  its  cities  have  no  alternative  except 
to  choose  between  these  two  foreign  potentates — or  to 
invite  the  help  of  Darius,  the  most  distant  and  least 
dangerous,  whose  headship  could  hardly  be  more  than 
nommal,  against  a  neighbour  sure  to  be  domineering  and 
compressive',  and  likely  enough  to  be  tyrannical.  Of  the 
once  powerful  Hellenic  chiefs  and  competitors — Sparta, 
Athens,  Thebes — under  each  of  whom  the  Grecian  world 
had  been  upheld  as  an  independent  and  self- determining 
aggregate,  admitting  the  free  play  of  native  sentiment  ana 
character  under  circumstances  more  or  less  advantageous 
— the  two  last  are  now  confounded  as  common  units  (one 
even  held  under  ffarrison)  among  the  subject  allies  of 
Alexander;  while  Sparta  preserves  only  the  dignity  of  an 
isolated  independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  nine  months  which  succeeded 
B.o.  886-886  the  swearing  of  the  convention,  Alexander  and 
his  officers  (after  his  return  to  Macedonia)  were 
active,  both  by  armed  force  and  by  mission  of 
envoys,  in  procuring  new  adhesions  and  in 
remodelling  the  governments  of  various  cities 
suitably  to  their  own  views.  Complaints  of  such 
aggressions  were  raised  in  the  public  assembly 
of  Athens,  the  only  place  in  Greece  where  any 
liberty  of  discussion  still  survived.  An  oration, 
pronounced  by  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  or  one 
of  the  contemporary  anti-Macedonian  poUtieians 


(Winter- 
•prlng). 

Enoroaoh- 
ments  and 
tyranny  of 
the  Mace- 
donian 
ottcers  in 
Greece— 
complaiAta 
of  the 
orators  at 
Athene. 


*  Arrian,  i.  16,  10.  napa  xa  xoivq 
86^avTa  toic  "EXXijaiv.  After  the 
death  of  Dariui,  Alexander  pro- 
nounced that  the  Orecian  morco- 
naries  who  had  been  serving  with 
that  prince,  were  highly  criminal 
for  having  contravened  the  general 

ote   of  the  Greeks  (nopa  ta  867- 


|iQiT«  T&  *i^XXiQvu>v),  except  each  ai 
had  taken  service  before  that  vote 
was  passed,  and  except  the  Sioo- 
pean8|  whom  Alexander  ooasidersd 
as  subjects  of  Persia  and  not  par- 
takers, TOO  XOIVOU  TU)V  *EIXl}*U>1' 
(Arrian,  iii.  23,  16;  iii.  24,  8,  9>. 
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(about  the  Bprisg  or  early  summer  of  335  b.o.)}^  imparts 
to  us  some  idea  both  of  the  Macedonian  interventiomi 
steadily  going  on,  and  of  the  unavailing  remonstrances 
raised  against  them  by  individual  Atheman  citizens.  At 
the  time  of  this  oration,  such  remonstrances  had  already 
been  often  repeated.  They  were  always  met  by  the 
macedonizing  Athenians  with  peremptory  declarations 
that  the  convention  must  be  observed.  But  in  reply,  the 
remonstrants  urged,  that  it  was  unfair  to  call  upon  Athens 
for  strict  observance  of  the  convention,  while  the  Macedon- 
ians and  their  partisans  in  the  various  cities  were  perpetuaJly 
violating  it  for  their  own  profit.  Alexander  ana  his  officers 
(affirms  this  orator)  had  never  once  laid  down  their  arms 
since  the  convention  was  settled.  They  had  beenperj^etuiJly 
tampering  with  the  governments  of  the  various  cities,  to 
promote  their  own  partisans  to  power.  >  In  Mess^nd,  Sil^on, 
and  Pellend,  they  had  subverted  the  popular  constitutionBi 
banished  many  citizens,  and  established  friends  of  their 
own  as  despots.  The  Macedonian  force,  destined  as  a  public 

fuarantee  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  convention,  had 
een  employed  only  to  overrule  its  best  conditions,  and  to 
arm  the  nands  of  factious  partisans.  &  Thus  Alexander,  in 
his  capacity  of  Imperator,  disregarding  all  the  restraints 
of  the  convention,  acted  as  chief  despot  For  the  maintenance 
of  subordinate  despots  in  the  separate  cities.^    Even  at 

■  This  !•  the  oration  ictpl  Ttt>v  iep6c  moath.),  Or»t.  JDe  EoBdere  Alex.  p. 

'AXA^av^pov  vvySiQittbv  ftlresdy  more  216.   OStu)  fUv  xolvov  ^^8l<o«  xdt  SnXa 

tbsii  oneesllnded  to  abore.  Though  ixi^vrfxt  6  Maxc8<bv,  &Tn  oM  xaxi- 

■taadlng  among  the  Denioithenio  9tTo  «^icoTt,  kXk*  ixt  %a\  vOy  xtpUp- 

worhi,  it  ie  enpposed  by  Lihaniue  X**^'^  ^^^'  ^^^  Sdvaxai,  Ac 

M  well  M  hj  moat  modem  critios-  '  IXemoath.  lb.  p.  814,  tU. 

mot  to  he  «he  prodnction  of  Demo-  *  Demoeth.  (or  Fiendo-Demoath.) 

athonAi— npon  Intenal  gronndi  of  Orat.  De  IVBdere  Alex.  p.  SIS,  214, 

aftjlo,  whieh  are  oertainly  forcible.  816,  220,  where  the  orator  epeaka 

Ijibftttiua  aaya  that  it  heara  mnch  of  Alexander  as  the  t6p«vyoc  of 

reiomblanee  to  the  stjle  of  Hjrpe-  Oreaee. 

ridta.   At  aaj  rate,  there  aeema  no  The  orator  argues  (p.  218)  that 

reaaon  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  the  Hacedoniana  had  reoognised 

oration  of  ona  of  the  contemporary  deapotiim  ae  contrary  to  the  oon- 

oratora.    I  agree  with  Bohneoke  yention,  in  to  far  as  to  expel  tha 

(Foraehungen,  p.  989)  in  thinking  despots  from  the  towns  of  Antissa 

that  it  muat  hare  been  delirered  and  Eresus  in  Lesboa.  But  probably 

a  few  montha  after  the  conrentlon  theaa  despots  were  in  correspond- 

with  Alexander,  before  the  taking  ence    with  the  Peraians  on    the 

of  Thebaa.  opposite  mainland,  or  with  Mem- 

•  Demosthenta   (or  Pseudo-De-  non. 
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AtbenB,  this  imperial  authority  had  rescinded  sentence! 
of  the  Dikasteryi  and  compelled  the  adoption  of  measuitft 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution  *. 

At  sea,  the  wrongful  aggressions  of  Alexander  or  his 
officers  had  been  not  less  manifest  than  on  kni 
of^he  oon-  The  conventioUi  guaranteeing  to  all  cities  the 
TontioB  »t    right  of  free  navigatioui  distinctly  forbade  each 
M^oo/  to  take  or  detain  vessels  belonging  to  any  other, 

donian  Nevertheless  the  Macedonians  mul  seized^  in 
^  ^^'^  the  Hellespont,  all  the  merchantmen  coming 
oat  with  cargoes  from  the  Euxine,  and  carried  them  into 
Tenedos,  where  they  were  detained,  under  various  fraudulent 
pretences,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  proprietors 
and  cities  whose  supply  of  com  was  thus  intercepted. 
Among  these  sufferers,  Athens  stood  conspicuous;  since 
consumers  of  imported  com,  ship-owners,  and  merchants, 
were  more  numerous  there  than  elsewhere.  The  Athenians, 
addressing  complaints  and  remonstrances  without  effect, 
became  at  lengui  so  incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy  about 
their  provisions,  that  they  passed  a  decree  to  equip  sod 
despatch  100  triremes,  a{>pointing  Menestheus  (son  of 
Iphikratds)  admiral.  By  this  strenuous  manifestation,  the 
Macedonians  were  induced  to  release  the  detained  vessek 
Had  the  detention  been  prolonged,  the  Athenian  fleet 
would  have  sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force;  so  that,  as 
Athens  was  more  than  a  match  for  Macedon  on  sea,  the 
maritime  empire  of  the  latter  would  have  been  overthrown, 
while  even  on  land  much  encouragement  would  have  been 
given  to  malcontents  against  it.^    Another  incident  had 

■  Demosfb.  (or  Ptendo-Demotth.)  •  •  .  .  p.  US.   *£«>«  y^p  Av  iH^  to>v 

Ont  De  Vttdeit  Alex.  p.  S16.  tobc  «ati  ttdXavvav  xal  |&6vOic  Avafifttf- 

8*   l8lou«  OfiCc  v6(iouc   avaYx&Coovi  Pi]ti}t<i>c  tlvoii  nuploic  (the  Atheoi* 

X6tiv,  To6c  p-iY  xtvpifiivouc  iY  TOic  ant),  toTc  jt  xaxii  fiJY  Kpic  xtq  6irap* 

tixaaTT)ploic  i^tivTtC)  Irtpa  fii  «a{i-  x^^'1  Sovdfui  Irci  icpopoXic  irlpac 

fcXii^n    TOia(>Ta    piaC6(Uvoi   Kapavo-  laxvporipac  tbpiaOai,  ao. 

fttiv  ....  We  know  that  Alezaader  oaiued 

*  Demoitb.  ib.  p.  817.    tU  touto  a  tquftdron  of  ships  to  sail  ronnd 

7 dp  6Tctpo')>lac  ^XOov,  wart  tU  Tivs*  to  and  ap  the  Dannbe  from  Bysaa- 

Sov  ftnavxa  ta  i%  tou  IIovtou  icXota  tiam  (ArriaOi  i.  8,  8),  to  meet  him 

xaxr^aYov,    xa\   axttxopoOfttvot   iccpl  after  his  march  by  land  from  the 

abxk  o6  npdxtpov  d^ciaav,  icplv  b\uXi  southern  ooast   of  Thraea.     It  ii 

c'j^Tifloaadi  Tpii^ptic  Ixaaxov  icXt)pouv  not  improbable  that  the  Atheaian 

xal  xaOiXxtiv  id8'j«  t6tc— &  icap*  ixd>  ressels  detained  may  hara  oome 

XiOTov  iicolif)9sv  aOTo6c  d^aipcO^vai  loaded  with  a  supply  of  oom,  and 

6txalu>c  TJjv  xaxa  OdXaaaav  ^^cpioylav  that  the  detention  of  the  com-shipt 
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oconrredy  less  graye  than  this,  yet  still  dwelt  upon  by  the 
orator  as  an  infringement  of  the  convention,  and  as  an 
insnlt  to  the  Athenians.  Though  an  express  article  of  the 
convention  prohibited  armed  ships  of  one  city  from  entering 
the  harbour  of  another,  still  a  Macedonian  trireme  had 
been  sent  into  FeirsBUs  to  ask  permission  that  smaller 
vessels  mif^ht  be  built  there  for  Macedonian  account.  This 
"was  offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athenians,  not  only 
as  violating  the  convention,  but  as  a  manifest  step  towards 
employing  the  nautical  equipments  and  seamen  of  Athens 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  Macedonian  navy.i 

«Let  uiose  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admonishing 
us  to  observe  the  convention  (the  orator  con-  i^^^^^^ 
tends),  prevail  on  the  imperial  chief  to  set  the  of  tb«  oom- 
example  of  observinff  it  on  his  part.  I  too  impress  ^\^^niaii 
upon  you  the  like  observance.  To  a  democracy  -they  ^°' 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  scrupulous  regard  ^<'*^*^  .^"'^r 
to  equity  and  justice.  >  But  the  convention  itself  obserranoe 
enjoins  all  its  members  to  make  war  against  <>'  *^®  ^^^' 
transgressors;  and  pursuant  to  this  article,  you  sySdnestof 
ought  to   make  war   against  Macedon.8    Be  ^^«^  i^>^- 
assured  that  all  Greeks  will  see  that  the  war  is  ^*^*' 
neither  directed  against  them  nor  brought  on  by  your 
fault. «  At  this  juncture,  such  a  step  for  the  maintenance 
of  your  own  freedom  as  well  as  HeUenic  freedom  general]^, 
will  be  not  less  opportune  and  advantageous  than  it  is 
just."  The  time  is  coming  for  shaking  off  your  disgraceful 
submission  to  others,  and  your  oblivion  of  our  own  past 
dignity."  If  you  encourage  me,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a 

may  hftre been  intended  to  fMilitate  xal  9TpaTt6t98ai  in'  a6T&v  Aicarc«c. 

this  openUon.  Compare  p.  S14.  Init. 

*  Demosth.  (or  Peeudo-Demotth.)  *  Demoetb.  ib.  p.  217.   o68tU  &(iiiv 

Or»t.  De  Itoden  Alex.  p.  S19.  iyxaXiaci  leoti  Ttt>v'EXXi^Ya>v  ib<  apa 

1  Bemoitb.  ib.  p.  911.    olfiai  t&p  itapi^rrzi  ti  Ta>v  xotv^  6|MXo7i]0iv- 

o6div    oSto   tok    St)|io«paTou|i.ivoic  tcov,  dXXA  xal  x^P^v  lEoooiv  Sti  |i6v<M 

KpAstiv,  d>c  ««pl  x6  Yeov  «al  t6  81-  i^vjXiT^^'**  ^^^  xaOra  Koiouvrac,  Ao. 

%awt  enooSdCfttv.  '  Demoetb.  ib.  p.  314.   vovl  8',  St' 

I  gire  bere  the  main  ■enee,  with-  tU  xa^xh  Mxaiov  Sjia  «al  6  xatp6c 

o«i  binding  myself  to  tbe  ezaot  xal  t6  a6ptf  ipov  ao^tSpdpiYjxtv,  &X- 

pbrasee.  Xov  dpa  xivd  XP^^^  div«}ievcTTt  t^c 

■  Demoetb.  ib.   p.  S18.     xal  ^dp  I8la«  iXtutepla«  Sjici  xal  t^c  tu>v  dX- 

ixi  «pe<rf  irpaicTat  h  xalc  9uv9i^xai<,  Xcov  *EXXi^vtt>v  dvriXaPiottai ; 

noXifitev  elvat,  x^v  ixtiva  dxtp'AXi^-  *  Oemoith.  ib.  p.  220.    tl  dpa  icoxi 

oraSpoc  KOtouvxa,  diedet  xol<  x^«  slpi^-  8tt  ica6aaa0ai  aU/pubc  ixipoic  dxe- 

rtfi  xeiYtt>veOai,  xal  x^v  X^P*^  a6xe6f  XeuSouvxac  i  dXXd  |i.i)8'  dvaiivYjaO^vai 
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fonnal  motion — To  declare  war  against  the  violaton  of 
the  convention,  as  the  conyention  it«elf  directs."  ^ 

A  formal  motion  for  declaring  war  would  have  brongbt 
npon  the  mover  a  proseonticm  under  the  Oraphe  Panmo- 
m6n.  Accordinglvy  though  intimating  clearly  that  he 
thought  the  actual  juncture  (what  it  was  we  do  not  know) 
suitable,  he  declined  to  incur  such  responsibility  without 
seeing  beforehand  a  manifestation  of  public  sentiment 
sufficient  to  give  him  hopes  of  a  favourable  verdict  from 
the  Dikastery.  The  motion  was  probably  not  made.  Bat 
a  speech  so  bold,  even  though  not  followed  up  b^  a  motion, 
is  m  itself  significant  of  the  state  of  feeling  m  Greece, 
during  the  months  immediately  following  the  Alexandrine 
convention.  This  harangue  is  only  one  among  many 
delivered  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  complaining  of 
Alacedonian  supremacy  as  exercised  under  the  convention. 
It  is  plain  that  the  acts  of  Macedonian  officers  were  suck 
as  to  furnish  ample  ffround  for  complaint;  and  the  detention 
of  all  the  trading  ships  coming  out  of  the  Euxine,  shows 
us  that  even  the  suMistence  of  Athens  and  the  islands 
had  become  more  or  less  endangered  Though  the  AUien- 
ians  resorted  to  no  armed  interference,  their  assembly  at 
least  afforded  a  theatre  where  public  protest  could  be 
raised  and  public  sympathy  manifested. 

It  is  probable  too  that  at  this  time  Demosthente  and 
Bnooantge-  the  other  anti-Macedonian  speakers  were  en- 
ment«  held  couraged  by  assurances  and  subsidies  from  Persia 
Persia  to  Though  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  accession 
the  Qreeke.  of  ^n  untried  youth  of  twenty,  had  led  Darius 
to  believe  for  the  moment  that  all  danger  of  Asiatic  in- 
vasion was  passed,  yet  his  apprehensions  were  now  revived 
by  Alexander's  manifested  energy,  and  by  the  renewal  of 
the  Grecian  league  under  his  supremacy.  ^  ^  It  was  i^psr 
rently  during  the  spring  of  335  B.O.,  that  Darius  sent  money 
to  sustain  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at  Athens  and  else- 
where. ^schinSs  affirms,  and  Deinarchus  afterwards  re- 
peats (both  of  them  orators  hostile  to  Demosthenes) — ^That 
about  this  time,  Darius  sent  to  Athens  3  GO  talents  which 
the  Athenian  people  refused,  but  which  Demosthen^  took, 

|Ai]d«{ii6lc  f  iXoTifiUc  Tu>v  ii  ipxato-  Omt  I>e  Fosdere  A.lex.  liv  o5y  «t- 

Tdxoo  %a\  kXcUtoo  «al  pi^XioTa  icdv-  Xt6i]Tt,  TP^4^>  xsedxtp  oi  «o<v9'i|Y«t 

Tiov  dvOptbxtuv  fliAtv  &ic«pX9U9u>v.  ntXtOouai,  icoXcfiieTv   TOt<  icaEf«fkpl|- 

<  DMdoeth.  (or  Pteado-Demoefh.)  %6nt,         *  Diod«nM,  zTii.  7. 
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reseryiDg  however  70  talents  out  of  the  sum  for  his  own 
private  purse:  That  public  inc[uir7wa8  afterwards  instituted 
on  the  subject.  Yet  nothing  is  alleged  as  having  been  made 
out ;  I  at  least  Demosthenes  was  neither  condenmed,  nor  even 
brought  (as  far  as  appears)  t6  any  formal  trial.  Out  of  such 
data  we  can  elicit  no  specific  fact.    But  they  warrant  the 

feneral  conclusion,  that  Darius,  or  the  satraps  in  Asia 
[inor,  sent  money  to  Athens  in  the  spring  of  335  b.c,  and 
letters  or  emissaries  to  excite  hostilities  against  Alexander. 
That  Demosthenes,  and  probably  other  leading  orators, 
received  such  remittances  from  Persia,  is  no  Corre. 
evidence  of  that  personal  corruption  which  is  spondence 
imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies.  It  is  noway  sthenes^' 
proved  that  Demosthenes  applied  the  money  to  ^^J®"** 
his  own  private  purposes.  To  receive  and  ex-  nMe  iwd 
pend  it  in  trying  to  organize  combinations  for  pontio. 
the  enfranchisement  of  Greece,  was  a  proceeding  which  he 
would  avow  as  not  only  legitimate,  but  patriotic.  It  was 
aid  obtained  from  one  foreign  prince  to  enable  Hellas  to 
throw  off  the  worse  dominion  of  another.  At  this  moment, 
the  political  interest  of  Persia  coincided  with  that  of  all 
Greeks  who  aspired  to  freedom.  Darius  had  no  chance  of 
becoming  master  of  Greece;  but  his  own  security  prescribed 
to  faim  to  protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  his  means  of  doing  so  were 
at  this  moment  ample,  had  they  been  efficaciously  put  forth* 
Now  the  purpose  of  a  Greek  patriot  would  be  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  autonomy  of  the  Hellenic  world  against 
all  foreign  interference.  To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia 
against  Hellenic  enemies — as  Sparta  had  done  both  in 
the  Peloponnesion  war  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
and  as  Thebes  and  Athens  had  followed  her  example  in 
doing  afterwards — was  an  unwarrantable  proceeding:  but 
to  invoke  the  same  aid  against  the  dominion  of  another 

■  iBtobinftt  adr.  Kteiiph.  p.  634;  into  Oreeosi  for  the   parpote   of 

Delnftrohui  adr.  Demoith.  •.  11-19.  exciting  wax  against  him.  Alexan- 

p.  9-U.    It  is  Aaohlnds  who  states  der  states  that  the  Laoedaemonians 

that  the  800  talents  were  sent  to  accepted  the  money,  hat  that  all 

the  Athenian  people,  and  reftised  the  other  Grecian  cities  refased  it 

by  them.  (Arrian,   ii.  14,  0).    There   is   no 

Three  years  later,  after  the  battle  reason  to  doubt  these  facts ;  bat  I 

of  Issus,  Alexander  in  his  letter  find  nothing  identifying  the  precise 

to  Darius  accuses  that  prince  of  point  of  time  to  which  Alexander 

haring  sent  both  letters  and  money  alludes.  • 
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foreigner,  at  once  nearer  and  more  formidable,  was  open 
to  no  blame  on  the  score  either  of  patriotism  or  poucy. 
Demosthends  had  vainly  urged  his  countrymen  to  act  with 
energy  against  Philip,  at  a  time  when  they  might  by  their 
own  efforts  have  upheld  the  existing  autonomy  both  fgr 
Athens  and  for  Greece  generaUy.  Ke  now  seconded  or 
invited  Darius,  at  a  time  when  Greece  single-handed  had 
become  incompetent  to  the  struggle  against  Alexander, 
the  common  enemy  both  of  Grecian  liberty  and  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Unfortunately  for  Athens  as  well  as  for 
himself,  Darius,  with  full  means  of  resistance  in  his  hands, 
played  his  game  against  Alexander  even  with  more  stupi- 
dity and  improvidence  than  Athens  had  played  hers  against 
Phihp. 

While  such  were  the  agjrressions  of  Macedonian  officers 
B.O.  8S5  in  the  exercise  of  their  new  imperial  authority, 
(Spring).  throughout  Greece  and  the  islands — and  sucn 
Aie3^d«r  ^®  growing  manifestations  of  repugnance  to  it 
into  ThnoV  at  Athens — Alexander  had  returned  home  to 
Us  wjT**  E?*^  *^®  preparations  for  his  Persian  campaign, 
ovex^jlfouiit  He  did  not  however  think  it  prudent  to  trans- 
Hamui.  port  his  uudu  force  into  Asia,  until  he  had  made 
his  power  and  personal  ascendency  felt  by  the  Macedonian 
dependencies,  westward,  northward,  and  north-eastward  of 
Pella — Dlyrians,  Pseonians,  and  Thracians.  Under  these 
general  names  were  comprised  a  number  ^  of  distinct  tribes, 
or  nations,  warlike  and  for  the  most  part  predatozr.  Hav- 
ing remained  unconquered  until  the  victories  of  Philip, 
they  were  not  kept  in  subjection  even  by  him  without  dif- 
ficulty: nor  were  they  at  all  likely  to  obev  his  youthful 
successor,  until  they  had  seen  some  sensible  evidence  of 
his  personal  energy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  sprinff,  Alexander  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  larse  force,  ana  marched  in  an  easterly  di* 
recti  on  from  Amphipolis,  through  the  narrow  Sapsean  pass 
between  Philippiandthe  sea.>  In  ten  days'  march  he 
reached  the  dimcult  mountain  path  over  which  alone  he 

>  Strabo  ipoakt  of  the  Thraclan  Anian,  i.  1,  6;  A.ppian,  B«ll.  Ciri\. 

e8v»i     at    twentj.two    in    nvmber,  ir.  87,  106,  106.    iLppIan  giTOs  (iv. 

capable    of    sending    out    200,000  103)  a  good  general  deeeripiion  of 

foot,    and  16,000  horee  (Strabo,  vli.  the  almost  Impaseable  and  trac>- 

Fragm.  Vatic.  48).  lest  oonntry  to  the  north  and  north- 

•  Strabo,    vli.   p.   881   (Fragm.) ;  east  of  Fhilippi. 
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could  cross  Mount  Hsemus  (Balkan).  Here  he  found  a 
body  of  the  free  Thraoians  and  of  armed  merchants  of  the 
country  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress,  posted  on  the 
high  ground  with  waggons  in  their  nront,  which  it  was  their 
purpose  to  roll  down  the  steep  declivity  against  the  •  ad- 
vlincing  ranks  of  the  Macedonians.  Alexander  eluded  this 
danger  by  ordering  his  soldiers  either  to  open  their  rankB, 
so  as  to  let  the  wagffons  go  through  freely — or  where  there 
was  no  room  for  sucn  loose  array,  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  £pound  with  their  shields  closely  packed  togeUier  and 
slantinff  over  their  bodies;  so  that  the  wa^^gons,  dashing 
down  the  steep  and  coming  against  the  shields,  were  carried 
off  the  ground,  and  made  to  bound  os^er  the  bodies  on  the 
space  below.  All  the  waggons  rolled  down  without  killing 
a  single  man.  The  Thracians,  badly  armed,  were  then 
easily  dispersed  by  the  Macedonian  attack,  with  the  loss 
of  1 500  men  killed,  and  all  their  women  and  children  made 
prisoners.  1  The  captives  and  plunder  were  sent  back 
under  an  escort  to  be  sold  at  the  seaports. 

Having  thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  led 
his  army  over  the  chain  of  Mount  HsBmus,  and  nts  yietory 
marched  against  theTriballi;  a  powerfulThracian  orer  the 
tribe, — extending  (as  far  as  can  be  determined)  ^'^^*"*- 
from  the  plain  of  Kossovo  in  modern  Servia  northward  to- 
wards the  Danube, — whom  Philip  had  conquered,  yet  not 
without  considerable  resistance  and  even  occasional  defeat. 
Their  prince  Syrmus  had  already  retired  with  the  women 
and  children  of  the  tribe  into  an  island  of  the  Danube  called 
PeukS,  where  many  other  Thracians  had  also  sought  shelter. 
The  main  force  of  the  Triballi  took  post  in  woody  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lyginus,  about  three  days'  march  from 
the  Danube.  Being  tempted,  however,  by  an  annoyance  from 
the  Macedonian  light-armed,  to  emerge  from  their  covered 
position  into' the  open  plain,  they  were  here  attacked  by 
Alexander  with  his  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  close  combat, 
and  completely  defeated.    Three  thousand  of  them  were 

>  Arrlan,  1.  1,  IS,  17.   The  preoite  roads,  passable  by  an  armyi  oross- 

locality  of  that  steep  road  whereby  ing  this  chain  f^om  north  to  south 

Alexanderorossed  theBalkan|Oan-  (see  chap.  i.   of  that  work).     But 

not   be    determined.     Baron    Ton  whether  Alexander  passed  by  any 

Moltke,  in  his  aocount  of  the  Ens'  one  of  these  four,  or  by  some  other 

sian  campaign  in  Bulgaria  (1828-  road  still  more  to   the  west,  we 

1829),  gires  an  enumeration  of  four  cannot  tell. 
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Blain,  but  the  rest  mostiiy  eluded  porBoit  by  means  of  tbe 
woody  BO  that  they  loBt  few  pnsoDen.  The  loss  of  the 
MacedonianB  was  only  eleven  horsemen  and  forW  foot  slaia 
according  to  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Iiagas,  then 
one  of  Alexander's  confidential  officers,  and  afteirwaidB 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Greco-Egyptian  kings.  ^ 

Three  days'  march,  from  the  scene  of  action^  brought 
He  eroiteg  Alexander  to  the  Danube,  where  he  found  some 
thttDanube,  armed  ships  which  had  been  previously  ordered 
Oeu?,**»nd  *  *o  B*i^  (probably  with  stores  of  provision)  from 
returns  Byzsutium  rouud  bv  the  Euxine  and  np  the 
^»ok.  river.    He  first  employed  these  ships  in  trying 

to  land  a  body  of  troops  on  the  island  of  Peuke;  but  hi? 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  steep  banks,  thenmid  stream, 
and  the  resolute  front  of  the  defenders  on  shore.  To  compen- 
sate for  this  disappointment,  Alexander  resolved  to  make  a 
display  of  his  strength  by  crossing  the  Danube  and  attacking 
the Get» ;  tribes,  cniefly  horsemen  armed  with  bows,'  ana- 
logous to  the  Thracians  in  habits  and  language.  They  occu- 
pied the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  their  town  was 
about  four  miles  distant.  The  terror  of  the  Macedonian 
successes  had  brought  together  a  body  of  4000  G^te,  visible 
from  the  opposite  shore,  to  resist  any  crossing.  Accord- 
inglv  Alexander  got  together  a  quantity  of  the  rude  boats 
(hollowed  out  of  a  single  trunk)  emploved  for  transport  on 
the  river,  and  caused  the  tent-skins  of  the  army  to  be  stuffed 
with  hay  in  order  to  support  rafts.  He  then  put  himself 
on  shipboard  during  the  night,  and  contrived  to  cany  across 
the  river  a  body  of  4000  infantry,  and  1500  cavalry,  landing 
on  a  part  of  the  bank  where  there  was  hi^  standing  wheat 
and  no  enemy's  post.  The  Getse,  intimidated  not  less  by 
this  successful  passage  than  by  the  excellent  array  of  Alex- 
ander's army,  hardly  stayed  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
but  hastened  to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified  town  and 
retire  farther  away  from  the  river.  Entering  the  town 
without  resistance,  he  destroyed  it,  carried  away  such  move- 
ables as  he  found,  and  then  returned  to  the  river  without 
delay.  Before  he  quitted  the  northern  bank,  he  offered 
sacrifice  to  Zeus  the  Preserver — to  H^rakles — and  to  the 
God  Ister  (Danube^  himself,  whom  he  thanked  for  having 
shown  himself  not  impassable.  3    On  the  very  same  day,  he 

>  Arrian,  i.  3.  *  Strabo,  vil.  p.  303. 

»  Arrian,  i.  4,  2-7. 
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recroBsed  the  riyer  to  hb  camp;  after  an  empty  demon- 
stration of  force,  intended  to  prove  that  he  could  do  what 
neither  his  father  nor  any  Grecian  army  had  ever  yet  done, 
and  what  every  one  deemed  impossible — crossing  the  great- 
est of  all  known  rivers  without  a  bridge  and  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy.  1 


'  Neither  the  point  where  Alexan- 
der orossed  the  Danube,— nor  the 
situation  of  the  island  called 
Faukd,— nor  the  identity  of  the 
rirer  Lyginoe,  — nor  the  part  of 
Mo  ant  Hsemns  which  Alexander 
forced  his  way  oyer— can  be  de- 
termined. The  data  giren  by  At* 
xian  are  too  brief  and  too  meagre, 
to  make  out  with  assurance  any 
part  of  his  march  after  ho  orossed 
the  Kestus.  The  facts  repotted  by 
tbe  historian  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  what  Alexander  really 
did  in  the  expedition. 

It  seems  dear  howerer  that  the 
main  purpose  of  Alexander  was  to 
attack  and  humble  the  Triballi. 
Their  locality  is  known  generally 
aa  the  region  where  the  modem 
Senria  Joins  Bulgaria.  They  reach* 
ed  eastward  (in  the  times  of 
Thuoydides,  11.  96)  as  far  as  tbe 
riyer  Oskius  or  Isker,  which  crosses 
the  chain  of  Hnmus  from  south 
to  north}  passes  by  the  modem 
oity  of  Sophia,  and  falls  into  the 
Bftnube.  Vow  Alexander,  in  order 
to  eonduot  his  army  itom.  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  rirer  Kestus, 
near  Its  month,  to  the  country  of 
the  Triballi,  would  naturally  pass 
through  Philippopolls,  which  city 
appears  to  hare  been  founded  by 
his  father  Philip,  and  therefore 
probably  had  a  regular  road  of 
communication  to  the  maritime 
regions.  (See  Stephanus  Byz.  r. 
OiXticiiiffoXi;.)  Alexander  would 
cross  Mount  Htemus,  then,  some- 
where north-west  of  Philippopolis. 
We  read  in  the  year  876  b.o.  (Dlo- 
dor.  XT.  86)  of  an  invasion  of  Ab- 
ddra  by  the  Triballi;  which  shows 


that  there  was  a  road,  not  unfit  for 
an  army,  from  their  territory  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Kestus,  where  Abdftra  was 
situated.  This  was  the  road  which 
Alexander  is  likely  to  hare  fol- 
lowed. But  he  must  probably  have 
made  a  considerable  circuit  to  the 
eastward;  for  the  route  which  Paul 
Lucas  describes  himself  as  having 
taken  direct  flrom  Philippopolls  to 
Drama,  can  hardly  have  been  fit 
for  an  army. 

The  river  Iiyglnus  may  perhaps 
be  the  modem  Isker,  but  this  is 
not  certain.  The  island  called 
Penkd  Is  still  more  perplexing. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (vii. 
p.  801-806).  But  It  seems  impos- 
sible that  either  the  range  of  the 
Triballi,  or  the  maroh  of  Alexan- 
der, can  have  extended  so  far  east* 
ward.  Since  Strabo  (as  well  as 
Arrian)  copied  Alexander's  march 
from  Ptolemy,  whose  authority  is 
very  good,  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  second 
island  called  Penk6  higher  up  the 
river. 

The  geography  of  Thrace  is  so 
little  known,  that  we  eannot 
wonder  at  our  inability  to  Identify 
these  places.  We  are  acquainted, 
and  that  but  imperfectly,  with  the 
two  high  roads,  both  starting  firom 
Bysantium  or  Constantinople.  1. 
The  one  (called  the  King's  Boad, 
from  having  been  in  part  the  march 
of  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
Llvy,  xxxix.  87;  Herod.  tH.  115) 
crossing  the  Hebrus  and  the  Kestus, 
touching  the  northern  coast  of  the 
^gean  6oa  at  Xcar  'Hs,  a  little 
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The  terror  spread  by  Alexander's  military  opecatioufi 
was  so  great,  that  not  only  the  Triballi,  but  tne  other 
autonomous  Thracians  around,  sent  envoys  tendering 
presents  or  tribnte,  and  8oliciting[  peace.  Alexander  grant* 
ed  their  request  His  mind  bein^  bent  upon  war  with 
Asia,  he  was  satisfied  with  haying  intimidated  these  tribes 
so  as  to  deter  them  from  rising  during  his  absence.  What 
conditions  he  imposed,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  accepted 
the  presents.  ^ 

While  these  anplications  from  the  Thracians  were 
under  debate,  envoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of 
Gauls  occupying  a  distant  mountainons  region 
westward  towards  the  Ionic  Gul£  Thongb 
strangers  to  Alexander,  they  had  heard  so  much 
of  the  recent  exploits,  that  they  came  with 
demands  to  be  admitted  to  his  friendship.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished both  for  tall  stature  and  for  boastful  language. 
Alexander  readily  exchanged  with  them  assurances  of 


Bmbaatj 
of  Oftult  to 
Alexander. 
His  Mlf- 
ooneelt. 


■onth  of  PUlippi ;  then  orossing 
the  Strymon  at  Amphipolie,  and 
Btretehlag  through  Fella  aoross 
Inner  Maoedonia  and  Illyria  to 
Byrrhaohinm  (the  Via  Egnatia).  S. 
The  other,  taking  a  more  northerly 
conrte,  passing  along  the  upper 
▼alley  of  the  Hehras  flrom  Adri- 
anople  to  Philippopolis,  then 
through  Bardioa  (Sophia)  and 
Naissus  (Nisoh),  to  the  Danube, 
near  Belgrade;  being  the  high  road 
now  followed  ftom  Oonstantinople 
to  Belgrade. 

But  apart  ttom  these  two  roads, 
scarcely  anything  whatever  is 
known  of  the  country.  Especially 
the  mountainous  region  of  Bho- 
dopA,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Btrymon,  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  Hebrus,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Agean,  is  a  Terra  Incognita, 
except  the  few  Grecian  colonies 
on  the  coast.  Very  few  travellers 
have  pasted  along  or  described  the 
southern  or  Kiug^s  Boad,  while  the 
region  in  the  Interior,  apart  fipom 
the  high  road|  was  absolutely  un- 
explored until  the  visit  of  M.  Yi- 


quesnel  in  1847,  under  ecientific 
mission  fjrom  the  Frenoh  goven- 
ment.    The  brief,  but  interesting 
aocount,  composed   by  M.  Tiqnei* 
nel  of  this  rugged  and  Impraetio- 
able  district,  is  contained  in  the 
*<ArchlTes  des  Missions  Seieoti'^- 
ques  et  Litt6raires"  for  1860,  poV 
lished  at  Paris.  Unfortunately,  tb« 
map  intended  to   accompany  tbftt 
account  has  not  yet  been  prepared; 
but  the  published  data,  as  ftf  m 
they  go,  have  been  employed  bj 
Kiepert  in  constructing  hit  recent 
map  of  Turkey  in  Europe ;  the  best 
map  of  these  regions  now  teisting, 
though  still  very  imperfect    The 
illustrations   (ErlHutemngen)  •»• 
nexed  by  Kiepert  to   his  map  o( 
Turkey,   show  the  defective  daU 
on  which  the  chartography  of  tbis 
country  is  founded.    Until  the  «or- 
vey  of  M.  Yiquesnel,  the  higher 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Strymoo, 
and  nearly  all  the  course  of  ^* 
Nestus,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
wholly  unknown. 
«  Arrian,  i.  4, 6  i  Strabo,  vii  p. SOU 
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alliance.     Entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he  asked,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  what  it  was  that  they  were  most 
afraid  of,  among  human   contingencies?     They  replied, 
that  they  feared  no  man,  nor  any  danger,  except  only,  lest 
the  heaven  should  fall  upon  them.     Their  answer  disap- 
pointed Alexander,  who  had  expected  that  they  would 
name  him,  as  the  person  of  whom  they  were  most  afraid ; 
so  prodigious  was  his  conceit  of  his  own  exploits.    He 
observed  to  his  friends  that  these  Gauls  were  swaggerers. 
Yet  if  we  attend  to  the  sentiment  rather  than  the  language, 
we  shall  see  that  such  an  epithet  applies  with  equal  or 
greater  propriety  to  Alexander  himselL     The  anecdote  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  it  proves  at  how  early  an  age  the 
exorbitant  self-esteem,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him 
manifesting,  began.      That  after  the  battle  of  Issus  he 
should  fancy  himself  superhuman,  we  can  hardly  be  aston- 
ished; but  he  was  as  yet  only  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
and  had  accomplished  nothinff  beyond  his  march  into  Thrace 
and  his  victory  over  the  Triballi. 

After  arranging  these  matters,  he  marched  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  into  the  territory  of  the  Agri- 
anes  and  the  other  Pseonians,  between  the  rivers  Aieunder 
cftrymon  and  Axius  in  the  highest  portion  of  J^®'  ^**^ 
their  course.     Here  he  was  met  by  a  body  of  luyrUns.  ^ 
Agrianes  under  their  prince  Langarus,  who  had 
already  contracted  a  personal  friendship  for  him  at  Fella 
before  Fhilij^s  death.     News  came  that  the  Illyrian  Klei- 
tus,  son  of  JBardylis,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Philip, 
had  revolted  atPelion  (a  strong  post  south  of  lake  Lychni- 
dus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chain  of  Skardus  and  Pindus, 
near  the  place  where  that  chain  is  broken  by  the  cleft 
called  the  Ellissura  of  Tzangon  or  Devol  i)  —  and  that  the 
western  JUyrians,    called  Taulantii,   under  their   prince 
Glaukias,  were  on  the  march  to  assist  him.    Accordingly 
Alexander  proceeded  thither  forthwith,  leaving  Langarus 
to  deal  with  the  Illyrian  tribe  Autariatae,  who  had  threatened 
to  oppose  his  progress.    He  marched  along  the  bank  and 
xip  the  course  of  the  Erigon,  from  a  point  near  where  it 
joins  the  Axius.  >     On  approaching  Pelion,  he  found  the 

*  For   th«    situation    of  Palion,  p.  810-824. 

eompare  Liry,  xxxi.  8S,  84,  and  the  *  Asiamin^  Alexander  to  baye 

remarks  of  Colonel  Leake^Travels  been  in  the  territory  of  the  Tri- 

in  Northern  Oreeoe,  vol.  iii.  ch.  88,  balli,  the  modem  Serria,  he  would 
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lUyrians  posted  in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the  heights 
around,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Glankias  their  promised 
ally.  While  Alexander  was  making  his  dispositions  for 
attack,  they  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  the  victims 
being  three  boys,  three  girls,  and  three  black  rams.  At 
first  they  stepped  boldly  forward  to  meet  him,  but  before 
coming  to  close  Quarters,  they  turned  and  fled  into  the 
town  with  such  naste  that  the  slain  victims  were  left 
lying  on  the  spot.  ^  Having  thus  driven  in  the  defenders. 
Alexander  was  preparing  to  draw  a  wall  of  circumvallation 
round  the  Pelion,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Glaukias  with  so  large  a  force  as  to  compel  him  to 
abandon  the  project.  A  body  of  cavalry,  sent  out  from 
the  Macedonian  camp  under  Philotas  to  forage,  were  in 
danger  of  being  cut  on  by  Qlaukias,  and  were  only  rescued 
by  tne  arrival  of  Alexander  himself  with  a  reinforcement 
In  the  face  of  this  superior  force,  it  was  necessary  to  brinff 
off  the  Macedonian  army,  through  a  narrow  line  of  road 
along  the  river  Eordaikus,  where  in  some  places  there  was 
only  room  for  four  abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh  everywhere 
around.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  and 
by  effective  employment  of  his  battering-train  or  project- 
ile machines  to  protect  the  rear-guard,  Alexander  com> 
pletely  baffled  the  enemy,  and  brought  off  his  army  without 
toss.  2  Moreover  these  lUyrians,  who  had  not  known  how 
to  make  use  of  such  advantages  of  position,  abandoned 
themselves  to  disorder  as  soon  as  their  enemy  had  retreat- 
ed, neglecting  all  precautions  for  the  safety  of  their  camp 
Apprised  of  this  carelessness,  Alexander  made  a  forced 

in  this  march  follow  mainly  the  west.  If  he  then  followed  thAcoorsa 
road  which  is  now  frequented  of  the  Erigon,  he  would  pass 
between  Belgrade  and  Bitolia;  through  the  portions  of  Macedonia 
through  the  plain  of  Kossoto,  Pri-  then  called  Deuriopia  and  Pelago- 
stina,  Katsohanik  (rounding  on  the  nia :  he  would'  go  between  the  ridges 
north-eastern  side  the  Ljubatrin,  the  of  mountains,  through  which  the 
north-eastern  promontory  termi-  Erigon  breaks,  called  Kidje  on  the 
nating  the  chain  of  Bkardus),  Usch-  south,  and  Babnna  on  the  north, 
knb,  Kuprili,  along  the  higher  He  would  pass  afterwards  to  Flo- 
course  of  theAxiusorVardarnntil  rina,  and  not  to  Bitolia. 
the  point  where  the  Erigon  or  See  Kiepert*s  map  of  these  regions 
Tschema  Joins  that  river  below  —a  portion  of  his  recent  map  of 
Kuprili.  Here  he  would  be  among  Turkey  in  Europe- and  Orieabach^s 
the  Fnonians  and  Agrianes,  on  the  description  of  the  general  ti«ok. 
east— and  the  Dardani  and  Auta*  <  Arrian,  i.  6,  12. 
riats*,  seemingly  on  the  north  and  «  Arrian,  i.  6,  S-W. 
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night-march  back,  at  the  head  of  his  Agrianian  diyiBion 
and  light  troops  snpported  by  the  remaining  army.  He 
surprised  the  lllyrians  in  their  camp  before  c&ylight.  The 
success  of  this  attack  against  a  sleeping  and  unguarded 
army  was  so  complete,  that  the  lllyrians  9ed  at  once  with- 
out resistance.  Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners;  the 
rest,  throwing  away  their  arms,  hurried  away  homeward, 
pursued  by  Alexander  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
Illyrian  prince  SHeitus  was  forced  to  evacuate  Felion, 
which  place  he  burned,  and  then  retired  into  the  territory 
of  Glaukias.  i 

Just  as  Alexander  had  completed  this  victory  over 
Kleitus  and  the  Taulantian  auxiliaries,  and  be- 
fore he  had  returned  home,  news  reached  him  (Augmt). 
of  a  menacing  character.     The  Thebans  had 
declared  themselves  independent  of  him,  and  were  besieging 
his  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

Of  this  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  those 
who  stood  forward,  the  immediate  antecedents  The  The- 
are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us.     It  has  al-  J»^«  ^J-^^ 
ready  been  remarked  that  the  vote  of  submission  ?ndepend-' 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  Alexander  as  Im-  J^^J^^^ 
perator,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  had  been  Maoe ' 
passed  only  under  the  intimidation  of  a  present  doni*. 
Macedonian  force.  Though  the  Spartans  alone  had  courage 
to  proclaim  their  dissent,  the  Athenians,  Ajrcadians,  JSto- 
lians,  and  others,  were  well  known,  even  to«Alexander  him- 
self, as  ready  to  do  the  like  on  any  serious  reverse  to  the 
Macedonian  arms.^     Moreover  the  energy  and  ability  dis- 
played by  Alexander  had  taught  the  Persian  king  that 
all  danger  to  himself  was  not  removed  by  the  death  of 
Philip,  and  induced  him  either  to  send,  or  to  promise,  pe- 
cuniary aid  to  the  anti-Macedonian  Greeks.     We  have 
already  noticed  the  manifestation  of  anti-Macedonian  sen- 
timent   at   Athens — proclaimed  by  several  of  the  most 
eminent  orators — Demosthenes,  Lykurgos,  HyperidSs,  and 
others;  as  well  as  by  active  militi^  men  like  Gharid^mus 
and  Ephialt^s,'  who  probably  spoke  out  more  boldly  when 
Alexander  was  absent  on  the  Danube.    In  other  cities, 
the  same  sentiment  doubtless  found  advocates,  though  less 
distinguished ;  but  at  Thebes,  where  it  could  not  be  openly 

*  Arrian,  i.  6.  19-22.  »  Arriftn,  I.  7,  S. 

»  iElian,  V.  H.  xii.  67. 
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procUimedi  it  prevailed  with  the  greatest  force.  ^  The 
Thebans  Buffered  an  oppression  from  which  most  of  the 
other  cities  were  free — tne  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garri- 
son in  their  citadel;  just  as  they  had  endured,  fifty  yean 
before,  the  curb  of  a  Spartan  garrison  after  the  fraud  of 
PhoBbidas  and  Leontiad^.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former, 
the  effect  was  to  arm  the  macedonising  leaders  with  abso- 
lute power  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  inflict  upon 
the  latter  not  merely  the  public  mischief  of  extinguishing 
all  free  speech,  but  also  multiplied  individual  insults  and 
injuries,  prompted  by  the  lust  and  rapacity  of  rulers,  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic.  >  A  number  of  Theban  citizens, 
amonff  them  the  freest  and  boldest  spirits,  were  in  eziie 
at  Athens,  receiving  from  the  public  indeed  nothing  beyond 
a  safe  home,  but  secretly  encouraged  to  hope  for  better 
things  by  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti-Macedonian 
leaders.  3  In  like  manner  fifty  years  before,  it  was  at 
Athens,  and  from  private  Athenian  citizens,  that  the  The- 
bans Pelopidas  ana  Mellon  had  found  that  sympathy  which 
enabled  them  to  organise  their  daring  conspiracy  for  re- 
scuing Thebes  from  the  Spartans.  That  enterprise,  ad- 
mired throughout  Greece  as  alike  adventurous,  slolful, 
and  heroic,  was  the  model  present  to  the  imagination  of 
the  Theban  exiles,  to  be  copied  if  any  tolerable  opportunity 
occurred. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  Gkeece,  during  the  long 
B.O.  836.  ftbseAce  of  Alexander  on  his  march  mto  Thrace 
They  J«  and  lUyria;  a  period  of  four  or  five  months, 
•noouraged  ending  at  August  335  b.g.  Not  only  was 
andtr'a*'  -^Jexander  thus  long  absent,  but  he  sent  home 
longVb-       no  reports  of  his  proceedings.     Couriers  were 

■  Dem*dA«,  Oicip  xijc  ScuSsxattlac,  jlcvoi,  ou8i  tv)v  fiouXciav  Oico- 
■.14.  6i)Paioi  8t  (tiYi9Tov ttx^v  8ca-  iiivtiv,  oAfiixiC  IJppctc  6f>ai 
|fc6v  rj^v  Tu>v  Maxt66vu>v  7 poupdv,  Of'     t&<  «U   t  dt   iX«69epa  acbfisTei 

dXXa xa\  •djv  rsa^pTjaiav  df  iQpi)v7o Bco  Demaddt  icapl  t^«  8<i>8exattiac, 

*  The  Th«ban8,  in  setting  forth  ■.  IS,  the  tpeeoh  of  Gleadas,  Justin, 
their  complaints  to  the  Arcadians,  xi.  4;  and  (Deinarchns  oont.  De- 
stated— Stt  oO  TT)v  icp6c  TOi>c  *£XXy)-  mosth.  i.  20)  compare  LiTy,  zxxix. 
vac  f  iXlav  OijfSatioi  fiiaXuaai  f)ouXd|M-  87— about  the  working  of  the  Mace- 
voi,  TOi<  icpdypkaaiv  ticaviffTTioav,  o68'  donian  garrison  at  Maroneia,  in 
ivavxlov  Tcov  ^EXXfj^wv  obHi  tcpd^ov-  the  time  of  Philip  son  of  Deme- 
Tcc,    dXXd   Td    Rap'    a6tot«   0ic6  trius. 

Tu>v    MaxtSdvttiv    iv    t^    ndXti  '  Demadds   ictpl  t^(  Sc^sxatiix^ 

7ivd|itva  fiptiv  ouxsTi  8uvd-  SVagm.  ad  fin. 
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likely  enough  to   be  intercepted  among  the  ••»««  'a 
mountains  and  robbers  of  Thrace;  and  even  if  and^by 
they  reached  Fella,  their  despatches  were  not  reports  of 
publicly  read,  as  such  communications  would     *"  *•»*'>• 
have  been  read  to  the  Athenian  assembly.    Accordingly 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  rumours  arose  of  his 
haying  been  defeated  and  slain.    Among  these  reports, 
both  multiplied  and  confident,  one  was  even  certified  by  a 
liar  who  pretended  to  have  just  arrived  from  Thrace,  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  to  have  been 
himself  wounded  in  the  action  against  the  Triballi,  where 
Alexander  had  penshed.  ^    This  welcome  news,  not  fabri- 
cated, but  too  hastily  credited,  by  Demosthenes  and  Ly- 
kurgus,2  was  announced  to  the  Athenian  assembly.    In 
spite  of  doubts  expressed  by  Demad^s  and  Phokion,  it  was 
believed  not  only  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Theban  exiles 
there  present,  but  also  by  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  JBtolians 
and  otner  Greeks.    For  a  considerable  time,  through  the 
absence  of  Alexander,  it  remained  uncontradicted,  which 
increased  the  confidence  in  its  truth. 

It  was  upon  the  full  belief  in  this  rumour,  of  Alexan- 
der's defeat  and  death,  that  the  Grecian  cities  The  The- 
proceeded.  The  event  severed  by  itself  their  ban  ezuea 
connexion  with  Macedonia.  There  was  neither  Athens  ftet 
son  nor  adult  brother  to  succeed  to  the  throne:  posiession 
BO  that  not  merely  the  foreign  ascendency,  but  °'  Thebes. 
even  the  intestine  unity,  of  Macedonia,  was  likely  to  be 

'  Arrian,  1.  7,  8.   Kal  ^ap  xa\  ico-  rex  oeciderlt,  ae  qaoqae  mlneia- 

Xo<  6  X6yo<  (of  the  death  of  Alex-  turn  diceret." 

ander)  xal  «apa  isoXXwv  Itpolta,  8ti  Compare   Tacitai,  Histor.  ].  34. 

Tc   x?^^"*  ^^^'*  ^^^  6XI70V  xai  Sti  i^Vix  dnm  egresao  Fisone,  occlinm 

o08x|Aia  d Y1  «Xla  icap'  aftrou  dfUTO, Ac.  in  eaatria  Othonem ,  vagus  primnm 

•  Demadda  xtpV  Ti}<  8u>8t«atTlac,  et   incertus    mmor,    mox,    nt    in 

ad  fin.    TivUa   AT](iO90ivT)<  xal  At>-  magnia  mendaeiU,   interfi^Uae  ae 

«oOpYoc  xq}  (iiv  Xi^c}}  tcapaxaTToiKvoi  quidamf  et  viditse  affirmabant,  ore* 

TO'Jc  Maxt86xcic  ttixtot  i^  TpijiiXXoic,  dnU  famft  inter  gandentea   et  In- 

|i6vov  8*  o6x  6p«T6v  knX  xoa   f)T||iLato<  ourloaoa  ....  Obvlna   in  palatio 

vtxp6v  t6v  'AXi^avSpovicpoiOTixotv. ...  Juliaa  Attioua,  speculator,  omen* 

t(ii  8i  9tuYv6v  xal  ntplXuicov  It^nw  tarn    gladiam  ostentana,    occianm 

slvai  (i^  oovtu^oxouvxa,  Ao.  d  a«  Othonem  exolamavit.'' 

Justin,  xi.  S.     "Demosthenem  It  ia  stated  that  Alexander  waa 

oratorem,  qui  Maoedonum  deletas  really  wounded  in  the  head  hj  a 

omnea  oum  rege  oopiaa  k  Triballis  stone,  in  the  action  with  the  Illy* 

a Armayerit,  producto  in  oonclonem  riana  (Plutarch,  Vortun.  Alex.  p. 

auetore,  qui  in  eo  prolio,  in  qno  327). 
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broken  ap.  In  reffard  to  AihenB,  Arcadia,  Elis,  ^tolia, 
&c.,  the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  was  doubtless  vehe* 
mently  manifested,  bat  no  special  action  was  called  for. 
It  was  otherwise  in  regard  to  Thebes.  Phosniz,  Frochy* 
t^s,  and  other  Theban  exiles  at  Athens,  immediately  laid 
their  plan  for  liberating  their  city  and  expelling  the  Mace* 
donian  garrison  from  the  Kadmeia.  Assisted  with  arms 
and  money  by  Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian  citiaEons, 
and  inyited  by  their  partisans  at  Thebes,  they  suddenly 
entered  that  city  in  arms.  Though  unable  to  carry  the 
Kadmeia  by  surprise,  they  seized  in  the  city,  and  put  to 
death,  Amyntas,  a  principal  Macedonian  officer,  with  Ti- 
molaus,  one  of  the  leading  macedonizinsr  Thebans.  >  They 
then  immediately  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Thebans,  to  whom  they  earnestly  appealed  for  a  vigorous 
effort  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  and  reconquer  the  ancient 
freedom  of  the  city.  Expatiating  upon  the  misdeeds  of 
the  garrison  and  upon  the  oppressions  of  those  Thebans 
who  governed  by  means  of  the  garrison,  they  proclaimed 
that  tne  happy  moment  of  liberation  had  now  arrived, 
through  the  recent  death  of  Alexander.  They  doubtless 
recalled  the  memory  of  Pelopidas,  and  the  fflorious  enter- 
prise, cherished  by  all  Theban  patriots,  whereby  he  had 
rescued  the  city  from  Spartan  occupation,  forty-six  years 
before.  To  this  appeal  the  Thebans  cordially  responded. 
The  assembly  passed  a  vote,  declaring  severance  from 
Macedonia,  and  autonomy  of  Thebes — and  naming  as 
Bcdotarchs  some  of  the  returned  exiles,  with  others  of  the 
same  party,  for  the  purpose  of  energetic  measures  against 
the  ^urison  in  the  kadmeia.  > 

Unfortunately  for  Thebes,  none  of  these  new  Bo&ot- 
They  be-  archs  were  men  of  the  stamp  of  Epaminondas, 
Macedo*-^  probably  not  even  of  Pelopidas.  Yet  their 
nians  in  Scheme,  though  from  its  melancholy  result  it  is 
mei^^nd  p^J^^^ally  denounced  as  insane,  really  promised 
entreat*°aid  better  at  first  than  that  of  the  anti-Spartan  con- 
Sreeka!**^'  spirators  in  380  b.o.  The  Kadmeia  was  instantly 
Faroarabie  summoned;  hopes  being  perhaps  indulged,  that 
■hown*to-*  *^®  Macedonian  commanaer  would  surrender  it 
wards  *  with  as  little  resistance  as  the  Spartan  harmost 
m»^  posmte  ^*^  done.  But  such  hopes  were  not  realized, 
aid.        ^    Philip    had   probably   caused   the    citadel   to 

'  Arrian,  i.  7,  1;   compare  Bel-     p.  63. 
narchus  cont.  Demosthenes,  s.  76.         *  Arrian,  1.  7,  3-17. 
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be  both  streoffthened  and  provisioned.  The  garrison 
defied  the  Theban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel  themselves 
strong  enough  to  give  orders  for  an  assault,  as  Felopidas 
in  his  time  was  prepared  to  do,  if  surrender  had  oeen 
denied.  1  They  contented  themselves  with  drawing  and 
guarding  a  double  line  of  circumvallation  round  the  Kad- 
meia,  so  as  to  prevent  both  sallies  from  within  and  supplies 
from  without.  2  They  then  sent  envoys  in  the  melancholy 
equipment  of  suppliants,  to  the  Arcadians  and  others,  re- 
presenting that  their  recent  movement  was  directed,  not 
against  E^Uenic  union,  but  against  Macedonian  oppression 
and  outrage,  which  pressed  upon  them  with  intolerable 
bitterness.  As  Greeks  and  freemen  they  entreated  aid  to 
rescue  them  from  such  a  calamity.  They  obtained  much 
favourable  sympathy,  with  some  promise  and  even  half- 
performance.  Many  of  the  leading  orators  at  Athens — De- 
mosthenSe,  Lykurgus,  HyperidSs,  and  others — ^together 
with  the  military  men  Chandemus  and  EphialtSs — strongly 
urged  their  countrymen  to  declare  in  favour  of  Thebes  and 
send  aid  amnst  the  Kadmeia.  But  the  citizens  generally, 
following  IDemadds  and  Fhokion,  waited  to  be  better 
assured  both  of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its  consequences, 
before  they  would  incur  the  hazard  of  open  hostility 
against  Macedonia,  though  they  seem  to  have  declared 
sympathy  with  the  Theban  revolution,  s  Demosthenes 
farther  went  as  envoy  into  Peloponnesus,  while  the  Mace- 
donian Antipater  also  sent  round  urgent  applications  to 
the  Peloponnesian  cities,  requirinff  their  contingents,  as 
members  of  the  confederacy  under  Alexander,  to  act 
against  Thebes.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  backed 
by  his  money,  or  by  Persian  money  administered  through 
him,  prevailed  on  the  Peloponnesians  to  refuse  comnliance 
with  Antipater,  and  to  send  no  contingents  against  Thebes.* 
The  Eleians  and  JQtolians  held  out  general  assurances 
favourable  to  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  while  the  Arcadians 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  11.    See  of  Athens  some  yean  afterward*, 

Ch.  LXXVU.  of  this  History.  awarding  a  statae  and  other  honours 

^  Arrian,  1.  7,  14.  to  Demosthends,  these  proceedings 

'  Diodor.  zril.  8.  in  Peloponnesus   are  enumerated 

«  Peinarchns  cont.  Demosth.  p.  among  hie  titles  to  public  gratitude 

14.  B.  IB.    xal  'ApxdSwv  f)«6rcu>v  tU  —  nal   u><    ixtt>Xo9t   IItXoieovvi]9iouc 

U8(i6v,  xal  t^v  (iiv  R«p4  *AvTiic4Tpou  iiti  8i^p«c   'AXtWvBptp  po>]9^9at,  xPV 

icpca[)tlav&ffpeixTovdic09tttXdvTu)v,Ao.  i&sTa  M^  xal  a6T6c  icptafltOaac,  Ac. 

In  the  Tote  passed  by  the  people  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  650.) 
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even  went  so  far  as  to  send  out  some  troops  to  second  it, 
though  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the  isthmus,  i 

Here  was  a  crisb  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new 
Chances  of  possibilities  for  the  recovery  of  freedom.  Had 
Thebes  and  the  ArcadiauB  and  other  Greeks  lent  decisive 
no?  nnfi"'  aid  to  Thebcs— had  Athens  acted  even  with  as 
Tonnbie.  much  energy  as  she  did  twelve  years  afterwards 
during  the  Lamian  war,  occupying  Thermopyla  with  an 
army  and  a  fleet — the  gates  of  Greece  might  well  have 
been  barred  against  a  new  Macedonian  force,  even  with 
Alexander  alive  and  at  its  head.  That  the  struggle  of 
Thebes  was  not  regarded  at  the  time,  even  by  macedonising 
Greeks,  as  hopeless,  is  shown  by  the  subsequent  obser- 
vations both  of  iBschines  and  Deinarchus  at  Athens. 
jSiSchines  (delivering  five  years  afterwards  his  oration 
against  Ktesiphon^  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  by  his 
perverse  backwaraness  brought  about  the  ruin  of  Thebes. 
The  foreign  mercenaries  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of 
the  Kadmeia  were  ready  (^schinSs  affirms)  to  deliver  up 
that  fortress,  on  receiving  five  talents:  the  Arcadian 
generals  would  have  brought  up  their  troops  to  the  aid  of 
Thebes,  if  nine  or  ten  talents  had  been  paid  to  them — 
having  repudiated  the  solicitations  of  Antipater.  Demo- 
sthenes (say  these  two  orators)  having  in  his  possession 
300  talents  from  the  Persian  king,  to  instigate  anti-Mace- 
donian movements  in  Greece,  was  supplicated  by  the 
Theban  envoys  to  furnish  money  for  these  purposes,  but 
refused  the  request,  kept  the  money  for  himself,  and  thus 
prevented  both  the  surrender  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the 
onward  march  of  the  Arcadians. 2  The  charge  here  ad- 
vanced against  Demosthenes  appears  utterly  incredible. 
To  suppose  that  anti-Macedonian  movements  counted  for 
so  little  in  his  eyes,  is  an  hypothesis  belied  by  his  whole 
history.  But  the  fact  that  such  allegations  were  made  by 
JBschines  only  five  years  afterwards,  proves  the  report 
and  the  feelings  of  the  time — that  the  chances  of  success- 
ful resistance  to  Macedonia  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans 
were  not  deemed  unfavourable.  And  when  the  Athen- 
ians, following  the  counsels  of  Demades  and  Phokion, 
refused  to   aid   Thebes   or   occupy   Thermopylae — they 

■  Arrian,  i.  10,  2;  iBichinds  adv.     Deinarob.  adv.  Demoitb.  p.  16,  1& 
KtOBiphont.  p.  634.  s.  10-23. 

*  iEBchinds    adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  634  ; 
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perhaps  consulted  the  safety  of  Athens  separately,  but 
they  receded  from  the  generous  andPan-hellenic  patriotism 
which  had  animated  their  ancestors  against  Xerxes  and 
Mardonius.  ^ 

The  Thebans,  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  isolation, 
pressed  the  blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and  would  presently 
nave  reduced  the  Macedonian  garrison,  had  they  not  been 
surprised  by  the  awestriking  event  of  Alexander  arriving 
in  person  at  OnchSstus  in  Bosotia,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army.  The  first  news  of  his  being  alive  was 
famished  by  his  arrival  at  Onchestus.  No  one  could  at 
first  believe  the  fact.  The  Theban  leaders  contended  that 
it  was  another  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropus,  at  the  head 
of  a  Macedonian  army  of  relief.  > 

In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which 
characterized  Alexander  to  the  end  of  his  life;   ^^  ^^ 
matchless   celerity  of  movement,  and  no  less  march  and 
remarkable  favour  of  fortune.  Had  news  of  the  JJ^vaPof  ** 
Theban  rising  first  reached  him  while  on  the  Alexander 


-or 


with  his 


Danube  or  among  the  distant  Triballi,  —  «*    arm  bef 
even  embarrassed  m  the  difficult  region  round  Thebes!  ^'* 
Pelion,  —  he  could  hardly  by  any  effort  have  ^ilJ^\^^ 
arrived  in  time  to  save  the  JCadmeia.    But  he  to'the^tim* 
learnt  it  just  when  he  had  vanquished  Kleitus  °^^'*®*^g* 
and  Glaukias,  so  that  his  hands  were  perfectly      *  °^^** 
free — and  also  when  he  was  in  a  position  peculiarly  near 
and  convenient  for  a  straight  march  into  Greece  without 


I  Se«  Herod,  yiii.  143.  Demosthe- 
nes in  his  orations  frequently  in- 
sists on  the  different  rank  and 
position  of  Athens,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  smaller  Grecian 
states— and  on  the  higher  and  more 
arduous  obligations  consequent 
thereupon.  This  is  one  grand  point 
of  distinction  between  his  policy 
and  that  ofPhokion.  See  a  striking 
passage  in  the  speedi  De  Coron4, 
p.  846.  t.  77;  and  Orat.  De  Republ. 
Ordinand.  p.  167.  s.  37. 

IsokratAs  holds  the  same  lan- 
guage touching  the  obligations  of 
Sparta,— in  the  speech  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamus. 
''Ko  one  will  quarrel  with  Epidau- 


rians  and  Phliasians,  for  looking 
only  how  they  can  get  through 
and  keep  themselves  in  being.  But 
for  Lacedtemonians,  it  is  impossible 
to  aim  simply  at  preservation  and 
nothing  beyond — by  any  means, 
whatever  they  may  be.  If  we  can- 
not preserve  ourselves  with  honour, 
we  ought  to  prefer  a  glorious  death." 
(I80krat6s,  Orat.  vi.  Arohid.  s.  106.) 

The  backward  and  narrow  policy, 
which  Isokrates  here  proclaims  as 
fit  for  Epidaurus  and  Phlius,  but 
not  for  Sparta— is  precisely  what 
Phokion  always  recommended  for 
Athensi  even  while  Philip*s  power 
was  yet  nascent  and  unsettled. 

»  Arrian,  i.  7,  9. 
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going  back  to  Pella.  From  the  pass  of  Tschangon  (or  of 
the  river  Devol),  near  which  Alexander's  last  victories 
were  gained,  his  road  lay  southward,  following  downwards 
in  part  the  hiffher  couree  of  the  river  Haliakmon,  through 
Upper  Macedonia  or  the  reffions  called  Eordsea  and 
Elymeia  which  lay  on  his  left,  wnile  the  heights  of  Findus 
and  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Aous,  occupied  by  the 
Epirots  called  Tymphni  and  Parausai,  were  on  the  right. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  march,  crossing  the  lower  ridges 
of  the  Cambunian  mountains  (which  separate  Olympus 
from  Pindus  and  Upper  Macedonia  fromThessaly),  Alexan- 
der reached  the  Thessalian  town  of  Pelinna.  Six  days  more 
brought  him  to  the  Bcsotian  Onchestus.^  He  was  already 
within  ThermopylsB,  before  anv  Greeks  were  aware  tiiat 
he  was  in  march,  or  even  that  he  was  alive.  The  question 
about  occupying  Thermopylae  by  a  Grecian  force  was  thus 
set  aside.  The  difficulty  of  forcing  that  pass,  and  the 
necessity  of  forestalling  Athens  in  it  by  stratagem  or 
celerity,  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Alexander,  as  it  had 
been  to  that  of  Philip  in  his  expedition  of  346  b.o.  against 
the  Phokians. 

His  arrival,  in  itself  a  most  formidable  event^  told 
with  double  force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme  sud- 
denness. We  can  hardly  doubt  that  both  Athenians  and 
Thebans  had  communications  at  Pella — that  they  looked 
upon  any  Macedonian  invasion  as  likely  to  come  from 
thence — and  that  they  expected  Alexander  himself 
(assuming  him  to  be  still  living,  contrary  to  their  belief) 
back  in  his  capital  before  he  began  any  new  enterprise. 
Upon  this  hypothesis  —  in  itself  probable,  and  such  as 
would  have  been  realised  if  Alexander  had  not  already 
advanced  so  far  southward  at  the  moment  when  he  received 
the  news 2 — they  would  at  least  have  known  beforehand 
of  his  approach,  and  would  have  had  the  option  of  a 
defensive  combination  open.  As  it  happened,  his  unexpected 
appearance  in  the  heart  of  Greece  precluded  all  combina> 
tions,  and  checked  all  idea  of  resistance. 

I  Airian,  i.  7,  6.    See  reipecting  *  Diodorut  (ztII.   B)   incorreotly 

this  region,  Colonel  Leakeys  Tra-  says  that  Alexander  oame  back  an- 

Tell  in  Northern  Greece,  oh.  t1.  p.  expeotedly  from  J*hrae€.   Had  this 

800-804;   oh.  xxriii.  p.  808-806.  *o.;  been  the  fact,  he  would  hare  coma 

and  for  Alexander's  line  of  march,  by  Pella. 
the  map  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Two  days  after  his  arriyal  in  Boootia,  he  inarched  his 
armv  round  Thebes,  so  as  to  encamp  on  the  ^^  ^^ 
south  side  of  the  city;  whereby  he  both  inter-  Thebei. 
cepted  the  communication  of  the  Thebans  with  tjo**n^J™** 
Athens,  and  exhibited  his  force  more  visibly  to  Alexander. 
the  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  The  Thebans,  Sj^^'^f^^hi 
though  alone  and  without  hope  of  succour,  Thebans  to 
maintained  their  courage  unshaken.  Alexander  '*>^*^ 
deferred  the  attack  for  a  day  or  two,  in  hopes  that  they 
would  submit;  he  wished  to  avoid  an  assault  which  might 
cost  the  lives  of  many  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  required 
for  his  Asiatic  schemes.  He  even  made  public  proclama- 
tion, ^  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  anti- Macedonian 
leaders  Phcsnix  and  Frochytes,  but  o£Pering  to  any  other 
Theban  who  chose  to  quit  the  city,  permission  to  come 
and  join  him  on  the  terms  of  the  convention  sworn  in  the 
preceding  autumn.  A  fireneral  assembly  being  convened, 
the  macedonising  Thebans  enforced  the  prudence  of 
submission  to  an  irresistible  force.  But  the  leaders  recently 
returned  from  exile,  who  had  headed  the  rising,  warmly 
opposed  this  proposition,  contending  for  resistance  to  the 
death.  In  them,  such  resolution  may  not  be  wonderful, 
since  (as  Arrian^  remarks)  they  had  gone  too  far  to  hope 
for  lenity.  As  it  appears  however  that  the  mass  of  citizens 
deliberately  adopted  the  same  resolution,  in  spite  of  strong 
persuasion  to  the  contrary,'  we  see  plainly  that  they  had 
already  felt  the  bitterness  of  Macedonian  dominion,  and 
that  sooner  than  endure  a  renewal  of  it,  sure  to  be  yet 
worse,  coupled  with  the  dishonour  of  surrendering  their 
leaders — they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  perish  with  the 
freedom  of  their  city.  At  a  time  when  the  sentiment  of 
Hellas  as  an  autonomous  system  was  passing  away,  and 
when  Grecian  courage  was  degenerating  into  a  mere 
instrument  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Macedonian  chiefs, 
these  countrymen  of  Epaminondas  and  Felopidas  set  an 
example  of  devoted  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Grecian 
liberty,  not  less  honourable  than  that  of  Leonidas  at 
Thermopylae,  and  only  less  esteemed  because  it  proved 
infructuous. 

>  Dlodor.  zriL  9;  Platarob,  Alex-        *  Arrian,  1.  7,  16. 
•nd.  11.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 
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In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  iheThebanB 
Captnr*  of  made  from  their  walls  a  counter-proclamation, 
Thebtts  by  demanding  the  Borrender  of  his  officers  Anti- 
MMsaore  of  p^ter  and  Philotas,  and  inviting  every  one  to  join 
the  popuia-  them,  who  desired,  in  concert  with  the  Persian 
^^^^'  king  and  the  Thebans,  to  liberate  the  Ghreeks 

and  put  down  the  despot  of  Hellas.  ^  Such  a  haughty  de* 
fiance  and  retort  incensed  Alexander  to  the  quick.  He 
brought  up  his  battering  engines  and  prepared  everything 
for  storming  the  town.  Of  the  murderous  assault  which 
followed,  we  find  different  accounts,  not  agreeing  with  each 
other,  yet  not  wholly  irreconcileable.  It  appears  that  the 
Thebans  had  erected,  probably  in  connexion  with  their 
operations  a^nst  the  Kadmeia,  an  outwork  defended  by 
a  double  palisade.  Their  walls  were  guarded  by  the  least 
effective  soldiers,  metics  and  liberated  slaves;  while  their 
best  troops  were  bold  enough  to  go  forth  in  front  of  the 
gates  and  give  battle.  Alexander  divided  his  army  into 
three  divisions;  one  under  Perdikkas  and  Amyntas,  against 
the  outwork — a  second,  destined  to  combat  the  Thebans 
who  sallied  out — and  a  third,  held  in  reserve.  Between 
the  second  of  these  three  divisions,  and  the  Thebans  in 
front  of  the  gutes,  the  battle  was  so  obstinately  contested, 
that  success  at  one  time  seemed  doubtful ,  and  A  lexander  was 
forced  to  order  up  his  reserve.  The  first  Macedoniam  success 
was  gained  by  Peraikka8,Vho,  aided  by  the  division  ofAmyn- 

*  Diodor.  xrii.  9.  ic6v(pTu>viX6vTu>v  Co-wcvt^Qtio?, 

*  The  attack  of  Perdikkas  Wat  Arr.  i.  9,  9):  the  blood  shed  and  pi  I - 
represented  by  Ptolemy,  from  whom  lage  were  oommitted  by  the  yindic- 
Arrian  copies  (1.  8,  1),  not  only  as  tive  sentiment  of  tha  Bootian 
being   the    first   and    only    attack  allies. 

made  by  the  Macedonian  army  on  Biodoms  had  before  him  a  rery 

Thebes,  bat  also  as  made  by  Per-  different  account.    He  affirms  that 

dikkas  without  orders  from  Alex-  Alexander    both     combined     and 

ander,  who  was  forced  to  support  ordered  the  assault— that  the  The- 

it  in   order  to  preserye  Perdikkas  baus  behaved  like  bold  and  des- 

from    being   oyerwhelmod    by   the  perate  men,  resisting  obstinately 

Thebans.     According  to  Ptolemy  and    for   a    long    time— that    the 

and  Arrian,  therefore,  the  storming  slaughter  afterwards  wascommitted 

of  Thebes  took  place  both  without  by  the  general  body  of  the  assail- 

the  orders,  and  against  the  wishes,  ants ;    the    Boeotian    allies    being 

of  Alexander;    the   capture  more-  doubtless  conspicuous  among  them, 

over  was  effected  rapidly  with  little  Diodorus    gives    this    account    st 

trouble   to  the  besieging  army  (fj  some  length,  and  with   his  custo- 

dXweic  8i'    AXlyou    t«   xal   o'i    £•>*  mary      rhetorical     amplifications. 
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tas  and  also  by  the  Agrianian  regiment  and  the  bowmen, 
carried  the  first  of  the  two  outworks,  as  well  as  a  postern 
gate  which  had  been  left  unguarded.  His  troops  also 
stormed  the  second  outwork,  though  he  himself  was  severely 
wounded  and  borne  away  to  the  camp.  Here  the  Theban  de- 
fenders fled  back  intothecity,  slomt  the  hollow  way  which  led 
to  the  temple  of  Herakles,  pursued  by  the  light  troops  in  ad- 
▼ance  of  the  rest.  Upon  these  men,  however,  the  Thebans 
presently  turned,  repelling  them  with  the  loss  of  Eurybotas 


PlnUroh  and  Jastln  are  more  brief; 
bat  coincide  in  the  same  general 
▼iew,  and  not  in  that  of  Arrian. 
Poljnnne  again  (iT.  8,  IS)  giTCs 
■omething  difFerent  ftom  all. 

To  me  it  appears  that  th»  narra- 
Htc  of  Diodonu  ie  (in  ite  baait, 
and  striking  off  rhetorical  ampli- 
fl cations)  more  credible  than  that 
of  Arrian.  Admitting  the  attack 
made  by  Perdikkai,  I  conceire  it 
to  haTC  been  a  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  Alexander.  I  cannot 
think  it  probable  that  Perdikkae 
attacked  withoat  orderi,  or  that 
Thebee  waa  captured  with  little 
reeistance.  It  waa  captured  by  one 
aatanlt  (Aachinte  adr.  Kteaiph.  p. 
624),  but  by  an  aaaault  well  com- 
bined and  stoutly  oonteated— not 
by  one  begun  without  preparation 
or  order,  and  luccesifal  after 
hardly  any  resistance.  Alexander, 
after  haring  offered  what  he  thought 
liberal  termi,  was  not  the  man  to 
shrink  from  carrying  his  point  by 
force;  nor  would  the  Thebans 
hare  refused  those  terms,  unless 
their  minds  had  been  made  up  for 
strenuous  and  deiperate  defence, 
without  hope  of  ultimate  suooeis. 

What  authority  Diodoms  follow- 
ed, we  do  not  know.  He  may 
hare  followed  Kleitarchui,  a  con- 
temporary and  an  iEolian,  who 
must  hare  had  good  means  of  in- 
formation reipecting  such  an  CTCnt 
as  the  capture  of  Thebes  (seeGeier, 
Alexandri  M.  Historiarum  Scrip- 
tores  ntate  lupparei.  Lips.    1844, 


p.  6-161 ;  and  Yoisiui,  De  Historic 
cis  GnBcis,  i.  X  p.  90,  ed.  Wester- 
mann).  I  hare  due  reipect  for  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy,  but  I  cannot 
go  along  with  Geier  and  other 
critics  who  set  aside  all  other 
witnesses,  eren  contemporary,  re- 
specting Alexander,  as  worthy  of 
little  credit,  unless  where  such 
witnesses  are  confirmed  by  Ptolemy 
or  Aristobulus.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  Ptolemy  did  not  compose 
his  book  until  after  he  became  king 
of  Egypt,  in  806  b.o.;  nor  indeed 
until  after  the  battle  of  Ipius  in 
801,  according  to  Geier  (p.  1) ;  at 
least  twenty-nine  years  after  the 
sack  of  Thebes.  Moreorer,  Pto- 
lemy was  not  ashamed  of  what 
Geier  calls  (p.  11)  the  "pious  firaud" 
of  announcing,  that  two  speaking 
serpents  conducted  the  army  of 
Alexander  to  the  holy  precinct  of 
Zeus  Ammon  (Arrian,  ill.  8). 
Lastly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
depositions  which  are  found  In 
other  historians,  but  not  in  Pto- 
lemy and  Aristobulus,  relate  prin- 
cipally  to  matters  discreditable  to 
Alexander,  That  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus  forget  or  omitted,  is 
in  my  Judgement  far  more  prob- 
able, than  that  other  historians 
invented.  Admiring  biographers 
would  easily  excuse  themselves 
for  refbsing  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  such  acts  as  the  massacre  of 
the  Branohidie,  or  the  dragging  of 
the  wounded  Batis  at  Gasa. 
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their  commanding  officer  and  seventy  men  slain.  In  pur- 
suing these  bowmen,  the  ranks  of  the  Thebans  became 
somewhat  disordered,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  steady  charge  of  the  Macedonian  guards  and  heavy  in« 
fantry  coming  up  in  support.  They  were  broken,  aud 
pushed  back  into  the  city;  their  rout  being  rendered  still 
more  complete  by  a  sally  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  out 
of  the  Kadmeia.  The  assailants  being  victorious  on  this 
side,  the  Thebans  who  were  maintaining  the  combat  without 
the  gates  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  advancing 
Macedonians  forced  their  way  into  the  town  along  with 
them.  Within  the  town,  however,  the  fiffhting  still  conti- 
nued ;  the  Thebans  resisting  in  organised  bodies  as^  long 
as  they  could;  and  when  broken,  still  resisting  even  single- 
handed.  None  of  the  military  population  sued  for  mercy; 
most  of  them  were  slain  in  the  streets;  but  a  few  cavalry 
and  infantry  cut  their  way  out  into  the  plain  and  escaped. 
The  fight  now  degenerated  into  a  carnage.  The  Macedo- 
nians with  their  f  flsonian  contingents  were  incensed  with 
the  obstinate  resistance;  while  various  Ghreeks  serving  as 
auxiliaries — ^Phokians,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  Platseans, 
— had  to  avenffe  ancient  and  grievous  injuries  endured  from 
Thebes.  Su(£  furious  feelings  were  satiated  by  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  all  who  came  in  their  way,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex — old  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  houses  and  even  in  temples.  This  wholesale  slaughter 
was  accompanied  of  course  by  all  the  plunder  and  manifold 
outrage  with  which  victorious  assailants  usually  reward 
themselves.  ^ 

More  than  five  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted  to 
Thebea  Is  have  been  slain,  and  six  thousand  Thebans. 
Th^an****  Thirty  thousand  captives  were  collected.  2  The 
captiyes  final  destiuy  of  these  captives,  and  of  Thebes 
•lives'  the  ^*^®^^»  ^^^  Submitted  by  Alexander  to  the  Or^ 
territory  chomeniaus,  Flatseans,  Fhokians,  and  other 
amon''"tha  ^''^^i*'^  auxiliaries  in  the  assault.  He  must 
neighbour-  have  known  well  beforehand  what  the  sentence 
ing  oitiea.  pf  gud^  ludges  would  be.  They  pronounced, 
that  the  city  of  Thebes  should  be  razed  to  the  ground: 
that  the  Kadmeia  alone  should  be  maintained,  as  a  military 

>  Arrian,  i.  8;  Diodor.  zyii.  IS,  18.     (Alexand.  11)  agraa  in  giying  tlia 
*  Diodoma  (xviLU)  andPlutarob     totala  of  6000  and  80,000. 
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post  with  Macedonian  garrison :  that  the  Theban  territory 
should  be  distributed  among  the  allies  themselves:  that 
Orohomenus  and  PlatsBa  should  be  rebuilt  and  fortified: 
that  all  the  captive  Thebans,  men,  women,  and  children, 
should  be  sola  as  slaves — excepting  only  priests  and 
priestesses,  and  such  as  were  connected  by  recognised  ties 
of  hospitality  with  Philip  or  Alexander^  or  such  as  had  been 
proxem  of  the  Macedonians:  that  the  Thebans  who  had 
escaned  should  be  proclaimed  outlaws,  liable  to  arrest  and 
deatn,  wherever  they  were  found;  and  that  every  Grecian 
city  should  be  interdicted  from  harbouring  them.  ^ 

This  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal 
for  lenity  by  a  Theban  2  named  Kleadas,  was  ^^^  ^^^_ 
passed  by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  of  Alexander,  moia  u 
and  executed  by  Alexander  himself,  who  made  Jjcnpied 
but  one  addition  to  the  excepting  clauses.    He  Haoedonian 
left  the  house  of  Pindar  standinff,  and  spared  "^J"*'^ 
the  descendants  of  the  poet.   Witn  these  reser-  Betr'.bation 
vee,  Thebes  was  effaced  from  the  earth.    The  1J^°5^„^* 
Theban  territory  was  partitioned  among  the  fromOroho- 
reconstituted  cities  of  Orchomenus  and  PlatsBa.  JjJJJi^  **** 
Nothinff,  except  the  Macedonian  military  post 
at  the  Kadmeia,  remained  to  mark  the  place  where  the 
chief  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  had  once  stood.     The 
captives  were  all  sold,  and  are  said  to  have  yielded  440 
talents;  large  prices  being  offered  by  bidders  from  feeling 
of  hostility  towards  the  city.  3    Diodorus  tells  us  that  this 
sentence  was  passed  by  the  general  synod  of  Greeks.   But 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  synod,  sub- 
servient thouffh  it  was  sure  to  be  when  called  upon  to 
deliberate  unaer  the  armed  force  of  Alexander,  could  be 
brought  to  sanction  such  a  ruin  upon  one  of  the  first  and 
most  ancient  Hellenic  cities.    For  we  learn  from  Arrian 
that  the  question  was  discussed  and  settled  only  by  the 
Grecian  auxiliaries  who  had  taken  part  with  Alexander;* 
and  that  the  sentence  therefore  represents  the  bitter  anti- 

Sathies   of  the  Orchomenians,  PlatsBans,  &c.    Without 
oubty  these  cities  had  sustained  harsh  and  cruel  treatment 

>  Arrian,  i.  • ;  Diodor.  zTli.  U.  tenditar." 

•  jQBtin,  xi.  4.  •  Arrian,  1.  »,  18.    ToTc  Ik  jxtxa- 

■  Diodor.  zrii.  14;  Justin,  xi.  4:  ax^Ovt  tou  ipfou  SufX(xdx^^C>   ^^^  ^^ 

''pretiam   non  ex   emeniinm  com-  xal  titCTpcj^tii  'AXt;av9poc    ta   xsto 

modo,  Bed  ax  inimioorum  odio  ex-  tote  Or^jHac  2ia9civ«t,  tSo^c,  Ac. 
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from  Thebes.  In  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  retri- 
bution upon  the  Thebans  was  merited.  Those  persons, 
however,  who  (as  Arrian  tells  us)  pronounced  i}ie  cata- 
strophe to  be  a  diyine  judgement  upon  Thebes  for  haying 
joined  Xerxds  against  Greece  >  a  century  and  a  half  before^ 
— ^must  have  forffotten  that  not  only  the  Orchomenians, 
but  eyen  Alexander  of  Hacedon,  the  namesake  and  pre- 
decessor of  the  destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in  the 
army  of  Xerxds  along  with  the  Thebans. 

Arrian  vainly  endeavours  to  transfer  from  Alexander 
Bttntimentt  to  the  minor  BoBotian  towns  the  odium  of  this 
of  Aiexan-  cruel  destruction,  unparalleled  in  Grecian 
time\nd**  history  (as  he  himself  says),  when  we  look  to 
afterwards,  the  magnitude  of  the  city;  yet  surpassed  in  the 
th?de-*°*  aggregate  by  the  subversion  under  the  arms  of 
■traotion  Philip,  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  free  Ghalkidio 
ofThebet.  ^j^.^g^  thirteen  years  before.  The  known 
antipathy  of  these  Boeotians  was  invoked  by  Alexander 
to  colour  an  infliction  which  satisfied  at  once  his  sentiment, 
by  destroying  an  enemy  who  defied  him — and  his  policy, 
by  serving  as  a  terrific  example  to  keep  down  other 
Greeks.  2  But  though  such  were  the  views  which  governed 
him  at  the  moment,  he  came  afterwapds  to  look  back  upon 
the  proceeding  with  shame  and  sorrow.  The  shock  to 
Hellenic  feeling,  when  a  city  was  subverted,  arose  not 
merely  from  the  violent  extinction  of  life,  property,  liberty, 
and  social  or  political  institutions — but  also  from  the  ob- 
literation of  legends  and  the  suppression  of  religious 
observances,  thus  wronging  and  provoking  the  local  Gods 
and  heroes.  We  shall  presently  find  Alexander  himself 
sacrificing  at  Bium,'  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of 

■  Arrian,  1.  9,  10.    He  informs  us  tou  tu>v  oufAfjidycDY  irxXr.itaaiY. 

(i.  9,  IS)  that  there  were  many  pre-  *  Arrian,  i.  11,  18.    To  iUnstrata 

Tious  portents  whiob  foreshadowed  farther  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks, 

this  rain:  Diodoms  (xvii.  10),  on  respecting  the  wrath  of  the  Gods 

the  contrary,  enumerates  many  pre-  arising  from  the  discontinuance  of 

Tious   signs,    all   tending  to   en-  worship  where  it  had  been  long 

courage  the  Thebans.  continued— I  transcribe  a  passage 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  11.    ^  (jiiv  leiXic  from  Colonel  81eeman*s  work  re- 

^Xu>  xal  SiapicaaQtiaa  xdTt9xd9T],  t6  speoting  the  Hindoos,  whosa  re- 

)Uv  8Xov  icpoaSox'i^oavToc  a6T0U  xo'^c  liglous  feelings  are  on   so   many 

*£XX7)vac  ic98tt  T7)Xtxo6T(|>  ixicXax^-  points  analogous  to  those  of  tha 

xac  xocl  icTi^^avxac  dTpt|t^9Civ,  &XX(uc  HellOnes:— 

Tc   xal   xaXXtuictaafiLivou    ^ocpl^caSat  "Human  sacrifices  were  certainly 
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Priam,  still  subsisting  and  efficacious,  against  himself  and 
his  race,  as  being^  descended  from  Neoptolemus  the  slayer 
of  Priam.  By  his  harsh  treatment  of  Thebes,  he  incun^ed 
the  displeasure  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  wine,  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the  principal  figures  in 
Theban  legend.  It  was  to  inspirations  of  the  offended 
Dionysus  tnat  Alexander  believed  himself  to  owe  that 
ungovernable  drunken  passion  under  which  he  afterwards 
killed  KleituB,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  his  Macedonian 
soldiers  to  follow  him  farther  into  India.  ^  If  Alexander 
in  after  days  thus  repented  of  his  own  act,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  like  repugnance  was  felt  still  more  stronglv  by 
others;  and  we  can  understand  the  sentiment  under  which, 
a  few  years  after  his  decease,  the  Macedonian  Elassander, 
son  of  Antipater,  restored  the  destroyed  city. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  was  one  of  unmitigated  Bxtrom* 
terror  throughout  the  Grecian  cities.    All  of 
them  sought  to  make  their  peace  with  the  con- 
queror.    The   Arcadian   contingent  not  only 
returned  home  from  the  Isthmus,  but  even  con- 
demned their  leaders  to  death.    The  Eleians 
recalled  their  chief  macedonising  citizens  out  the  Theban 
of  exile  into  ascendency  at  home.    Each  tribe  •«iie«- 
of  iBtolians   sent   envoys  to  Alexander,  entreating  for- 


terror 

spread 

throughout 

Greece. 

Bympftthy 

of  the 

Athenians 


offered  in  the  city  of  Saugor  during 
the  whole  Mahratta  goremment, 
«p  to  the  year  1800— when  they 
were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  local 
goremor,  Asea  Bahib,  a  Tery  hu- 
mane man.  I  once  heard  a  learned 
Brahmin  priest  say,  that  he  thought 
the  decline  of  his  (Assa  Sahib's) 
family  and  goTcmment  arose  from 
this  innoratlon.  *There  is  (said 
he)  no  sin  in  not  offering  human 
sacrlflees  to  the  Gods,  where  none 
hare  been  offered;  but  where  the 
Ocd9  have  been  aeeuetomud  to  ihem, 
Mey  are  very  naivraUy  annoyed 
vfhen  ihe  rite  U  alolUhed,  and  vUii 
ihe  place  and  people  with  all  kinde 
of  ealamOy.*  The  priest  did  not 
seem  to  think  that  there  was  any- 
thing singular  in  this  mode  of 
reasoning:  perhaps  three  Brahmin 
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priests  out  of  four  would  hare 
reasoned  in  the  sane  manner.* 
(Bleemaui  Bambles  and  Beoollee- 
tions  of  an  Indian  OiBolal,  toI.  U 
ch.  acT.  p.  180.) 

I  Plutarch,  Alex.  IS;  compare 
Justin,  xi.  4;  and  IsokratAs  ad 
Phillpp.  (Or.  T.  s.  86),  where  he 
recommends  Thebes  to  Philip  on 
the  ground  of  pre-eminent  worship 
towards  HerakUs. 

It  deserres  notloe,  that  while 
Alexander  himself  repented  of  the 
destruction  of  Thebes,  the  mace- 
donising orator  at  Athene  deeeribes 
it  as  a  Just,  though  deplorable 
penalty,  brought  by  the  Thebans 
upon  themselres  by  reckless  in- 
sanity of  conduct  (J&sohinta  adr. 
Kteeiph.  p.  634) 
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giveness  for  their  mftnifeBtations  agamst  him.  At  Athena, 
we  read  with  enrpriBe,  that  on  the  very  day  when  Thebes 
was  assanlted  and  taken^  the  great  festiyal  of  Elennnian 
Ddmdt^r,  with  its  multitudinous  procession  of  yotaries 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  was  actually  taking  place,  at  a 
distance  of  two  days'  march  from  the  besieged  city.  Most 
Theban  fugitives  who  contrived  to  escape,  fled  to  Attica 
as  the  nearest  place  of  refuse,  communicating  to  the  Athen- 
ians their  own  distress  ana  terror.  The  festival  was  forth- 
with suspended.  Every  one  hurried  within  the  walls  of 
Athens,  i  carrying  with  him  his  moveable  property  into  a 
state  of  security.  Under  the  general  alarm  prevalent, 
that  the  conqueror  would  march  directly  into  Attica,  and 
under  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  defence,  the  persons 
both  most  alarmed  and  most  in  real  danger  were,  ofconrse, 
Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,Gharidemus,  and  those  others  who 
had  been  loudest  in  speech  against  Macedonia,  and  had 
tried  to  prevail  on  the  Athenians  to  espouse  openly  the 
cause  of  Thebes.  Yet  notwithstanding  such  terror  of  con- 
sequences to  themselves,  the  Athenians  afforded  shelter 
and  sympathy  to  the  miserable  Theban  fugitives.  They 
continuea  to  do  this  even  when  they  must  have  known 
that  they  were  contravening  the  edict  of  proscription  just 
sanctioned  by  Alexander. 

Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  that  monarch 
Aiezandw  With  a  menacing  letter,  formally  demanding  the 
surrender  of  eight  or  ten  leading  citizens  of 
Athens — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hvperides, 
Folyeuktus,  Mosroklds,  Diotimus,'  Ephialtes, 
and  Charidemus.  Of  these  the  first  four  were 
eminent  orators,  the  last  two  military  men;  all 
strenuous  advocates  of  an  anti-Macedonian 
policy.  Alexander  in  his  letter  denounced  the 
ten  as  the  causes  of  the  battle  of  Ghssroneia,  of 
the  offensive  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted 
at  Athens  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  even  of 


demandt 
the  Bar- 
render  of 
the  chief 
ftntl-Maoe- 
doniui 
leaden  at 
Athens. 
Memorable 
debate  at 
Athena. 
The  de- 
mand 
refttied. 


>  Arrian,  1.  10,  4. 

*  The  name  of  Dlotimue  fs  men- 
tioned by  Arrlan  (i.  10,  6),  bat  not 
bj  Plutarch;  who  namea  Demon 
inetead  of  him  (Plutarch ;  Demosth. 
c.  aS),  and  Kallitthen«a  instead  of 
Hyperidfts.  We  know  nothing  about 


Diotimus,  except  that  I>«mo8thesta 
(De  Coronfc,  p.  M4)  alludes  to  him 
along  with  Charidemus,  as  haring 
received  an  expression  of  gratitude 
from  the  people,  in  requital  for  a 
present  of  shields  which  he  had 
made.  He  is  mentioned  also,  along 
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the  recent  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Thebans.^  This 
momentous  summons,  involving  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  public  debate  at  Athens,  was  submitted  to  the 
assembly.  A  similar  demand  had  just  been  made  upon 
the  The  bans,  and  the  consequences  of  refusal  were  to  be 
read  no  less  plainly  in  the  destruction  of  their  city  than  in 
the  threats  of  the  conqueror.  That  even  under  such  trying 
circumstances,  neither  orators  nor  people  failed  in  courage 
— we  know  as  a  general  fact;  though  we  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage (as  Livy  had  in  his  time)  of  reading  the  speeches 
made  m  the  debate.  2  Demosthenes,  insisting  that  the  fate 
of  the  citizens  generally  could  not  be  severed  from  that  of 
the  specific  victims,  is  said  to  have  recounted  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  the  old  fable — of  the  wolf  requiring  the 
sheep  to  make  over  to  him  their  protecting  dogs,  as  a  con- 
dition of  peace — and  then  devouring  the  unprotected  sheep 
forthwith.  He,  and  those  demanded  along  with  him, 
^  claimed  the  protection  of  the  people,  in  whose  cause  alone 
they  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Fhokion 
on  the  other  hand — silent  at  first,  and  rising  only  under 
constraint  by  special  calls  from  the  popular  voice — con- 
tended that  there  was  not  force  enough  to  resist  Alexander, 
and  that  the  persons  in  question  must  be  pven  up.  He 
even  made  appeal  to  themselves  individuaUy,  reminding 
them  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus, 
memorable  in  Attic  legend — and  calling  on  them  to  sur- 
render themselves  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
public  calamity.  He  added,  that  he  (l^hokion)  would 
rejoice  to  offer  up  either  himself,  or  his  best  friend,  if  by 
such  sacrifice  he  could  save  the  city.  3  Lykurgus,  one  of 
the  orators  whose  extradition  was  required,  answered  this 
speech  of  Fhokion  with  vehemence  and  bitterness;  and  the 
public  sentiment  went  along  with  him,  indignantly  repudi- 
ating Phokion's  advice.    By  a  resolute  patriotism  highly 

with  CharidAmns  and  othen,  in  the  remit  qnein  Athenit,  in  eiTitate 

third  of  tha  Deuoithenio  apistUf,  fraoti  Maoedontim  armis,  carnenta 

p.  148S.  tarn  mazime  propa  fiimantat  The- 

'  Anian,  1.  10,  6;  Plntaroh,  Vit.  banim  rainai,    oonoionari    libera 

X.  Orat.  p.  847.    c^^xtt  aOT6v  (De-  aasi   sint   homines,  — id    quod   ex 

mosthends)  dicctXibv  cl  |jif)  8oli)9otv.  monnmentit  orationnm  patet|"  Ac* 

Diodor.  XTil.  16;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  >  Plutarch,  Phokion,  9-17;  Sic- 

23.  dor.  ZTii.  16. 

•  Iiiry,  is.  18.  «( Alexander),  ad- 
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honourable  at  this  trying  juncture,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  persons  demanded  should  not  be  surrendered.^ 

On  the  motion  of  Demades,  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Alexander,  deprecating  his  wrath  against  the 
ten,  and  engaging  to  punish  them  by  judicial 
sentence,  if  any  crime  could  be  proved  against 
theuL  Demades,  who  is  said  to  have  received 
from  Demosthenes  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  under- 
took this  mission.  But  Alexander  was  at  first 
inexorable;  refusing  even  to  hear  the  envoys, 
and  persisting  in  his  requisition.  It  was  only 
by  the  intervention  of  a  second  embassy,  headed 
by  Fhokion,  that  a  remission  of  terms  was  ob- 
tained. Alexander  was  persuaded  to  ¥athdraw 
his  requisition,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
banishment  of  Cnaridemus  and  Ephialtes,  the  two  anti- 
Macedonian  military  leaders.  Both  of  them  accordingly, 
and  seemingly  other  Athenians  with  them,  passed  into 
Asia,  where  they  took  service  under  Darius.  > 

It  was  indeed  no  part  of  Alexander's  plan  to  under- 
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I  Diodor.  xrii.  16.  *0  8i  8^(xoc 
•couTov  (jiiv  (Phokion)  totc  0op6f)oic 
s^i^sXc,  RpoedvTOK  dxo6<i>v  70t>«  Xd- 

*  Arrian,  L  10,  8;  Diodor.  xtII. 
16;  FlnUrch,  Phokion,  17;  Justin, 
xL  4;  Deinarchne  oont.  Demoeth. 

p.  ae. 

Arrian  states  that  the  visit  of 
Bemaddi  with  nine  other  Athenian 
enroys  to  Alezanderf  oocurred 
prior  to  the  demand  of  Alexander 
for  the  extradition  of  the  ten 
oitisens.  He  (Arrian)  affirms  that 
Immediately  on  hearing  the  capture 
of  Thebes,  the  Athenians  passed 
a  vote,  on  the  motion  of  DemadAs, 
to  send  ten  euToys,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  satisfaction  that 
Alexander  had  oome  safely  from 
the  lUyrians,  and  that  he  had 
punished  the  Thebans  for  their 
Ter&lU  Alexander  (according  to 
Arrian)  reoeiTCd  this  mission  oonr- 
teously,  but  replied  by  sending  a 
letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  in* 


•i sting  on  the  surrender  of  the  ten 
citizens. 

Now  both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch 
represent  the  mission  of  Demadte 
as  posterior  to  the  demand  made 
by  Alexander  for  the  ten  citisens  ; 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  meet 
and  deprecate  that  demand. 

In  my  judgement,  Arrian*8  tale 
is  the  less  credible  of  the  two.  I 
think  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  Athenians  would  by  public 
TOte  express  satisfaction  that  Alex- 
ander had  punished  the  Thebans 
for  their  rerolt.  If  the  macedon- 
ising  party  at  Athens  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  so  ignominious 
a  Tote,  they  would  also  bare  been 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  sub- 
sequent proposition  of  Fhokion— 
that  the  ten  oitisens  demanded 
should  be  surrendered.  The  fact, 
that  the  Athenians  afforded  willing 
shelter  to  the  Theban  fugitives,  is 
a  farther  reason  for  disbelieving 
this  alleged  vote. 
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take  a  siege  of  Athens,  which  might  prove  long  and  difficnlt, 
since  the  Athenians  had  a  superior  naval  force,  with  the 
sea  open  t6  them,  and  the  chance  of  effective  support  from 
Persia.  When  therefore  he  saw  that  his  demand  for  the 
ten  orators  would  be  firmly  resisted,  considerations  of 
policy  gradually  overcame  his  wrath,  and  induced  him  to 
relax. 

Fhokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alexan- 
der's concessions,  thus  relieving  the  Athenians 
from  extreme  anxiety  and  peril.  Bis  influence  ^f  Phokion 
— already  ffreat  and  of  long  standing,  since  for  in  obtoin^*^ 
years  past  ne  had  been  perpetually  re-elected  *°.?^*^®'® 
general — became  greater  than  ever,  while  that  tarma^his 
of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  inoreated 
orators  must  have  been  lowered.  It  was  no  irithens.' 
mean  advantage  to  Alexander,  victorious  as  he 
was,  to  secure  the  incorruptible  Phokion  as  leader  of  the 
macedonising  party  at  Athens.  His  projects  against  Persia 
were  mainly  exposed  to  failure  from  the  possibility  of 
opposition  being  raised  against  him  in  Greece  by  the 
agency  of  Persian  money  and  ships.  To  keep  Athens 
out  of  such  combinations,  he  had  to  rely  upon  the  per- 
sonal influence  and  partv  of  Phokion,  whom  he  knew  to 
have  always  dissuaded  her  from  resistance  to  the  ever- 
growing aggrandisement  of  his  father  Philip.  In  his  con- 
versation with  Phokion  on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedition, 
Alexander  took  some  pains  to  flatter  the  pride  of  Athens 
by  describing  her  as  second  only  to  himself,  and  as  entitled 
to  the  headship  of  Greece,  in  case  anything  should  happen 
to  him.  I  Such  compliments  were  suitable  to  be  repeated 
in  the  Athenian  assemblv:  indeed  the  Macedonian  prince 
might  naturally  prefer  the  idea  of  Athenian  headsnip  to 
that  of  Spartan,  seeing  that  Sparta  stood  aloof  from  him, 
an  open  recusant. 

The  animosity  of  Alexander  being  appeased,  Athens 
resumed  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  con-  ^^  ^^ 
federacy  under  his  imperial  authority.  Without    (Autumn). 
visiting  Attica,  he  now  marched  to  the  Isthmus  Alexander 
of  Gonnth,  where  he  probably  received  from  ^  S^'dl'***** 
various  Grecian  cities  deputations  deprecating  oAhe  '^°^* 
his  displeasure,  and  proclaiming  their  submis-  ^"Jj,*" 
sion  to  his  imperial  authority.     He  alsoprob-  interriaw 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  17;  Plutarch,  Alezand.  18. 
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with  th«  ^^^J  pi^^Bided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grecian 
phiiotophM  synod,  where  he  would  dictate  the  contingents 
l>ioc«nto.  required  for  his  intended  Asiatic  'expedition 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  To  the  universal  deference  and 
submission  which  greeted  him,  one  exception  was  found 
— the  Cynic  philosopher  DioffenSs,  who  resided  at  Corinth, 
satisfied  with  a  tub  for  shelter,  and  with  the  coarsest 
and  most  self-denying  existence.  Alexander  approached 
him  with  a  numerous  suite,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished 
for  anything;  upon  which  Diogenes  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied,— ''Nothing,  except  that  you  would  stand  a  little 
out  of  my  sunshine."  Both  the  philosopher  and  his 
reply  provoked  laughter  from  the  bystanders,  but  Alex- 
ander himself  was  so  impressed  with  the  independent 
and  self-sufficing  character  manifested,  that  he  exclaimed, 
— ''If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  DiogenS8.''i 

Havluff  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received 
or  extorted  from  the  priestess  >  an  answer  bearing  far 
vourable  promise  for  his  Asiatic  schemes,  he  returned 
to  Macedonia  before  the  winter.  The  most  important 
permanent  effect  of  his  stay  in  Ghreece  was  the  recon- 
a.o.  886-334  stitution  of  Bcsotia;  that  is,  the  destruction  of 
(Wint«x).  Thebes,  and  the  reconstitntion  of  Orchomenus, 
Ba-oonsti-  ThespisB,  and  Platsea,  dividinff  between  them  the 
Orobom*.  Theban  territory;  all  g^iarded  and  controlled  by 
nu  A&d  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  It  would 
s,tuunot  ^>>7o  been  interesting  to  learn  some  details  about 
Aimndw  this  process  of  destruction  and  restitution  of  the 
to  P«i  a.  Boeotian  towns ;  a  process  not  only  callin^f  forth 
strong  manifestations  of  sentiment,  but  also  involvinff  im- 
portant and  difficult  q  uestions  to  settle.  But  unfortunately  we 
are  not  permitted  to  know  anything  beyond  the  general  fact. 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Fella  in  the  autumn  of  335 
B.O.,  and  never  saw  it  again. 

It  appears,  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was 
8  0  886  occupied  in  his  luyrian  and  Theban  operations, 
Miiitory  ^^®  Macedonian  force  under  Parmemo  in  Asia 
operations  had  had  to  contend  against  a  Persian  army,  of 
nio^in'Aiia  ^^reek  mercenaries,  commanded  by  Memnon  the 
Minor  Bhodian.    Parmenio,  marching  into  JSolis,  be- 

Memnon.  8^®^©^  a^d  took  Grynium;  after  which  he  at- 
tacked Pitane,  but  was  compelled  by  Memnon 

«  Plutarch,  Alex.  14.  •  Plutarch,  Alex.  14. 
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to  raise  the  siege.  Memnon  even  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Macedonian  force  under  Kallas  in  the  Troad,  com- 
pelling them  to  retire  to  Bhoeteum.  But  he  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  surprise  Kyzikus,  and  was  ohliged  to  content 
himself  with  plundering  the  adjoining  terhtoir.  ^  It  is 
affirmed  that  iUarius  was  engaged  this  summer  in  making 
large  preparations,  naval  as  well  as  military,  to  resist  the 
intended  expedition  of  Alexander.  Yet  all  that  we  hear  of 
what  was  actually  done  implies  nothing  beyond  a  moder- 
ate force. 

'  Biodor.  xvi.  7. 
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CHAPTER  XCn. 

ASUTIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

A  THAB  and  some  months  had  sufficed  for  Alexander  to 
0  886-8S4.  ™^*^®  *  ^"*  display  of  his  energy  and  militarj 
skilly  destined  tor  achievement  yet  greater; 
and  to  crush  the  growing  aspirations  for  freedom  among 
Greeks  on  the  south,  as  well  as  among  Thracians  on  the 
north,  of  Macedonia.  The  ensuing  winter  was  employed 
in  completing  his  preparations ;  so  that  early  in  the  spring 
of  334  B.O.,  his  army  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Asia  was 
mustered  between  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  while  his  fleet 
was  at  hand  to  lend  support. 

The  whole  of  Alexander's  remaining  life — from  his 
Durin  crossinff  the  Hellespont  in  March  or  April  334 

A?ezandM*i  B.C.  to  his  death  at  Babylon  in  June  323  b.c., 
hi' to  ***%  ^1®^®"^  years  and  two  or  three  months — was 
Greec?  ii  passed  m  Asia,  amidst  unceasing  military  oper- 
bi*nif  *  ations,  and  ever-multiplied  conquests.  He 
never Uved  to  revisit  Macedonia;  but  his  achieve- 
ments were  on  so  transcendent  a  scale,  his  acquisitions 
of  territory  so  unmeasured,  and  his  thirst  for  farther  ag- 
grandisement still  so  insatiate,  that  Macedonia  sinks  into 
insignificance  in  the  list  of  his  possessions.  Much  more 
do  the  Grecian  cities  dwindle  into  outlying  appendages 
of  a  newly-grown  Oriental  empire.  During  all  these  eleven 
years,  the  history  of  Greece  is  almost  a  blank,  except  here 
and  there  a  few  scattered  events.  It  is  only  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  that  the  Grecian  cities  again  awaken  into 
active  movement. 

The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  do~  not  belong 
To  whftt  directly  and  literally  to  the  province  of  an 
extant  the  historian  of  Greece.  They  were  achieved  by 
jeots^of^'^"  armies  of  which  the  general,  the  principal  offi- 
Aiexandar  cers,  and  most  part  of  the  soldiers,  were  Mace- 
GreoTan****  donian.  The  Greeks  who  served  with  him  were 
hintoTj,  only  auxiliaries,  along  with  the  Thracians  and 
PsBonians.     Though    more  numerous  tlian  all 
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the  other  auxiliaries,  they  did  not  constitute,  like  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  the 
force  on  which  he  mainly  relied  for  victory.  His  chief- 
secretary,  Eumenes  of  Kardia,  was  a  Greek,  and  prob- 
ably most  of  the  civil  and  intellectual  functions  connect- 
ed with  the  service  were  also  performed  by  Greeks. 
Many  Greeks  also  served  in  the  army  of  Persia  against 
hijDj  and  composed  indeed  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
real  force  (disregarding  mere  numbers)  in  the  army  of 
iDarius  than  in  that  of  Alexander.  Hence  the  expedition 
becomes  indirectly  incorporated  with  the  stream  of  Gre 
cian  history  by  the  powerful  auxiliary  agency  of  Greeks 
on  both  sides — and  still  more,  by  its  connexion  with  pre- 
vious projects,  dreams,  and  legends  long  antecedent  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  Macedon — as  well  as  by  the  character 
which  Alexander  thought  fit  to  assume.  To  take  revenge 
on  Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  to 
liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  been  the  scheme  of  the 
Spartan  Agesilaus,  and  of  the  Pheraean  Jason;  with  hopes 
grounded  on  the  memorable  expedition  and  safe  return 
of  the  Ten  Thousand.  It  had  been  recommended  by  the 
rhetor  Isokrates,  first  to  the  combined  force  of  Greece, 
while  yet  Grecian  cities  were  free,  under  the  joint  head- 
ship of  Athens  and  Sparta — next,  to  Philip  of  Macedon 
as  the  chief  of  united  Greece,  when  his  victorious  arms 
had  extorted  a  recognition  of  headship,  setting  aside 
both  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  enterprising  ambition  of 
Philip  was  well  pleased  to  be  nomiDated  chief  of  Greece 
for  the  execution  of  this  project.  From  him  it  passed 
to  his  yet  more  ambitious  son. 

Though  really  a  scheme  of  Macedonian  appetite  and  for 
Macedonian    aggrandisement,    the    expedition  p^^.,,^!. 
against  Asia  thus  becomes  thrust  into  the  series  unio  pze- 
of  Grecian  events,  under  the  Pan-hellenio  pre-  * ""JyViVx- 
tence  of  retaliation  for  the  long-past  insults  of  ander.  The 
Xerxes.    I  call  it  a  pretence,  because  it  had  ",*{|j^®®"°* 
ceased  to  be  a  real  Hellenic  feeling,  and  served  Greeks  was 
now  two  different  purposes ;    first,  to  ennoble  J?^®"!^*,, 
the  undertaking  in  the  eyes  of  Alexander  him- 
self, whose  mind  was  very  accessible  to  religious  and  le- 
gendary sentiment,  and  who  willingly  identified  himself 
with  Agamemnon  or  Achilles,  immortalised  as  executors 
of  the  collective  vengeance  of  Greece  for  Asiatic  insult — 
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next,  to  assist  in  keepinff  the  Oreeks  quiet  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  was  himself  aware  that  the  real  sympathies 
of  the  Ghreeks  were  rather  adverse  than  fiaYourable  to  his 


Apart  from  this  body  of  extinct  sentiment,  ostenta- 
Anaiogy  of  tiously  rekindled  for  Alexander's  purposes,  the 
▲lexan-  position  of  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  his  Asia- 
tion'trthtt  ^ic  conquests  was  very  much  the  same  as  that 
Oneki^  of  the  German  continffents,  especially  those  of 
the^Empe^'  the  Confederation  of  tne  Rhine,  who  served  in 
ror  Kapo-  the  grand  army  with  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
ContiSe^^  leon  invaded  Russia  in  1812.  They  had  no 
tion  of  the  public  interest  in  the  victory  of  the  invader, 
Bhine.  which  could  end  only  by  reducing  them  to  still 

greater  prostration.  They  were  ukely  to  ^here  to  their 
leader  as  long  as  his  power  continued  unimpaired,  but  no 
longer.  Yet  Napoleon  thought  himself  entitled  to  reckon 
upon  them  as  if  tney  had  been  Frenchmen,  and  to  denounce 
the  Germans  in  the  service  of  Russia  as  traitors  who  had 
forfeited  the  allegiance  which  they  owed  to  him.  We  find 
him  drawing  the  same  pointed  distinction  between  the 
Russian  and  the  German  prisoners  taken,  as  Alexander 
made  between  Asiatic  and  Grecian  prisoners.  These  Gre- 
cian prisoners  the  Macedonian  prince  reproached  as  guilty 
of  treason  against  the  proclaimed  statute  of  collective  Hel- 
las, whereby  he  had  been  declared  general  and  the  Persian 
king  a  pubuc  enemy.  ^ 

'  ArrUiii  L  16, 10 ;  1.  89,  0,  About  gerode,    a   Geman    oiBcor    in  the 

the  Cbeoian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Bussian  service,— with  his  aide-de- 

Tictory  of  the  Granikus— Svouc  ti  oamp  a  native  Bussian,  Narishkin, 

a6T<bv  al^aXu>TOUC   iXa^i,   xO'iTooc  ^became  prisoner   of  the  French. 

S4  diQ9ac   cv  K^tatci   tU  MaxtSoviocv  He    was    brought  to    Napoleon— 

dieiictfji'|;tv  ipydCce^at,  Sti  icapdc  Ti  *<At  the  sight  of  that  German  gen- 

xotv^  So^avra  TOK'£XXr^otv/£X.XT]Ytc  eral,    all    the    secret   resentments 

Svttc,  tvavTta  T^  *EXXd£i  uictp  tu>v  of  Napoleon   took   fire.  'Who  are 

f)apPdpu>v  ifidyovTo.  Also  ill.  2S,  16,  you   (he  exclaimed)?  a  man  with- 

about  the  Grecian  soldiers  serving  out  country  1   When  I  was  at  war 

with  the  Persians,  and  made  pris-  with  the  Austrians,   I  found  you 

oners   in   Hyrkania— 'A6ixtiv   ydp  in  their  ranks.  Austria  has  become 

fitjaXoi  (said  Alexander)  touc  ops-  my   ally,    and    you   have    entered 

Tiuofftivouc  tvavxla  t^  *EXX«8i  nop  a  into    the    Bussian    service.     Tou 

TOi?  pOEp[)dpoic  icapa  ti  ddyfisTa  xtibv  have  been  one  of  the  warmest  in- 

*£XXi^vu>7.  stigators  of  the  present  war.  Never- 

Toward  the  end  of  October  1812,  theless,   you   are    a  natire  of  the 

near    Moscow,     General    Winsin-  Confederation   of  the  Bhine:   you 
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Hellas,  as  a  political  aggregate,  has  now  ceased  to 
exist,  except  in  so  far  as  Alexander  employs  the  Greece  an 
name  for  his  own  purposes.  Its  component  appendage, 
members  are  annexed  as  appendages,  doubtless  able  append 
of  considerable  value,  to  the  Macedonian  king-  dage,  to 
dom.  Fourteen  years  before  Alexander's  ac-  ^*®«'^<>°»»' 
cession,  Demosthenes,  while  instigating  the  Athenians  to 
uphold  Olynthus  against  Philip,  had  told  themi — ^The 
Macedonian  power,  considered  as  an  appendage,  is  of  no 
mean  value;  but  by  itself,  it  is  weak  and  full  of  embarrass- 
ments." Inverting  the  position  of  the  parties,  these  words 
represent  exactlv  what  Greece  herselt  had  become,  in  re- 
ference to  Macedonia  and  Persia,  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der's accession.  Had  the  Persians  played  their  game  with 
tolerable  prudence  and  vigour,  his  success  wouldhave  been 
measured  by  the  degree  to  which  he  could  appropriate 
Grecian  force  to  himself,  and  withhold  it  frott  nis  enemy. 

Alexander's  memorable  and  illustrious  manifestations, 
on  which  we  are  now  entering,  are  those,  not  of  Extraordi- 
the  ruler  or  politician,  but  of  the  general  and  D»r7  miii- 
the  soldier.  Li  this  character  his  appearance  toJStV*i2d ' 
forms  a  sort  of  historical  epoch.  It  is  not  mere-  oitpaoity  of 
ly  in  soldierlike  qualities — in  the  most  forward  ^•**°**'" 
and  even  adventurous  bravery — in  indefatigable  personal 
activity,  and  in  endurance  as  to  hardship  and  fatigue, — 
that  he  stands  preeminent;  though  these  qualities  alone, 
when  found  in  a  king,  act  so  powerfidly  on  those  under  his 
command,  that  they  suffice  to  produce  great  achievements, 
even  when  combined  with  generalship  not  surpassing 
the  average  of  his  age.  But  in  generalship,  Alexander 
was  yet  more  above  tne  level  of  his  contemporaries.    His 

are   my  tubjeet,    Tou  are  not  an  be  was  liberated  by  the  Oosiaoks 

ordinary  enemy:  you  are  a  rebel:  daring   hie   pateage    into  France: 

I  hare  a  right  to  bring  you  to  trial,  bat  the  language  of  Napoleon  bx- 

Oen$    d^armetf    eeiie    this   man  I*  presses  Just   the   same   sentiment 

Then  addressing  the  aide-de-camp  as  that  of  Alexander  towards  the 

of  Winsingerode,  Napoleon  said,  captiTC  Greeks. 

<As   for  yoa,   Count  Narishkin,  I  *  Demosth.    Olynth.     li.     p.    14. 

hare  nothing  to  reproach  yon  with :  *OXu>c  ^kkt  -yAp  f)  MaxtSo^iXT)  6uvo[)«,t; 

yon  are  a  Russian,  yon  are  doing  xal  dpx?)  iv(ji4v  lepooOi^xTjc  )&ipti 

your  duty.'"    (8«gar*s  Aoeoant  of  ioxl  ti<  o6  a|&ixpa,  olov  On^p^s  noQ* 

the  Campaign  in  Bnssia,  book  iz.  &)&tv  c«i   TtfiioOcou  rpoc    'OXuvOlouc 

ch.  Ti.  p.  188.)  ....   aiixri   ^k   xa9'    autiQv   doOsv^c 

These    threats    against   Winsin-  xal  noXXtbv  xaxwv  taxi  fAC9Til}. 
gerode  were  not  realised,  because 
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Btrategio  oombinations,  his  employment  of  different  descrip- 
tions of  force  conspiring  towards  one  end,  his  long-sighted 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  campaigns,  lus  constant  fore- 
sight and  resource  against  new  dimculties,  together  with 
rapidity  of  movement  eyen  in  the  worst  country — all  on  a 
scale  of  prodigious  magnitude — are  without  parallel  in 
ancient  history.  They  carry  the  art  of  systematic  and 
scientific  warfare  to  a  degree  of  efficiency,  such  as  even 
successors  trained  in  his  school  were  unable  to  keep  up 
unimpaired. 

We  must  recollect  however  that  Alexander  found  the 
Ohan  «  Macedonian  military  system  built  up  by  Philip, 
Oreoian'  ^  and  had  only  to  apply  and  enlarge  it.  As  trans- 
^^6*^6  t  ™^^®^  *®  ^^°^»  ^*  embodied  the  accumulated  re- 
M/oontTi-  suit  and  matured  fruit  of  a  series  of  successiYe 
l^^^ory  to  improvements,  applied  by  Grecian  tacticians  to 
orgaaiza^  the  primitive  Hellenic  arrangements.  During 
M*"  d'  *^®  sixty  years  before  the  accession  of  Alexan- 
der, the  art  of  war  had  been  conspicuously  pro- 
gressive—to  the  sad  detriment  of  Grecian  political  freedom. 
^Everything  around  us  (says  Demosthenes  addressing  the 
people  of  Athens  in  342  b.c.)  has  been  in  advance  for  some 
years  past — nothing  is  like  what  it  was  formerly — ^but  no- 
where is  the  alteration  and  enlargement  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  affairs  of  war.  Formerly,  the  Lacedasmonians 
as  well  as  other  Greeks  did  nothing  more  than  invade  each 
other's  territory,  during  the  four  or  five  summer  months, 
with  their  native  force  of  citizen  hoplites:  in  winter  they 
stayed  at  home.  But  now  we  see  Philip  in  constant  action, 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  attacking  all  around  him,  not 
merely  with  Macedonian  hoplites,  but  with  cavalry,  light 
infantry,  bowmen,  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  siege 
batteries." » 

I  have  in  several  preceding  chapters  dwelt  upon  this 
progressive  change  in  the  character  of  Grecian  soldiership. 
At  Athens,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  burg- 
hers had  become  averse  to  hard  and  active  mUitary  ser- 
vice. The  use  of  arms  had  passed  mainly  to  professional 
soldiers,  who,  without  any  feeling  of  citizenship,  served 
wherever  good  pay  was  offered,  and  became  immensely 

I  Deraosth.    Pbilipp.    iii.   p.  128,     said    by   the   oratori   not    atrietl/ 
124;  compare  Olynth.  ii.   p.  22.    I     adhering  to  his  words, 
give  here  the  substance  of  what  if. 
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xnnliiplied,  to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  Grecian  society,  i 
Many  of  these  mercenaries  were  lightl;^  armed — peltasts 
served  in  combination  with  the  hoplites.>  IphikratSs 
ffreatly  improved  and  partly  re-armed  the  peltasts ;  whom 
he  employed  oonjomtly  with  hoplites  so  effectively  as  to 
astonish  his  contemporaries. >  TTib  innovation  was  farther 
developed  by  the  great  militarv  genius  of  Epaminondas; 
who  not  only  made  infantry  and  cavalry,  light-armed  and 
heavy-armed,  conspire  to  one  scheme  of  operations,  but 
also  oomi>letely  altered  the  received  principles  of  battle- 
mancBUvring,  by  concentratinff  an  irresistible  force  of  attack 
on  one  point  of  iAxe  enemy's  fine,  and  keeping  the  rest  of 
his  own  line  more  on  the  defensive.  Besides  these  import- 
ant improvements,  reafised  by  generals  in  actual  practice, 
inteUigent  officers  like  Xenophon  embodied  the  results  of 
their  mifitary  experience  in  valuable  published  criticisms.^ 
Such  were  the  lessons  which  the  Macedonian  Phifip  learnt 
and  applied  to  the  enslavement  of  those  Ghreeks,  especially 


*  IsotefttAf,  in  ••T«rftl  of  bit  dii- 
•onnet,  not«i  tb*  gr»da»l  ineroM* 
of  these  mexoenarlefl— men  without 
regular  means  of  snbslstenoe,  or 
fixed  resldenoe,  or  cItIo  obliga- 
tions. Or.  iT.  (Panegyr.),  s.  IM; 
Or.  T.  (Philippns),  s.  119-149;  Or. 
Tiii.  (Be  Pace),  s.  81-66. 

•  Xenoph.  Magist.  Eqnit.  ix.  4. 
0I8a  ft*  if  <b  xal  Aaxt8ai(&ovloK  t6 
Itsic%x6v  dp^d(i.cvo>  c68oxt(itiv,  Htl 
(ivoQ«  Ixxiac  icpooiXaPov*  xal  hi  TaK 
&XXaK  ic6Xt9i  Kavta^ou  tot  6svmA 
6p<i>  c&8oxi|jLOuvTai. 

Compare  Demosth.  Pbilippio.  i.  p. 
46;  Xenoph.  Hellenic.  It.  4,  14; 
laokrat^s,  Oiat.  rii.  (Areopagit.), 
a.  99. 

■  For  an  explanation  of  the  im- 
prOTOd  arming  of  peltasts  intro* 
dnced  bj  IpbikratdS|  see  Obap. 
IiXXV.  of  this  History.  Bespeot- 
ing  tbeseimproTementSi  the  state- 
ments both  of  Diodorus  (xr.  44) 
and  of  Nepos  are  obscure.  HM. 
Biistow  and  Kochly  (in  their  ralu- 
ablework,  Oeachichte  desOrieebi* 
sob  en  Kriegtwesens,  Aaran,  1869, 
B.  ii.  p.  164)  hare  interpreted  the 


statements  In  a  sense  to  which  I 
oannot  subscribe.  They  think  that 
Iphikratfts  altered  not  only  the 
arming  of  peltasts,  but  also  that 
of  hoplites ;  a  supposition,  which 
I  see  nothing  to  justify. 

*  Besides  the  many  scattered  re- 
marks in  the  Anabasis,  the  Cyro- 
padia  is  full  of  discussion  and 
criticism  on  military  phenomena. 
It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent 
Xenophon  had  present  to  his  mind 
all  the  exigences  of  war,  and  the 
different  ways  of  meeting  them. 
Bee  as  an  example,  Gyropsd.  tI. 
9;  ii.  1. 

The  work  on  sieges,  by  Aneas 
(Poliorketica),  is  certainly  anterior 
to  the  military  improTcments  of 
Philip  of  Maoedon;  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  See 
the  preface  to  it  by  Bftstow  and 
Kdchly,  p.  8,  in  their  edition  of 
Die  Griechischen  Kriegsschriftstel- 
ler,  Leips.  186S.  In  this  work,  al- 
lusion is  made  to  scTcral  others, 
now   lost,   by  the   same  author  — 

n3p«9XtUa9TiXV)     plpXo?,       IloplffTlXt) 

f)i{)Xoc,  2-paTOi:t8toTixiQ,  Ac. 
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of  the  ThebaaBi  from  whom  they  were  deiiyed.  In  his 
youth,  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes^  he  had  probably  conversed 
with  Epaminondas,  and  must  certainly  haye  become  fami> 
liar  wiui  the  Theban  military  arrangements.  He  had  every 
motive,  not  merely  from  ambition  of  conquest,  but  even 
from  the  necessities  of  defence,  to  turn  them  to  account; 
and  he  brought  to  the  task  military  ffenius  and  aptitude  of 
the  highest  order.  In  arms,  in  evolutions,  in  engines,  in 
regimenting,  in  war-office  arrangements,  he  introduced 
important  novelties;  bequeathing  to  his  successors  the 
Macedonian  military  system,  which,  with  improvements  by 
his  son,  lasted  until  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  £.ome, 
near  two  centuries  afterwards. 

The  military  force  of  Macedonia,  in  the  times  anterior 
Maoedon-  ^  Philip,  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  that 
ianmiiitMry  of  Thessaly,  in  a  well-armed  and  well -mounted 
before '^^  cavalry,  formed  from  the  substantial  proprietors 
Philip.  of  the  country — and  in  a  numerous  assemblage 

fira^or.''*  of  peltasts  or  light  infantry  (somewhat  analo- 
vairy:  poor  gous  to  the  Thessalian  Penests):  these  latter 
infantrj.  -^ero  the  rural  population,  shepherds  or  culti- 
vators, who  tended  sheep  and  cattle,  or  tilled  the  earth, 
among  the  spacious  mountains  and  valleys  of  Upper 
Macedonia.  The  Grecian  towns  near  the  coast,  and  the 
few  Macedonian  towns  in  the  interior,  had  citizen-hoplites 
better  armed;  but  foot  service  was  not  in  honour  amon^ 
the  natives,  and  the  Macedonian  infantry  in  their  genenJ 
character  were  hardly  more  than  a  rabble.  At  the  period 
of  Philip's  accession,  they  were  armed  with  nothing  oetter 
than  rusty  swords  and  wicker  shields,  noway  sufficient  to 
make  head  against  the  inroads  of  their  Thracian  and 
Illyrian  neighbours;  before  whom  they  were  constantly 
compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  up  to  the  mountains.  ^  Their 
con<ution  was  that  of  poor  nerdsmen,  half-naked  or  covered 

'  Bee    the    striking   speech   ad-  rt  xal  TpifiaXXoic  xai  toT^   6|i.cpoi< 

dressed  bj  Alexander  to  the  dis-  6paHl}  x^'M-^^oc  (fciv  {»(ilv  drri  run 

contented  Macedonian  soldiers,  a  Si^Ospwv  ^optW  i8u>xt,  xaTrjays  H 

few  months   before  his  death,   at  i«  tujv  6pu>v  tc  ti  its6ia,  «SiO|i.a)rooc 

Opls  or  Snsa  (Arrian,  ril.  9).  xtt-caatriOa^  toI<  npoa/fupotc  Tii>v  pap- 

.^.  .  .  OiXiicicoc    yip    icapaXa3u>v  f)dipCDV|  u><  (ivj  xu>p*^o>v  It*  djupoxrjTi 

6|i.ac  ftXavi^Tfltc  xei  die6pouc,  tv  6i«pW-  icivTtooyrac  jtiXXov  ^  t^  oU«la  api-f 

paiQ  -so'jc  ffoXXouc  vt|xov?ac  dvd  xi  ott>Ctadai  .... 

6pi)   ffpoPaxa    oaT&  6X178,  xai  Ontp  In  the  version  of  the  same  speech 

•coOtiov  xfltxwc  |Aaxop.ivoo«  'UXopioi«  giren   bj  Cnrtius   (x.  10,   23),  we 
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only  with  hides,  and  eating  from  wooden  platters;  not 
much  different  from  that  of  the  population  of  Upper 
Macedonia  three  centuries  before,  when  first  yisited  by 
Perdikkas  the  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when 
the  wife  of  the  native  prince  baked  bread  with  her  own 
hands.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Macedonian  infant- 
ry was  thus  indifferent,  the  cavalry  of  the  country  was 
excellent,  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  the  war 
carried  on  by  Sparta  against  Olynthus  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards.  ^  These  horsemen,  like  the  Thessalians, 
charged  in  compact  order,  carrying  as  their  priucipal  weap- 
on of  offence,  not  javelins  to  be  hurled,  but  the  short 
thrusting-pike  for  close  combat. 

Thus  defective  was  the  military  organization  which 
Philip  found.    Under  his  auspices  it  was  cast  Phnfp  re. 
altogether  anew.  The  poor  and  hardy  Landwehr  arms  and 
of  Macedonia,  constantly  on  the  defensive  against  Jes^  J?  J°** 
predatory  neighbours,  formed  an  excellent  ma-  infantry, 
terial  for  soldiers,  and  proved  not  intractable  JidoniMT" 
to  the  innovations  of  a  warlike  prince.    They  pike  or 
were  placed  under  constant  training  in  the  re-  ■*'*"»• 

fular  rank  and  file  of  heavy  infantry:  they  were  moreover 
rought  to  adopt  a  new  description  of  arm,  not  only  in 
itself  very  difScnlt  to  manage,  but  also  comparatively 
useless  to  the  soldier  when  fignting  sinfflehanded,  and  only 
available  by  a  body  of  men  in  close  order,  trained  to  move 
or  stand  together.  The  new  weapon,  of  which  we  first 
hear  the  name  in  the  army  of  Philip,  was  the  sarissa — the 
Macedonian  pike  or  lance.  The  sarissa  was  used  both  by 
the  infantry  of  his  phalanx,  and  by  particular  regiments 
of  his  cavalry;  in  both  cases  it  was  long,  though  that  of 
the  phalanx  was  much  the  longer  of  the  two.  The  regiments 
of  cavalry  called  Sarissophori  or  Lancers  were  a  sort  of 
light-horse,  carrying  a  long  lance,  and  distinguished  from 
the  heavier  cavalry  intended  for  the  shock  of  hand  combat, 
who  carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike.    The  sarissa  of  this 

find,  "Modo  sub  Philippo  seminn-  army  of  Brasidas   and  Perdikkai, 

dia,   amicnla  ex  parpax&   sordent,  where    the   Macedonian   foot   are 

aamm  et  argentnm  ocali  ferre  non  described  aa  &XXoc  8|aiXoc  xibv  ^ap- 

possant:  lignea  enim  Taaa  deside-  f)ipu)v  koXuc. 

rant,    et  ex  eratibus  acuta  rubigi-  '  Herodot.  yiii.  187. 

nemqne  gladioram,'^  Ac.  *  Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Xenoph.  Hel- 

Compare   the    description   given  len.  v.  3,  40>43. 
by    ThuoydidAs,    iv.   124,    of    the 
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cavalry  may  Haye  been  fourteen  feet  in  length,  aa  long  aa 
the  Gossack  pike  now  is;  that  of  the  infantry  in  phalanx 
was  not  less  wan  twenty-one  feet  long.  This  dimension  is 
so  prodiffious  and  so  unwieldy,  that  we  should  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  if  it  did  not  come  attested  by  the  distinct  assertion 
of  an  historian  like  Polybius. 

The  extraordinary  reach  of  the  sarissa  or  pike  consti- 
Mftoedon-  tuted  the  prominent  attribute  and  H>rce  of  the 
ian phalanx  Macedonian  phalanx.  The  i)halangites  were 
^^ed  and  drawn  up  in  files  generally  of  sixteen  deep,  each 
arrayad.  called  a  liochus;  with  an  interval  of  three  feet 
between  each  two  soldiers  from  front  to  rear.  In  front  stood 
the  lochage,  a  man  of  superior  strength,  and  of  tried  mili- 
tary experience.  The  second  and  third  men  in  the  file,  as 
well  as  the  rearmost  man  who  brought  up  the  whole,  were 
also  picked  soldiers,  receiving  larger  pay  than  the  rest. 
Now  the  sarissa,  when  in  horizontal  position,  was  held  with 
both  hands  (distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  pike  of 
the  Grecian  hoplite,  which  occupied  only  one  hand,  the  other 
being  required  for  the  shield),  and  so  held  that  it  projected 
fifteen  feet  before  the  body  of  the  pikeman;  while  the  hin- 
der portion  of  six  feet  was  so  weighted  as  to  make  the 
pressure  convenient  in  such  division.  Hence,  the  sarissa 
of  the  man  standing  second  in  the  file,  projected  twelve 
feet  beyoud  the  front  rank;  that  of  the  third  man,  nine 
feet;  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ranks  respectively  six 
feet  and  three  feet.  There  was  thus  presented  a  quintuple 
series  of  pikes  by  each  file  to  meet  an  advancing  enemy. 
Of  these  five,  the  three  first  would  be  decidedly  of  greater 
projection,  and  even  the  fourth  of  not  less  projection,  than 
the  pikes  of  Grecian  hoplites  coming  up  as  enemies  to  the 
charge.  The  ranks  behmd  the  fifth,  wnile  serving  to  sus- 
tain and  press  onward  the  front,  did  not  carry  the  sarissa 
in  a  horizontal  position,  but  slanted  it  over  the  shoulders 
of  those  before  them,  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  any  dai*ts 
or  arrows  which  might  be  shot  over  head  from  the  rear 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  i 

The  phalauffite  (soldier  of  the  phalanx)  was  farther 
It  was  ori-  provided  with  a  short  sword,  a  circular  shield 
dMtined  to  °^  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  a 
contend        breast-piece,  leggings,  and  a  kausia  or  broad- 

>  Respecting   the  length  of  the  pike   of  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
see  Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 
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brimmed  hat  — the  head-covering  common  in  the  »g»iiiit  the 
Macedonian  army.  But  the  long  pikes  were  in  ^"f/j^^ 
truth  the  main  weapons  of  defence  as  well  as  of  orgaaised^ 
offence.  They  were  destined  to  contend  against  ^J  Bpani- 
the  diar^e  of  Grecian  hoplites  with  the  one-  ^^^  **' 
handed  pike  and  heavy  shield;  especially  against  the  most 
formidable  manifestation  of  that  force,  the  deep  Thehan 
eolumn  organised  bv  Epaminondas.  This  was  what  Philip 
had  to  deiJ  withy  at  nis  accession,  as  the  irresistible  infantry 
of  Greece,  bearing  down  every  thing  before  it  by  thrust 
of  pike  and  propulsion  of  shield.  He  provided  the  means 
of  vanquishing  it^  by  training  his  poor  Macedonian  infantry 
to  the  systematic  use  of  the  long  two-handed  pike.  The 
Theban  column,  charging  a  phalanx  so  armed,  found  them- 
selves unable  to  break  into  the  array  of  protended  pikes, 
or  to  come  to  push  of  shield.  We  are  told  that  at  the  battle 
of  Chceroneia,  the  front  rank  Theban  soldiers,  the  chosen 
men  of  the  city,  all  perished  on  the  ground;  and  this  is  not 
wonderful,  when  we  conceive  them  as  rushing,  by  their  own 
courage  as  well  as  by  the  pressure  upon  them  from  behind, 
upon  a  wall  of  pikes  double  the  length  of  their  own.  We 
must  look  at  Philip's  phalanx  with  reference  to  the  ene- 
mies before  him,  not  with  reference  to  the  later  Boman 
organization,  which  Polybius  brings  into  comparison.  It 
answered  perfectly  the  purposes  of  Philip,  who  wanted  it 
mainly  to  stand  the  shock  in  front,  thus  overpowering 
Grecian  hoplites  in  their  own  mode  of  attack,  ifow  Poly- 
bius informs  us,  that  the  phalanx  was  never  once  beaten, 
in  front  and  on  ground  suitable  for  it;  and  wherever  the 

f  round  was  fit  for  hoplites,  it  was  also  fit  for  the  phalanx. 
he  inconveniences  of  Philip's  array,  and  of  the  long  pikes, 
arose  from  the  incapacity  of  the  phalanx  to  change  its  front 
or  keep  its  order  on  unequal  ground;  but  such  mconveni- 
ences  were  hardly  less  felt  by  Grecian  hoplites.  ^ 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  denominated  the  Pezetsni' 
or  Foot  Companions  of  the  King,  comprised  the  ^^-j^^n^ 
general  body  of  native  infantrv,  as  distinguished  and  diri- 
from  special  corps  d'armie.  The  largest  division  ■*<>""  ®' 

*  The  impression  of  admiration,  bins  (Polybius,  Fragm.  zzix.  6,  U; 

and  even  terror,  with  which  the  liiry,  xliv.  49). 

Boman  general  Paulas  Emilias  was  *  Harpokration  and  Photlni,  r. 

aeixed,  on  first  seeing  the  Macedo-  IlcCiTaipoijDemost.  Olynth.ii.p.SS; 

nian   phalanx    in   battle   array  at  Arrian,  ir.  23,   1.     tcuv  KsUxailpa)  / 

Pydna— has  been  recorded  by  Poly-  «aXou)iivu>vta«Td^ct<,andii.28,S,ae. 
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«h''**\*"*  of  it  which  we  find  mentioned  under  Alexander, 
wmed^'  ftod  which  appears  under  the  command  of  a 
Intently.  general  of  division,  is  called  a  Taxis.  How 
many  of  these  Taxeis  there  were  in  all,  we  do  not  know; 
the  original  Asiatic  army  of  Alexander  (apart  from  what 
he  left  at  home^  included  six  of  them,  coinciding  apparently 
with  the  provmcial  allotments  of  the  country:  Orests, 
LynkestiB,  Elimiot®,  T^phei,  &c.i  The  writers  on 
tactics  give  us  a  systematic  scale  of  distribution  (ascending 
from  the  lowest  unit,  the  Lochus  of  sixteen  men,  by  suc- 
cessive multiples  of  two,  up  to  the  quadruple  phalanx  of 
16,384  men)  as  pervading  the  Macedonian  army.  Amon^ 
these  divisions,  that  which  stands  out  as  most  fundamental 
and  constant,  is  the  Syntagma,  which  contained  sixteen 
Lochi.  Forming  thus  a  square  of  sixteen  men  in  front 
and  depth,  or  256  men,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  distinct 
aggregate  or  permanent  battalion,  having  attached  to  it  four 
supernumeraries,  an  ensign,  a  rear-man,  a  herald,  and  an 
attendant  or  orderly.  >  Two  of  these  Syntagmas  composed 
a  body  of  512  men,  called  a  Pentakosiarchy,  which  in  Phi- 
lip's time  is  said  to  have  been  the  ordinary  regiment,  act- 
ing together  under  a  separate  command;  but  several  of 
these  were  doubled  by  Alexander  when  he  reorganized  his 
army  at  Snsa,'  so  as  to  form  regiments  of  1024  men,  each 
under  his  Chiliarch,  and  each  comprising  four  Syntagmas 

Binoe  we  know  from  Demotthenfti  to  n  aeleot  f«w,  wns  hj  degrcet 

that  the  pesetaridnte  from  the  time  extended  to  the  oorpt  generally, 
of  Philip,  it  it  prohable  that  the         >  Arrian,  L  U,  8;  lii.  16,  19;  Dio. 

passage  of  AnaximenAs  (ae  cited  dor.  xvii.  67.    Compare  the  note  of 

byHarpokration  and  Photiu8)which  Bchmieder  on  the  abore  passage  of 

refers  them  to  Alexander,  has  as-  Arrian;  also  Broysen,  Oeeohicbte 

CTibed  to  the  sonwhat  really  belongs  Alexanders  des  Grossen,  p.  93,  M, 

to  the  father.  The  term  iTalpoi,  in  and  the  elaborate  note  of  Matsell 

reference  to  the  kings  of  Macedo-  on  Oartins,  t.  9,  8.  p.  400. 
nia,  first  appears  in  Flataroh,  Pelo-        The  passage  of  Arrian   (hit  do* 

pidas,  97,  In  reference  to  Ptolemy,  scrip  lion  of  Alexander's   army  ar* 

before  the  time  of  Philip :  see  Otto  rayed  at  the  Oranikns)  is  oonfused, 

Abel,MakedonienTorK8nlgPhilip,  and  seems  erroneons  in  some  words 

p.  199  (the  passage  of  ^lian  referred  of  the  text ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to 

to  by  him  seems  of  little  moment).  Justify  the  supposition  of  six  taxeis 

The  term  Oompanions  or  Comrades  of  pezeteri  in  Alexander's  phalanx 

had  under  Philip  a  meaning  purely  on  that  day.  There  seem  also  to  be 

military,  designating  foreigners  as  six  taxeis  at  ArbMa  (iii.  11,  16). 
well  as  Macedonians  serving  in  his        *  Arrian,   Tactio.   c.   10;   JEIian» 

army:  see  Theopompus,  Frag.  249.  Tactio.  c.  9. 
The    term,  originally  applied  only         »  Curtins,  t.  9,  8. 
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All  tluB  systematic  distribution  of  the  Macedonian  military 
force  when  at  home,  appears  to  have  been  arranged  by  the 
genius  of  Philip.  On  actual  forei^  service,  no  numerical 
precision  could  be  observed;  a  regiment  or  a  division  could 
not  always  contain  the  same  fixed  number  of  men.  But  as 
to  the  array,  a  depth  of  sixteen,  for  the  files  of  the  phalan- 
gites, appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  importuit  and 
characteristic,  1  perhaps  essential  to  impart  a  feeling  of 
confidence  to  the  troops.  It  was  a  depth  much  greater 
than  was  common  with  Qrecian  hoplites,  and  never  sur- 
passed by  any  Greeks  except  the  Thebans. 

But  the  phalanx,  though  an  essential  item,  was  yet 
only  one  among  many,  in  the  varied  military  or-  x<ight  in- 
ganization  introduced  by  Philip.   It  was  neither  fantry  of 
intended,  nor  fit,  to  act  alone ;  being  clumsy  in  HypaJt*^ 
changing  front  to  protect  itseK  either  in  flank  pistn,  or 
or  rear,  and  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  uneven  ^"*'**- 
ground.    There  was  another  description  of  infantry  orga- 
nized by  Philip  called  the  Hypaspists — shield-bearers  or 
Guards; 2  originally  few  in  number,  and  employed  for  per- 
sonal defence  of  the  prince — ^but   afterwards    enlarged 
into  several  distinct  corps  d'armde.    These  Hypaspists  or 
Guards  were  light  infantry  of  the  line ;  3  they  were  hoplites, 
keeping  regular  array  and  intended  for  close  combat,  but 
more  light^  armed,  and  more  fit  for  diversities  of  circum- 
stance and  position  than  the  phalanx.  They  seem  to  have 
fought  with  the   one-handed  pike  and  shield,  like  the 
Greeks;   and  not  to  have  carried  the  two-handed  phalan- 
gite  pike  or  sarissa.    They  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate 
place  between  the  heavy  infantry  of  the  phalanx  properly 
so    called^and  the  peltasts  and  light  troops  generally. 
Alexander  in  his  later  campaigns  had  them  distributed  into 
Chiliarchies  (how  the  distribution  stood  earlier,  we  have 

■  This  la  to  be  aeenin  the  arrange-  rii.  11,  6.  yli.  88,  i— S). 

vnentt  made  by  Alexander  a  abort  «  The  proper  meaning  of  6)cei9iei- 

time  before  hit  death,  when  he  in-  ^^^\^  aa  guards  or  personia  attend- 

corporated  Macedonian  and  Pereian  ante    on   the   prince,    appears   in 

soldiers  in  the  same  lochns;  the  Arrian,  i.  6,  8;  rii.  8,  6. 

normal    depth   of  sixteen  was  re-  Neoptolemns,a8dpxtoieaaitiaTf)cto 

tained;  all  the  front  ranks  or  pri-  Alexander,  carried  the  shield  and 

Til«««d    men  being  Macedonians,  lanoe  of  the  latter  on  formal  oooa- 

The  Macedonians  were  much  hurt  .jons  CFltttaroh,  Eumends,  1). 

at  aeeing  their  native  regimental  .  ^^       ^  ^   3   ^    ^  ^  ^ 
BTTAj  Bhared  with  Asiatics  (Arrian, 

2  02 
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no  distinet  information),  at  least  three  in  nTunbor,  and 
probably  more.  ^  We  find  tbem  employed  by  him  in  for- 
ward and  aggresaiye  morementa ;  first  his  light  troops  and 
cavalry  begin  the  attack;  next  the  hypaspists  come  to  fol- 
low it  up;  lastly,  the  phalanx  ia  brought  up  to  snpport 
them,  xhe  hypaspiats  are  used  also  for  aaawlt  of  w^ed 
places,  and  for  rapid  night  marches.  >  What  was  the  total 
number  of  them  we  do  not  know.' 

Besides  the  phalanx,  and  the  hypasnists  or  Ghiards. 
Light  the  Macedonian  army,  as  employed  by  Philip 

troops  and  Alexander,  included  a  numerous  assemblage 

mostly  ^^  of  desultory  or  irregular  troops,  partly  native 
foreignm.  Macedonians,  partly  foreigners,  Thracians,  P«o- 
nians,  &c.  They  were  of  different  descriptions ;  peltasts, 
darters,  and  bowmen.  The  best  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  the  Agrianes,  a  P»onian  tribe  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  javelin.  All  of  them  were  kept  in  vigorous  moyement 
by  Alexander,  on  the  flanks  and  in  front  of  his  heavy  i&- 
fantry,  or  intermingled  with  his  cavalry, — ^as  well  as  for 
pursuit  after  the  enemy  was  defeated. 

Lastly,  the  cavalry  in  Alexander's  army  was  also 
Mac*don-  admirable — at  least  equal,  and  seemingly  even 
ian  caTsiry  superior  in  efficiency,  to  his  best  infantry. «  I 
ceiienoel-  h&ve  already  mentioned  that  cavalry  was  the 
how  ragi-  choice  native  force  of  Macedonia,  loner  before 
msBted.  ^j^^  reign  of  Philip;  by  whom  it  had  neon  ex- 
tended and  improved.*  The  heavy  cavalry,  wholly  or 
chiefly  composed  of  native  Macedonians,  was  known  by 
the  denomination  of  the  Companions.  There  was  besides 
a  new  and  lighter  variety  of  cavalry,  apparently  introduced 

■  Aniftn,  It.  80,  11 ;  r.  S3,  11.  tlnue  exercitils  parti,"  ae. 

*  Airian,  ii.  90,  6;  ii.  33,  6;  UL        •  We  are  told  that  Philip,  after 
18,  8.  his  expedition  against  th«  Scythi- 

'  Droysen  and  Bchnieder  give  the  ans  about  three  years  hafore  hit 

number  of  hypaspisttinAlezander's  desth,  exacted  and  sent  into  Blace- 

army  at  Issue,  as  6000.    That  this  donia    20,000    ohosen    mares ,     is 

opinion  rests  on  no  sufficient  eri-  order  to  improre  the  bread  of  Ma- 

dence,  has  been  shown  by  Matsell  oedonian  horses.    The  regal  haras 

(ad  Onrtium,  ▼.  3,  8.  p.  899).     But  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fella 

that  the  number  of  hypuspiata  left  (Justin,  ix.  Sf  Strabo,  xtL  p.  T62, 

by  Philip    at  his  death  was  6000  in   which   passage   of  Strabo,   the 

seems  not  improbable.  dtiaiU  apply  to  the  karat  of  Seleu- 

•  See  Arrian,  v.  Ii,  1;  t.  16,  4;  kus   Nikator   at  Apameia,    not    to 
Curtius,  Ti.  »,  as.    -Equitatui,  op-  that  of  Philip  at  Pella). 
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by  Philip,  and  called  the  Barissophori,  or  Lancers,  used 
like  Cossacks  for  advanced  posts  or  scouring  the  eoaiitry. 
The  Barissa  which  thev  carried  was  probably  much  shorter 
than  that  of  the  phiJanx;  but  it  was  long,  if  compared 
with  the  zyston  or  thmsting-pike  used  by  the  hear^  cavalry 
for  the  shock  of  close  combat.  Arrian,  in  describing  the 
army  of  Alexander  at  Arb^la,  enumerates  eight  distinct 
squadrons  of  this  heavy  cavalry — or  cavalry  of  the  Com- 
panions; but  the  total  number  included  in  the  Macedonian 
army  at  Alexander's  accession,  is  not  known.  Among  the 
squadrons,  several  at  least  (if  not  all)  were  named  after 
particular  towns  or  districts  of  the  country — Bottissa,  Am- 
phipolis,  Apollonia,  AnthemuSi  &c.;>  there  was  one  or 
more,  distinguished  as  the  Royal  Squadron — the  Agdma 
or  leading  body  of  cavalry — at  the  head  of  which  Alexan- 
der generally  charged,  himself  among  the  foremost  of  the 
actual  combatants.^ 

The  distribution  of  the  cavalry  into  sauadrons  was 
that  which  Alexander  found  at  his  accession;  but  he  altered 
it,  when  he  remodelled  the  arrangements  of  his  army  (in 
330  B.O.)  at  Susa,  so  as  to  subdivide  the  squadron  into 
two  Lochi,  and  to  establish  the  Lochus  for  the  elementary 
division  of  cavalry,  as  it  had  always  been  of  infantry.' 
His  reforms  went  thus  to  cut  down  the  primary  body  of 
cavalry  from  the  squadron  to  the  half-squadron  or  Lochus, 
while  they  tended  to  bring  the  infantry  together  into  larger 
bodies — from  cohorts  of  500  each  to  cohorts  of  1000  men 
each. 

Among  the  Hypaspists  or  Guards,  also,  we  find  an 
Agema  or  chosen  cohort  which  was  called  upon  oftener 
than  the  rest  to  begin  the  fight.  A  still  more  select  corps 

*  Arri»B,  1.  i,  8,  9  (wbers  w  alto  It ;  nor  o*n  I  think  it  lafe  to  M- 

find  mentioned  to(»c  kx  Ti]<  £vo)9tv  sume,  ai  they  do,  that  Alexander 

MsMSovlac  tmciaO;  i*  IS}  19;  ii«  *f  carried  over  with  him  to  AuUjuti 

6;  iii.  U,  19.  Aal/ of  the  Macedonian  entire  force. 

Abont  the  IxictU  9api9oo^pot,  aee  *  Anrian,  iii.  11,  11 ;  iii.  13,  1 ;  iii. 

i.  13,  1.  18, 8.   In  the  first  of  these  paasagea, 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  hare  we  hare  Uoti  pcaiXixal  in  the  plural 

been  sixteen  squadrons  of  heavy  (iii.  U,  IS).    It  seems  too  that  the 

oaTalry,  and  eight  squadrons  of  the  different  tXai  alternated  with  each 

Sarissophorl,— each  squadron  from  other  in  the  foremost  position,  or 

180  to  960  men  — as  Biistow   and  ^ftitovia,  for  particular  days  (Ar- 

Kocbly  conceive  (p.  948).  But  there  rian,  i.  14,  9). 

Is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  '  Arrian,  iii.  16,  19. 
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werOi  the  Body- Guards;  a  Bmall  company  of  tried  and 
Th%  talMi  conndential  men,  individually  known  to  Alex- 
Mftoedon-  auder,  always  attached  to  his  person,  and  acting 
^iJSS^'  as  adjutants  or  as  commanders  for  special  senrice. 
Th«  Boyal  These  Body-Ouards  appear  to  have  been  chosen 
^^^  persons  promoted  out  of  the  Boyal  Youths 

or  Pages;  an  institution  first  established  by  Philip,  and 
evincing  the  pains  taken  by  him  to  bring  the  leading 
Macedonians  into  military  organization  as  well  as  into 
dependence  on  his  own  person.  The  Boyal  Youtha,  sons 
of  tiie  chief  persons  throughout  Macedonia,  were  taken 
by  Philip  into  service,  and  kept  in  permanent  residence 
around  him  for  purposes  of  domestic  attendance  and  com- 
panionship. They  maintained  perpetual  guard  of  his  palace, 
alternating  among  themselves  the  nours  of  daily  and  nightly 
watch:  they  received  his  horse  from  the  grooms,  assist^ 
him  to  mount,  and  accompanied  him  if  he  went  to  the 
chase:  they  introduced  persons  who  came  to  solicit  inter- 
views, ana  admitted  his  mistresses  by  night  through  s 
special  door.  They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  down 
to  dinner  with  him,  as  well  as  that  of  never  being  flogged 
except  by  his  special  order.  ^    The  precise  number  of  the 

'  Arrlan,  ir.  18,  1.    '£x  OiXUxou  f onlbua  eqnof,  qnam  rex  aseensnras 

^  49i)  xa0caT7}x6c,  Ttbv  kf  xiXti  Maxt-  etset,  admovebant ;  oomitAbantur- 

Siv«0v  Toiic  icatSoic,  Sooi  ic  f|Ux(av  que  et   Tenantem,   et   in  pivliit, 

ifUipaxiaavTo,  xsToiXiTtffOai  ic  0«pa*  omnibai  artibu  ■tudiomm  llb«»- 

ic«ia>  To3  pa9tXia>C'    Tdi  U  iccpl  t^v  linm    ezoultl.     Pneoipviu    honor 

ftXXY|v  Slaixav  toO  9a}|iaT0«  Siaxovci-  habebatur,  qnod  lioebat  aedeatibu 

«8at  f^aatXcI,  xal  «oi|Mb}i.«vov  ^uXda-  Teioi   onm   rege.     Oastigandi  eoi 

otiv,  to6toi<  iictTirpaicTo*  xal  dicoTt  rerberibni  nnlliut  potesUti  prcter 

4SsXa6voi  psaiXtoc,  Touctieicou<icap&'  Ipsum  erat.    H»o  cohort  Tolnt  le- 

Ttbv  licffOX'l|UD'v  8t^6|itvot  ixtlvoi  icpoa-  minarium  daeum  pn»feotonunqii« 

^7o>  ,    xal    dvipiXov    ouxoi   [iaaiXia  apnd  Macedonas  ftiit:  hinc  habnera 

<t6v    Iltpaixov   xp6rO'i,    xal    t^«   gicl  poster!  reges,  quorum  ■tirpihos  poit 

OiQPf    ciXoTipilac     PaoiXai    xotvwvol  multas    statea  Romani  opea   ade- 

j^ffttv,  Ac.  merunt."  Compare  Ourtiua  t.  8,  43; 

Gartius,  viii.  6, 1.  "Moa  erat  prin-  and  ^lian,  V.  H.  xir.  49. 

eipibna  Macedonum  adultoa  liberoa  Thia  information  ia  intereating, 

rogibua    tradere,    ad    munia   hand  aa  an  illnatration  of  Macedonian 

ffittltum  aerrilibua  miniateriia  ab*  mannera  and  onatomaf  wbioh  are 

horrentla.      Excubabant     aervatia  very  little  known  to  ua.    In  tbe 

noctium   ricibua    proxlml    foribna  laat  houra  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 

ejua  ttdia,  in  qnt,  rex  acquieaoebat.  archy,    after  the  defeat  at  Pydna 

Per  hos   pellicea  introducebantur,  (168  B.C.),  the  pueri  regit  followed 

alio   aditn  qnam  qnem  armati  ob-  the   defeated  king  Peraeua  to  tha 

aidebant.    lidem  acceptos  ab  aga-  aanctnary  at  Samothrace,  and  nerer 
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company  we  do  not  know;  but  it  must  have  been  not 
smaU,  since  fifty  of  these  youths  were  brought  out  from 
Macedonia  at  once  by  Amyntas  to  join  Alexander,  and  to 
l>e  added  to  the  company  at  Babylon.  >  At  the  same  time 
the  mortality  among  tnem  was  probably  considerable; 
since,  in  accompanying  Alexander,  they  endured  even  more 
than  the  prodigious  fatigues  which  he  imposed  upon  him- 
8el£>  The  training  in  this  corps  was  a  preparation  first 
for  becoming  Body-Gnards  of  Alexander, — next,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  great  and  important  military  commands. 
Accordingly,  it  had  been  the  first  stage  of  advancement  to 
most  of  the  Diadochi,  or  great  officers  of  Alexander,  who 
after  his  death  carved  kmgdoms  for  themselves  out  of 
his  conquests. 

It  was  thus  that  the  native  Macedonian  force  was 
enlarged  and  diversified  by  Philip,  including  at  ^^  ^^  ^ 
his  death: — 1.  Thephalanx,  Foot-campanions,  or  »^iiarief 
general  mass  of  heavy  infantry,  drilled  to  the  use  r^5'^ 
of  the  long  two-handed  pike  or  sarissa — 2.  The  TheiiaHan 
Hypaspiste,  or  lighter-armed  corps  of  foot-  J^*^JJ""_ 
guards — 3.  The  companions,  or  heavy  caviJry,  iiTyHans— 
the  ancient  indigenous  force  consisting  of  the  Ji^raoiant, 
more  opulent  or  substantial  Macedonians — 4.  The  ^' 
lighter  cavalry,  lancers,  or  Sarissophori.  With  these  were 
jomed  foreign  auxiliaries  of  great  value.  The  Thessalians, 
whom  Philip  had  partly  subjugated  and  partly  gained  over, 
furnished  him  with  a  body  of  neavy  cavalry  not  inferior  to 
the  native  Macedonian.  From  various  parts  of  Greece  he 
derived  hoplites,  volunteers  taken  into  his  j^y,  armed  with 
the  full-sized  shield  and  one-handed  pike.  From  the  war- 
like tribes  of  Thracians,  Psonians,  Illyrians,  &c.,  whom  he 
had  subdued  around  hun,  he  levied  contingents  of  light 
troops  of  variousde8cription8,peltasts,  bowmei^  darters, &c., 
all  excellent  in  their  way,  ana  eminently  serviceable  to  his 
combinations,  in  conjunction  with  the  heavier  masses.  Last- 
ly, Philip  had  completed  his  military  arrangements  by 

qtiitt«d  him  until  the  moment  when  Euripiddt,  to  be  flogged  (Arietotle, 

h«  saxrendered  himself  to  the  Bo-  Polit.  t.  8,  18). 

mant  (Llry,  xlr.  6).  i  Ourtln*,  t.  6,  43;  Diodor.  xrli. 

An  an  illustration  of  the  tconr-  05. 

ging,  applied  as  a  punishment  to  %  ygif  read  this  about  the  yonth- 

these  young  Macedonians  of  rank,  f^i  Philippus,  brother  of  Lysima- 

eee    the    case     of    Dekamnichus,  ehus  (Gurtius,  yiii.  S,  86). 
Landed  orer  by  king  Archelaus  to 
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organising  what  may  be  called  an  effectiye  siege-traiB  for 
aieges  as  well  as  for  battles;  a  stock  of  projectile  and  batter- 
ing machines,  superior  to  anythinff  at  that  time  extant.  We 
find  this  artUlery  used  by  Alexander  in  the  yery  first  year 
of  his  reign,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Illyrians.  &  Even  m. 
his  most  distant  Indian  marches,  he  either  carried  it  with 
him,  or  had  the  means  of  constructing  new  engines  for  the 
occasion.  There  was  no  part  of  his  military  equipment 
more  essential  to  his  conquests.  The  yictorious  sieges  of 
Alexander  are  among  his  most  memorable  exploits. 

To  all  this  lar^e,  multifarious  and  systematised  array 
^^  .  of  actual  force,  are  to  be  added  the  ciyil  estab- 
wu-offlcet*  Hshments,  the  dep6ts,  magazines  of  arms,  pro- 
^t^p^u?^  yision  for  remounts,  drill  officers  and  adjutants^ 
^     *  &c.,  indispensable  for  maintaining  it  in  constant 

training  and  efficiency.  At  the  time  of  Phitin's  accesaioa^ 
Pella  was  an  unimportant  place  ;>  at  his  deatn,  it  was  not 
only  strong  as  a  fortification  and  place  of  deposit  for  regal 
treasure,  but  also  the  permanent  centre,  war-office,  and 
training  quarters,  of  the  greatest  military  force  then  known. 
The  nmitar^r  registers  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  Macedo* 
nian  discipline  were  preserved  there  until  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy.'  Philip  had  employed  his  life  in  organising  this 
powerful  instrument  of  domimon.  His  revames,  large  as 
they  were,  both  from  mines  and  from  tributary  conquests, 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  work,  so  that  he  had  left  at  his 
decease  a  debt  of  500  talents.  But  his  son  Alexander  found 
the  instrument  ready-made,  with  excellent  officers,  and 
trained  veterans  for  the  front  ranks  of  his  phalanx.* 

This  scientific  organisation  of  military  u>rce,  on  a  large 
Maoedon-  scalc  and  with  all  the  varieties  of  arming  and 
tudo*— **  equipment  made  to  cooperate  for  one  end,  is  the 
purely  great  fact  of  Macedonian  history.  Nothing  of 
miiitar^^  the  Same  kind  and  magnitude  had  ever  before 
pride^Btood  been  seen.  The  Macedonians,  like  Epirots  and 
iieu*or  **  -^tolians,  had  no  other  aptitude  or  marking  qua- 
national  lity  except  those  of  soldiership.  Their  rude  and 
Bflntim«nt.     scattered  tribes  manifest  no  definite  political 

I  Arrian,  i.  6,  17.  mentt  of  Seleukat  Nikator  at  Apa- 

*  BemoBthenAa,  Be  Ooron&,  p.  347.  meia  in  Syria,  and  those  of  Philip 

>  Liry,  xlii.  61;  xlir.  49,  also  the  at  Pella  in  Macedonia. 

oomparlBon  in  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  762,  *  Jnttin,   xi.  6.    About  the  debt 

between    the    military    establish-  of  500  talents  loft  by  Philip,  see 
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institations  and  little  sentiment  of  national  brotherhood; 
their  union  was  mainly  that  of  occasional  fellowship  in  arms 
under  the  king  as  chief.  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas  was 
the  first  to  organise  this  military  union  into  a  system  per- 
manently and  efiBcacionsly  operative,  achieving  by  means 
of  it  conquests  such  as  to  create  in  the  Macedonians  a  common 
pride  of  superiority  in  arms,  which  served  as  substitute  for 
political  institutions  or  nationality.  Such  pride  was  still 
farther  exalted  by  the  really  superhuman  career  of  Alex- 
ander. The  Macedonian  kingdom  was  nothing  but  a  well- 
combined  military  machine,  illustrating  the  irresistible  su* 
periority  of  the  rudest  men,  trained  in  arms  and  conducted 
by  an  able  general,  not  merely  over  undisciplined  multitudes, 
but  also  over  free,  courageous,  and  disciplined  citizenship, 
with  highly  gifted  intelligence. 

During  the  winter  of  335-334  B.C.,  after  the  destruction 
of  Thebes  and  the  return  of  Alexander  from  ^^31^ 
Greece  to  Pella,  his  final  preparations  were     '  ' 
made  for  the  Asiatic  expedition.    The  Mace-  Alexander 
donian  army,  with  the  auxiliary  contingents  J"Tf°"  *• 
destined  for  this  enterprise,  were  brought  to-  tare  for '" 
gether  early  in  the  sprint.    Antipater,  one  of  ^*^^ 
the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  of  Philip,   was  left  m 
appointed  to  act  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia  during  J*®*''®^  •* 
the  king's  absence.    A  military  force,  stated  at 
12,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry,*  was  left  with  him  to 
keep  down  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  resist  aggressions  from 
the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  repress  discontents  at  home. 
Huch  discontents  were  likely  to  be  instigated  by  leading 
Macedonians  or  pretenders  to  the  throne,  especiallv   as 
Alexander  had  no  direct  heir:  and  we  are  told  that  Anti- 
pater and  Parmenio  advised  postponement  of  the  expedi- 
tion until  the  young  king  could  leave  behind  him  an  heir 
of  his  own  lineage.^    Alexander  overruled  these  represen- 
tations, yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  lessen  the  perils  at  home 
by  puttmg  to  death  such  men  as  he  principally  feared  or 
mistrusted,  especially  the  kinsmen  of  Philip's  last  wife 
Kleopatra.'    Of  the  dependent  tribes  around,  the  most 

the  words  of  Alexander,  Arriaii,yii.  '  Biodor.  ztII.  17. 

9,  10.   Diodorufl  afflrma  (xri.  8)  that  *  Biodor.  zrli.  16. 

FhilipU    annual   return   from   th*  *  Justin,  xi.  5.     "Profloiaoena  ad 

gold    mines    was    lOCO   talents;    a  Perslcnm   bellum   omnet  noTercas 

total  not  much  to  be  trusted.  sua  oognatot,  quos  Philfppas  in 
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energetic  chiefs  accompanied  his  arm^  into  Asia,  either  by 
their  own  preference  or  at  his  requisition.  After  these  pre- 
cautions, the  tranquillity  of  Macedonia  was  entrusted  to 
the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  Antipater,  which  were  still 
farther  ensured  by  the  met  that  three  of  his  sons  accom- 
panied the  king's  army  and  person,  i  Though  unpopular 
in  his  deportment,  2  Antipater  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
very  responsible  position  with  zeal  and  ability;  notwith- 
standing the  dangerous  enmity  of  Olympias,  against  whom 
he  sent  many  complaints  to  Alexander  when  in  Asia,  while 
she  on  her  side  wrote  frequent  but  unavailing  letters  with  a 
view  to  ruin  him  in  the  esteem  of  her  son.  After  a  long 
period  of  unabated  confidence,  Alexander  began  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  to  dislike  and  mistrust  Antipater. 
He  always  treated  Olympias  with  the  greatest  respect; 
tryinsr  however  to  restrain  her  from  meddling  with  politi- 
cal aSairs,  and  complaining  sometimes  of  her  imperious 
exigences  and  violence.' 


ezoeltlorem  dignitatU  looum  pro- 
rehazLt  ImperiiB  prnfeo«rat,  inter- 
fecit.  Sed  neo  suit,  qui  apti  regno 
ridebantar,  pepercit;  ne  qna  mate- 
ria Mditionit  prooul  ae  agente  in 
ICaoedonii  remaneret."  Oompare 
also  xii.  6,  where  the  Faasaniai 
mentioned  aa  harlng  been  put  to 
death  by  Alexander  it  not  the  ae- 
easain  of  Philip.  Pansaniaa  was  a 
common  Maoedonian  name  (tee 
Diodor.  ZTi.  98). 

I  see  no  reason  for  distrusting 
the  general  fact  here  asserted  by 
Justin.  We  know  from  Arrian  (who 
mentioned  the  fact  incidentally  in 
his  work  t&  {A.st&  'AXi^cvSpov,  though 
he  says  nothing  about  it  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander—see Photius,  Ood.  93.  p.  SaO) 
that  Alexander  put  to  death,  in 
the  early  period  of  his  reign,  his 
first  cousin  and  brother-in-law 
Amyntas.  Much  less  would  he 
scruple  to  kill  the  friends  or  re- 
latires  of  Kleopatra.  Neither  Alex- 
ander nor  Antipater  would  account 
such  proceeding  anything  else  than 
a  reasonable  measure  of  prudential 


policy.  By  the  Macedonian  oom- 
mon  law,  when  a  man  was  found 
guilty  of  treason,  all  his  ralatires 
were  condemned  to  die  along  with 
him  (Ourtius,  ri.  11,  90). 

Plutorch  (De  Vortnni  Alex.  Magn. 
p.  842)  has  a  general  allusion  to 
these  precautionary  executions  or- 
dered by  Alexander.  Fortune  (ha 
says)  imposed  upon  Alexander  Ssi- 
V7]v  icp6c  &vSpa«  6|i«f^Xouc  xal  ou^- 
ysvtl^  8id  9ivoo  xal  atSi^poo  ulxupcc 
dvd7xi]v  d{&6vi2<,  dTcpxiaraxov  xiXoc 

*  Kassander  commanded  a  oorpi 
ofThracians  andPnonlans:  lollai 
and  Philippus  were  attached  to  th« 
king's  person  (Arrian,  Tii.  97,  9; 
Justin,  xii.  14;  Diodor.  xrii.  17). 

*  Justin,  xTi.  1, 14.  "Antipatrua 
—  amariorem  semper  miniatrum 
regni,  quam  ipsos  reges,  fni8S6,"d«« 

«  Plutarch,  Alexand.  95-S9;  Ar- 
rian, yii.  19,  12.  He  was  wont  to 
say,  that  his  mother  exacted  firom 
him  a  heavy  house-rent  for  hie  do- 
micile of  ten  months. 

Kleopatra  also  (sister  of  Alexan- 
der  and    daughter    of   Olympias) 
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The  army  intended  for  Asia,  hayinff  been  assembled 
at  Fella,  was  conducted  by  Alexander  himself 
first  to  Amphipolis,  where  it  crossed  the  Stry-  (April). 
mon;  next  along  the  road  near  the  coast  to  the  March  of 
riyer  Nestus  and  to  the  towns  of  AbdSra  and  to  the**  *' 
Maroneia ;  then  through  Thrace  across  the  riyers  Heiiea- 
Hebrus  and  Melas;  lastly,  through  the  Thracian  Passkge 
Chersonese  to  Sestos.    Here  it  was  met.  by  his  ^®'^""  ^^ 
fleet  consisting  of  160  triremes,  with  a  number     "  ^ 
of  trading  vessels  besides,!  made  up  in  large  proportions 
from  contingents  furnished  by  Athens  and  Grecian  cities.  > 
The  passage  of  the  whole  army — infantry,  cayalry,  and 
machines,  on  ships,  across  the  strait  from  Sestos  in  Europe 
to  Abydos  in  Asia — was  superintended  by  Farmenio,  and 
accomplished  without  either  difficulty  or  resistance.    But 
Alexander  himself,  separating  from  the  army  at  Sestos, 
went  down  to  EIsbus  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Chersonese.    Here  stood  the  chapel  and  sacred  precinct 
of  the  hero  Frotesilaus,  who  was  slain  by  Hektor;  haying 
been  the  first  Greek  (according  to  the  legend  of  the  Trojan 
war)  who  touched  the  shore  of  Troy.    Alexander,  whose 
imagination  was  then  full  of  Homeric  reminiscences,  offered 
sacrifice  to  the  hero,  praying  that  his  own  disembarkation 
might  terminate  more  auspiciously. 

He  then  sailed  across  in  the  admiral's  trireme,  steering 
with  his  own  hand,  to  the  landinff-place  near  yigit  of 
nium  called  the  Harbour  of  the  Achaeans.    At  Alexander 
mid-channel  of  the  strait,  he  sacrificed  a  bull,  *^      °™' 
with  libations  out  of  a  golden  goblet,  to  Foseidon  and  the 
Nereids.  Himself  too  in  full  armour,  he  was  the  first  (like 
Frotesilaus)  to  tread  the  Asiatic  shore;  but  he  found  no 
enemy  like  Hektor  to  meet  him.    From  hence,  mounting 
the  hill  on  which  Ilium  was  placed,  he  sacrificed  to  the 
patron-goddess  Athdnd;  and  deposited  in  her  temple  his 
own  panoply,  taking  in  exchange  some  of  the  arms  said  to 
haye  been  worn  by  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  he 
caused  to  be  carried  by  guards  along  with  him  in  his 

azeroised  ooniiderable  Influence  In  oonrt  to  her  (Memnon,  Heraol.  c, 

the  gOTemment.  Dionyalua,  deapot  i.  ap.  Fhotinm,  Ood.  224). 

ofthePontlcHerskleia,  maintained  *  Arrian,  i.  11,  9. 

himself  against  opposition  in  his  ■  The  Athenians  famished  twenty 

government,    during   Alexander's  ships  of  war,  Biodor.  xrii.  22. 
■ite,  mainly  by  paying  assiduous 
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sabsequent  battles.  Among  other  real  or  supposed  monu- 
ments of  this  interesting  legend,  the  Ilians  showed  to  bim 
the  residence  of  Priam  with  itii  altar  of  Zens  Herkefios, 
where  Uiat  unhappy  old  king  was  alleged  to  have  been  slain 
by  Neoptolemus.  Numbering  Neoptolemus  among  his 
ancestors,  Alexander  felt  himself  to  be  the  object  of 
Priam's  yet  unappeased  wrath;  and  accordingly  offered 
sacrifice  to  him  at  the  same  altar,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
piation and  reconciliation.  On  the  tomb  and  monumental 
column  of  Achilles,  father  of  Neoptolemus,  he  not  only 
placed  a  decorative  garland,  but  also  went  through  the 
customary  ceremony  of  anointing  himself  with  oU  and 
running  naked  up  to  it:  exclaiming  how  much  he  envied 
the  lot  of  Achilles,  who  had  been  blest  during  life  with  a 
faithful  friend,  and  after  death  with  a  great  poet  to 
celebrate  his  exploits.  Lastly,  to  commemorate  his 
crossing,  Alexander  erected  nermanent  altars  in  honour 
of  Zeus,  Athend,  and  Kdraldds;  both  on  the  point  of 
Europe  which  his  army  had  quitted,  and  on  that  of  Asia 
where  it  had  landed,  t 

The  proceedings  of  Alexander,  on  the  ever-memorable 
An«iog7  of  site  of  Ilium,  are  interesting  as  they  reveal  one 
f^^th*"*"  side  of  his  imposing  character — ^the  vein  of 
Greek  legendary  sympathy  and  religious  sentiment 

heroee.         wherein  alone  consisted  his  analogy  with  the 

>  Arrlan,  1.11;  Plntaroh  Alexand.  p.  7i9,   ed.  Olewias  -^  8p6|i.Oic  t' 

16;  Jnatln^xi.S.    The  oeremony  of  i^puS|&i9|ttvoic  9uyv)XdXaCov,   divna- 

runningnptothecoliiiiuiofAohinei  Xourrtc   t6v  'AxtXXIa,  ftc,  and  the 

■till  subeisted  in  the  time  of  Pin-  pftgei  preceding  and  following), 
taroh  —  dXtifflffctvoc  XUa  nal  (uti        BlkttnrohnB  (Vngm.  19,ed.]>ldot, 

TuiviTaipu)vauvava8pa<|iu>vYU|iv6<,  ap.  Athenaenm,  xiii.   p.    608)  h*d 

tSaxtpiSociaxtvyAo.  The  words  treated  in  a  special  work  abont  the 

here  seem  to  imply  that  this  mo-  sacrifices  offered  to  Ath6nA  at  Ilinm 

numental  oolnmn  was  plaoed  on  (Iltpl  Ti}<  ht  'IXI<|>  9u9ia<)  by  Alex- 

an  ominenoe,  and  that  it  was  nsed  ander,  and  by  many  others  before 

as  a  goal  for  mnners  to  run  up  io  him ;  by  Xerxfts  (Herodot.  Til.  48), 

In  matches  at  the  festirals.  Philo-  who  ofTered  np  1000  oxen~by  Min- 

stratns,  fire  centuries  after  Alex-  dams  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  L 1, 4,  Ae.). 

ander,  conreys  a  Tirid  picture  of  In  describing  the  proceedings   of 

the  numerous  legendary   and  reli-  Alexander   at  Ilium,    Dik«Barohna 

gions  associations  connected  with  appears   to  hare  dwelt  mnoh  om 

the   plain  of  Troy  and  with  the  the   warm    sympathy    whioh   tlMt 

tomb  of  Protesllaus  at  Elseus,  and  prince  exhibited  for  the  affection 

of  the  many  rites  and  ceremonies  between  Achilles    and   Patroklns^ 

performed  there  CTCn  in  his  time  which  sympathy  Diksarohns  illn* 

(Philostrat.  Heroics,  xix.   14,   16.  strated  by  characterising  Alexander 
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Greeks.  The  young  Kacedonian  prince  had  nothing  of 
that  sense  of  correlative  right  and  ohligation  which  char- 
acterised the  free  Greeks  of  the  city  community.  But  he 
was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  the  heroic  Greeks,  *■ 
his  warlike  ancestors  in  legend,  Achilles  and  Neoptolemus, 
and  others  of  that  ^akid  race,  unparalleled  in  the  attri- 
butes of  force— a  man  of  violent  impulse  in  all  directions, 
sometimes  generous,  often  vindictive — ardent  in  his  indi- 
vidual affections  both  of  love  and  hatred,  but  devoured 
especially  by  an  inextinguishable  pugnacity,  appetite  for 
conquest^  and  thirst  for  establishing  at  all  cost  his  superior- 
ity of  force  over  others — ''Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non 
arrogat  armis** — taking  pride,  not  simply  in  victorious 
ffeneralship  and  direction  of  the  arms  of  soldiers,  but  also 
in  the  personal  forwardness  of  an  Homeric  chief,  the 
foremost  to  encounter  both  danger  and  hardship.  To 
dispositions  resembling  those  of  Achilles,  Alexanaer  in- 
deed added  one  attribute  of  a  far  higher  order.  As  a 
general,  he  surpassed  his  age  in  provident  and  even  long- 
sighted combinations.  With  all  his  exuberant  courage 
and  sanguine  temper,  nothing  was  ever  omitted  in  the  way 
of  systematic  military  precaution.  Thus  much  he  borrowed, 
tbouffh  with  many  improvements  of  his  own,  from  Grecian 
intelligence  as  applied  to  soldiership.  But  the  character 
and  dispositions,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Asia,  had  the 
features,  both  striking  and  repulsive,  of  Achilles,  rather 
than  those  of  Agesilaus  or  Epaminondas. 

The  army,  when  reviewed  on  the  Asiatic  JjJjJ'J^*"* 
shore  after  its  crossing,  presented  a  total  of  the^Miloa. 
30,000  infantry,  and  4500  cavalry,  thus  distri-  Jj^^'J^ 
buted:—  aJK 

IVVARTBT. 

KMedoaian  phalMiz  and  hypaapitto  .    .  •    •  •    •  •    .  .  ISfO^O 

Alllea T,000 

Mercenaries 5,000 

Under  the  command  of  Parmenio 84,000 

Odryssians,  Triballi  (both  Thraclane),  and  Illjrians    .  .  5,000 

Agxitaes  and  archers 1,000 

ToUl  Infantry      80,000 

M9iX6icaKlx}i.avaK,  and  by  recount-  'AXxrft  v^h  lAp  Uoxtv  X)X6|iiciO« 

Ing  bis  public  admiration  for  the  Alaxl8i]ffi, 

ennuoh  Bagdae:   compare  Cnrtins,  jjoSv  5'  'AjioaaovWait,  kXoOtoy  V 

X.  U  «-abont  Bagdas.  |,op'  •AtpstJnwt. 

.  PWch,  Port.  Al  M.  U.  p  384.  [He,io\l.  Fragment.  M8,  ed. 

IJ(>i%o;6is)iTOj:4Xo<,  BalocAvTinAXoic  Markttobeffel ) 
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Oatalbt. 

MAOttdonUii  heftTj— under  PhiloUa  son  of  PamMiiio    ,  .  1,500 

Theualian  (alio  heayy) — under  Kallae 1,600 

MlaoellaDeoua  Qreeian— under  Brigylnt 600 

Thnoian  and  Pseonian  (Ught)~nnder  Xassander  .  .     .  000 

Total  oaralrj 4,600 

Sach  seema  the  moBt  trostwortfay  enumeration  of  Alex* 
ander'B  first  invading  arm;^.  There  were  however  other 
accounts,  the  highest  of  which  stated  as  much  as  43,000  in- 
fantry with  4000  cavaky.  ^  Besides  these  troops,  also,  there 
must  have  been  an  effective  train  of  projectile  machines  and 
engines,  for  battles  and  sieges,  which  we  shall  soon  find  in 
operation.  As  to  money,  the  military  chest  of  Alexander, 
exhausted  in  part  by  profuse  donatives  to  his  Macedonian 
officers,  >  was  as  jpoorly  furnished  as  that  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte on  first  entering  Italy  for  his  brilliant  campaign 
of  1796.  According  to  Aristobulus,  he  had  with  him  only 
seventv  talents;  according  to  another  authoritv,  no  more 
than  the  means  of  maintaming  his  army  for  thirty  days. 
Nor  had  he  even  been  able  to  bring  together  his  auxiliaries, 
or  complete  the  outfit  of  his  army,  without  incurring  a  debt 
of  800  talents,  in  addition  to  that  of  500  talents  contracted 
by  his  father  Philip.  3  Though  Plutarch «  wonders  at  the 
smallnessof  the  force  with  which  Alexander  contemplated 

tinguished  for    twiftneas  of  foot  BOOO"  (Ex.  Al.  1.  11, 4).   Anaximonfts 

(Plutarch,  Fort.  Al.  M.  1.  p.  381).  alleged  48,000  inflftntry,  with  6600 

■  Diodor.xrii.  17.  Plutarch  (Alex-  oaralrj.     Kalllathenfts  (ap.  Poly- 

and.    16)    taya    that   the    highest  blum,  xli.  19)  stated  40,000  infantry, 

numbers   which   he   had   read  of,  with  4600  oayalry.     Justin  (xi.  6) 

were,  —  48,000  infantry  with  5000  gires    88,000    infantry,    with    4600 

oaralry:  the  lowest  numbers,  80,000  oaralry. 

intentry  with  4000  caTalry(a8suming  My  statement  in  the  text  follows 

the  correction  of  Bintenis,  xtxpaxic-  Diodorus,who  stands  distinguished^ 

XiXlouc  in  place  of  nsvxaitta^iUouc  by  recounting  not  merely  the  total, 

to  be  well  founded,  as  it  probably  but  the  component  items  besides, 

is -compare  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  In  regard  to  the  total  of  infantry, 

M.  1.  p.  827).  he  agrees  with  Ptolemy  and  Ari. 

According  to  Plutarch  (Fort.  Al.  stobulns:  as  to  oaralry,  his  state- 

M.  p,  8S7),  both  Ptolemy  and  Ari-  ment  is  a  mean  between  the  two. 

stobulus  stated  the  number  of  in-  ■  Plutarch,  Alexand.  16. 

fantry  to  be  80,000;   but  Ptolemy  ■  Arrian,   tU.  9,  lO—the  speech 

gave  the  cavalry  as  60  '0,  Aristobulus,  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Alex- 

as  only  4000.    NeTOrthel ess  Arrian  anderhimself— andOurtins,  X.S,  24. 

—who  professes  to  follow  mainly  Onesikritus  stated  that  Alexander 

Ptolemy  and  4ristobalus  whenerer  owed   at  this   time   a  debt  of  900 

they  agree— states  the  number  of  talents  (Plutarch,  Alex.  16). 

infantry  as  "not  much  more  than  *  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  H.  i.  p. 

80,000;  the  caralry  as  more  than  827;  Justin,  xi.  6. 
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the  execntion  of  such  great  projectsi  yet  the  fact  ifl,  that  in 
infantry  he  was  far  ahove  any  force  which  the  Persians  had 
to  oppose  him;  ^  not  to  speak  of  comparative  discipline  and 
organisation,  surpassing  even  that  of  the  Grecian  merce- 
naries, who  formed  the  only  ffood  infantry  in  the  Persian 
service;  while  his  cavalry,  though  inferior  as  to  numher, 
was  superior  in  quality  and  in  the  shock  of  close  combat. 

Most  of  the  officers  exercising  important  command 
in  Alexander's  army  were  native  Macedonians.  Ohief  M»oe- 
His  intimate  personal  friend  HephsBstion,  as  well  donian 
as  his  body-guards  Leonnatus  and  Lysimachus,  o^^^^' 
were  natives  of  Pella:  Ptolemy  thesonof  Lagus,  andPithon, 
were  Eordians  from  Upper  Macedonia;  Kraterus  andPer- 
dikkas,  from  the  district  ofTJpper  Macedonia  called  Orestis;  2 
Antipater  with  his  son  Kassander,  Kleitus  son  of  DrdpidSs, 
Parmenio  with  his  two  8onsPhil6tas  andNikanor,  Seleukus, 
Kosnus,  Amyntas,  Philippus  (these  two  last  names  were 
borne  by  more  than  one  person),  Antigonus,  Neoptolemus,^ 
Meleager,  PeukestSs,  &c.,  all  these  seem  to  have  beennative 
Macedonians.  All  or  most  of  them  had  been  trained  to  war, 
under  Philip,  in  whose  service  Parmenio  and  Antipater 
9ciallv,  had  occupied  a  high  rank. 

Of  the  many  Greeks  in  Alexander's  service,  we  hear 
of  few  in  important  station.  Medius,  aThessalian  Greeks  in 
from  Laris8a,wasamonghis  familiar  companions;  Alexander's 
but  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  all  was  Eamenis  of 
EumenSs,  a  native  of  Kardia  in  the  Thracian  Kardia. 
Chersonese.  EumenSs,  combining  an  excellent  Grecian  edu- 
cation with  bodily  activity  and  enterprise,  had  attracted 
when  a  young  man  the  notice  of  Philip,  and  had  been 
appointed  as  his  secretary.  After  discharffing  these  duties 
for  seven  years  until  the  death  of  Philip,  he  was  continued 
by  Alexander  in  the  post  of  chief  secretary  during  the  whole 
of  that  king's  life.*  He  conducted  most  of  Alexander's 
correspondence,  and  the  daily  record  of  hisproceedings, 
which  was  kept  under  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Ephemerides. 

*  Anian,  i.  18, 1.  compare  Justin,  xt.  8. 

*  Arrian,  t1.  38,  6;  Airlan,  In-  *  Neoptolemus  belonged,  like 
dioa,18;  Justin,  XT.  8->4.  Porphyry  Alexander  himself,  to  the  JBakid 
(Fragm.ap.SyncellnmfFrag.Hiitor.  gens  (Arrian,  11.  97,  9). 

OrsBO.  Tol.  ill.  p.  e<US— 698)  speaks        •  Plntarch,  BnmenAs,  o.  1 ;   Oor- 
ofLysimaohus  as  aThessalian  from     nelius  Nepos,  Bumen.  o.  1* 
Kranon;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake: 
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Bat  though  hb  special  duties  were  thus  of  a  civil  character, 
he  was  not  less  eminent  as  an  officer  in  the  field.  Oecasion- 
ally  oitrusted  with  high  military  command,  he  received 
from  Alexander  signal  recompenses  and  tokens  of  esteem. 
In  spite  of  these  g^eat  qualities — or  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  tnem — ^he  was  the  ohject  of  marketi  jealousy  and  dislike > 
on  the  part  of  the  Macedonians,  —  from  Hephestion  the 
friend,  and  Neoptolemus  the  chief  armour-bearer,  of  Alex- 
ander, down  to  the  principal  soldiers  of  the  phalanx.  Neo- 
ptolemus despised  EumenSs  as  an  unwarlike  penman.  The 
contemptuous  pride  with  which  Macedonians  had  now  come 
to  look  down  on  Greeks,  is  a  notable  characteristic  of  the 
victorious  army  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  a  new  feature  in 
history;  retoxtinff  the  ancient  Hellenic  sentiment,  in 
which  Demosthenes,  a  few  years  before,  had  indulged  towards 
the  Macedonians.  3 

Though  Alexander  had  been  allowed  to  land  in  Asia 
Penhui  unopposed,  an  army  was  alreadv  assembled  under 
Jjw««-  theJrersian  satraps  within  a  few  days' march  of 
Henmon  Abydos.  Sinco  the  reconqnest  of  Egypt  and 
tiM  Bho-  Fhenicia,  about  eight  or  nine  years  before,  by 
dUne.  ^^  Persian  king  Ochus,  the  power  of  that  empire 

had  been  restored  to  a  |>oint  equal  to  any  anterior  epoch 
since  the  repulse  of  Xerx4s  from  Greece.  The  Persian 
successes  in  Egypt  had  been  achieved  mainly  by  the  arms 
of  Greek  mercenaries,  under  the  conduct  and  through  the 
craft  of  the  Bhodian  general  Mentor;  who,  being  seconded 
by  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  eunuch  Bag6as,  con- 
fidential minister  of  Ochus,  obtained  not  only  ample  presents, 
but  also  the  appointment  of  militair  commander  on  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic  seaboaro.'  He  procured  the 
recall  of  his  brother  Memnon,  who  with  his  brother-in-law 
Artabazushad  been  obliged  to  leave  Asia  from  unsuccessM 
revolt  against  the  Persians,  and  had  found  shelter  with 

*  Anfan,    t11.    18,   1 ;    Plvtuoh,     icpixtpov  KplotoSat. 

Bum.  2,  8,  8,  10.  Compare   thit    with  the    ezoU- 

*  Demoath.  Philip.  111.  p.  119,  nations  of  the  Maoedonlanaoldlen 
^resp^oting  Philip  —  o6  (i6vov  o'^x  (e^Ued  Argyraepides)  against  their 
'£XXif)voc    6vT0«,    o68t    «p09i^o<vTO«  diatingntshed  chief  BumenAe,  oall- 

o6div  Totc  *'E).XY)otv,  dXV  o68i  p«p-  ing  him  Xc^pQvv)9lTt)<  5Xt9po<  (Pln- 

f)dpw>   ivcsvOsv    80sv    «aX6v   slvtTv,  taroh,Eamen6B,  18). 

dXX*  iXiOpou   Ma«sS6voc,  89tv  '  See,  in  referenoe  to  these  in* 

0&8'   dvBpdffoSov  aicoofiaiov  o68iv  ^v  eidents,  Chap.  XO. 
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Philip.  <  He  farther  subdued,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  various 
Oreek  and  Asiatic  chieftains  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  amonff 
them,  the  distinguished  Hermeias,  friend  of  Aristotle,  and 
master  of  the  strong  post  of  Atameus.^  These  successes 
of  Mentor  seem  to  have  occurred  about  343  B.C.  He,  and 
his  brother  Memnon  after  him,  upheld  vigorously  the  author- 
ity of  the  Persian  king  in  the  regions  near  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  probably  by  them  that  troops  were  sent  across  the 
strait  both  to  rescue  the  besieged  town  of  Perinthus  from 
Philip,  and  to  act  ajgainst  that  prince  in  other  parts  of 
Thrace;'  that  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  was  intriguing  to  faci- 
litate Philip's  intended  invasion  of  Asia,  was  seized  and  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Persian  court;  and  that  envoys  from  Athens, 
soliciting  aid  against  Philip,  were  forwarded  to  the  same 
place.  4 

Ochus,  though  successful  in  regaining  the  full  extent 
of  Persian  dominion,  was  a  sanffuinary  tyrant,  sucoesaion 
who  shed  by  wholesale  the  blooa  of  his  family  of  the  Per- 
and  courtiers.  About  the  year  338  b.o.,  he  died  !i*oohnfl^ 
poisoned  by  the  eunuch  Bag6a8,  who  placed  upon  BaHus  Co- 
the  throne  Arses,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  killing  do~«^»»°'»»- 
all  the  rest.  After  two  years,  however,  Bag6as  conceived 
mistrust  of  Arses,  and  put  him  to  death  also,  together  with 
all  his  children:  thus  leaving  no  direct  descendant  of  the 
rojg^al  family  alive.  He  then  exalted  to  the  throne  one  of  his 
friends  named  Darius  Godomannus  (descended  from  one  of 
the  brothers  of  ArtaxerxSs  Mnemon),  who  had  acquired 
glorv,  in  a  recent  war  against  the  Kadnsians,  by  killmg  in 
single  combat  a  formidaole  champion  of  the  enemy's  army. 
Presently,  however,  Bag6as  attempted  to  poison  Darius 
also ;  but  the  latter,  detecting  the  snare,  forced  him  to  drink 
the  deadly  draught  himself. »  In  spite  of  such  murders  and 

>  Diodor.  xtI.  63  |  Cnrtiaa,  tI.  4,  ■  Letter  of  Alexander,  addressed 

S5;  ri.  6,  S.    Onrtins  mentions  also  to  Darins  after  the  battle  of  Issus 

Manapis,    another  Persian   exile,  apud  Arrian.  ii.  14,  7.   Other  troops 

who  had  fled  ttom  Ochns  to  Philip,  sent  by  the  Fenians  Into  Thrace 

•  Diodor.    x^i.    62.     Abont    the  (besides  those   despatched  to  the 

•trength  ofthe  fortress  of  Atamens,  relief  of  Perinthus) ,  are  here  al- 

see  Zenoph.     Hellen.    Ui.  S,   11;  Inded  to. 

Diodor.  xiii.  66.    It  had  been  held  «  Demosthente,  Philippic.  !▼.  p 

In  deilanoe  of  the  Persians,  eren  189,  UO ;  Epistola  Philippi  apnd  De- 

before   the    time  of  Hermeias  —  mosthen.  p.  160. 

Compare   also   Isohratfts,   Or.  It.  "  Diodor.  xrii.  6;   Justin,  z.  8; 

(Panegyr.)  s.  167.  Curtius,  x.  6,  2S. 
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ohaDge  in  the  lineof  Baccession,  which  Alexander  afterwards 
reproached  to  DarioSyi  the  authority  of  Darius  seema  to 
have  been  recognised,  without  any  material  opposition, 
throughout  all  the  Persian  empire. 

Succeeding  to  the  throne  in  the  early  part  of  b.o.  336, 
p  ^^^  when  Philip  was  organisinff  the  projected  inva- 
tion^Tof^  sion  of  Persia,  and  when  uie  first  Macedonian 
Dariui  for  diyiBion  Under  Parmenio  and  Attains  was  already 
e  6no6.  making  war  in  Asia — Darius  prepared  measures 
of  defence  at  home,  and  tried  to  encourage  anti-Macedonian 
movements  in  Greece.  >  On  the  assassination  of  Philip  by 
Pausanias,  the  Persian  king  publicly  proclaimed  himself 
(probably  untruly)  as  having  instigated  the  deed,  and  alluded 
in  contemptuous  terms  to  the  youthful  Alexander.'  Conceiv- 
ing the  danger  from  Macedonia  to  be  past,  he  imprudently 
slackened  his  efforts  and  withheld  his  supplies  during  the 
first  months  of  Alexander's  reign,  when  the  latter  might 
have  been  seriously  embarrassed  in  Greece  and  in  Europe  by 
the  effective  employment  of  Persian  ships  and  money.  But 
the  recent  successes  of  Alexander  in  Thrace,  Ulyria,  and 
BoBotia,  satisfied  Darius  that  the  danger  was  not  past,  so  that 
he  resumed  his  preparations  for  defence.  The  Phenician 
fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped;  the  satraps  in  Phrygia 
and  Lydia  got  together  a  considerable  force,  consisting  in 
part  of  Grecian  mercenaries;  while  Memnon,  on  the  sea- 
board,  was  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  5000  of  these 
mercenaries  under  his  separate  command.^ 

We  cannot  trace  with  any  exactness  the  course  of  these 
o?52mnon  ^^^'^^^  during  the  nineteen  months  between 
before  ^°  Alexander's  accession  and  his  landing  in  Asia 
Aiexmndei'i  ^August  336  B.o.  to  March  or  April  334  b.c.). 
We  learn  generally  that  Memnon  was  active 
und  even  aggressive  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
^gean.  Marching  northward  from  his  own  territory  (the 
region  of  Assus  or  Aturneus  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium^)  across  the  range  of  Mount  Ida,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  the  town  of  Kyzikus  on  the  Propontis.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, though  only  by  a  little,  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  it^ 

>  Arrian,  11.  14,  10.  1,  17,  9.    inx  t^v  X*^P*^  "^  MifLvovec 

*  Diodor.    zvil.   7.     *  Arrima,  11.  IiE«}&'f«v  >-  which  doubtless  means 

M,  11.  this  region ,  conquered  by  Mentor 

«  Diodor.  zTil.  7.  from  HermeUs  of  Atameue. 
■  Diodor.  xtH.  7 :  compere  Arrian, 
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and  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  rich  booty  from 
the  district  around,  i  The  Macedonian  generals  Farmenio 
and  Kallas  had  crossed  into  Asia  with  bodies  of  troops.  Far- 
menio, acting  in  ^olis,  took  Grvnium,  bnt  was  compelled 
by  Memnon  to  raise  the  siese  of  FitanS;  while  Kalks,  in 
the  Troad,  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire 
to  Bhceteinm.) 

We  thus  see  that  during  the  season  preceding  the  land- 
ing of  Alexander,  the  Fersians  were  in  consider- 
able  force,  and  Memnon  both  active  and  success-  of 'the^Per^ 
fol  even  against  the  Macedonian  generals,  on  the  "^'^a  at  sea: 
region  north-east  of  the  ^gean.  This  may  help  pra/en?6in 
to  explain  that  fatal  imprudence,  whereby  thePer-  i«tting 
sians  permitted  Alexander  to  carry  oyer  without  oro»*the*' 
opposition  his  grand  army  into  Asia,  in  the  spring  Hellespont 
of  334  B.aThey  possessed  amplemeans  of  guarding  ^^^^ppo"*- 
the  Hellespont,  had  they  chosen  to  bring  up  their  fleet, 
which,  comprising  as  it  did  the  force  of  the  Fhenician 
towns,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any  naval  armament  at 
the  disposal  of  Alexander.  The  Fersian  fleet  actually  came 
into  the  ^gean  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Now  Alexander's 
designs,  preparations,  and  even  intended  time  of  march, 
most  have  been  well  known  not  merely  to  Memnon,  but  to 
the  Fersian  satra]98  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  got  together 
troops  to  oppose  him.  These  satraps  unfortunatefy  supposed 
themselves  to  be  a  match  for  him  in  the  field,  disre^^urd- 
ing  the  pronounced  opinion  of  Memnon  to  the  contrary, 
and  even  overruling  his  prudent  advice  by  mistrustful  and 
calumnious  imputations. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  landing,  a  powerful  Fersian 
force  was  already  assembled  near  Zeleia  in  the  Pmian 
Hellespontine  Flirygia,  under  command  of  Arsit^s  aembied  in 
the  Fhrygian  satrap,  supported  by  several  other  Phxygia, 
leading  Persians — Spithridat^s  (satrap  of  Lydia  JuAj'^nd" 
and  Ionia),  FhamakSs,   Atizv^s,   Mithridates,  othen. 
RheomithrSs,  Niphatds,  Fetines,  &c.  Forty  of  these  men 
were  of  high  rank  (denominated  kinsmen  of  Darius),  and 
distinguished  for  personal  valour.  The  greater  number  of 
the  army  consisted  of  cavalry,  including  medes,  Baktrians, 


>  Diodor.  xrii.  7 ;  Poljnnni ,  t.     of  military  operations  near  Mag- 
M,  6.  neiia,  between  Parmenio  and  Mem- 

*  Diodor.  zTii.  7.    We  read  alto     no  A  (Polyienua,  r.  84,  4). 
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HyrkaniaiWi  Elappadokians,  Faphlaffoniana,  &c.  <  In  cavalry 
they  greatly  oatnumbered  Alexander;  but  their  infantry 
was  much  inferior  in  namber,'  composed  however,  in  large 
proportion,  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  The  Persian  total  if 
given  by  Arrian  as  2O,OO0caYaLry,  and  nearly  20,000  merce- 
nary foot;  by  Diodorna  as  10,000  cavalry,  and  100,000  in- 
fJBkntry;  by  Justin  even  at  600,000.  The  numbers  of  AnisQ 
are  the  more  credible;  in  those  of  Diodoms  the  total  of 
infantry  is  certainly  much  above  the  truth — that  of  ca- 
valry probably  below  it. 

llemnon,  who  was  present  with  his  sons  and  with  his 
own  division,  earnestly  dissuaded  the  Persian 
Memnon/  leaders  from  hazarding  a  battle.  Beminding 
to  ftToid'  them  that  the  Macedonians  were  not  only  mucn 
la^aSd  to  suporior  in  infantry,  but  also  encouraged  by 
employ  the  the  leadership  of  Alexander — he  enforced  the 
^ggreMiTe  necessity  of  employing  their  numerous  cavalry 
warfare  la  to  destroy  the  forage  and  provisions,  and  if  ne- 
imd  Oreeoe.  cossary*  ^^^^  towus  themselves — ^in  order  to 
render  any  considerable  advance  of  the  invading 
force  impracticable.  While  keeping  strictly  on  the  defensive 
in  Asia,  he  recommended  that  aggressive  war  should  be 
carried  into  Macedonia;  that  the  fleet  should  be  brought 
up,  a  powerful  land-force  put  aboard,  and  strenuous  efforts 
made,  not  only  to  attack  the  vulnerable  points  of  Alex- 
ander at  home,  but  also  to  encourage  active  hostility 
against  him  from  the  Greeks  and  other  neighbours.* 

Had  his  plan  been  energetically  executed  by  Persian 
arms  and  money,  we  can  hurdly  doubt  that  Antipater  in 


>  Biodor.  XTii.  18,  19;  Arrian,  i. 
13,  U;  i.  16,  6. 

•  Arrian,  i.  12,  16 ;  i.  IS,  4. 

'  Compare  the  policy  recommend- 
ed by  Hemnon,  as  set  forth  in 
Arrian  (i.  12,  16),  and  in  Diodorue 
(XTii.  18).  The  superiority  of  Dio- 
dozas  is  here  incontestable.  He 
proclaims  distinctly  both  the  de- 
fensiTC  and  the  offensiTC  side  of 
Memnon's  policy;  which,  when 
taken  together,  form  a  scheme  of 
operations  no  less  effective  than 
prudent.  Bnt  Arrian  omits  all  no- 
tice of  the  offensiTC  policy,  and 
mentions  only  the  defenslTS— the 


retreat  and  destmetion  of  the 
conntry ;  which ,  if  adopted  alone, 
could  hardly  hare  been  reckoned 
upon  for  success,  in  starring  out 
Alexander,  and  might  reasonably 
be  called  in  question  by  the  Per- 
sian generals.  Moreover,  we  should 
form  but  a  poor  idea  of  Memnon's 
ability,  if  in  this  emergency  he 
neglected  to  a^ail  himeelf  of  the 
irresistible  Persian  fleet. 

I  notice  the  rather  this  point  of 
superiority  of  Diodorus,  because 
recent  critics  have  manifested  a 
tendency  to  place  too  exdusire  a 
confidence  in  Arrian,  and  to  dis- 
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Hacedonia  would  speedily  have  found  liimself  pressed  by 
Benoas  dangers  and  embarrassments^  and  that  Alexander 
wonld  have  been  forced  to  come  back  and  protect  bis  own 
dominions;  perhaps  prevented  by  the  Persian  fleet  from 
bringing  back  his  whole  armv.  At  any  rate,  his  schemes  of 
Asiatic  invasion  must  for  tne  time  have  been  suspended. 
But  he  was  rescued  from  this  dilemma  by  the  ifimo-  Anf  t«a  n- 
ranee,  pride,  and  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Per-  J«ot8  Mem- 
sian  leaders.  Unable  to  appreciate  Alexander's  ^e'"«^' 
military  su|)eriority,  and  conscious  at  the  same  determintt 
time  of  their  own  personal  bravery,  they  re-  *^  ****** 
pndiated  the  proposition  of  retreat  as  dishonourable,  in- 
sinuating that  Memnon  desired  to  prolong  the  war  in  order 
to  exalt  his  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Darius.  This 
sentiment  of  military  dignity  was  farther  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  that  the  Persian  military  leaders,  deriving  all  their 
revenues  from  the  land,  would  have  been  impoverished  by 
destroying  the  landed  produce.  Arsitds,  in  whose  territory 
the  army  stood,  and  upon  whom  the  scheme  would  first  take 
e£Pect,  haughtily  announced  that  he  would  not  permit  a  single 
house  in  it  to  be  burnt,  i  Occupying  the  same  satrapy  as 
Phumabazus  had  possessed  sixty  years  before,  he  felt  thai 
he  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  Phamabazns 
under  the  pressure  of  Agesilaus —  "of  not  being  able  to 
procure  a  dinner  in  his  own  country."  >  The  proposititm  of 
Memnon  was  rejected,  and  it  was  resolved  to  await  the  ar* 
rival  of  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ghranikns. 

This  unimportant  stream,  commemorated  in  the  Hiady 
and  immortalised  by  its  association  with  the  name  of 
Alexander,  takes  its  rise  from  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount 
Ida  near  SkSpsis,'  and  flows  northward  into  the  Propontis^ 
which  it  reaches  at  a  point  somewhat  east  of  the  Greek  town 
of  Parium.  It  is  of  no  gi^at  depth:  near  the  point  where 
the  Persians  encamped,  it  seems  to  have  been  fordable  m 

«f«dltalBiottftll allegations  respeot-  Mt  up    as  tk*  only  tiattwMlBy 

tag    AlMKaade*   esMpt    sueh    mm  witnese. 

▲criwi    ettber  oertiflas    of  conn-  *  Anlaa,  L  It,  IS. 

t«n«Ba«s.    Anian  is  a  rmj  Tain-  •  Zen^phon,  Hellonio.  !▼.  1.  ta 

tMB  historian ;  he  hae  the  merit  •  Btrabo,  xii.  p.  60S.    The  rH«« 

of  girimg  ns  plain  narratire  without  Skamander,  JEsepns,  and  Oranilms, 

flhotorlo,  whieh  contrasts  faronr-  all  rise  firomthesame  height,  called 

•bly  both  with  Diodoms  and  with  Xotylns.    This  comes  ttom  Deme* 

Ciirtlffst     hut    he    mast    not    be  trius,  a  natire  of  SUpsis. 
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many  places;  bat  its  right  bank  was  somewhat  high  and 
steep,  thus  offering  obstruction  to  an  enemy's 
SiAM^ti^e  <^^^c^«  ^h®  Persians^  marching  forward  from 
poat  on  the  Zeleia,  took  up  a  position  near  the  eastern  side 
k*r^'*°*'  of  the  Granikus,  where  the  last  decliyities  of 
Mount  Ida  descend  into  the  plain  of  Adrast^ia, 
a  Greek  city,  situated  between  Friapus  and  Farium.  ^ 

Meanwhile  Alexander  marched  onward  towards  thispo- 
▲iMMndtt  Bi^ion,  from  Arisbe  (where  he  had  reviewed  his 
naohea  the  army) — on  the  first  day  to  Ferk6te,  on  the  se- 
^^*'  cond  to  the  river  FrakUus,  on  the  third  to  H«r- 
■oiTot  to  m6tas;  receiving  on  his  way  the  spontaneous 
JJSlg^.t  surrender  of  the  town  of  Pnapus.  Aware  that 
once,  in  the  enemy  was  not  far  distant,  he  threw  out  in 
dtoanMio^n"  advance  a  body  of  scouts  under  Amvntas,  con- 
of  p»nne-  sisting  of  four  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  and  one 
^^^'  of  the  heay^  Macedonian  (Companion)  cavalry. 

From  Herm6tus  (the  fourth  day  from  Arisbd^  he  marched 
towards  the  Granikus,  in  careful  order,  with  his  main  pha- 
lanx in  double  files,  his  cavalry  on  each  wing,  and  the  t>ag- 
ffage  in  the  rear.  On  approachinff  the  river,  he  made  his 
dispositions  for  immediate  attack,  though  Farmenio  advised 
waiting  until  the  next  morning.  Knowing  well,  like  Memnon 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  chances  of  a  pitched  battle  were 
all  against  the  Persians,  he  resolved  to  leave  them  no  op- 
portunity of  decamping  during  the  night. 

In  Alexander's  array,  the  phalanx  or  heavy  infantry 
Ditpoeition  f^ormed  the  central  body.  The  six  Taxeis  or  divi- 
of  the  two  sions,  of  which  it  consisted,  were  commanded 
•™*''-  (reckoning  from  right  to  left)  by  Ferdikkas, 
Kcdnus,  Amyntasson  of  Andromen^,  Fhihppus,  Meleager, 
andEraterus.  ^  Immediately  on  the  right  of  the  phalanx,  were 
the  hypaspistn,  or  li^ht  infantry,  under  Nucanor  son  of 
Farmenio — then  the  light  horse  or  lancers,  the  F»onian8^ 


*  Diodor. xrii.  18, 19.  01  pdppapti,  words  lere  id  to  liioov t^c  (o^cdaiq< 
T^  6inbptiav  xaTtiXi}ffc|jiivot ,  Ao.  xd^Moc  teem  to  proTe  that  then 
"prima  oongreasio  in  oampia  Adn-  were  three  tdUic  of  the  phalanx 
atllt  fult."  Jnatin,  zl.  6;  eompare  (Krateraa,Meleager,andPhillppvB) 
Btiftbo,  zlii.  p.  687,  688.  included    in  the  left  half  of  the 

*  Arrian ,  i.  14,  8.  The  text  of  army— and  three  othera  (Perdikkae, 
Arrian  is  not  clear.  The  name  of  Koanaa,  and  Amyntaa)  in  the  right 
Kratema  oeoura  twice.  Variona  half;  while  the  woida  iicl  8i,  ^ 
explanations  are   propoaed.     The  Kpattpou    tou    'AXt^dvSpou    appear 
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and  the  ApoUoniate  Bquadron  of  Gompanion-cavalry  com- 
manded by  the  Ilarch  JSokrat^B,  all  under  Amyntas  son  of 
ArrhibeBUB — lastly  the  full  body  of  Oompanion-caTalry,  the 
bowmen  and  the  Agrianian  darterB,  all  under  Phil6tas 
(son  of  Parmenio),  whose  division  formed  the  extreme 
rights  The  left  flank  of  the  phalanx  was  in  like  manner 
protected  by  three  distinct  divisions  of  cavalry  or  lighter 
troops — first,  by  the  Thracians,  under  Agathon — next,  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  under  Philippus  son  of  Mene- 
lauB — lastly,  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  under  Kallas,  whose 
division  formed  the  extreme  left,  ^exander  himself  took 
the  command  of  the  right,  giving  that  of  the  left  to  Par- 
menio;  by  right  and  le^  are  meant  the  two  halves  of  the 
army,  each  of  them  including  three  Taxeis  or  divisions  of 
the  phalanx  with  the  cavaliy  on  its  flank — for  there  was 
no  recognized  centre  under  a  distinct  command.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Ghranikus,  the  Persian  cavalry  lined  the 
bank.  The  Modes  and  Baktrians  were  on  their  right,  under 
Bheomithrds — the  Paphlagonians  and  Hyrkanians  in  the 
centre,  under  Arsit^s  and  SpithridatSs— on  the  left  were 
Memnon  and  ArsamenSs  with  their  divisions.  2  The  Persian 
infantry,  both  Asiatic  and  Grecian,  were  kept  back  in 
reserve;  the  cavalry  alone  being  relied  upon  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river. 

!m  this  arrav,  both  parties  remained  for  some  time, 
watching  each  other  in  anxious  silence.'  There  Battle  of  the 
being  no  firing  or  smoke,  as  with  modem  Q'*n*ktt«. 
armies,  all  the  details  on  each  side  were  clearly  visible 
to  the  other;  so  that  the  Persians  easily  recognized 
Alexander  himself  on  the  Macedonian  right  from  the 
splendour  of  his  armour  and  military  costume,  as  well 
as  from  the  respectful  demeanour  of  those  around  him. 
Their  principal  leaders  accordingly  thronged  to  their  own 

wrongly  Inserted.  There  is  no  good  ther  this  totml  includes  all  then 

reason  for  admitting   hoo  dfstin-  present  in  the  field,  or  only  the 

guished  officers ,  each  named  Kra-  Oompanlon-oaralry  —  we   cannot 

terns.    The  name  of  Fhilippns  and  determine  (Plutarch,  Alex.  16). 

his  xd^ic  is  repeated  twice;  once  *  Diodor.  xtII.  19. 

in  oonnting  f^om  the  right  of  the  *  Arrian,  i.  14,  8.     Xp6vov  (iiftv  ^ 

TdSti;,  —  once  again  in  counting  d)if  dxtpa  xd  expaxtufiaxa,  en  dxpou 

from  the  left.  toO  fcoxapiou  i^caxtuxe^,  &«6  xou  x6 

*  Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  (tiXXov  6xvtiy  Tisux^sv^Tor  xal  oiTii 

■trnok  into  the  rirer  with  thirteen  ^v  icoXX^  itf  ixaxipwv. 
•qandrons  (TXsi)  of  oaralry.   Whe- 
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lefty  which  ihey  reinforced  with  the  main  strength  of  their 
cavahy,  in  order  to  oppose  him  personally.  Presently  he 
addressed  a  few  woras  of  encouragement  to  the  troops^ 
and  save  the  order  for  advance.  He  directed  the  first 
attack  to  be  made  by  the  squadron  of  Companion-cavalry 
whose  torn  it  was  on  that  day  to  take  the  lead— H(the 
squadrons  of  ApoUonia,  of  which  Sokratds  was  captains- 
commanded  on  this  day  by  Ptolemeus  son  of  Philippus) 
supported  by  the  light  horse  or  Lancers,  the  Pssonian  dart« 
ers  (infantry),  and  one  division  of  regularly  armed  infantry, 
seeminffly  hvpaspiste.  &  He  then  himself  entered  'the  river, 
at  the  nead  of  the  right  half  of  the  army,  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, which  advanced  under  sound  of  trumpets  and  with 
the  usual  war-shouts.  As  the  occasional  depths  of  water 
prevented  a  straiffhtforward  march  with  one  uniform  line, 
the  Macedonians  slanted  their  course  suitably  to  the  ford- 
able  spaces;  keeping  their  front  extended  so  as  to  approach 
the  opposite  bank  as  much  as  possible  in  line,  and  not  in 
separate  columns  with  flanks  exposed  to  the  Persian  cavalry.^ 
Not  merely  the  riffht  under  Alexander,  but  also  the  left 
under  Parmenio,  advanced  and  crossed  in  ihe  same  move- 
ment and  under  the  like  precautions. 

The  foremost  detachment  under  Ptolemy  and  Amyntas, 
on  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  encountered  a  strennons 
resistance,  concentrated  as  it  was  here  upon  one  point 
Thejr  found  Memnon  and  his  sons  with  the  best  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  immediately  in  their  front;  some  on  the 
summit  of  the  bank,  from  whence  they  hurled  down  their 
javelins — others  down  at  the  water's  cage,  so  as  to  come  to 
closer  quarters.  The  Macedonians  tried  every  effort  to  make 
good  their  landing,  and  push  their  way  by  main  force  through 

^▲rImi,  1  14,  •.  Tov>< «po8p6fLoo<  Apparently,  thia  pMMge  Xe^i^ 

l«itia«  m«A&  the  same  oavalrj  ae  del  «ap«xeU«ov  tiI^v  tA^m,  j  ««pctXxt 

thoee  who  are  called  (in  1.  U,  S)  t6  ^eu|i«  ie  to  be  Interpreted  by 

vapiaeofdf ouc  licicia<,  under  Aiajn-  the  phrase  which  follows,  descri- 

tas  son  of  ArrhibsBUs.  blng   the  porpose    to  be  accoa* 

plished. 

•  Arrian,  1. 14,  10.  A&t6c  U  (Alex-  I  cannot   think  that  the  wonb     ■ 

ander)  &yio^  t6  Sl^iov  xlpa<  ....  imply  a  morement  c»  ieketon,  M     ' 

ili^aUti   i<   t6v   x6pot ,    Xo^^v   dtl  BUstow  and  K5ehly  oontend  (6«- 

icapaTtlv<uv  t^v  td^tv  j  xaptiXxt  t6  schiohte  des  Orieehlschen  Krie^- 

ptO|ta,  Tva   8^  (iij   ixpalvovri  aOx^  wesens,  p.  971)~nor  a  crossing  o( 

ol  tiipwx  xatd  xipac  itpoaiciicToitv,  the  rlTSr  againtt   the  strean,  to 

dXXd  xal    a^T^c,    u><   dvuaTov,   t^  break  the  force  of  the  ounent,  m 

fdXaxxi  «p09(ilc^  vixoTc.  Is  the  opinion  of  others. 
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the  Persian  horse,  bat  in  vain.   Having  both  lower  ground 
and  insecare  footing,  they  could  make  no  impression,  but 
mrere  thrust  back  with  some  loss,  and  retired  upon  the  main 
l>ody  which  Alexander  was  now  bringing  across.    On  his 
approaching  the  shore,  the  same  straggle  was  renewed 
around  his  person  with  increased  feryour  on  both  sides. 
Se  was  himself  among  the  foremost,  and  all  near  him  were 
animated  by  his  example.  The  horsemen  on  both  sides  be- 
came jammed  together,  and  the  contest  was  one  of  physical 
force  and  pressure  by  man  and  horse;  but  the  Macedonians 
liad  a  great  advantage  in  being  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  strong  close-fighting  pike,  while  the  Persian  weapon 
was  the  missile  javelin.    At  length  the  resistance  was  sur- 
mounted, and  Alexander,  with  those  around  him,  gradually 
thrusting  back  the  defenders,  made  good  their  way  up  the 
high  bank  to  the  level  ground.  At  other  points  the  resists 
ance  was  not  equally  vigorous.  The  left  and  centre  of  the 
Macedonians,  crossing  at  the  same  time  on  all  practicable 
spaces  along  the  whole  line,  overpowered  the  Persians  sta- 
tioned on  the  slope,  and  got  up  to  the  level  ground  with 
comparative  facihty.i    Indeed  no  cavalry  could  possibly 
stand  on  the  bank  to  offer  opposition  to  the  phalanx  with 
its  array  of  long  pikes,  wherever  this  could  reach  the  ascent 
in  any  continuous  front.  The  easy  crossing  of  the  Mace- 
donians at  other  points  helped  to  constrain  those  Persians, 
who  were  contending  with  Alexander  himself  on  the  slope, 
to  recede  to  the  level  ground  above. 

Here  again,  as  atuie  water's  ed^e,  Alexander  was  fore- 
most in  personal  conflict.  His  pike  having  been  Carftiry 
broken,  he  turned  to  a  soldier  near  him — Aretis,  p**y*n^i 
one  of  the  horseguards  who  generally  aided  him  danger  of 
in  mounting  his  horse^and  asked  for  another.  But  ^j  J*^^"' 
this  man,  having  broken  his  pike  also,  showed  the  tared  by 
fragment  to  Alexander,  requesting  him  to  ask  Kieitut. 
some  one  else;  upon  which  the  Cormthian  Demaratus,  one 
of  the  Companion-cavalry  close  at  hand,  gave  him  his  weapon 
instead.   Thus  armed  anew,  Alexander  spurred  his  horse 

1  Arrlan,  I.  16,  6.    Kal  Ktpl  o^t^v  Axrian'a  deioription  of  the  battle 

(Alexander    himielf)     ^uvtion^xti  had  before  been.    Dwelling  almost 

(idxi)  xapxtpi,  xa\  k»  To^itp  iXX«  exolnalTelj  upon  the  personal  pre- 

i%*  fiXXatc  x<tfv  TdUa>y  toic  MaxcS^Soi  aence  and  aohieTements  of  Alex- 

8Uf)aivov  o6  x"^***'*^  4^^*  ander,    he    had   said   little  even 

These  words  desenre  attention,  about  the  right  half  of  the  tamj 

because  they  show  how  Incomplete  and  nothing  at  all  about  the  left 
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forward  against  Mithridat^  (son-in-law  of  Darius),  who 
was  bringing  up  a  column  of  cavali^  to  attack  bim,  but  was 
himself  considerably  in  advance  of  it.  Alexander  thrust  his 
pike  into  the  face  of  Mithridat^  and  laid  him  prostrate 
on  the  ground:  he  then  turned  to  another  of  the  Persian 
leaders,  Bhoasak^s,  who  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
his  scimitar,  knocked  off  a  portion  of  his  helmet^  but  did 
not  penetrate  beyond.  Alexander  avenged  this  blow  by 
thrusting  BhoBsakds  through  the  bodv  with  his  pike.  ^  Mean- 
while a  third  Persian  leader,  Spithridat^s,  was  actually 
close  behind  Alexander,  with  hana  and  scimitar  uplifted  to 
cut  him  down.  At  this  critical  moment,  Kleitus  son  of 
Dropid^s — one  of  the  ancient  officers  of  Philip,  high  in  the 
Macedonian  service — struck  with  full  force  at  the  uplifted 
arm  of  Spithridates  and  severed  it  from  the  body,  thus  pre- 
serving Alexander's  life.  Other  leading  Persians,  kinsmen 
of  Spithridates,  rushed  desperately  on  Alexander,  who  re- 
ceived many  blows  on  his  armour,  and  was  in  much  danger. 
But  the  efforts  of  his  companions  near  were  redoubled,  lx>th 
to  defend  his  person  and  to  second  his  adventurous  daring. 
It  was  on  that  point  that  the  Persian  cavalry  was  first 
broken.  On  the  left  of  the  Macedonian  line,  the  Thessalian 
cavalry  also  fought  with  vigour  and  success  ;>  and  the  light- 
armed  foot,  intermingled  with  Alexander's  cavalry  generally, 
did  great  damage  to  the  enemy.  The  rout  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  once  begun,  speedily  became  general.  They  fled  in 
all  directions,  pursued  by  the  Macedonians. 

But  Alexander  and  his  officers  soon  checked  this  ardour 
of  pursuit,  calling  back  their  cavalry  to  complete  his  victory. 
The  Persian  infantry,  Asiatics  as  well  as  Greeks,  had  re- 
mained without  movement  or  orders,  looking  on  the  cavalry 
battle  which  had  just  disastrously  terminated.  To  them 
Alexander  immediately  turned  his  attention. '  He  brought 
up  his  phalanx  and  hypaspista  to  attack  them  in  front, 
while  his  cavalry  assailed  on  all  sides  their  unprotected 

half  of  it   under   Parmenio.     Wo  xtI.  20;  Plutarch,  Alex.  16.  These 

discover  from  these  words  that  all  authors  differ  in  the  details.    I  toU 

the  tA(si«  of  the  phalanx  (not  only  low  Arrian. 

the  three  in  Alexander's  half,  but  *  Diodor.  xvii.  81. 

also  the  three  in  Parmenio*s  half)  *  Arrian,  i.  16,  1.    Plutarch  aays 

passed  the  rlrer  nearly  at  the  same  that  the  infantry ,  on  seeing  the 

time,  and  for  the  most  part  with  cavalry  routed,  demanded  to  oapitu- 

little  or  no  resistance.  late  on  terms  with  Alexander;  but 

'  Azrian,  i.  16,  6—12;   Diodor  ibl«  aMms  hardly  probable. 
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flanks  and  rear;   he  himself  charged  with    the   cavalry, 
and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  His  infantry  complete 
alone  was  more  numerous  than  they,  so  that   Tictory  of 
against  such  odds  the  result  could  hardly  he  Detrnultion 
doubtful.     The  greater  part  of  these  merce-  of  the  Ore- 
naries,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  were  cut  to  ry^on'the^ 
pieces  on  the  field.  We  are  told  that  none  escaped,  >ide  of  the 
except  2000  made  prisoners,  and  some  who  re-  ^"■**'**- 
mained  concealed  in  the  field  amonff  the  dead  bodies,  i 

In  this  complete  and  signal  defeat,  the  loss  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  was  not  very  serious  in  mere  Jjq„  of  the 
number — for  only  1000  of  them  were  slain.  But  P«"i»Be  — 
the  slaughter  of  the  leading  Persians,  who  had  theTr*iead^' 
exposed  themselves  with  extreme*bravery  in  the  ing  men 

?ersonaI  conflict  against  Alexander,  was  terrible.  '^^'°* 
'here  were  slain  not  only  MithridatSs,  BhoesakSs,  Spithri- 
dat^  whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned, — but  also 
PhamakSs,  brother-in-law  of  Darius,  Mithrobarzands  satrap 
of  Kappadokia,  AtizySs,  Niphates,  Petin^s  and  others;  all 
Persians  of  rank  and  consequence.  Arsit^,  the  satrap  of 
Phrygia,  whose  rashness  had  mainly  caused  the  rejection  of 
Memnou's  advice,  escaped  from  the  field,  but  died  shortly 
afterwards  by  his  own  hand,  from  anguish  and  humiliation.  > 
The  Persian  or  Perso-Grecian  infantry,  though  probably 
more  of  them  individually  escaped  than  is  implied  in  Arrian's 
account,  was  as  a  body  irretrievably  ruined.  No  force  was 
either  left  in  the  field,  or  could  be  afterwards  re-assembled 
in  Asia  Minor. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been 
very  small.  Twenty-five  of  the  Companion-  smau  loss 
cavalry,  belonging  to  the  division  under  Ptolemy  «'  «»•  m»««- 
and  Amyntas,  were  slain  in  the  first  unsuccessful  ^°  ^*' 
attempt  to  pass  the  river.  Of  the  other  cavalry,  sixty  in  all 
were  slain;  of  the  infantry,  thirty.  This  is  ffiven  to  us  as 
the  entire  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander.  >  It  is  only  the 
number  of  killed;  that  of  the  wounded  is  not  stated;  but 
assuming  it  to  be  ten  times  the  number  of  killed,  the  total 
of  both  together  will  be  1265.«     If  this  be  correct,  the 

1  Arrian,  i.  18,  4 ;  Biodor.  xrii,      and  that  more  than  90,000  men  were 
SI.  Diodorot  says  that  on  the  part      made  prisoners, 
of  the  Persians  more  than  10,000         *  Arrian,  I.  18,  6,  8. 
foot  were  killed,  with  9000  caralrj ;         *  Arrian,  i.  16,  7,  8. 

*  Arrian ,  in  describing  another 
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resiBtance  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  except  near  that  point 
where  Alexander  himself  and  the  Persian  chiefii  came  into 
oonflicti  cannot  have  been  either  serions  or  long  protracted. 
But  when  we  add  farther  the  contest  with  the  mlantrj,  the 
smallness  of  the  total  assigned  for  Macedonian  killed  and 
wounded  will  appear  still  more  surprising.  The  total  of  the 
Persian  infantry  is  stated  at  nearly  20,000,  most  part  of 
them  Ghreek  mercenaries.  Of  these  only  2000  were  made 
prisoners;  nearly  all  the  rest  (according  to  Arrian}  were 
slain.  Now  the  Oreek  mercenaries  were  well  armed,  and 
not  likely  to  let  themselyes  be  slain  with  impunity;  more- 
over Plutarch  expressly  affirms  that  they  resisted  with 
desperate  valour,  and  that  most  of  the  Macedonian  loss  was 
incurred  in  the  conflict  a|rainst  them.  It  is  not  easy  there- 
fore to  comprehend  how  the  total  number  of  slain  can  be 
brought  within  the  statement  of  Arrian.  ^ 

After  the  victory,  Alexander  manifested  the  createst 
Alexander*  ^'^^citude  for  his  wouuded  soldiers,  whom  he 
kindneea  to  visited  and  consoled  in  person.  Of  the  twenty- 
^d  Zi^^^  ^^®  Companions  slain,  he  caused  brazen  statues, 
dien,  Mid  hv  Lysippus,  to  be  erected  atDium  in  Macedonia, 
•erere  where  they  were  still  standing  in  the  time  of 

o?th?*Ore-  Arrian.  To  the  surviving  relatives  of  all  the 
oian  pri-  g]ain  he  also  granted  immunity  from  taxation  and 
soneis.  {rojjd  personal  service.  The  dead  bodies  were 
honourably  buried,  those  of  the  enem^  as  well  as  of  his  own 
soldiers.  The  two  thousand  Ghreeks  m  the  Persian  service 
who  had  become  his  prisoners,  were  put  in  chains,  and  trans- 
ported to  Macedonia  there  to  work  as  slaves;  to  which  treat- 
ment Alexander  condemned  them  on  the  ground  that  tker 
had  taken  arms  on  behalf  of  the  foreigner  against  Greece, 
in  contravention  of  the  general  vote  passed  by  the  synod 
at  Corinth.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  to  Athens  three 
hundred  panoplies  selected  from  the  spoil,  to  be  dedicated 
to  Athene  in  the  acropolis  with  this  inscription —  'Alex* 

battle ,  oonaiden  that  the  propor-  and.  18.     Axistobulue  (apnd  Plm- 

tion   of  twelve  to   one,  between  tarch.  I.  e.)  gaid  that  there  were 

wonnded  and  killed,  is  abore  what  slain  among    the  oompanions    of 

oonld  hare  been  expected  (r.  S4,  Alexander  (rwv  ittpl  tiv 'AXi^svSpov) 

8).     BHatow  and   KSchly  (p.  278)  thirty-four  penone ,  ef  wfaom  nine 

state  that  in  modem  battles ,  the  were  infantry.    This  eoiBOfdes  with 

ordinary   proportion   of   wounded  Arrlan*s  statement  about  the  twen- 

to  killed  is  from  8 :  i  to  10 :  1.  ty-flre  oompanions  of  the  oaralfy, 

'  Arrian,  i.  10,  8;  Plutarch,  Alex-  sUin. 
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ander,  son  of  FhUip,  and  the  Greeks  except  the  Lacedsa- 
monians  (present  these  offerings),  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
foreigners  inhabiting  Asia."  i  Though  the  vote  to  which 
Alexander  appealed  represented  no  existing  Grecian  as- 
piration,  and  granted  only  a  sanction  which  could  not  be 
safely  refused,  yet  he  found  satisfaction  in  clothing  his  own 
self-agffrandising  impulse  under  the  name  of  a  supposed 
PanheUenic  purpose:  which  was  at  the  same  time  useful  as 
strengthening  his  hold  upon  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  only 
persons  competent,  either  as  officers  or  soldiers,  to  uphold 
the  Persian  empire  against  him.  His  conquests  were  the 
extinction  of  genuine  Hellenism,  thouffh  they  diffused  an 
exterior  varnish  of  it,  and  especially  &e  Ghreek  language, 
over  much  of  the  Oriental  world.  True  Grecian  interests 
lay  more  on  the  side  of  Darius  than  of  Alexander. 

The  battle  of  the  Granikus,  brought  on  by  Arsitds  and 
the  other  satraps  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mem-  ^    vufni. 
non,  was  moreover  so  unskilfully  fought  by  them,  sen  of  the 
that  the  gallantry  of  their  infantry,  the  most  f^JJJ*^ 
formidable  corps  of  Greeks  that  had  ever  been  immense 
in  the  Persian  service,  was  rendered  of  little  impresiion 
use.  The  battle,  properly  speaking,  was  fought  by^A^ez- 
only  by  the  Persian  cavalry ;»  the  infantry  was  •»*•'*■  Tic- 
left  to  be  surrounded  and  destroyed  afterwards.       ^^^' 

No  victory  could  be  more  decisive  or  terror-striking 
than  that  of  Alexander.  There  remained  no  force  in  the 
field  to  oppose  him.  The  impression  made  by  so  great  a 
public  catastrophe  was  enhanced  by  two  accompanying 
circumstances;  first,  by  the  number  of  Persian  grandees 
who  perished,  realising  almost  the  wailings  of  Atosa,  Xer- 
xte,  and  the  Chorus,  in  the  PerssB  of  ^schylus,*  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis — ^next,  by  the  chivalrous  and  successful 
prowess  of  Alexander  himself,  who,  emulating  the  Homeric 
Achilles,  not  only  rushed  foremost  into  the  mSUe,  but 
killed  two  of  these  grandees  with  his  own  hand.  Such  ex- 
ploits, impressive  even  when  we  read  of  them  now,  must  at 
the  moment  when  they  occurred  have  acted  most  powerfully 
npoa  the  imagination  of  contemporaries. 

*  Anian,  i.  16,  10,  11.  Atiio  month  Tbargelion :  probably 

•  Arrlan  ninally  calls  the  battle      the  beglnplng  of  May  (Flntaroh, 
of  the  Qranikne    an  iicico|i.axl«  (i*      Oamillnt,  19). 

17,  10,  and  eleewhere).  "  ^lohylns,  Pen.  960  t«tfg. 

The  battle  wae    fought   in  the 
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Severftl  of  the  neighbonring  Mygian  moantaineers. 
Tenor  »nd  though  mutinous  subjects  towards  Persia,  came 
gabmisaion  do  WD  to  make  sabmission  to  him,  and  were  permit- 
tioS^Aiex'-  ^^  ^^  occupytheirlandsunder  the  same  tributeas 
and«r.  Bar-  they  had  paid  before.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
th«^  tooifg  neighbounng  Grecian  city  of  Zeleia,  whose  troops 
fortMii  of  had  served  with  the  Persians,  surrendered  and 
Saxdu.  obtained  their  pardon;  Alexander  admitting  the 
plea  that  they  had  served  only  under  constraint.  He  then 
sentParmenio  to  attack  Daskvlium,  the  stronffhold  and  chief 
residence  of  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.  Even  this  place  was 
evacuated  bv  the  garrison  and  surrendered,  doubtless  with 
a  considerable  treasure  therein.  The  whole  satrapy  of 
Phrygia  thus  fell  into  Alexander's  power  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  administered  by  Kallas  for  his  behalf,  levy- 
mg  the  same  amount  of  tribute  as  had  been  paid  before.  ^ 
He  himself  then  marched,  with  his  main  force,  in  a  southerly 
direction  towa;tds  Sardis — the  chief  town  ofLydia,  and  the 
main  station  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  citadel 
of  Sardis — situated  on  a  loftv  and  steep  rock  projecting 
from  Mount  Tmolus,  fortified  bv  a  triple  wall  with  an  ade« 
quate  garrison — was  accounted  impregnable,  and  at  any 
rate  could  hardly  have  been  taken  by  anythiiig  less  than  a 
lonff  blockade,  2  which  would  have  allowed  time  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet  and  the  operations  of  Memnon.  Tet  such 
was  the  terror  which  now  accompanied  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, that  when  he  arrived  witnin  eight  miles  of  Sardis,  he 
met  not  only  a  deputation  of  the  chief  citizens,  but  also  the 
Persian  governor  of  the  citadel,  Mithrines.  The  town,  cita- 
del, garrison,  and  treasure  were  delivered  up  to  him  with- 
out a  blow.  Fortunately  for  Alexander,  there  was  not  in 
Asia  any  Persian  governor  of  courage  and  fidelity  such 
as  had  been  displayed  by  Maskames  and  Boges  after  the 
repulse  of  Xerxes  h>Qm  Greece. '  Alexander  treated  Mi- 
thrinds  with  courtesy  and  honour,  granted  freedom  to  the 
Sardians  and  to  the  other  Lydians  generally,  with  the  use 
of  their  own  Lydian  laws.  The  betrayal  of  Sardis  by  Mith- 
rinds  was  a  signal  good  fortune  to  Alexander.  On  going  up 

>  Arrian,  1.  17,  1,  2.  216),  and   was  .Uk«n  at  last  only 
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to  the  citadel,  he  contemplated  with  astonishment  its  pro<» 
digioos  strength;  congratulating  himself  on  so  easy  an 
acqnisition,  and  giving  directions  to  build  there  a  temple 
of  Olympian  Zeus,  on  the  s{>ot  where  the  old  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Lydia  had  been  situated.  He  named  Pausanias 
governor  of  the  citadel,  with  a  garrison  of  Feloponnesians 
from  Argos;  Asander,  satrap  of  the  country;  and  Nikas, 
collector  of  tribute.  ^  The  freedom  eranted  to  the  Ly« 
dians,  whatever  it  may  have  amounted  to,  did  not  exoner- 
ate them  from  paying  the  usual  tribute. 

From  Sardis,  he  ordered  Elallas,  the  new  satrap  of 
Hellespontine  Fhrysia — and  Alexander  son  of 
Aeropus,  who  had  been  promoted  in  place  of  Som  Sardu 
Kallas  to  the  command  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry  totbeooMt. 
—to  attack  Atameus  and  the  district  belonging  SpheVw.**' 
to  Ifemnon,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite  Lesbos. 
Meanwhile  he  himself  directed  his  march  to  Ephesus,  which 
he  reached  on  the  fourth  day.  Both  at  Ephesus  and  at  Miletus 
— the  two  principal  strongholds  of  the  Persians  on  the 
coast,  as  Sarais  was  in  the  interior — the  sudden  catastrophe 
at  the  Granikus  had  struck  unspeakable  terror.  Hegesi- 
stratus,  governor  of  the  Persian  garrison  (Gfreek  merce- 
naries) at  Miletus,  sent  letters  to  Alexander  offering  to 
surrender  the  town  on  his  approach;  while  the  garrison  at 
Ephesus,  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas,  got  on  board 
two  triremes  in  the  harbour  and  fled.  It  appears  that  there 
had  been  recently  a  political  revolution  in  the  town,  con- 
ducted by  Syrnhax  and  other  leaders,  who  had  established 
an  oligarchical  government.  These  men,  banishing  their 
political  opponents,  had  committed  depredations  on  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  overthrown  the  statue  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  dedicated  therein,  and  destroyed  the  sepulchre  of 
HeropythuB  the  liberator  in  the  agora.  >  Some  of  the  party, 
thougli  abandoned  by  their  garrison,  were  still  trying  to* 
invoke  aid  from  Memnon,  who  however  was  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance. Alexander  entered  the  town  without  resistance, 
restored  the  exiles,  established  a  democratical  constitution, 

>  ArrlMi,  1. 17,  6—9 ;  Diodor.  zrii.  Heropythns  was,  or  under  what  oliw 
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And  direoted  that  the  tribate  heretofore  paid  to  the  Per- 
sians should  now  be  paid  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Syr- 
phax  and  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the  temple,  £rom 
whence  they  were  dra^^^  by  the  people  and  stoned  to 
death.  More  of  the  same  party  would  have  been  despatch* 
edy  had  not  the  popular  vengeance  been  restrained  by 
Alexander;  who  displayed  an  honourable  and  prudent  mo- 
deration. 1 

Thus  master  of  Ephesus,  Alexander  found  himself  in 
He  flndi  communication  with  his  fleet,  under  the  command 
the  Snt  M-  of  Nikanor;  and  received  propositions  of  sur- 
if!i*£f*  ^*  render  from  the  two  nei^bouring  inland  cities, 
*  **  Ma^esia  and  Tralleis.  To  occupy  these  cities, 
he  despatched^armenio  with  5000  foot  (half  of  them  Mace- 
donians) and  200  of  the  Companion-cavalry;  while  he  at 
the  same  time  sent  Antimachus  with  an  equal  force  in  a 
northerly  direction,  to  liberate  the  various  cities  of  JBolic 
and  Ionic  Qreeks.  This  officer  was  instructed  to  put  down 
in  each  of  them  the  ruling  oligarchy,  which  acted  with  a 
mercenary  garrison  as  an  instrument  of  Persian  Supremacy 
— ^to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  citiaens — 
and  to  abolish  all  payment  of  tribute.  He  himself— after 
takinff  part  in  a  solemn  festival  and  procession  to  the  temple 
of  Epnesian  Artemis,  with  his  whole  army  in  battle-array 
•—marched  southwurd  towards  Miletus;  his  fleet  under 
Nikanor  nroceeding  thither  by  sea.'  He  expected  probably 
to  enter  Miletus  with  as  little  resistance  as  Ephesus.  But 
his  Jiopes  were  disappointed:  Hegesistratus,  commander 
of  the  garrison  in  that  town,  though  under  the  immediate 
terror  of  the  defeat  at  the  Qranikus  he  had  written  to  offer 
submission,  had  now  idtered  his  tone,  and  determined  to 
hold  out.  The  formidable  Persian  fleet, '  four  hundred  sail 
of  Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships  of  war  with  well*trained 
•seamen,  was  approacning. 

Tms  naval  force,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  would 
proMh'of  ^*^®  prevented  Alexander  from  crossing  into 
th«  Penton  Asia,  now  afforded  the  only  hope  of  arresting 
BonUmitdo  *^®  rapidity  andfease  of  his  conquests.  What 
oommand-^  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Persian  officers 
of  the  pSJw  since  the  defeat  at  the  Granikus,  we  do  not  hear. 
Many  of  them  had  fled,  along  with  Memnon,  to 
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Hiletas;'  and  they  were  probably  dispoBed,  under  the  pre* 
sent  desperate  ciroamstanoes,  to  accept  the  command  of 
Memnon  as  their  only  hope  of  safetyi  though  they  had  de- 
spised his  counsel  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Whether  the 
towns  inlfenmon's  principality  of  Atameus  had  attempted 
any  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  we  do  not  know. 
His  interests  however  were  so  closely  identified  with  those 
of  Persia,  that  he  had  sent  up  his  wife  and  children  as  hos^ 
ages,  to  induce  Darius  to  entrust  him  with  the  supreme 
conduct  of  the  war.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  presently 
sent  down  by  that  prince  ;>  but  at  the  first  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  under  the  command  of  Mem- 
non, who  was  however  probably  on  board. 

It  came  too  late  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Miletus.  Three 
days  before  its  arrival,  Nikanor  the  Macedonian  The  Maoe. 
admiral,  with  his  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Jj^^?^^®** 
ships,  had  occupied  the  island  of  Lad§,  which  the  hwboar 
commanded  the  harbour  of  that  city.  Alexander  of  Miietai, 
found  the  outer  portion  of  Miletus  evacuated,  oat  the  Per- 
and  took  it  without  resistance.  He  was  making  ^^^>*  ^ 
preparations  to  besiege  the  inner  city,  and  had  decilnea*' 
already  transported  4000  troops  across  to  the  ?*T*^Jj*"*' 
island  of  Lade,  when  the  powerful  Persian  fleet  debate  wUh 
came  in  sight,  but  found  itself  excluded  from  ^••""•aio- 
Miletus,  and  obliged  to  take  moorings  under  the  neighbour- 
inff  promontory  of  Mykald.  Unwilling  to  abandon  without 
a  battle  the  command  of  the  sea,  Parmenio  advised  Alex- 
ander to  fight  this  fleet,  offering  himself  to  share  the  hazard 
aboard.  But  Alexander  disapproved  the  proposition,  affirm- 
ing that  his  fleet  was  inferior  not  less  in  skill  than  in 
numbers;  that  the  hi^rh  training  of  the  Macedonians  would 
tell  for  nothing  on  shipboard;  and  that  a  naval  defeat  would 
be  the  signal  for  insurrection  in  Greece.  Besides  debating 
such  prudential  reasons,  Alexander  and  Parmenio  also 
differed  about  the  religious  promise  of  the  case.  On  the 
sea-shore,  near  the  stern  of  the  Macedonian  ships,  Par- 
menio had  seen  an  eagle,  which  filled  him  with  confidence 
that  the  ships  would  prove  victorious.  But  Alexander  con- 
tended that  this  interpretation  was  incorrect.  Though  the 
eagle  doubtless  promised  to  him  victory,  yet  it  had  been 
seen  on  land — and  therefore  his  victories  would  be  on 
land :  hence  the  result  signified  was,  that  he  would  over- 

'  Biodor.  xril.  89.     *  Biodor.  zrii.  SS. 
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oome  the  Persian  fleet,  by  meaoB  of  land  operations,  t  This 
part  of  the  debate,  between  two  practical  military  men  of 
ability,  is  notthe  leastinterestingoF  the  whole;  illustrating  as 
it  does,  not  only  the  religions  susceptibilities  of  the  age,  but 
also  the  pliancy  of  the  interpretative  process,  lending  itself 
equally  well  to  inferences  totally  opposite.  The  diflference  be> 
tween  a  sagacious  and  a  dullwitted  prophet,  accommodating 
ambiguous  omens  to  useful  or  mischievonsconclusionSy  was 
one  of  very  material  importance  in  the  ancient  world. 

Alexander  now  prepared  vigorously  to  assault  Ifi* 
Alexander  letus,  repudiating  with  disdain  an  offer  brought 
Hn  *f  ^'  to  him  by  a  Milesian  citizen  named  Glaokippus 
Capture  of  — ^that  the  city  should  be  neutral  and  open  to 
the  oitj.  liim  as  well  as  to  the  Persians.  His  fleet  under 
Nikanor  occupied  the  harbour,  blocked  up  its  narrow  mouth 
against  the  Persians,  and  made  threatening  demonstrations 
from  the  water's  edge;  while  he  himself  brought  up  his 
battering- engines  against  the  walls,  shook  or  overthrew 
them  in  several  places,  and  then  stormed  the  city.  The  Mi- 
lesians, with  the  Grecian  mercenary  garrison,  made  a  brave 
defence,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assault.  A  large  number  of  them  were  slain,  and  there  was 
no  way  of  escape  except  by  jumping  into  little  boats,  or 
swimming  off  upon  the  hollow  of  the  shield.  Even  of  these 
fugitives,  most  part  were  killed  bv  the  seamen  of  the  Mace- 
donian triremes;  but  a  division  of  300  Grecian  mercenaries 
got  on  to  an  isolated  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  there  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  Alexander,  as 
soon  as  his  soldiers  were  thoroughly  masters  of  the  city,  went 
himself  on  shipboard  to  attack  the  mercenaries  on  the  rock, 
taking  with  him  ladders  in  order  to  effect  a  landing  upon 
it.  But  when  he  saw  that  they  were  resolved  on  a  desperate 
defence,  he  preferred  admitting  them  to  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, and  received  them  into  his  own  service.  ^  To  the  sur- 
viving Milesian  citizens  he  granted  the  condition  ofa  free  city, 
while  ne  caused  all  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

The  powerful  Persian  fleet,  from  the  neighbouring 
ThePenian  promontory  of  MykalS,  was  compelled  to  witness, 
fo  HaiVkax-  ^^^^^^^^  being  able  to  prevent,  the  capture  of 
nMiUi!  "^  Miletus,  and  was  presently  withdrawn  to  HJali- 
d'^iTndi*'  karnassus.  At  the  same  time  Aiexander  came 
hiB  own  to  the  resolution  of  disbanding  his  own  fleet; 
fleet.  which,  while  costing  more  than  he  could  then 
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afford,  was  nevertheless  unfit  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in 
open  sea.  He  calculated  that  by  concentrating  all  his  efforts 
on  land  operations,  especially  against  the  cities  on  the  coast, 
he  should  exclude  the  Persian  fleet  from  aU  effective  hold 
on  Asia  Minor,  and  ensure  that  country  to  .himself.  He 
therefore  paid  off  all  the  ships,  retaining  only  a  moderate 
squadron  for  the  purposes  of  transports 

Before  this  time,  j^robably,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast 
northward  of  Miletus — including  the  Ionic  and  Maroh  of 
^olic  cities  and  the  principality  of  Memnon —  t^SSkS- 
had  either  accepted  willingly  the  dominion  of  naism. 
Alexander,  or  had  been  reduced  by  his  detach-  ^f^S^V,*** 
ments.  Accordingly  he  now  directed  his  march  Joint  him. 
southward  of  Miletus,  towards  Karia,  and  especially  towards 
Halikamassus,  the  principal  city  of  that  territory.  On 
entering  Karia,  he  was  met  by  Ada,  a  member  of  the 
Karian  princely  family,  who  tendered  to  him  her  town  of 
Alinda  and  her  other  possessions,  adopting  him  as  her  son, 
and  entreating  his  protection.  Not  many  years  earlier,  under 
Mausdlus  und  Artemisia,  the  powerful  princes  of  this  family 
had  been  formidable  to  all  the  Grecian  islands.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Karia  that  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  reigning 
family  intermarried  with  each  other:  Mausdlus  and  his  wife 
Artemisia  were  succeeded  by  Idrieus  and  his  wife  Ada,  all 
four  beinff  brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters  of  Heka- 
tomnus.  On  the  death  ofldrieus,  his  widow  Ada  was  expelled 
from  Halikamassus  and  other  parts  of  Karia  by  her  surviving 
brother  Pixodarus;  though  she  still  retained  some  strong 
towns,  which  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  the  conqueste 
of  Alexander.  Pixodarus,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  ffiven 
bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  leading  Persian  named  Oron- 
tobat^s,  warmly  espoused  the  Persian  cause,  and  made  Hali- 
kamassus a  capital  point  of  resistance  against  the  invader.  > 

But  it  was  not  by  him  alone  that  this  city  was  defended. 
The  Persian  fleet  had  repaired  thither  from  Mi-  strong  gar- 
letus;  Memnon,  now  invested  by  Darius  with  !?"^»^^.* 
supreme  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  f entire *' 

'  Anian,  1.  20, 1—4;  Diodor.  xrii.  only  have    exposed    them    to  be 
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*r£iuk'^'  JBgean,  was  there  in  person.  There  was  not  only 
amitM.  *^  Orontobat^  with  many  other  Asiatics,  but  also 
a  large  garrison  of  mercenary  Greeks,  commanded  bv 
Ephidt^  a  brave  Athenian  exile.  The  ciW,  strong  both 
by  nature  and  by  art^  with  a  surronndinff  ditch  forty-five 
feet  broad  and  twenty-two  feet  deep,  i  had  oeen  still  fisurther 
strengthened  under  the  prolonged  superintendence  of  Mem- 
non;*  lastly,  there  were  two  citadels,  a  fortified  harbour 
with  its  entrance  fironting  the  south,  abundant  magazines  of 
arms,  and  good  provision  of  defensive  engines.  The  siege 
of  Halikaniassus  was  the  most  arduous  enterprise  which 
Alexander  had  yet  undertaken.  Instead  of  attacking  it  by 
land  and  sea  at  once,  as  at  Miletus,  he  could  make  his  ap- 
proaches only  from  the  land,  while  the  defenders  were 
powerfully  aided  from  seaward  by  the  Persian  ships  with 
their  numerous  crews. 

His  first  efforts,  directed  a^inst  the  ffate  on  the  north 
Siege  of  ^^  northeast  of  the  citv,  which  led  towards  My- 
Hafikar.  lasa,  Were  interrupted  by  frequent  saHies  and 
BnVety  of  discharffCB  from  the  engines  on  the  walls.  After 
the  genri-  a  few  S&js  thus  Spent  without  much  avail,  he 
Bp^i^rn!^  pftSBed  with  a  large  section  of  his  army  to  the 
the  Athe-  westem  side  of  the  town,  towards  the  outlving 
^^^'  portion  of  the  proj  ecting  tongue  of  land,  on  which 

Halikamassus  and  Myndus  (the  Tatter  farther  westward) 
were  situated.  While  making  demonstrations  on  this  side  of 
Halikaruassus,  he  at  the  same  time  attempted  a  night  attack 
on  Myndus,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  after  some  hours  of 
fruitless  effort.  He  then  confined  himself  to  the  siege  of 
Halikamassus.  His  soldiers,  protected  from  missiles  by 
moveahle  penthouses  (called  Tortoises),  gradually  filled  up 
the  wide  and  deep  ditch  round  the  town,  so  as  to  open  a 
level  road  for  his  engines  (rolling  towers  of  wood)  to  come 
up  close  to  the  walls.  The  engines  being  brought  up  close, 
the  work  of  demolition  was  successfully  prosecuted;  not- 
withstanding vigorous  sallies  from  the  garrison,  repulsed, 
though  not  witnout  loss  and  difficulty,  by  the  Macedonians. 
Presently  the  shock  of  the  battering-engines  had  over- 
thrown two  towers  of  the  city-wall,  together  with  two  inter- 
mediate breadths  of  wall;  and  a  third  tower  was  beginning 
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io  totter.  The  besieged  were  employed  in  erectinff  an  inner 
wall  of  brick  to  cover  tbe  open  spacOy  and  a  wooden  tower 
of  the  greatheightof  1 50  feet  for  the  purpose  of  casting  pro- 
jectiles. ^  It  appears  that  Alexander  waited  for  the  Ml 
demolition  of  the  third  tower,  before  he  thought  the  breach 
wide  enough  to  be  stormed;  but  an  assault  was  prematurely 
brought  on  by  two  adventurous  soldiers  from  the  division 
of  Perdikkas.s  These  men,  elate  with  wine,  rushed  up 
singlehanded  to  attack  the  Mylasean  gate,  and  slew  the 
foremost  of  the  defenders  who  came  out  to  oppose  them, 
until  at  length,  reinforcements  arriving  successively  on  both 
sides,  a  general  combat  took  place  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  walL  In  the  end,  the  Macedonians  were  victorious, 
and  drove  the  besieged  back  into  the  oitv.  Such  was 
the  confusion,  that  the  city  might  then  have  been  assaulted 
and  taken,  had  measures  been  prepared  for  it  beforehand. 
The  third  tower  was  speedily  overthrown;  nevertheless, 
before  this  could  be  accomplisned,  the  besieged  had  already 
completed  their  half-moon  within,  against  which  accord- 
ingly, on  the  next  day,  Alexander  pushed  forward  his  en- 
gines. In  this  advanced  position,  however,  being  as  it  were 
within  the  circle  of  the  city-wall,  the  Macedonians  were 
exposed  to  discharges  not  only  horn  engines  in  their  front, 
but  also  from  the  towers  yet  standing  on  each  side  of  them. 
Moreover,  at  night,  a  fresh  sally  was  made  with  so  much 
impetuosity,  that  some  of  the  covering  wicker-work  of  the 
engines,  and  even  the  main  woodwork  of  one  of  them,  was 
burnt.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Phil6tas  and 
Hellanikus,  the  officers  on  guard,  preserved  the  remainder; 
nor  were  the  besieged  finally  dnven  in,  until  Alexander 
himself  appeared  with  reinforcements. >  Though  his  troops 
had  been  victors  in  these  successive  combats,  yet  he  could 
not  carry  off  his  dead,  who  lay  close  to  the  walls,  without 
solicitinff  a  truce  for  burial.  Such  request  usually  counted 
as  a  confession  of  defeat:  nevertheless  Alexander  solicited 
the  truce,  which  was  mnted  by  Memnon,  in  spite  of  the 
contrary  opinion  of  EpnialtSs> 


>  Oomparo   Arrlan,  1.  91,   7,  8 ;  PeidikkM ,  thongh  Diodom  M7* 

Diodor.  xvii.  S6,  26.  that  it  oo«an«d  at  night,  whioh 

*  Both  Arrian  (i.  81,  6)  and  Dlo-  oannot  well  b«  tnie. 

dorut  (xTii.  25)  mention  tbi>  pro-  *  Arrian,  i.  21,  7—12. 

oeedlng   of    the   two   soldien   of  *  Diodor.  zvil.  2B. 
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After  a  few  days  of  interyal,  for  burying  his  dead  and 
DMptnto  repairing  the  engines,  Alexander  recommenced 
ithi  lU  -  <^^^<^^^po^^^®^^*°^o^Q|  under hb  own  j»er8onal 
atflnt  suo-  superintendence.  Among  the  leaders  withm,  a  con- 
^•ntiaiihnt  yictiou  gained  ffround  that  the  place  could  not  long 
ht'^^hinuetf  ^old  out.  EphialtSs  especially^  resolved  not  to  sar- 
is slain.  yive  the  capture,  ana  seeing  that  the  only  chance 
of  preservation  consisted  in  destroying  the  besieging  en- 
gines, obtained  permission  from  Memnon  to  put  himself  at 
Uie  head  of  a  last  desperate  sally.  ^  He  took  immediately 
near  him  2000  chosen  troops,  half  to  encounter  the  enemy, 
half  with  torches  to  bum  the  engines.  At  daybreak,  all 
the  gates  being  suddenly  and  simultaneously  thrown  open, 
sally mg  parties  rushed  out  from  each  against  the  besiegers; 
the  engines  from  within  supporting  them  by  multiplied 
discharges  of  missiles.  Ephialtes  wiUi  his  division,  march- 
ing straight  against  the  Macedonians  on  guard  at  the  main 
pomt  of  attack,  assailed  them  impetuously,  while  his  torch- 
bearers  tried  to  set  the  engines  on  fire.  Himself  distin- 
guished no  less  for  personal  strength  than  for  valour,  he  occu- 
pied the  front  rank,  and  was  so  well  seconded  by  the  courage 
and  good  array  of  his  soldiers  charging  in  deep  column, 
that  for  a  time  he  gained  advantage.  Some  of  the  engioes 
-were  successfuUy  fi^,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops,  consisting  of  young  troops,  gave  way  and  fled* 
They  were  rallied  partly  by  the  efforts  of  Alexander,  but 


*  The  iMi  doBp«rat«  gtraggle  of 
th«  besieged,  is,  what  stands  de- 
scribed in  t  M  of  Arrlan,  and  in 
xrii.  28,  97  of  Diodoms;  though 
the  two  descriptions  are  very  differ- 
ent. Arrian  does  not  name  Ephi- 
altes at  Halikarnassas.  He  follows 
the  Macedonian  authors,  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobnlus;  who  probably 
dwelt  only  on  Memnon  and  the 
Persians  as  their  real  enemies, 
treating  the  Greeks  in  general  as 
a  portion  of  the  hostile  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  Diodoms  and  Gur- 
tius  appear  to  hare  followed ,  in 
great  part,  Chrecian  authors;  in 
whose  Tiew,  eminent  Athenian 
exiles,  like  Bphialtds  and  Ohari- 
demus,  counted  fur  much  more. 


The  fhot  here  mentioned  by  Bio- 
donu,  that  Ephialtds  drove  back 
the  young  Macedonian  guard,  and 
that  the  battle  was  restored  only 
by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
old  guard — ^is  one  of  much  interest 
which  I  see  no  reason  for  mis- 
trusting, though  Airian  says  no* 
thing  about  it.  Ourtius  (r.  S ;  Tiii. 
1)  makes  allusion  to  it  on  a  tub- 
sequent  occasion,  naming  Athar- 
rias:  the  part  of  his  work  in  which 
it  ought  to  have  been  narrated  is 
lost.  On  this,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, Arrian  slurs  over  the  partial 
reverses,  obstructions,  and  losses, 
of  Alexander's  career.  His  author- 
ities probably  did  so  before  hlaa. 
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fitill  more  by  the  older  Macedonian  soldiers,  companions  in 
all  Philip's  campaigns;  who,  standing  exempt  from  night- 
watchesy  were  encamped  more  in  the  rear.  These  veteransi 
«mon|^  whom  one  Atharrias  was  the  most  conspicuous,  up- 
braiding  the  cowardice  of  their  comrades,  >  cast  themselves 
into  their  accustomed  phalanx-array,  and  thus  both  with- 
stood and  repulsed  the  charge  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
Ephialtds,  foremost  amonc  the  combatants,  was  slain,  the 
rest  were  driven  back  to  the  city,  and  the  burning  engines 
were  saved  with  some  damage.  During  this  same  time,  an 
obstinate  conflict  had  also  taken  place  at  the  gate  called 
Tripylon,  where  the  besieged  had  made  another  sally,  over 
a  narrow  bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch.  Here  the  Mace- 
donians were  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy  (not  the  son 
of  I^^s),  one  of  the  king's  body-guards.  He,  with  two  or 
three  other  conspicuous  officers,  perished  in  the  severe 
struggle  which  ensued,  but  the  sallying  party  were  at  length 
repiused  and  driven  into  the  city.  ^  The  loss  of  the  besieged 
was  severe,  in  trying  to  get  again  within  the  walls,  under 
vigorous  pursuit  from  the  Macedonians. 

By  this  last  unsuccessful  effort,  the  defensive  force  of 
Halikamassus  was  broken.  Memnon  and  Oronto- 
batSs,  satisfied  that  no  longer  defence  of  the  for^ed^to  ' 
town  was  practicable,  took  advantage  of  the  night  ^'^°^°'^ 
to  set  fire  to  their  wooden  projectile  engines  and  naisus^' 
towers,  as  well  as  to  their  magazines  of  arms,  and  w/th. 
with  the  houses  near  the  exterior  wall,  while  JJSgJn'^bj 
they  carried  away  the  troops,  stores,  and  inhabit-  aoa,  retain- 
ants,  partly  to  the   citadel  called  Salmakis —  tSSoiudei. 
partly  to  the  neighbouring  islet  called  Arkon-  Alexander ' 
nesus— partly  to  the  island  of  Kos.3  Though  thus  2^'if„*V" 
evacuating  the  town,  however,  they  still  kept  good 
garrisons  well  provisioned  in  the  two  citadels  belonging  to  it. 
The  conflagration,  stimulated  by  a  st  rong  wind,  spreadwidely. 
It  was  only  extinguished  by  the  orders  of  Alexander,  when 
he  entered  the  town,  and  put  to  death  all  those  whom  he 
found  with  firebrands.  He  directed  that  the  Halikamassians 

'  Diodor.  xtI.  27;  Oartiaa,  r.  Ij  ffuva8poioQivTtc    xa\    awv«arlwvTtc, 

■Hli.  a .  .  .  .  ol  7«p  icp»ap6taT0i  twv  6ffi9tt)9av  to6<  SoxoOvtbc  <8tj  vtvixij- 

MavcS^vcuv,     8ia    |Aiv    r^v    f)Xixlav  xivat  .... 

iitoXtXufiivoi   Ttt»v    xiv86va>v ,   aov»-  •  Arrlan,  i.  93,  6. 

otp«T«o|i.4voi  tk  ^iXliMtJp  ....  ToU  ■  Arrian,  i.  28,  8,  4;  Diodor.  xrlL 

(xiv   9UT0{iax^^^^  vttutlpoic    icixpu)«  27. 
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found  in  the  houses  should  be  spared,  but  that  the  city  itself 
should  be  demolished.  He  assigned  the  whole  of  Karia  to 
Ada,  as  a  principality,  doubtless  under  condition  of  tribute. 
As  the  citadels  still  occupied  by  the  enemy  were  strong 
enough  to  require  a  long  siege,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  remain  in  person  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them;  but 
surrounding  them  with  a  wall  of  blockade,  he  left  Ptolemy 
and  3000  men  to  ffuard  it.  i 

Having  concluded  the  siege  of  Halikamassus,  Alex- 
B.C.  SS4.88S  ander  sent  back  his  artillery  to  Tralles,  ordering 
(Winter).  Farmeuio,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  cavalry, 
the  allied  infantry,  and  the  baggage  waggons,  to  Sardis. 

The  ensuing  winter  months  he  employed  in  the  con- 
B.o.  8S4.8SS  quest  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  f^isidia.  All  this 
(Winter),  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  mountainous; 
Winter  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus  descending  nearly  to 
Sf "Self"  *^®  ^^^  so  as  to  leave  little  or  no  intervening 
ander  along  breadth  of  plain.  In  spite  of  great  strength  of 
m  Joait*  situation,  such  was  the  terror  of  Alexander's 
of  Alia  arms,  that  all  the  Lykian  towns — Hyparna,  Tel- 
Minor,  missus,  Pinara,  Xanthu8,Patara,  and  thirty  others 
— submitted  to  him  without  a  blow.s  One  alone  among 
them,  called  Marmareis,  resisted  to  desperation.'  On  reach- 
ing the  territory  called  Milyas,  the  Phrygian  frontier  of 
Lykia,  Alexander  received  the  surrender  of  the  Greek 
maritime  city,  Phaselis.  He  assisted  the  Phaselites  in  de- 
stroying a  mountain  fort  erected  and  garrisoned  against  them 
by  the  neighbouring  Pisidian  mountaineers  and  paid  s 
public  compliment  to  the  sepulchre  of  their  deceased  towns* 
man,  the  rhetorician  Theodektes.^ 

After  this  brief  halt  at  Phasdlis  Alexander  directed 
his  course  to  Pergd  in  Pamphylia.  The  ordinary  mountain 
road,  hj  which  he  sent  most  of  his  army,  was  so  difficult  as 
to  require  some  leveling  by  Thracian  light  troops  sent  in 
advance  for  the  purpose.  But  the  king  himself,  with  a 
select  detachment,  took  a  road  more  difficult  still,  called 
Klimax,  under  the  mountains  by  the  brink  of  the  sea. 
When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  this  road  was  covered 
hj  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to  be  impracticable;  for  some 
time  before  he  reached  the  spot,  the  wind  had  blown  strong 

*  Arrian,  i.  98,  11 ;   Diodor.  XTii.  ■  Diodor.  ztH.  S9. 

T;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  657.  «  Arrian,  i.  S4, 11 ;  Plutarch,  Alex- 

■  Azrlan,  i.  24,  6—9.  and.  17. 
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from  the  sonth — bat  as  lie  came  near,  the  special  proyi- 
dence  of  the  Gods  (so  he  and  his  friends  conceived  it) 
brought  on  a  change  to  the  north,  so  that  the  sea  receded 
and  left  an  available  passage,  though  his  soldiers  had  the 
water  up  to  their  waists.  ^  From  Fergd  he  marched  on  to 
Siddy  receiving  on  his  way  envoys  from  Aspendus,  who 
offered  to  surrender  their  city,  but  deprecated  the  entrance 
of  a  garrison;  which  they  were  allowed  to  buy  off  by  pro- 
mising fifty  talents  in  money,  together  with  the  horses 
which  they  were  bringing  up  as  tribute  for  the  Persian 
king.  Havinff  left  a  garrison  at  Sidd,  he  advanced  onward 
to  a  stronff  place  called  Syllium,  defended  by  brave  natives 
with  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  aid  them.  These  men  held 
out,  and  even  repulsed  a  first  assault;  which  Alexander 
could  not  stay  to  repeat,  being  apprised  that  the  Aspen- 
dians  had  renised  to  execute  the  conditions  imposed,  and 
had  put  their  city  in  a  state  of  defence.  Betuming  rapidly, 
he  constrained  them  to  submission,  and  then  marched  back 
to  Pergd ;  from  whence  he  directed  his  course  towards  the 
greater  Phrygia,^  through  the  difficult  mountains,  and 
almost  indomitable  population,  of  Pisidia. 

After  remaining  in  thePisidian  mountains  long  enough 
to  reduce  several  towns  or  strong  posts,  Alexan-  Alexander 
der  proceeded  northward  into  Phrygia,  passing  5?,°  w?ntVr 
by  the  salt  lake  called  Askanius  to  the  steep  and  oampaign 
impregnable  fortress  of  Keleansd ,  garrisoned  by  oIp?um'*^ 
1000  £arians,and  100  mercenary  Greeks.  These  Keivna. 
men,  having  no  hope  of  relief  from  the  Persians,  offered 
to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  unless  such  relief  should  arrive 
before  the  sixtieth  day.3  Alexander  accepted  the  proposi- 
tions, remained  ten  days  at  KelsensB,  and  left  there  Anti- 
gonus  (afterwards  the  most  powerful  amon^  his  successors) 
as  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  1500  men.    He  then  marched 
northward  to  Gormum  on  the  river  Sangarius,  where  Par- 
menio  was  directed  to  meet  him,  and  where  his  winter- 
campaign  was  concluded. « 

*  ARlan ,  i.  26,  4.    o&x  fivtu  totk  this  epeoial  faronr  firom  tbe  Oodi 

Otlou,  luc  a&T6<  Tt  xal  ol  dp.^*  aux^  M  aome  of  hit  panegyritti  boaet«d 

£^T)70t^vT0,  Ao.    Strabo,  xiT.  p.  MS;  for  him. 

Cnrtiaa,  t.  8,  29.  •  Arrian,  i.  27,  1—8. 

PIiataroh*e  words  (Alezand.  IT)  *  Ourtiaa,  Hi.  1,  6. 

mnet  be  taken  to  mean  that  Alex-  *  Arrian,  i.  29,  1—6. 
ander  did  not  boaet  ao  much  of 
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APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN 
SABISSA  OB  FJKE. 

Tsa  •UUmenti  here  gireix  about  the  length  of  the  ■ariaea  carried  hj 
the  pbalangite,  are  taken  from  Polybiut ,  whose  deaoription  is  on  all 
point!  both  clear  and  oonilstent  with  itself.  "The  sariiia  (he  sa7«)  is 
■izteen  oubiU  long,  according  to  the  original  theory;  and  fourteen 
onbita,  aa  adapted  to  actual  practice''  —  t6  8i  tu>v  oapieetuv  pi7t6«c 
ieti,  xata  |fctv  t^jv  U  ^91^^  6x60teiv,  IxxaiStxx  ici)xwy}  xaTa  Ik  t^ 
dpfMTii^v  Ti^v  itpoc  T^v  d>.T,9tiav,  StxaTtvodpuiv.  Tootoiv  Si  to^s  Tleoxpxc 
df«tptl  xh  fttTe^i)  Tttiv  X^P^^^  (idffTTjfjLOt,  xal  xb  xsTAmv  cr^xcDpia  xrfi 
«po[)oXi)<  (zTlli.  IS). 

The  difference  here  indicated  bj  Polybias  between  the  length  in 
theory,  and  that  in  practice,  may  probably  be  nndentood  to  mean, 
that  the  phalangites,  when  in  exercise,  used  pikes  of  the  greater  length; 
when  on  aerrice,  of  the  amaller:  just  aa  the  Boman  aoldiers  were 
trained  in  their  ezeroiaea  to  nse  arma  heayier  than  they  employed 
againat  an  enemy. 

Of  the  later  Tactic  writers,  Leo  (Tact.  ri.  S9)  and  Oonat«ntine  Por- 
phyrogenitna,  repeat  the  double  meaaurement  of  the  aariaaa  aa  glren 
by  Polybiaa.  Arrian  (Tact.  c.  12)  and  Polycnna  (ii.  89,  B)  state  iU 
length  at  sixUen  cnbita— JSliaa  (Tact.  c.  14)  girei  foortean  cnbita. 
All  theae  authora  follow  either  Polybius,  or  aome  other  authority 
concurrent  with  him.  None  of  them  contradict  him,  though  none  atate 
the  case  ao  dearly  aa  he  doea. 

Measrs.  Bttatow  and  K5chly  (Geaoh.  dee  Orieoh.  Kriegaweaena,  p.  S38), 
authora  of  the  beat  work  that  I  know  reapecting  ancient  military  mattexs, 
reject  the  authority  of  Polybina  aa  it  here  atanda.  They  maintain  that 
the  pasaage  muat  be  corrupt,  and  that  Polybiua  muat  have  meant  tc 
aay  that  the  aariaaa  waa  aixteen  fett  in  length— not  siztean  eubiU. 
I  cannot  aubacribe  to  their  opinion,  nor  do  I  think  that  their  criticiam 
on  Polybiua  ia  a  juat  one. 

Firat  they  reaaon  aa  if  Polybiua  had  aaid  that  the  aariaaa  of  actual 
•errloe  waa  iixtun  cubits  long.  Computing  the  weight  of  auoh  a  weap- 
on from  the  thiokneaa  required  in  the  ahaft,  they  pronounce  that  it 
would  be  unmanageable.  But  Polybiua  girea  the  actual  length  aa  only 
fouriMn  oubifea:  a  rery  material  difference.  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis 
of  theae  authora— that  corruption  of  the  text  haa  made  ua  read  eubUs 
where  we  ought  to  hare  read  fesf,  — it  will  follow  that  the  length  of 
the  aariaaa,  as  giyen  by  Polybius ,  would  be  fourUen  ftti,  not  9imietn 
f94t.  Now  this  length  is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  rarious  paaaagea  in 
which  ita  prodigious  length  is  set  forth. 

Kext,  they  impute  to  Polybiua  a  contradiction  in  aaying  that  the  Bo- 
man aoldier  occupied  a  apace  of  three  feet,  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  a  Macedonian  soldier— and  yet  that  in  the  fight,  he  bad  two  Mace- 
donian  soldiers  and  ten  pikes,  opposed  to  him  (zyiii.  IS).  But  there 
is  here  no  contradiction  at  all:  for  Polybius  expressly  says  that  the 
Boman,  though  occupying  three  feet  when  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
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in  order,  required,  when  fighting,  an  expansion  of  the  ranka  and  an 
iaereaaed  interral  to  the  extent  of  three  feet  behind  him  and  on  each 
aide  of  him  (x^XaaiMc  «al  Sidnrcaatv  dXXi]Xtt>v  ix^iv  Sti^aci  xou^  &vBpa< 
iXdx»OTOv  Tpttc  «68a«  ««t*  iici(rrd;Ti)v  sal  xapaoTd;TV)v)  in  order  to  allon^ 
tall  play  for  hie  iword  and  ahield.  It  ia  therefore  perfeotlj  true  that 
•soh  Boman  soldier,  when  aotnally  marohing  up  to  attaok  the  phalanx 
ooenpied  aa  mnoh  ground  as  two  phalangites,  and  had  ten  pikes  to 
deal  with. 

I^arther,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Polybius,  in  speaking  of 
eubiU,  really  meant  feet :  beoauae  (cap.  12)  he  speaks  of  three  feei  as 
the  interral  between  each  rank  in  the  file,  and  these  three  feet  are 
dearly  made  equal  to  tvto  euHts,  His  oomputation  will  not  oome  right, 
if  in  placa  of  cubitt  jou  substitute  feet 

We  must  therefore  take  the  assertion  of  Polybiusaa  we  find  it;  that 
the  pike  of  the  phalangite  was  fourteen  onbits  or  twenty-one  feet  in 
length.  Now  Polyblus  had  erery  means  of  being  well  informed  on  suoh 
s  point.  He  was  abore  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  last  war 
of  the  Bomana  against  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus,  in  whloh  war  he 
himself  serred.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Psulus  Bmilius,  who  gained  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Lastly,  he  had  paid 
great  attention  to  tactics ,  and  had  eren  written  an  express  work  on 
the  subieot. 

It  might  indeed  be  Imagined,  that  the  statement  of  Polybius,  though 
ifiie  as  to  his  own  time,  was  not  true  as  to  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander.  But  there  is  nothing  to  oonntenanoe  snob  a  suspicion— 
which  moreorer  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  BOstow  and  KSohly. 

Doubtless  twenty-one  feet  is  a  prodigious  length,  unmanageable  ex- 
cept by  men  properly  trained,  and  inconyenient  for  all  eyolutlons. 
But  these  are  Just  the  terms  under  which  the  pike  of  the  phalangite  ' 
ia  always  spoken  of.  So  Llry,  xxxi.  89,  "Brant  pleraque  silyestria 
circa,  incommode  phalangi  maximft  Macedonum ;  qun,  nisi  nbi  pralon- 
gie  haetie  yelut  yallum  ante  clypeos  objecit  (quod  ut  fiat,  libero  cam- 
po  opus  est)  nullius  admodnm  usus  est."  Compare  also  Liry,  xliy. 
40,  il,  where,  among  other  intimations  of  the  immense  length  of  the 
pike,  we  find,  cBi  carptlm  aggrediendo,  circnmagere  immolUem  longi- 
tudine  ei  gravitaU  hattam  oogas,  conftisH  strue  impllcatnr ;"  also 
xxxili.8,  9. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat 
had  to  fight  their  way  across  the  territory  of  the  Cbalybes,  who  carried 
a  pike  fifteen  eubitt  long,  together  with  a  short  iword:  he  does  not 
mention  a  shield,  but  they  wore  greayes  and  helmets  (Anab.  ir.  7,  16). 
This  is  a  length  greater  than  what  Polybins  asoribes  to  the  pike  of 
the  Macedonian  phalaingite.  The  Mosynoeki  defended  their  citadel  "with 
pikes  so  long  and  thick  that  a  man  could  hardly  cany  them"  (Anabas. 
V.  4,  S6).  In  the  Iliad,  when  the  Trojans  are  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Greek  ships,  and  seeking  to  set  them  on  Are,  AJax  Is  described  as 
planting  himself  upon  the  poop,  and  keeping  off  the  assailants  with  a 
thrusting  -  pike  of  twenty -two  cubits  or  thirty -three  feet  in  length 
((ucriv  va6(i.'xxov  Iy  «aX4|&.'^9iv— 8oo)xaitixoalicT]XU,  Died,  xt.  078).  The 
spear  of  Hektor  is  ten  cubits,  or  eleyen  cubits,  in  length— intended 
to  be  hurled  (Iliad,  yi.  819 ;  yiii.  494)— the  reading  is  not  settled,  whether 
*7X^  ix'  4v8««ic>ixo,  or  Ifx"*^  'x*"*  8sx««>ix«. 
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The  BwlH  influitrj,  and  tli«  CkfBUUi  IiftadikBMhto,  in  tba  dzlatntt 
oeBtnx7,  w«re  In  mnny  rMp«ott  a  reprod«««ion  of  the  Ifnoadonfaa  An- 
imas: cloM  raakci  dMp  ftlM,  long  piket,  and  tha  thraa  or  foor  flnt 
tank!  aompoaed  of  the  itvongeet  and  braToat  men  fn  tha  ragfanaat  ■ 
althar  oflcan,  or  picked  loldien  ffeoelTiog  doable  pay.  The  langfh 
and  iapenetxabla  amj  of  tbair  pikes  enabled  them  to  reefst  tte  eharga 
of  tha  heaTjr  oaTaliy  or  Men  at  arms :  thej  were  ineeiitible  in  front, 
nnleei  an  enemj  conld  find  meana  to  break  in  among  the  pikes,  whfeh 
was  sometimes,  though  rarelj,  done.  Their  great  oonfldenoe  was  in  the 
length  of  the  pike— MaoohlaTelli  sajs  of  them  (Ritratti  dell*  Alaraagna, 
Opera,  t.  ir.  p.  169 ;  and  Dell*  Arte  della  Onena,  p.  tSS— SM),  "Dieono 
teaere  tale  ordine,  ohe  non  4  possibile  entrare  tra  loro,  nft  aoeostazseli, 
qnanto  4  la  picoa  langa.  Bono  otfeime  genti  in  eampagna ,  a  fkr  glor- 
aata:  ma  per  espngnare  terre  non  yaglioao,  e  poeo  ael  diibndorlo:  ed 
mniyersalmente ,  dore  non  pouano  tenera    I'mdine  loro  dalla  mflisja 

BOB  TBgllaBO.** 
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CHAPTER  XCin. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDEB.-BATTLE  OF  ISSUS— SIEGE  OF  TTBE. 

Iv  was  aboat  February  or  March  333  b.o.,  when  ALezan- 
der  reached  Gordinm;  where  he  appears  to  have  ^^  ^^ 
halted  for  some  time ,  giving  to  the  troops  who  '  *  ' 
had  been  with  him  infisidia  a  repose  doubtless  outTthe^' 
needful.  While  at  Gordinm,  he  performed  the  ^J'?*" 
memorable  exploit  familiarly  known  as  the  cut-  ^ 
ting  of  the  Gordian  knot.  There  was  preserved  in  the 
citadel  an  ancient  wagffon  of  rude  structure,  said  by  the 
legend  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  peasant  Gt)rdiu8  and 
Ins  son  Midas — the  primitive  rustic  kmgs  of  Fhrygia,  de- 
signated as  such  by  the  Gods,  and  chosen  by  the  people. 
The  cord  (composed  of  fibres  from  the  bark  of  the  cornel 
tree),  attaching  the  yoke  of  this  waggon  to  the  pole,  was 
so  twisted  ana  entangled  as  to  form  a  knot  of  singular 
complexity,  which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  untie. 
An  oracle  had  pronounced,  that  to  the  person  who  should 
untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined.  When  Alexan- 
der went  up  to  see  this  ancient  relic,  the  surrounding 
multitude,  Phrygian  as  well  as  Macedonian,  were  full  of 
expectation  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Granikus  and  of 
Halikamassus  would  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  knot 
and  acquire  the  promised  empire.  But  Alexander,  on 
inspecting  the  knot,  was  as  much  perplexed  as  others  had 
been  before  him,  until  at  length ,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  he 
drew  his  sword  and  severed  the  cord  in  two.  Bv  every  one 
this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  thus  making 
good  his  title  to  the  empire  of  Asia;  a  belief  which  the 
Gods  ratified  bv  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  during 
the  ensuing  nignt.  < 

>  Axrlan,  ii.  8;  CartinSi  Ui.  a,  17;  PlnUrotai  Alex.  18;  Juitin.  zi.  7. 
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At  Gordimiiy  Alexander  wm  Tisited  by  enyoys  from 
H«  wHm  Athens y  entreating  the  liberation  of  the  Athe- 
M  *  ^VSe  ^^^  prisoners  taken  at  the  Gk-anikus,  who  were 
Athenian  now  at  work  chained  in  the  Macedonian  mines, 
priionwa.  But  he  refused  this  prayer  until  a  more  con- 
venient season.  Aware  that  the  Greeks  were  held  attached 
to  him  only  by  their  fears,  and  that,  if  opportunity  occurred, 
a  large  fraction  of  them  would  take  part  with  the  Persians, 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relax  his  hold  upon  their 
conduct.  1 

Such  opportunity  seemed  now  not  unlikely  to  occur. 
B.o.  sss.  Memnon,  excluded  from  efficacious  action  on  the 
ProoMM  of  ooi^^ii^^i^^  since  the  loss  of  Halikamassus,  was 
XamnoB       employed  among  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  (dur- 

Peiun  ^S  ^^^  ^"*  ^*^^  ^^  ^^^  ^•^•)'  ^^**^  *^®  purpose 
fle«t— they  of  carrying  war  into  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
Ghiol^and  Invested  With  the  most  ample  command,  he  had 
A  large  part  a  large  Phenician  fleet  ana  a  considerable  body 
theVbe-*~  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  together  with  his  nephew 
■iage  latj-  Pharnabazus  and  the  Persian  Autophradates. 
oVMemnon!  having  acquired  the  important  island  of  Chios, 
Capture  of'  througL  the  cooperation  of  a  part  of  its  inhab- 
MitjUnA.  itants,  he  next  landed  on  Lesbos,  where  four  out  of 
the  five  cities,  either  from  fear  or  preference,  declared  in 
his  faTOur;  while  MitylenS,  the  greatest  of  the  five,  already 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  stood  out  against 
him.  Memnon  accordingly  disembarked  his  troops  and 
commenced  the  blockade  of  the  city  both  bv  sea  and  land, 
surrounding  it  with  a  double  palisade  wall  from  sea  to  sea. 
In  the  midst  of  this  operation  he  died  of  sickness;  but  his 
nephew  Pharnabazus,  to  whom  he  had  consigned  the 
command  provisionallv,  until  the  pleasure  of  Darius  could 
be  known,  prosecuted  nis  measures  vifforously,  and  brought 
the  city  to  a  capitulation.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  crarrison 
introduced  by  Alexander  should  be  dismissed;  tnat  the 
column,  recording  alliance  with  him,  should  be  demolished; 
that  the  Mityleneans  should  become  allies  of  Darius,  upon 
the  terms  of  the  old  convention  called  by  the  name  of 
Antalkidas;  and  that  the  citizens  in  banishment  should  be 
recalled,  with  restitution  of  half  their  property.  But  Phar- 
nabazus, as  soon  as  admitted,  violated  the  capitulation  at 
once.  He  not  only  extorted  contributions  i  but  introduced 

>  AzTlan,  I.  S»,  8. 
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a  garnson  under  LykomSdSsy  uid  eBtablished  a  returned 
exile  named  DiogenSs  as  despot.*  Such  breach  of  faith 
-was  ill-calculated  to  assist  the  farther  extension  of  Persian 
influence  in  Greece. 

Had  the  Persian  fleet  been  equally  active  a  year  earlier^ 
Alexander's  army  could  never  have  landed  in  Hopes 
Asia.    KeverthelesSy  the  acquisitions  of  Chios  ?J®****v" 
and  Lesbos,  late  as  they  were  in  coming,  were  the  ^Panian 
highly  important  as  promising  future  progress.  *®j®*'d*b* 
Several  of  the  Gyclaides  islands  sent  to  tender  the'deat/of 
their  adhesion  to  the  Persian  cause;  the  fleet  Memnon. 
-was  expected  in  Eubosa,  and  the  Spartans  besan  to  count 
upon  aid  for  an  anti-Macedonian  movement.  2  But  all  these 
hopes   were   destroyed  'by   the  unexpected    decease  of 
liemnon. 

It  was  not  merely  the  superior  abili^  of  Memnon,  but 
also  his  established  reputation  both  with  Greeks  Hemnon*! 
and  Persians,  which  rendered  his  death  a  fatal  f "J^'iy^wi^ 
blow  to  the  interests  of  Darius.  The  Persians  millhi^t  to 
had  with  them  other  Gh:eek  officers — brave  and  i>«win»' 
able — probably  some  not  unfit  to  exec  ate  the  full  Mem- 
nonian  schemes.  But  none  of  them  had  gone  through  the 
same  experience  in  the  art  of  exercising  command  among 
Orientals — none  of  them  had  acquired  the  confidence  of 
JDarius  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  be  invested  with  the 
real  guidance  of  operations,  and  upheld  against  court- 
calumnies.  Though  Alexander  had  now  become  master  of 
Asia  Minor,  vet  the  Persians  had  ample  means,  if  effective- 
ly used,  of  aef ending  all  that  yet  remained,  and  even  of 
seriously  disturbing  him  at  home.  But  with  Menmon 
-vanished  the  last  cnance  of  employincr  these  means  with 
wisdom  or  energy.  The  full  value  of  nis  loss  was  better 
appreciated  by  the  intelligent  enemy  whom  he  opposed, 
than  by  the  feeble  master  whom  he  served.  The  death  of 
Memnon,  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  Persians  at  sea, 
allowed  full  leisure  to  re -organize  the  Macedonian  fleet,' 
and  to  employ  the  undivided  land-force  for  farther  inland 
conquest.^ 

'  Axriaik)  ii.  1,  i— t.  (Alexander)— Mtis  gnarni,  ennetft 

•  Diodor.  xtIL  M,  in  expedlto  fore,  li  nihil  Ab  eo 

*  Arrian,  ii.  S,  0;  Cnrtini,  ill.  8,     moreretor." 

19 ;  ill.  4,  8.    "Nondnm  enim  Mem-        •  Diodor.  xri.  81. 
nonem  TitH  esceisisse  cognorerat 
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If  AJexBiider  was  a  ffainer  in  respect  to  his  own  oper* 
ations  by  tlie  death  of  this  eminent  Rhodian,  he 
SilriM?0'*  was  vet  more  a  gainer  by  th^  change  of  policy 
plan  Mued  which  that  event  induced  Darius  to  adopt.  The 
•T«i^'  He  ^oi^i*^  ^^g  resolved  to  renounce  the  defensive 
rMoirei  to  Schemes  of  fiemnon,  and  to  take  the  offensive 
o£niWe  against  the  Macedonians  on  land.  His  troops, 
OB  land.  Hu  a&eady  summoned  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
luS^ftntoe.  «™P"^®i  ^^  partially  arrived,  and  were  still  com- 
ing in.1  Their  numbers  became  greater  and 
ffreater,  amounting  at  length  to  a  vast  and  multitudinous 
host,  the  total  of  which  is  given  by  some  as  600,000  me& 
—by  others  as  400,000  mfantr^r  and  100,000  cavalrj. 
The  spectacle  of  this  showy  and  imposins  mass,  in  every 
variety  of  arms,  costume,  and  language,  filled  the  mind  of 
Darius  with  confidence;  especially  as  there  were  among 
them  between  20,000  and  30,000  Grecian  mercenaries.  The 
Persian  courtiers,  themselvea  elate  and  sanguine,  stimulated 
and  exaggerated  the  same  feeling  in  the  king  himself,  who 
became  confirmed  in  his  persuasion  that  his  enemies  could 
never  resist  him.  From  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  and  India,  the 
contingents  had  not  yet  h^  time  to  arrive;  but  most  of 
those  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  sea  had 
come  in — Persians,  Modes,  Armenians,  Derbikes,  Barka^ 
nians,  Hyrkanians,  Kardakes,  &c.;  all  of  whom,  mustered  in 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  are  said  to  have  been  counted, 
like  the  troops  of  Xerxes  in  the  plain  of  Doriskus,  by  palinff 
off  a  space  capable  of  containing  exactly  10,000  men,  ana 
passing  all  the  soldiers  through  it  in  succession. ^  Neither 
Darius  himself,  nor  any  of  those  around  him,  had  ever  before 
seen  so  overwhelming  a  manifestation  of  the  Persian  im- 
perial force.  To  an  Oriental  eye,  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
real  conditions  of  military  preponderance, — accustomed 
only  to  the  gross  and  visible  computation  of  numbers  and 
physical  strength, — the  king  who  marched  forth  at  the 
head  of  such  an  army  appeared  like  a  God  on  earth,  certain 
to  trample  down  all  before — just  as  most  Greeks  had 
conceived  respecting  Xerxes,*  and  by  stronger  reason 

■  Dlodor.  XYii.  80|  81.    Diodoms  mutt  have  been  eent  out  before. 

repreeenU    the    PertiAn    king    ae  *  Oartiui,  Hi.  S. 

haying  begun  to  lesue  letters   of  '  Herodot.  Til.  6S— «ad  the  collo- 

conyocation  for  the  troopi,  after  qnj  between  XerxAaandDemaretm 

he  heard   the   death  of  Memnon  ;  yii.  103,  104—  where  the  language 

which  cannot  be  true.    The  letters  put  by  Herodotus  into  the  mouii^ 
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Xerz^B  respecting  himselfy  a  century  and  a  half  before. 
Because  all  this  turned  out  a  ruinous  mistake^  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  feeling,  giyen  in  Curtius  and  DiodomSyis often 
mistrusted  as  baseless  rhetoric.  Yet  it  is  in  reality  the 
self-suffgested  illusion  of  untaught  meui  as  opposed  to 
trained  and  scientific  judgement. 

But  though  such  was  the  persuasion  of  Orientals,  it 
found  no  response  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent  Free  speech 
Athenian.  Among  the  Greeks  now  near  Darius,  *°^  aound 
-was  the  Athenian  exile  Charid^mus;  who  haying  of  ShArl^^ 
incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  Alexander,  **""•  ^* 
had  been  forced  to  quit  Athens  after  the  Mace-  deith  bj 
donian  capture  of  Thebes,  and  had  fled  together  i>ftrina. 
with  Ephialt^s  to  the  Persians.  Darius,  elate  with  the 
apparent  omnipotence  of  his  army  under  review,  and  hear- 
ing but  one  voice  of  devoted  concurrence  from  the  courtiers 
around  him,  asked  the  opinion  of  Chariddmus,  in  full 
expectation  of  receiving  an  affirmative  reply.  So  completely 
were  the  hopes  of  GharidSmus  bound  up  with  the  success 
of  Darius,  that  he  would  not  suppress  his  convictions, 
however  unpalatable,  at  a  moment  when  there  was  yet  a 
possibility  tnat  they  might  prove  useful.  He  replied  (with 
the  same  frankness  as  Demaratus  had  once  employed  to- 
wards Xerxes),  that  the  vast  multitude  now  before  him 
were  unfit  to  cope  with  the  comparativelv  small  number 
of  the  invaders.  He  advised  Darius  to  place  no  reliance 
on  Asiatics,  but  to  employ  his  immense  treasures  in  sub- 
sidizing an  increased  army  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  He 
tendered  his  own  hearty  services  either  to  assist  or  to 
command.  To  Darius,  what  he  said  was  alike  surprising 
and  offensive;  in  the  Persian  courtiers,  it  provoked  intoler- 
able wrath.  Litoxicated  as  they  all  were  with  the  spectacle 
of  their  immense  muster,  it  seemed  to  them  a  combination 
of  insult  with  absurdity,  to  pronounce  Asiatics  worthless  as 
compared  with  Macedonians,  and  to  teach  the  king  that  his 
empire  could  be  defended  by  none  but  Greel^.  They 
denounced  Gharid^mus  as  a  traitor  who  wished  to  acquire 
the  king's  confidence  in  order  to  betray  him  to  Alexander. 
Darius,  himself  stung  with  the  reply,  and  still  farther 

of  Xencto  is  natural  and  initraet-  Ailatic    maltitnde  —  Xenophon, 

Ito.  On  the  other  band,  the  superior  Anabas.  1.  7, 4.    Oompare  the  blnnt 

penetration  of  Cyrus  the  younger  language  of  the  Arcadian  Antio- 

«zpresses  supreme    contempt    for  chui— Xen.  Helleu.  rii.  1,  S^;  and 

the    military    inefficiency     of    an  Cyropnd.  riii.  8,  SO. 
VOL.  XI.  2  F 
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exasperated  by  the  damoxirfl  of  bis  coortierBi  seized  witb 
his  own  hands  the  girdle  of  Charidemns,  and  consigned  him 
to  Uie  guards  for  execution.  ^'Toa  will  discoyer  too  late 
(exclaimed  the  Athenian)  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said. 
Jfy  avenger  will  soon  be  upon  jon/*^ 

Filled  as  he  now  was  with  certain  anticipations  of 
pftriai  success  and  glory,  Darius  resolved  to  assume  in 
M^ton^if  person  the  command  of  his  army,  and  march 
plant,  joit  down  to  OYCMTwhelm  Alexander.  From  this 
whin* hi"*  moment,  his  land-army  became  the  really  import- 
had  the  h«gt  ant  and  aggressive  force,  with  which  he  himself 
pSSSon?  ^^  ^  ***•  B[®r®i^  ^0  ^^^  ^i«  distinct  aband- 
for  ex-  onment  of  the  plans  of  Memnon — the  tuming- 
them°witii  Pouit  of  his  future  fortune.  He  abandoned  them, 
effeot.  too,  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  might  have 

been  most  safely  and  completely  executed.  Forat  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  when  Memnon's  counsel  was 
originally  ^ven,  the  defensive  part  of  it  was  not  easy  to 
act  upon ;  smce  the  Persians  had  no  very  strong  or  command- 
ing position.  But  now,  in  the  spring  of  333  b.c.,  they  had 
a  Tine  of  defence  as  good  as  they  could  possiblv  desire; 
advantages,  Indeed,  scarcely  to  oe  paralleled  elsewhere. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  line  of  Mount  Taurus, 
barring  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into  Kilikia;  a  line  of 
defence  (as  will  presently  appear)  nearly  inexpugnable. 
Next,  even  if  Alexander  had  succeeded  in  forcing  this  line 
and  mastering  Kilikia,  there  would  yet  remain  tne  narrow 
road  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  called  the 
Amanian  Ghites,  and  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria — 
and  after  that,  the  passes  over  Mount  Amanus  itself — all 
indispensable  for  Alexander  to  pass  through,  and  capable  of 
being  held,  with  proper  precautions,  agamst  the  strongest 
force  of  attack.  A  better  opportunity  for  executing  the 
defensive  part  of  Memnon's  scheme  could  not  present  itself; 
and  he  himself  must  doubtless  have  reckoned  that  such 
advantages  would  not  be  thrown  away. 

The  momentous  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the 
Darini  Persian  kinff,  was  manifested  by  the  order  which 

^oaiii  the  he  sent  to  the  fleet  after  receiving  intelligence 
m«Kenariet  ^^  ^^^  death  of  Memnou.  Confirming  the  appoint- 
frotn  tha  ment  of  Pharnabazus  (made  provisionally  by  the 
^°°*'  dying  Memnon)  as  admiral,  he  at  tiie  same  time 

*  Curtiui,  iii.  S,  10-20;  Diodor.  xvil.  80. 
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despatched  Thyrnddes  (son  of  Mentor  and  nephew  of  Mem- 
non)  to  bring  away  from  the  fleet  the  Ghrecian  mercenaries 
who  served  aboard,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  main 
Persian  army,  i  ^Here  was  a  clear  proof  that  the  main  stress 
of  offenfldve  operations  was  henceforward  to  be  transferred 
from  the  sea  to  the  land. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  note  such  desertion  of 
policy,  on  the  part  of  Darins,  as  the  critical  Q^^^^^ 
turning-point  in  the  Greco-Persian  drama — ^be-  Awian'on 
cause  Arrian  and  the  other  historians  leave  it  ^a>^na*8 
out  of  sight,  and  set  before  us  little  except  ^  ^^' 
secondary  points  in  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  they 
condemn  the  imprudence  of  Darius,  for  coming  to  fight 
Alexander  within  the  narrow  space  near  Issus,  instead  of 
waiting  for  him  on  the  spacious  plains  beyond  Mount 
Amanus.  Now,  unquestionably,  granting  that  a  general 
battle  was  inevitable,  this  step  augmented  the  chances  in 
favour  of  the  Macedonians.  But  is  was  a  step  upon  which 
no  material  consequences  turned;  for  the  Persian  army 
under  Darius  was  hardly  less  unfit  for  a  pitched  battle  in 
the  open  plain;  as  was  afterwards  proved  at  Arbela.  The 
real  imprudence — the  neglect  oftheMemnonian  warning — 
consisted  in  fighting  the  battle  at  alL  Mountains  and 
defiles  were  the  real  strenffth  of  the  Persians,  to  be  held  as 
posts  of  defence  against  the  invader.  H  Darius  erred,  it 
was  not  so  much  in  relinquishing  the  open  plain  of  Sochi, 
as  in  originally  preferring  that  plain  with  a  pitched  battle, 
to  the  strong  lines  of  defence  offered  by  Taurus  and  Amanus. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian,  exact  perhaps  in  what  it 
afiBrms,  is  not  only  brief  and  incomplete,  but  even  omits 
on  various  occasions  to  put  in  relief  the  really  important 
and  determining  points. 

While  halting  at  Gordium,  Alexander  was  joined  by 
those  newly-married  Macedonians  whom  he  had  ,  ^  333 
sent  home  to  winter,  and  who  now  came  back  (Summer), 
with  reinforcements    to  the  number  of  3000   Marob  of 
infantry  and  300  cavalry,  together  with  200  Thes-  ^JjJ*"^*®' 
salian  cavalry,  and  1 50  Eleians.2  As  soon  as  his  Go^aitim 
troops  had  been  sufficiently  rested,  he  marched  ^^^^^ 
(probably  about  the  latter  naif  of  May)  towards  gJJia^nd 
Paphlagonia  and  Kappadokia.  At  Ankyra  he  was  f^ffj^' 
met  by  a  deputation  from  the  Paphlagonians,  who 

*  ArHan,  il.  2,  1}  ii.  13,  8.    Curtius,  IIL  8,  1.        •  Arrian,  1.  29,  6. 
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Bobmitted  themBelves  to  his  discretion,  only  entreating  that 
he  would  not  conduct  his  army  into  their  country.  Accept- 
ing these  terms,  he  placed  them  under  the  goYemment  of 
Kallasy  his  satrap  of  Hellespontine  Fhryffia.  Advancing 
farther,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Elappadokia,  even  to  a 
considerable  extent  beyond  the  Halys,  leaving  therein 
Sabiktas  as  satrap.  ^ 

Having  established  security  in  his  rear,  Alexander 
B.a.  88S.  marched  southward  towards  Mount  Taurus.  He 
He  arriyei  '6*^*^®^  a  post  Called  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  at  the 
ftt  the  line  northern  foot  of  that  mountain ,  near  the  pass 
Tauruk^^  Tauri-pyl»,  or  Kilikian  Gates,  which  forms  the 
difflonities  regular  communication  between  Kappadokia  on 
of  the  pais,  ^he  north  side,  and  Kilikia  on  the  south,  of  this 
great  chain.  The  long  road  ascending  and  descending  was 
generally  narrow,  winding,  and  rugged,  sometimes  between 
two  steep  and  high  banks;  and  it  included,  near  its  southern 
termination,  one  spot  particularly  obstructed  and  difficult 
From  ancient  times,  down  to  the  present^  the  main  road 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Kilikia  and  Syria  has  run  through 
this  pass.  During  the  Boman  empire,  it  must  doubtless 
have  received  many  improvements,  so  as  to  render  the 
traffic  comparativelv  easier.  Yet  the  description  given  of 
it  by  modem  travellers  represents  it  to  be  as  difficult  as 
any  road  ever  traversed  by  an  army.^  Seventy  years  before 
Alexander,  it  had  been  traversed  by  the  younger  Cyrus 
with  the  10,000  Greeks,  in  his  march  up  to  attack  his 
brother  Artaxerxes ;  and  Xenophon,  3  who  then  went  through 
it,  pronounces  it  absolutely  impracticable  for  an  army,  if 
opposed  by  any  occupying  force.  So  thoroughly  persuaded 
was  Cyrus  himself  ofthis  fact,  that  he  had  prepared  a  fleet, 

*  Arrlan,  ii.  i,  B;  Oartlnii  iii.  1,  undefended,  lo  that  Ibrahim  Pacha 
29 ;  Plntareh,  Alex.  18.  passed      ttom     Tazsas     along     it 

*  Respeoting  this  pass,  see  Ohap.  without  opposition.  The  Turkish 
LXIX.  of  the  present  History,  troops  oceupied  the  easternmost 
There  are  now  two  passes  orer  pass,  hnt  defended  themsaWes  bad- 
Taurus  ,  Crom  Brekli  on  the  north  Ij,  so  that  the  passage  was  forced 
side  of  the  mountain— one  the  by  the  Egyptians  (Histoire  de  la 
easternmost,  descending  upon  Ada-  Gaerre  de  Mehemed  All ,  par  Ca- 
ns In  Kilikia— the  other,  the  daWAne  et  Barranlt,  p.  MS), 
westernmost,  upon  Tarsus.  In  the  Alexander  crossed  Taurus  by  the 
war  (1882)  between  the  Turks  and  easternmost  of  the  two  passes. 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  com-  «  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  S,  21;  Dio- 
mender  left  the  westernmost  pass  dor.  sir.  20. 
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in  case  he  foimd  the  pass  occupied,  to  land  troops  by  sea 
in  KUikia  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders;  and  great  indeed 
-was  his  astonishment  to  discoYcr  that  the  habitual  reck- 
lessness of  Persian  management  had  left  the  defile  un- 
guarded. The  narrowest  part,  while  hardly  sufficient  to 
contain  four  armed  men  abreast,  was  shut  in  by  precipitous 
rocks  on  each  side.^  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  the  spot  in 
which  the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon  might  have  been 
made  sure.  To  Alexander,  inferior  as  he  was  by  sea,  the 
resource  employed  by  the  younger  Gyrus  was  not  open. 

Yet  ArsamSs,  the  Persian  satrap  commanding  at  Tarsus 
in  Kilikia,  having  received  seemingly  from  his  ^^  333 
master  no  instructions,  or  worse  than  none,  acted     *  '  ^  ^^ 
as  if  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  his  enterprising  ArsamL,^ 
enemy  north  of  Mount  Taurus.     On  the  first  thji  p^rsUn 
approach  of  Alexander,  the  few  Persian  soldiers  Alexander 
occupying  the  pass  fled  without  striking  a  blow,  |^^*^* 
bein^  seemingly  unprepared  for  any  enemy  more  Tanraa 
formidable  than  mountain-robbers.    Alexander  without  the 
thus  became  master  of  this  almost  insuperable  anoeV^Hr' 
barrier  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 2  On  the  en-  ^^^^ 
aninff  day  he  marched  his  whole  army  over  it  into     *"°"' 
Kilikia,  and  arriving  in  a  few  hours  at  Tarsus,  found  the 
town  already  evacuated  by  Arsames.' 

At  Tarsus  Alexander  made  a  long  halt;  much  longer 
than  he  intended.  Either  from  excessive  fatigue,  ^  ^  333 
or  from  bathing  while  hot  in  the  chilly  water  of  (Summer). 
the  river  Kydnus,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  Dangeroua 
fever,  which  presently  increased  to  so  dangerous  iiin«»>  of 
a  pitch  that  nis  life  was  despaired  of.   Amidst  Hia^oonfl '' 
the  ffrief  and  alarm  with  which  this  misfortune  denoeinthe 
filled  the  army,  none  of  the  physicians  would  fuuppa^, 
venture  to  administer  remedies,   from  fear  of  w|»o  «^«» 
being  held  responsible  for  what  threatened  to  be      "*' 


*  Ourtiua,  Hi.  4,  11. 

s  Oortiuf,  iil.  4, 11.  "Contempla- 
tua  loooram  aitum  (Alexander), 
noB  aliaa  dioitnr  magia  admiratut 
•8a«  felieitatem  auam,"  Ao. 

SeePlutarch,  Demetrius,  47,  where 
AgathokUa  (son  of  Lyaimaohna) 
taolda  tha  line  of  Taurus  against 
Pemetrlas  Poliork4t4t. 


•  Arrian,  li.  4,  8^;  Ourtius  ,  iii. 
4.  Ourtius  ascribes  to  ArsamAs  the 
intention  of  executing  what  had 
been  recommended  by  Memnon  be- 
fore the  battle  of  the  Oranikus  — 
to  desolate  the  country  in  order 
to  check  Alexander's  ad  ranee.  But 
thia  can  hardly  be  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  proceeding  .Arrian*a 
account  seems  more  reasonable. 
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a  fatalresult.  ^  One  alone  among  them,  an  Akamamannamed 
Fhilippus,  long  known  and  tnuted  by  Alexander,  engaged 
to  cure  him  by  a  violent  purgative  draught.  Alexander 
directed  him  to  prepare  it ;  but  before  the  time  for  taking 
it  arrived,  he  received  a  confidential  letter  from  Farmenio, 
entreating  him  to  beware  of  Philippus,  who  had  been  bribed 
by  DariuB  to  poison  him*  After  reading  the  letter,  he  put 
it  under  his  pillow.  Presently  came  f  hilippus  with  the 
medicine,  which  Alexander  accepted  and  swallowed  with- 
out remark,  at  the  same  time  giving  Philippus  the  letter 
to  read,  and  watching  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
The  look,  words, and  gestures  of  the  physician  were  such 
as  completely  to  reassure  him.  Philippus,  indignantly  repu- 
diating the  calumny,  repeated  his  full  confidence  in  the  medi- 
cine, and  pledged  himself  to  abide  the  result.  At  first  it 
operated  so  violentlv  as  to  make  Alexander  seemingly  worse, 
and  even  to  bring  him  to  death's  door ;  but  after  a  certain 
interval,  its  healing  effects  became  manifest.  The  fever  was 
subdued,  and  Alexander  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  to 
the  delight  of  the  whole  armv.^  A  reasonable  time  sufficed 
to  restore  him  to  his  former  health  and  vigour. 

It  was  his  first  operation,  after  recovery,  to  send  for- 
Optntioni  ward  Parmenio,  at  thehead  of  the  Greeks,  Thessa- 
Andtr^in  Haus,  and  Thracians,  in  his  army,  for  the  purpose 
xuikia.  of  clearing  the  forward  route  and  of  securing  the 
pass  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.'  This  narrow 
road,  bounded  by  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus  on  the  east 
and  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  had  been  once  barred  by  a 
double  cross-wall  with  gates  for  passage,  marking  the 
original  boundaries  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  The  Gates,  about 
six  days'  march  beyond  Tarsus,^  were  found  guarded,  but 

*  WhQiiHepluBitlondiedoffQTQr  oontinued  for  four  yean— to  oon- 
at  Ekl>*Una,  nine  years  after-  tract  the  generouioonfldenoe  which 
warda,  Alexander  caused  the  phy-  he  here  displayed  towards  Philip- 
sioian  who  had  attended  him  to  pus,  with  his  cruel  prejudgement 
be  orucified  (Plutarch,  Alexand.  and  torture  of  PhilOtas  four  years 
79 ;  Arrian,  vii.  14).  afterwards. 

*  This  interesting  anecdote  is  re-  *  Arrian,  ii.  6,  1;  DiodoK.  zriL 
counted ,  with  more  or  less  of  rhe-  89;  Ourtius,  lit  7,  6. 

torie  and  amplifioation ,  in  all  the  *  Oynu  the  younger  was  !!▼•  days 

historians— Arrian ,  ii.  4;   Diodor.  in  marching  from  Tarsus  to  loeus, 

xTii.  31;   Plutarch,   Alexand.  19;  and  one  day  more  from  lasus  to 

Ourtius,  ill,  5;  Justin,  xl.  8.  the   Gates    of  Kilikia  and  Syria, 

It  is  one  mark  of  the  dilTerence  —Xenoph.Anab.  1.4,  Ij  Chap.  LXIX 

produced  in  the  character  of  Alex-  of  this  History, 
ander ,    by  superbumac   successes 
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the  guard  fled  with  little  resistance.  At  the  same  time, 
Alexander  himself,  conducting  the  Macedonian  troops  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  Tarsus,  employed  some  time 
in  mastering  and  regulating  the  towns  of  Anchialus  and 
Soli,  as  well  as  the  Kilikian  mountaineers.  Then,  returning 
to  Tarsus,  and  recommencing  his  forward  march,  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  infantry  and  with  his  chosen  squadron  of 
cavalry,  first  to  Magarsus  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyra- 
mas,  next  to  Mallus;  the  general  body  of  cavalry,  under  !rhi- 
Idtas,  beinff  sent  by  a  more  direct  route  across  the  Aleian 
plain.  Mallus,  sacred  to  the  prophet  Amphilochus  as  patron- 
hero,  was  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Argos;  on  both  these 
grounds  Alexander  was  disposed  to  treat  it  with  peculiar 
respect.  He  offered  solemn  sacrifice  to  Amphilochus,  exempt- 
ed Mallus  firom  tribute,  and  appeased  some  troublesome 
discord  among  the  citizens.  ^ 

It  was  at  Mallus  that  he  received  his  first  distinct 
communication  respecting  Darius  and  the  main 
Persian  army;  which  was  said  to  be  encamped  at  ^'°'  ^^^' 
Sochi  in  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Alexander 
Amanus  about  two  days'  march  from  the  moun-  out  of 
tain  pass  now  called  Beylan.   That  pass,  travers-  ^^,ough 
ing  the  Amanian  range,  forms  the  continuance  issue,  to 
of  the  main  road  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria,  J^,**'*' 
after  having  passed  first  over  Taurus,  and  next 
through  the  difficult  point  of  ground  above  specified  (call- 
ed the   Gkktes   of  iGlikia   and    Syria),  between  Mount 
Amanus  and  the  sea.  Assembling  his  principal  officers,  Alex- 
ander communicated  to  them  the  position  of  Darius,  now 
epcamped  in  a  spacious  plain  with  prodigious  superiority 
of  numbers,  especially  of  cavalry.  Though  the  locality  was 
thus  rather  favourable  to  the  enemy,  yet  the  Macedonians, 
full  of  hopes  and  courage,  called  upon  Alexander  to  lead 
them  forthwith  against  him.  Accordingly  Alexander,  well 
pleased  with  their  alacrity,  began  his  forward  march  on 
the  following  morning.    He  passed  through  Issus,  where 
he  left  some  sick  and  wounded  under  a  moderate  guard — 
then  through  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  At  the  second 
day's  march  from  those  Gates,  he  reached  the  seaport 
Myriandrus,  the  first  town  of  Syria  or  Phenicia.3 

Here,  having  been  detained  in  his  camp  one  day  by  a 
dreadful  storm,  he  received  intelligence  which  altogether 

■  ArrUu,  ii.  6,  11.  *  Axrlan,  11.  6, 
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changed  luB  plans.  The  Persian  army  had  been  marched 
away  from  Sochi,  and  was  now  in  Kilikia,  following  in  his 
rear.  It  had  already  ffot  possession  of  Issus. 

Darius  had  marched  oat  of  the  interior  his  vast  and 
lUxoh  of  nuscellaneooB  hos^  stated  at  600,000  men.  His 
Dftriai  from  mother,  his  wife,  his  harem,  his  children,  his  per- 
to\h«  eMt-'  sonal  attendants  of  every  description,  accom- 
•m  lido  of  panied  him,  to  witness  what  was  anticipated  as 
AmADus  *  certain  triumpL  All  the  apparatus  of  ostenta- 
immanse  tion  and  luzury  was  proyided  in  abundance,  for 
hU°lwm*  •**'  *^®  ^'^^  *^^  ^^^  ^  Persian  grandees.  The  bag^ 
groftt'*"^  *  gage  was  enormous :  of  gold  and  silver  alone,  we 
^•tinuuo*  *^®  ^^^^  ^^*  there  was  enoucrh  to  furnish  load 
ili'it°  tho^'^  for  600  mules  and  300  camels.  ^  A  temporary 
I'^d'bm*  bridge  being  thrown  over  the  EuphratM,  five 
gaga  i?'  days  were  required  to  enable  the  whole  army  to 
■ent  to  D*.  cross.  2  Much  of  the  treasure  and  baggage,  how- 
"**^'^!  ever,  was  not  allowed  to  follow  the  army  to 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Amanus,  but  was  sent  under  a  guard 
to  Damascus  in  Syria. 

At  the  head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host,  Darius  was 
B.o.  S88.  oager  to  brin^  on  at  once  a  general  battle.  It 
i>   141  '    *  was  not  sufiBlcient  for  him  simply  to  keep  back 

Jroiition  of  1.  l_  .    *    ^  *_  , 

Dftrins  on  an  enemy,  whom,  when  once  in  presence,  he  cal* 
•»itw  **d  f  ^^^^-^^  ^^  crushing  altogether.  Accordingly,  he 
Mount  had  given  no  ^orders  (as  we  have  just  seen)  to 

H?*h?ows  *^®^®^^  *^®  li^®  of  the  Taurus;  he  had  admitted 
open  tho  Alexander  unopposed  into  Kilikia,  and  he  in- 
"awei^to  *®^^®^  *o  1®*  ^^°^  enter  in  like  manner  through 
fot' Aiex^  the  remaining  strong  passes — first,  the  Grates  of 
Jh  ***'  h°™*  I^ilikia  and  Syria,  between  Mount  Amanus  and 
and^Yght  ft  the  sea — next,  the  pass,  now  calledBeylan,  across 
pitched  Amanus  itself.  He  both  expected  and  wished  that 
*^^  ®'  his  enemy  should  come  into  the  plain  to  fight, 

there  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  countless  horsemen  of 
Persia. 

But  such  anticipation  was  not  at  once  realized.  The 
i»g**J®»««  movements  of  Alexander,  hitherto  so  rapid  and 
the  delay  of  Unremitting,  seemed  suspended.  We  have  already 
Ai^*nder  noticed  the  dangerous  fever  which  threatened  his 
He  crosses  ^^^^}  Occasioning  not  only  a  long  halt,  but  much 
Mount         uneasiness  among  the  Macedonian  army.     All 

■  Cnrtlns,  iii.  8,  S4.  »  Curtins,  iii.  7,  1. 
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was  donbtlesB  reported  to  the  Persians,  with  f^l^\ 
abundant  exaggerations;  and  when  Alexander,  Aiezander 
immediately  after  recovery,  instead  of  marching  l**^?* 
forward  towards  them,  turned  away  from  them  Kiiiku.^ 
to  subdue  the  western  portion  of  Kilikia,  this  again  was  con- 
strued by  Darius  as  an  evidence  of  hesitation  and  fear.  It 
is  even  asserted  that  Farmenio  wished  to  await  the  attack 
of  the  Persians  in  Kilikia,  and  that  Alexander  at  first  con- 
sented to  do  so.  1  At  any  rate,  Darius,  after  a  certain  inter- 
val, contracted  the  persuasion,  and  was  assured  by  his  Asia- 
tic councillors  and  courtiers,  that  the  Macedonians,  though 
audacious  and  triumphant  against  frontier  satraps,  now 
hung  back  intimidated  by  the  approaching  majesty  and  full 
muster  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  would  not  stand  to 
resist  his  attack.  Under  this  impression  Darius  resolved 
upon  an  advance  into  Kilikia  with  all  his  army.  Thym6d^8 
indeed,  and  other  intelligent  Grecian  advisers — together 
with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas — deprecated  his  new 
resolution,  entreating  him  to  persevere  in  his  original  pur- 
pose. They  pledged  fliemselves  that  Alexander  would  come 
forth  to  attack  him  wherever  he  was,  and  that  too,  speedily. 
They  dwelt  on  the  imprudence  of  fighting  in  the  narrow 
defiles  of  Kilikia,  where  his  numbers,  and  especially  his 
vast  cavalry,  would  be  useless.  Their  advice,  however,  was 
not  only  disregarded  by  Darius,  but  denounced  by  the  Per- 
sian councillors  as  traitorous.  >  Even  some  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  camp  shared,  and  transmitted  in  their  lettera  to  Athens, 
the  blind  confidence  of  the  monarch.  The  order  was  forth' 
with  given  for  the  whole  army  to  quit  the  plains  of  Syria 
and  march  across  Mount  Amanus  into  Kilikia.  ^  To  cross, 
by  any  pass,  over  such  a  range  as  that  of  Mount  Amanus, 
with  a  numerous  army^  heavy  baggage,  and  ostentatious 
train  (including  all  the  suite  necessary  for  the  regal  family), 
must  have  been  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  time;  and  the 

>  Curtias,  Hi.  7,  8.  ihowing  these  letters,  andboMting 
*  From  JBschinfts  (cont.  Ktosi*  of  the  good  news  whioh  w»i  »t 
phont.  p.  662)  it  seems  that  Demo-  hand.  Josephns  (Ant.  Jud.  xi.  8, 
sthenfts,  and  the  anti-Maoedonian  8)  also  reports  the  oonftdent  anti- 
statesmen  at  Athens ,  received  oipatlons  of  Persian  success,  enter* 
letters  at  this  moment  written  in  tained  by  Samballat  at  Bamarlai 
high  spirits.  Intimating  that  Alex-  as  well  as  by  all  the  Asiatics 
ander  was  "caught  and  pinned  up'  around. 

in   Kilikia.     Demosthends    (if  we         *  Arrian,  11.  6;  Ourtlns,  ill.  8,  8; 

may  belioye  iEschinds)  went  about  Diodor.  xvii.  8S. 
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only  two  passes  over  this  mountain  were,  botli  oftliein,na]Tov 
and  easily  defensible.  ^  Darias  followed  the  noithemmost  of 
the  two,  which  brought  him  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  at  the  same  time  that  the  Macedonians  were 
He  arriyeB  marchinff  Southward  to  cross  Mount  Amanus  by 
In  Alas-  the  souinern  pass,  and  attack  Darius  in  the 
reitf^'and  plfti^ — Darius  was  coming  oyer  into  Kilikia  W 
captures  the  northern  pass  to  drive  them  before  him  Ymk 
^*^*-  into  Macedonia.  ^Beaching  Issus, seemixiffly  about 

two  days  after  they  had  left  it,  he  became  master  of  uieirsick 
and  wounded  left  in  the  town.  With  odious  brutality,  hii 

Cdees  impelled  him  to  inflict  upon  thesepoor  men  either 
li or  amputation  of  hands  and  arms.'  He  then  mu«hed 
forward — along  the  same  road  by  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
which  had  already  been  foUowed  by  Alexander — and  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pinarus. 

The  fugitives  from  Issus  hastened  to  inform  Alezan- 
Beturn  of  dcr,  whom  they  overtook  at  Myriandrus.  80 
Alexander  astonished  was  he  that  he  refused  to  believe  the 
riandruf :'  ^cws  Until  it  had  been  confirmed  by  some  officers 
hii  addreet  whom  he  sent  northward  along  the  coast  of  the 

to  bit  army.    q^i£  ^  ^  gj^^y  g^^^y^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Persian  multitude  on  the  shore  was  distinctly  visible.  Then, 
assembling  the  chief  officers,  he  communicated  to  them  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy,  expatiating  on  the  favom^ 
able  auspices  under  which  a  battle  would  now  take  place. « 
His  address  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  his  hearers, 
who  demanded  only  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  * 

>  Oloero,  spilt,  ad  Famil.  xt.  4.  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  wbile 

Bee  the  initmotiTe  oommentary  of  be  himself  marebed  backward  to 

Mtttxell  ad  Ourtium,    iil.  8.  p.  108,  8oU  and  Aacblalot.     He  and  Far- 

104.  I  bare  giTenj  in  an  Appendix  menio   mnst  baye  been  separated 

to    this    Volnme   a    Plan   of  the  at  this  time  by  a  distanee  not  lees 

gronnd  near  Issus,  together  with  than  eight  days  of  ordinary  march, 

some  explanatory  comments.  If,  during  this  interral,  Darius  bad 

■  Plutarch  (Alexand.  SO)  states  arrired  at  Issus ,   be   would  bave 

this  general  fact  correctly;  but  he  been  Just  between  them,  and  would 

is  mistaken  In  saying  that  the  two  bare   cut  them   off   one   ttom  the 

armies  missed  one  another  in  the  other.    It  was   Alexander's   good 

night,  Ac.  IncktbatsograTe  an  embarrassment 

*  Arrian,  ii.  7,  9 ;  Ourtius ,  iil.  6,  did  not  occur. 

U.    I  bare  mentioned,  a  few  pages  *  Arrian,  ii.  7.  8. 

back,  that  about  a  fortnight  before  *  Arrian  ,  11.  7 ;  Ourtius^  iiS.  10; 

Alexander  bad  sent  Parmenio  for-  Dlodor.  xtU.  83. 
ward   from    Tarsus  to   secure   the 
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His  distance  from  the  Persian  position  may  haye  been 
about  eighteen  miles.  ^  By  an  evening  march,  Position  of 
after  simper,  he  reached  at  midnight  the  narrow  the  M»oe- 
defile  (between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea)  ^jTsonth 
called  the  Gfates  of  Elilikia  and  8yria,  through  of  the  rim 
-which  he  had  marched  two  days  before.  Again  ^*"*'"»- 
master  of  that  important  position,  he  rested  there  the  last 
portion  of  the  night,  and  advanced  forward  at  daybreak 
northward  towardS  Darius.  At  first  the  breadth  of  practi- 
cable road  was  so  confined  as  to  admit  only  a  narrow 
column  of  march,  with  the  cayalry  following  the  infantry; 
presently  it  widened,  enabling  Alexander  to  enlarge  his 
front  by  bringing  up  successively  the  divisions  of  the 

Shalanx.  On  approaching  near  to  the  river  Pinarus  (which 
owed  across  tne  pass),  he  adopted  his  order  of  battle. 
On  the  extreme  right  he  placed  the  hypaspists,  or  liffht 
division  of  hoplites;  next  (reckoning  from  right  to  left), 
five  Taxeis  or  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  under  Kosnus, 
Perdikkas,  Meleager,  Ptolemy,  and  Amyntas.  Of  these 
three  last  or  left  divisions,  Elraterus  had  the  general 
command;  himself  subject  to  the  orders  of  Parmemo,  who 
commanded  the  entire  left  half  of  the  army.  The  breadth 
of  plain  between  the  mountains  on  the  right,  and  the  sea 
on  the  left,  is  said  to  have  been  not  more  than  fourteen 
stadia,  or  somewhat  more  than  one  English  mile  and  a 
half.  2  From  fear  of  being  outflanked  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Persians,  he  gave  strict  orders  toParmenio 
to  keep  close  to  the  sea.  His  Macedonian  cavalry,  the 
Companions,  together  with  the  Thessalians,  were  placed 
on  his  right  flank;  as  were  also  the  Agrianes,  and  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  liffht  infantry.  The  Peloponnesian 
and  afiied  cavalry,  witn  the  Thracian  and  Ki'etan  light 
inflBkntry,  were  sent  on  the  left  flank  to  Parmenio.' 

Darius,  informed  that  Alexander  was  approaching, 


>  KallisthenAt  o»ll«d  the  dUtanoe  ly  in  a  condition  to  appreclata  the 

100  etadia  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  19).   Thii  goodneis  of  the  criticism ;   which 

■•emB  likely  to  be  nnder  the  truth,  in  some  pointe  is  certainly  over- 

Polybius  critioisee   teyerely  the  strained, 

description  given  by  Kalliatbends  *  KallisthenAs     ap.    Polybium, 

of  the  march  of  Alexander.    Not  xii.  17. 

having  before    ns    the    words    of  '  Arriau,  ii.  8,  4 — 13. 
KallisthenAs  himself,  we  are  hard- 
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Position  of  resolved  to  fight  where  he  was  encamped,  behind 
tho  P*'***^  the  river FinaroB.  He,  however,  threw  across  the 
SrJL'pi.  river  a  force  of  30,000  cavahrv,  and  20,000  in- 
^^•nM'  fantry,  to  ensure  the  ondistarbed  formation  o! 

his  main  force  behind  the  river,  i  He  composed  his  phalanx, 
or  main  line  of  battle,  of  90,000  hoj^lites;  30,000  Greek  hop- 
lites  in  the  centre,  and  30,000  Asiatics  armed  as  hoplites 
(csJled  Kardakes),  on  each  side  of  these  Greeks.  These  men 
— not  distributed  into  separate  divisions,  but  grouped  in  one 
body  or  multitude  > — filled  the  breadth  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  On  the  mountains  to  his  left,  he  placed  a 
body  of  20,000  men,  intended  to  act  against  the  ri^t  flank 
and  rear  of  Alexander.  But  for  the  great  numerical  mass 
of  his  vast  host,  he  could  find  no  room  to  act;  accordingly 
they  remained  useless  in  the  rear  of  his  Greek  and  Asiatic 
hoplites ;  yet  not  formed  into  any  bodv  of  reserve,  or  kept 
disposable  for  assisting  in  case  of  need.  When  his  line  was 
thoroughlv  formed,  he  recalled  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pinanis  the  30,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry  which  he 
had  sent  across  as  a  protecting  force.  A  part  of  this  cavalry 


1  Compare  KAlliithenAs  ap.Polyb. 
xii.  17  ;  and  Arrian,  ii.  6,  8.  Con- 
■idering  how  narrow  the  ipaoe 
was,  such  numorons  bodies  as  these 
30,000  horse  and  90,000  foot  mast 
have  found  little  facility  in  moving. 
KallisthenAs  did  not  notice  them, 
as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  Po- 
lybius. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  8,  0.    ToaoOtouc  fhp 

/u>plov,  X'19.  ttdaaovto. 

The  depth  of  this  single  phalanx 
is  not  given,  nor  do  we  know  the 
exact  width  of  the  ground  which 
it  occupied.  Assuming  a  depth  of 
sixteen,  and  one  pace  in  breadth 
to  each  soldier,  4000  men  would 
stand  in  the  breadth  of  a  stadium 
of  360  paces;  and  therefore  80,000 
men  in  a  breadth  of  twenty  stadia 
(see  the  calculation  of  Bfistow 
and  Kdchly  (p.  280)  about  the  Ma- 
c3cIonian  line).  Assuming  a  depth 
of  twenty-six,  6600  men  would  stand 
in  the  breadth  of  the  stadium^  and 


therefore  90,000  in  a  total  breadth 
of  14  stadia  which  is  that  given  by 
KallisthenAs.  But  there  must  have 
been  intervals  left,  greater  or  less, 
we  know  not  how  many;  the  cover- 
ing detachments,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  before  the  river  Pinarus, 
must  have  found  some  means  of 
passing  through  to  the  rear,  when 
recalled. 

Mr.  Kinneir  sUtee  that  the 
breadth  between  Mount  Amanue  and 
the  sea  varies  between  one  mile 
and  a  half  (English)  and  three 
miles.  The  fourteen  stadia  of  Kal- 
listhenAs  are  equivalent  to  naarly 
one  English  mile  and  three-quart- 
ers. 

Keither  in  ancient  nor  in  mod- 
em times  have  Oriental  armies 
ever  been  trained ,  by  native  oiB- 
cers,  to  regularity  of  march  or 
array— see  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Per- 
sia, ch.  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  498;  Vol- 
ney,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
vol.  i.  p.  1S4. 
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were  sent  to  his  extreme  left  wing,  but  the  mountain  ground 
was  fonnd  unsuitable  for  them  to  act,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  cross  to  the  right  wing,  where  accordingly  the 
great  mass  of  the  Persian  cavalry  became  assembled.  Da- 
rius himself  in  his  chariot  was  in  the  centre  of  the  line, 
behind  the  Grecian  hoplites.  In  the  front  of  his  whole  line 
ran  the  riyer  or  rivulet  Finarus;  the  banks  of  which,  in 
many  parts  naturally  steep,  he  obstructed  in  some  places 
by  embankments.^ 

As  soon  as  Alexander,  by  the  retirement  of  the  Persian 
Goverindf  detachment,  was  enabled  to  perceive  BatUe  of 
tbe  finiu  dispositions  of  Darius,  he  made  some  imii«. 
alteration  in  his  own,  transferring  his  Thessalian  cavalry 
by  a  rear  movement  from  his  right  to  his  left  wing,  and 
bringing  forward  the  lancer-cavalry  or  sarrissophori,  as 
well  as  the  lif^ht  infantry,  Pseonians  and  archers,  to  the 
front  of  his  right.  The  Agrianians,  together  with  some 
cavalry  and  another  body  of  archers,  were  detached  from 
the  general  line  to  form  an  oblique  front  against  the  20,000 
Persians  posted  on  the  hill  to  outflank  him.  As  these  20,000 
men  came  near  enough  to  threaten  his  flank,  Alexander 
directed  the  Agrianians  to  attack  them,  and  to  drive  them 
farther  away  on  the  hills.  Thev  manifested  so  little  firmness, 
and  gave  way  so  easily,  that  he  felt  no  dread  of  any  serious 
aggressive  movement  from  them.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  holding  back  in  reserve  against  them  a  body 
of  300  heavy  cavalry;  while  he  placed  the  Agrianians  and 
the  rest  on  the  right  of  his  main  line,  in  order  to  make  his 
front  equal  to  that  of  his  enemies.  > 

Having  thus  formed  his  array,  after  giving  the  troops  a 
certain  halt  after  their  march,  he  advanced  at  a  very  slow  pace, 
anxious  to  maintain  his  own  front  even,  and  anticipating 
that  the  enemy  might  cross  the  Pinarus  to  meet  him.  But 
a0  they  did  not  move,  he  continued  his  advance,  preserving 

1  Arrlsn,  li.  10,  2.    Kallitthendt  fO,000  boplltes,  not  Inolnding  ea- 

appears  to  hare  nokoned  the  mer-  ralry  (Polyb.  zil.  18). 

oanariet    compoiing    the    Persian  *  Arrian,  11.  9;  KallisthenAs  ap. 

phalanx  at  SO^OOO^and  the  oavalry  Polyb.  xil.  17.     The   tlaokness  of 

at  80,000.     He  does   not  seem  to  this  Persian  oorps  on    the  flanks 

hare  taken  aooount  of  the  Karda-  and  the  ease  with  which  Alexander 

kee.    Yet  Polybins  in  his  oritioism  drore  them  back— a  material  point 

tries  to   make  out  that  there  wat  in    reference    to    the   battle— are 

not  room  for  an  array  of  eren  noticed  also  by  Curtius ,  ill.  9,  11. 
60,000;   while   Arrian    enumerates 
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the  nniformit^  of  the  front,  until  he  arrived  within 
bowshot,  when  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  hie  cavalry,  hyp- 
aspists,  and  divisions  of  the  phalanx  on  the  nght^  accelerated 
his  pace,  crossed  the  river  at  a  quick  step,  and  fell  upon 
the  jELardakes  or  Asiatic  hoplites  on  the  Persian  left.  Uif 
prepared  for  the  suddenness  and  vehemence  of  this  attack, 
these  Kardakes  scarcely  resisted  a  moment,  but  j^ve  way 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  close  quarters,  and  fled,  vigorously 
pressed  by  the  Macedonian  richt.  Darius,  who  was  in  his 
chariot  in  the  centre,  perceived  that  this  untoward  desertion 
exposed  his  person  from  the  left  flank.  Seized  with  panic, 
he  caused  his  chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  fled  with  all 
speed  amonff  the  foremost  fugitives.  ^  He  kept  to  his  chariot 
as  long  as  the  ground  permitted,  but  quitted  it  on  reaching 
some  rugged  ravines,  and  mounted  on  horseback  to  make 
sure  of  escape;  in  such  terror  that  he  cast  away  his  bow, 
his  shield,  and  his  regal  mantle.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
given  a  single  order,  nor  to  have  made  the  smallest  effort 


>  Arrian,  il.  11,  •.  t&9(>c,  u>c  tt^CY 
iicl  ToO  lp|iaT(K}    «6v  tok  «pu)toi< 

This  simple  •tatoment  of  Arrian 
is  far  more  credible  than  the  highlj 
wrought  details  glren  by  Diodoms 
(zTii.  34)  and  CnrUus  (iii.  11,  •) 
about  a  direct  charge  of  Alex- 
ander npon  the  chariot  of  Dariot 
and  a  mnrderons  combat  imme- 
diately rounll  that  chariot,  in  which 
the  horset  became  wounded  and 
unmanageable ,  to  as  to  be  on  the 
point  of  OTertuming  It.  GharAs  CTcn 
went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  Alex- 
ander had  come  into  personal  con- 
flict with  Darius,  firom  whom  he 
had  reoeired  his  wound  in  the  thigh 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  tO).  Plutarch  had 
seen  the  letter  addressed  by  Alex- 
a:ider  to  Antlpater,  simply  inti- 
mating that  he  had  reeeired  a 
slight  wound  in  the  thigh. 

In  respect  to  this  point,  as  to  so 
many  others,  Dlodorus  and  Cnrtins 
have  copied  (he  same  authority. 

Kallistken^s  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  23) 
stated  that  Alexander  had  laid  his 


plan  of  attack  with  a  riew  to  bear 
npon  the  person  of  Darius,  which 
is  not  Improbable  (compareXenopfa. 
Anab.  i.  8,  112) ,  and  wa«  im  fisot 
realised,  since  the  first  cneo«««fnl 
charge  of  the  Macedonians  came 
•o  near  to  Darius,  as  to  alarm  him 
for  the  safety  of  his  own  person. 
To  the  question  put  by  Polybius 
—How  did  Alexander  kno  w  in  what 
part  of  the  army  Darius  was  ?— we 
may  reply,  that  the  chariot  and  per- 
son of  Darius  would  doubtleu  be 
oonspionouB :  moreover,  the  Persian 
kings  were  habitually  in  the  centre 
—and  Gyms  the  younger,  at  the 
battle  of  Knnaxa,  directed  the 
attack  to  be  made  exactly  against 
the  person  of  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxAs. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Arta- 
xerxfts  assumed  to  himself  the 
honour  of  haring  slain  Cyrus  with 
his  own  hand,  and  put  to  death 
those  who  had  really  done  the 
deed  becanse  they  boasted  of  it 
(Plntarch,  Artax.  16). 
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to  repair  a  first  misfortune.  The  flight  of  the  king  was  the 
signal  for  all  who  observed  it  to  flee  also;  so  that  the  vast 
host  in  the  rear  were  qnicldy  to  be  seen  trampling  one 
another  down,  in  their  efforts  to  get  through  the  difficult 
ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  Darius  was  himself 
not  merely  the  centre  of  union  for  all  the  miscellaneous 
contingents  composing  the  army,  but  also  the  sole  com- 
mander; so  that  after  his  flight  there  was  no  one  left  to  give 
any  general  order. 

This  great  battle — we  might  rather  say,  that  which 
ought  to  have  been  a  great  battle— was  thus  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
lost, — through  the  giving  way  of  the  Asiatic  hop-  immediate 
lites  on  the  Persian  left>  and  the  immediate  flight  Jjf,iig^  ' 
of  Darius, — within  a  few  minutes  after  its  delator 
commencement.  But  the  centre  and  right  of  the  *|  •^f  ®'' 
Persians,  not  yet  apprised  of  these  misfortunes, 
behaved  with  gallantry.  When  Alexander  made  his  rapid 
dash  forward  with  the  right,  Under  his  own  immediate 
command,  the  phalanx  in  his  left  centre  (which  was  under 
Kraterus  and  Parmenio)  either  did  not  receive  the  same 
accelerating  order,  or  found  itself  both  retarded  and  disor- 
dered by  greater  steepness  in  the  banks  of  thePinarus.  Here 
it  was  charged  by  the  Gbrecian  mercenaries,  the  best  troops 
in  the  Persian  service.  The  combat  which  took  place  was 
obstinate,  and  the  Macedonian  loss  not  inconsiderable;  the 
general  of  division,  Ptolemy  son  of  Seleukus,  with  120  of 
the  front-rank  men  or  choice  phalangites,  being  slain.  But 
presently  Alexander,  having  completed  the  rout  on  the 
enemies'  left,  brought  back  his  victorious  troops  from  the 
pursuit,  attacked  ^e  Grecian  mercenaries  in  flank,  and 
gave  decisive  superiority  to  their  enemies.  These  Grecian 
mercenaries  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retire.  On  finding  that 
Darius  himself  had  fled,  they  got  away  from  the  field  as  well 
as  they  could,  yet  seemingly  in  good  order.  There  is  even 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  part  of  them  forced  their  way  up 
the  mountains  or  through  the  Macedonian  line,  and  made 
their  escape  southward.  ^ 

'  This  U  the  supposition  of  Mr.  on  the  Cilioian  and  Syrian  Gatei, 

Williams ,    and   it  appears  to  me  Journal  of  the  Oeograph.  Society, 

probable,  though  Mr.   Ainsworth  1888,  p.  194.]  These  Greeks,  being 

oalls  it  in  question,  in  consequence  merely  fugitires  with  arms  in  their 

of  the  difficulties   of  the  ground  hands— with   neither   cavalry  nor 

southward  of  Myrlandrus  towards  baggage— could  make    their  way 

the  sea.  [See  Mr.  Ainsworth*s  Essay  oTCr  Tery  difficult  ground. 
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Meanwhile  on  the  Persian  right,  towards  the  sea,  the 
heaTj-armed  Persian  cavalry  had  shown  much  bravery. 
They  were  bold  enough  to  cross  thePinams  <  and  vigorously 
to  charge  the  Thessalians;  with  whom  they  maintained  a 
close  contest,  until  the  news  spread  that  Darius  had  dis- 
appeared, and  that  the  left  of  the  army  was  routed.  They 
then  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  sustaining  terrible  damage 
from  their  enemies  in  the  retreat  Of  the  Kardakes  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  Grecian  hoplites  in  the  Persian  line,  we 
hear  nothing,  nor  of  the  Macedonian  infantry  opposed  to 
them.  Perhaps  these  Elardakes  came  little  into  action,  since 
the  cavalry  on  their  part  of  the  field  were  so  severely  engaged. 
At  any  rate  they  took  part  in  the  general  flight  of  the  Per* 
sians,  as  soon  as  Darius  was  known  to  have  left  the  field.* 
The  rout  of  the  Persians  being  completed,  Alexander 
VI  oroaa  ^©g*^  *  vigorous  pursuit.  The  destruction  and 
ftnS^de-'  slaughter  of  the  fugitives  were  prodigious. 
*  Bmmu  b  'A.midst  SO  small  a  breadth  of  practicable  ground, 
Aiez^  ^  narrowed  sometimes  into  a  defile  and  broken  by 
asder-  frequent  watercourses,  their  vast  numbers  found 
She  mMi^r  HO  room,  and  trod  one  another  down.  Ab  many 
and  wif«  of  perished  in  this  way  as  by  the  sword  of  the  con- 
*'  '*"'  querors ;  insomuch  that  Ptolemy  (afterwards  king 
of  Egypt,  the  companion  and  historian  of  Alexander)  re- 
counts that  he  himself  in  the  pursuit  came  to  a  ravine  choked 
up  with  dead  bodies,  of  which  he  made  a  bridge  to  pass 
over  it.'  The  pursuit  was  continued  as  long  as  the  light 
of  a  November  day  allowed;  but  the  battle  had  not 
begun  till  a  late  hour.  The  camp  of  Darius  was  taken,  to- 
gether with  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  infant  son, 
and  two  daughters.  His  chariot,  his  shield,  and  his  bow 
also  fell  into  the  power  of  the  conquerors;  and  a  sum  of 
3000  talents  in  money  was  found,  though  much  of  the  trea- 
sure had  been  sent  to  Damascus.    The  total  loss  of  the 


'  Arrian,  il.  11,  8;  Ourtins,  ill.  oiima   of  Polybint   are  not  to  bo 

11,  13.     Kallisthenfte    stated    the  aooepted  without  reserve.    He  rea- 

•ame   thing  as    Arrian— that   this  sons  as  if  the  Macedonian  phalanx 

Persian    cavalry   had  crossed  the  could  nbt  cross  the  Pinaras— con- 

Pinarns ,  and  chafed  the  Thessa-  verting  a  difBcnlty  into  an  impos- 

lians  with  bravery.    Polybiua  cen-  sibility  (xil.  8S). 
tares  him  for  it,  as  if  he  had  affirm-        *  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Gartins,  iii.  11. 
ed    something    false    and    absurd         >  Arrian,  ii.  11,  11;  KallisthenAs 

(xil.  18).  This  shows  that  the  oriti-  ap.  Polyb.  xll.  20. 
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Persians  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  borse  and 
100,000  foot;  among  the  slain  moreover  were  several  eminent 
Persian  grandees — Arsamds,  Rheomithr^s,  and  Atizyes, 
who  had  commanded  at  the  Granikus — Sabakes,  satrap  of 
Egypt,  Of  the  Macedonians  we  are  told  that  300  foot  and 
150  norse  were  killed.  Alexander  himself  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  sword,  i 

The  mother,  wife,  and  family  of  Darius,  who  became 
captives,  were  treated  by  Alexander's  order  with  ^ 
the  utmost  consideration  and  respect.    When  treatment 
Alexander  returned  at  night  from  the  pursuit,  J'  '*»« '««»! 
he  found  the  Persian  regal  tent  reserved  and  p*^r™onert 

Erepared  for  him.  In  an  inner  compartment  of  it  by  Aiex- 
e  heard  the  tears  and  wailings  of  women.  He  *°  *'* 
was  informed  that  the  mourners  were  the  mother  and  wife 
of  Darius,  who  had  learnt  that  the  bow  and  shield  of  Darius 
had  been  taken,  and  were  giving  loose  to  their  grief  under 
the  belief  that  Darius  himself  was  killed.  Alexander  imme- 
diately sent  Leonnatus  to  assure  them  that  D^trius  was  still 
living,  and  to  promise  fartherthattheyshouldbe  allowed  to 
preserve  the  regal  title  and  state — his  war  against  Darius 
being  undertaken  not  from  any  feelings  of  hatred,  but  as  a 
fair  contest  for  the  empire  of  Asia.'  Besides  this  anecdote, 
which  depends  on  good  authority,  many  others,  uncertified 
or  untrue,  were  recounted  about  his  kind  behaviour  to  these 
princesses;  and  Alexander  himself,  shortly  after  the  battle, 
seems  to  have  heard  fictions  about  it,  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  contradict  in  a  letter.  It  is  certain  (from  the 
extract  now  remaining  of  this  letter)  that  he  never  saw, 
nor  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  seeing,  the  captive  wife  of 
Darius,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Asia;  more- 
over he  even  declined  to  hear  encomiums  upon  her  beauty.' 
How  this  vast  host  of  fugitives  got  out  of  the  narrow 


I  Arrian,  ii.  U{  Dlodor.  xrii.  86.  zrli.  86;  Oariiat,  ULU,  M;  lil.  12, 

Cartins   (lii.  11,  97)  says   that  the  17. 

MaoedoQiane   loit  thirty -two  foot  "Flataroh,    Alex.   9i.   ifd)    fap 

•nd  one  hundred   and  fifty  horso,  (Alexander)   o6x    Sti   ia>pax<i>«   &-# 

killed;   with  604  men  wonnded ;•  t6pi8tlT}v    tV)v    Aaptloo    Yuvaixoi    ^ 

Joatin  itatei,   180  foot,  and   160  ()tpouXtufiivo<  UtTv,  dXX*  o6di  tw'v 

bone  (xi,  9).  Xtfdvxuov  letpl  t^«  t&|topfiac  a6ti}c 

*  Arrian,  ii.  12,  8— firom  Ptolemy  i(poa8t8t7|Uvo<  t6v  X6f  O'w. 
and  Aristobnlni.   Compare  Diodoz. 
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Oompiau  limits  of  Kilikia,  or  how  many  of  them  quitted 
dispenion  that  country  by  the  same  pass  over  Mount  Ajna- 
Jia^mmJ-  nus  as  that  by  which  they  had  entered  it— we 
Barilla  f-  cannot  make  out.  It  is  probable  that  many,  mnd 
Eu^ntM^  I^ftrius  himself  among  the  number,  made  their 
oRCftpa  of  escape  across  the  mountain  by  yarious  sab- 
Orecian"*'  Ordinate  roads  and  by-paths ;  which,  though  unfit 
meree-  for  a  regular  army  with  baggage,  would  be  foond 

nariot.  ^  welcome  resource   by  scattered   companies. 

Darius  managed  to  get  together  4000  of  the  fugitives^ 
with  whom  he  hastened  to  Thapsakus,  and  there  recrossed 
the  Euphrates.  The  only  remnant  of  force,  still  in  a 
position  of  defence  after  the  battle,  consisted  of  8000  of 
the  Grecian  mercenaries  under  Amyntas  and  Thymodes. 
These  men,  fighting  their  way  out  of  Kilikia  (seemingly 
towards  the  south,  by  or  near  Myriandrus),  marched  to 
Tripolis  on  the  coast  of  Phenicia,  where  they  still  found 
the  same  yessels  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  brought 
from  the  armament  of  Lesbos.  Seizing  sufficient  means 
of  transport,  and  destroying  the  rest  to  prevent  pursuit, 
they  immediately  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence 
to  Egypt.  1  With  this  single  exception,  the  enormous  Per- 
sian host  disappears  with  the  battle  of  Issus.  We  hear 
of  no  attempt  to  rally  or  re-form,  nor  of  any  fresh  Persian 
force  afoot  until  two  years  afterwards.  The  booty  acquired 
by  the  victors  was  immense,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  also  in  captives  for  the  slave-merchan£  On  the  mor- 
row of  the  battle,  Alexander  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving,  with  three  altars  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pinarus;  while  he  at  the  same  time  buried  the  dead,  con- 
soled the  wounded,  and  rewarded  or  complimented  all  who 
had  distinguished  themselves.  > 

No  victory  recorded  in  history  was  ever  more  complete 
Prodigioni  in  itself,  or  more  far-stretching  in  its  conse- 
duced  ^*  quences,  than  that  of  Issus.  Not  only  was  the 
thfTViotorj  Persian  force  destroyed  or  dispersed,  but  the 
of  Imos.       efforts  of  Darius  for  recovery  were  paralysed  by 

I  Arriftn,  ii.lS,a,8;  Diodor.xyii.  S7;  Diodor.  xrll.  40.  The  «Ara 
4S.  Curtiai  baji  th»t  thoie  Greeks  Alexandri,  in  radieibni  Amuii,* 
got  sway  by  by-paths  across  the  are  mentioned  by  Gioero  (ad  Pamil. 
mountains  (Amanns)— which  may  xr,  4).  When  commanding  in  Ki- 
be trne  (Cnrtins,  iii.  11,  19).  likia  ,  hu  encamped  there  with  Lis 

*  Arrian,  ii.  12, 1 ;  Cnrtius,  iii.  12,  army  four  days. 
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the  capture  of  his  family.  Portions  of  the  dissipated  army 
of  Issue  may  he  traced,  re-appearing  in  dififerent  places  for 
operations  of  detail,  hut  we  shall  find  no  farther  resistance 
to  Alexander,  during  almost  two  years,  except  from  the 
hrave  freemen  of  two  fortified  cities.  Everywhere  an  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  admiration  and  terror  was  spread 
ahroad,  towards  the  force,  skill,  or  good  fortune  of  Alexan- 
der, hy  whichever  name  it  might  he  called — together  with 
contempt  for  the  real  value  of  a  Persian  army,  in  spite  of 
80  much  imposing  pomp  and  numerical  show;  a  contempt 
not  new  to  intelligent  Greeks,  hut  now  communicated  even 
to  vulgar  minds  by  the  recent  unparalleled  catastrophe. 
Both  as  general  and  as  soldier,  indeed,  the  consummate  ex- 
cellence of  Alexander  stood  conspicuous,  not  less  than  the 
siffnal  deficiency  of  Darius.  The  fault  in  the  latter,  upon 
which  most  remark  is  usually  made,  was,  that  of  fighting 
the  battle,  not  in  an  open  plain,  but  in  a  narrow  valley, 
whereby  his  superiority  of  number  was  rendered  unpro- 
fitable. But  this  (as  I  have  already  observed)  was  only  one 
among  many  mistakes,  and  by  no  means  the  most  serious. 
The  result  would  have  been  the  same,  had  the  battle  been 
fought  in  the  plains  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Amanus. 
Superior  numbers  are  of  little  avail  on  any  ground,  unless 
there  be  a  general  who  knows  how  to  make  use  of  them; 
unless  they  be  distributed  into  separate  divisions  ready  to 
combine  for  offensive  action  on  many  points  at  once,  or  at 
anv  rate  to  lend  support  to  each  other  in  defence,  so  that 
a  aefeat  of  one  fraction  is  not  a  defeat  of  the  whole.  The 
faith  of  Darius  in  simple  multitude  was  altogether  blind 
and  childish;  >  nay,  that  faith,  though  overweening  before- 
hand, disappeared  at  once  when  he  found  his  enemies  did 
not  run  away,  but  faced  him  boldly — as  was  seen  by  his 
attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  where  he  stood  to  be 
attacked  instead  of  executing  his  threat  of  treading  down 
the  handful  opposed  to  him.  2  But  it  was  not  merely  as  a 
general,  that  JDarius  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  loss  of  the  battle  certain.  Had  his  dispositions  been 
ever  bo  skilful,  his  personal  cowardice,  in  quitting  the  field 

■  B«e  thif  f»Hh  put  forward  iu  S^Xoc  i^i^^txo  (Darius)  toi<  dft^* 
tli«  speooh  of  Xerxes  —  Herodot.  'AXiEa^Spov  t{  I't^V^TQ  8t8ouXa>piivo< 
Til.  48:  oompare  the  ipeeoh  of  (a  remarkabla  expresflion  borrowed 
AohfBmenAs,  yii.  286.  ftom  Thucydiddi,  !▼.  84).   Compare 

•  Arrian,  ii.  10,  i.   xal  ta6t||  w?     Arrian,  ii.  6,  7. 
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and  thinkiDg  only  of  his  own  safety,  would  have  sufficed 
to  nullify  their  effect.  ^    Though  the  JPersian  grandees  are 

generally  conspicuons  for  personal  courage,  yet  we  shall 
nd  Darius  hereafter  again  exhibiting  the  like  melancholy 
timidity,  and  the  like  incompetence  for  using  numhers  with 
effect,  at  the  battle  of  Arbeta,  though  fought  in  a  spacious 
plain  chosen  by  himself. 

Happy  was  it  for  Memnon  that  he  did  not  live  to  see 
8.0.  838.  the  renunciation  of  his  schemes,  and  the  ruin 
(Aatnma).  consequent  upon  it!  The  fleet  in  the  .£^ean, 
**"*■  which  had  been  transferred  at  his  death  to 
fn^raeoe  Phamabazus,  though  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
b^  ?^  f  ^^^80  mercenaries  whom  Darius  had  recalled  to 
iiBustAnti-  Issus,  and  disheartened  by  a  serious  defeat  which 
Mftoo-  the  Persian  Orontobates  had  received  from  the 

projectt  Macedonians  in  Karia,>  was  neyertheless  not  in- 
ornihed.  active  in  trying  to  organize  an  anti-Macedonian 
manifestation  in  Greece.  While  Phamabazus  was  at  the 
island  of  Siphnos  with  his  1 00  triremes,  he  was  visited  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agis,  who  pressed  him  to  embark 
for  Peloponnesus  as  large  a  force  as  he  could  spare,  to 
second  a  movement  projected  by  the  Spartans.  But  such 
aggressive  plans  were  at  once  crushed  by  the  terror-striking 
news  of  the  battle  of  Issus.  Apprehending  a  revolt  in  the 
island  of  Chios,  as  the  result  of  this  news,  Phamabazus 
immediately  sailed  thither  with  a  large  detachment.  Agis, 
obtaining  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy  of  thirty  talents  and 
a  squadron  of  tentriremes,  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
projects  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  content  himself  with 
directing  some  operations  in  Krete,  to  be  conducted  by  his 
brother  Agesilaus;  while  he  himself  remained  among  the 
islands,  and  ultimately  accompanied  the  Persian  Autophra- 
datSs  to  Halikamassus.^  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
afterwards  went  to  conduct  the  operations  in  Krete,  and 
that  he  had  considerable  success  in  that  island,  bringing 
several  Kretan  towns  to  join  the  Persians.^  On  the  whole, 

1  Immediately  before  the  battle  the  reply) ;   if  he   la   the   aon  of 

of   Knnaxa,    Oyrae    the    yonnger  Darius  and  Paryiatit,  and  my  bro- 

was  asked  by  some  of  the  Grecian  ther,  I  shall  not  obtain  the  orown 

offloert,    whether  he  thoaght  that  without   fighting  I"     Personal    co- 

his  brother   Artaxerzds  (who  had  wardioe,  in  a  king  of  Persia  at  the 

as  yet  made  no  resistance)   would  head  of  his   army,  teemed   incon- 

flght— *To    be    sure  he  will    (was  ceivable  (Xenoph.  Anab.  1.  7,  0). 
•  Arrlan,  ii.  6,  8.          •  Arrian  ii.  IS,  4—8.  •  Biodor.  xrii.  48. 
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howeyer,  the  victory  of  Issus  overawed  all  free  spirit 
throughout  Greece,  and  formed  a  guarantee  to  Alexander 
for  at  least  a  temporary  quiescence.  The  philo-Macedoniau 
synodi  assemblea  at  Connth  during  the  period  of  the  Isth- 
mian festivali  manifested  their  joy  by  sending  to  him  aa 
embassy  of  congratulation  and  a  wreath  of  gold.i 

With  little  delay  after  his  victory,  Alexander  marched 
through  Kosle-Syria  to    the  Phenician   coast,  ^^  ^^ 
detaching  Parmenio  in  his  way  to  attack  Damas-   (Winter). 
CUB,  whither  Darius,  hefore  the  hattle,  had  sent  Capture  of 
most  part  of  his  treasure  with  many  confidential  P*™"°i' 
officers,  Persian  women  of  rank,  and  envoys.  oedon!an»^ 
Though  the  place  might  have  held  out  a  consider-  ^*'h  Per- 
able  siege,  it  was  surrendered  without  resistance  treasar* 
by  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  the  governor;  »»<*  priaon- 
who  made  a  feint  of  trying  to  convey  away  the  *"* 
treasure,  but  took  care  that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  2  There  was  captured  a  lar^e  treasure — with  a 
prodigious  number  and  variety  of  attendants  and  ministers 
of  luxury,  belonging  to  the  court  and  the  grandees.'  More- 
over the  prisoners  made  were  so  numerous,  that  most  of 
the  ^eat  Persian  families  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  some 
relative,  male  or  female.  There  were  among  them  the  widow 
and  daughters  of  king  Ochus,  the  predecessor  of  Darius — the 
daughter  of  Darius's  brother  Oxathres — the  wives  of  Arta- 
bazus,  and  of  Phamabazus — the  three  daughters  of  Mentor, 
and  BarsinS,  widow  of  the  deceased  Memnon  with  her  child, 
sent  up  by  Memnon  to  serve  as  an  hostage  for  his  fidelity. 
There  were  also  several  eminent  Grecian  exiles,  Theban, 
Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian,  who  had  fled  to  Darius,  and 
whom  he  had  thought  fit  to  send  to  Damascus,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  use  their  pikes  with  the  army  at  Issus. 
The  Theban  and  Athenian  exiles  were  at  once  released  by 
Alexander;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the  time  put  under 

>  Diodor.  XTli.  48  ;  Curtlut,  ir.  6,  oonfirm  the  itatement  of  Ourtini, 

11.  Curtiai  Boemi  to  montion  this  that  tbli  treftsnre  wm  cftptnred  by 

vote  later,   bat   it  mmt  erldently  Parmenio,   not  in  the  town ,  bat 

hare  been  passed  at  the  first  Isth-  in  the  bands  of  fugitires  ^ho  were 

mlftn   festiral   after  the  battle  of  conTeying  it  away  from  the  town. 

Issos.  '  A  fragment   of  the  letter  from 

Parmenio    to    Alexander    is   pre- 

»  Arrian,   ii.  11,  18;   Curtius,  iii.  served,  giring  ft  detailed  list  of 

13.    The  words  of  Arrian(ii.  15,  1)  the   articles    of  booty  (Athenieai 

—  4nl9(u    xoftloavTS    ic    Aa}i.«9Y0v —  zlii.  p>  607). 
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arresii  but  not  detained  long.  Among  tbe  Athenian  exOes 
was  a  person  of  noble  name  and  parentage — ^Iphikrates, 
son  of  tne  great  Athenian  officer  of  that  name.  ^  The  captiye 
Iphikrat^Si  not  only  received  his  liberty,  but  was  indaced 
by  courteous  and  honourable  treatment  to  remain  with 
Alexander.  He  died  howeyer  shortly  afterwards  from  sick- 
ness, and  his  ashes  were  then  collected|  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander, to  be  sent  to  his  family  at  Athens. 

I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  chapter^  that  the 
Cftptur*  elder  Iphikrat^s  had  been  adopted  oy  Alexander's 
•n^  ^*^  grandfather  into  the  regal  family  of  Macedonia, 
Athenian  *  as  the  saviour  of  their  throne.  Probably  this 
Ai^^^'d^^**  was  the  circumstance  which  determined  the 
reiluye  Superior  favour  shown  to  the  son,  rather  than 
position  of  any  sentiment  either  towards  Athens  or  towards 
Maeedo^  the  military  ffenius  of  the  father.  The  difference 
nians.  of  position,  between  Iphikratds  the  father  and 

IphikratSs  the  son,  is  one  amoog  the  painful  evidences  of 
the  downwardmarchof  Hellenism.  The  mther,  a  distinguish- 
ed officer  moving  amidst  a  circle  of  freemen,  sustaining 
by  arms  the  security  and  dignity  of  his  own  fellow-citisens, 
and  even  interfering  for  the  rescue  of  the  Macedonian  regal 
family;  the  son,  condemned  to  witness  the  degradation  of 
his  native  city  by  Macedonian  arms,  and  deprived  of  all 
other  means  of  reviving  or  rescuing  her,  except  such  as 
could  be  found  in  the  service  of  an  Oriental  prince,  whose 
stupidity  and  cowardice  threw  away  at  once  his  own  security 
and  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

Master  of  Damascus  and  ofKosle-Syria,  Alexander  ad- 
B.O.  sst-881.  vanced  onward  to  Phenicia.  The  first  Phenician 
(Wintor).  town  which  he  approached  was  Marathus,  on  the 
^^FbenfcU.  ™*i°^*^^  opposite  the  islet  of  Aradus,  forming, 
Aradns,^  along  with  that  islet  and  some  other  neighbour- 
SidVn'o^en  *^^  towns,  the  domain  of  the  Aradian  prince 
tii«ir°gatM  Gerostratus.  That  prince  was  himself  now  serv- 
to  bim.  JQg  ^ith  his  naval  contingent  among  the  Persian 
fleet  in  the  ^gean;  but  his  sonStrato,  acting  as  viceroy  at 

•Anian,  It  16,  6;   Gartfns,   lii.  Chaps.  LXXYU.,    LXXIX.;   and 

IS,  18—16.  There  is  some  discre-  JEschlnfts,  Fals.  Log.  p.  S8S.  e.  IS. 
panoy  between  the  two  (compare         Alexander  himself  had  consented 

Arrian,    iil.  M,  7)  as  to  the  names  to  be  adopted  by  Ada  princess  of 

of  the  Lacednmonlan  enyoye.  Karia  as  hex  son  (Arrian,  i.  23, 12). 

•  See  abore ,    in    this    History, 
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homoi  despatched  to  Alexander  his  homage  with  a  golden 
wreath,  and  made  over  to  him  at  once  Aradus  with  the 
neiffhbouring  towns  included  in  its  domain.  The  example 
of  Strato  was  followed,  first  by  the  inhabitants  of  ByblxiSy 
the  next  Phenician  city  in  a  southerly  direction;  next,  by 
the  great  city  of  Sidon,  the  queen  and  parent  of  all  Pheni- 
cian prosperity.  The  Sidonians  even  sent  envoys  to  meet 
him  and  invite  his  approach,  i  Their  sentiments  were  un- 
favourable to  the  Persians,  from  remembrance  of  the  bloody 
and  perfidious  proceeding  which  (about  eighteen  years 
before)  had  marked  the  recapture  of  their  city  by  tiie  armies 
of  Ochus.3  Nevertheless,  the  naval  contingents  both  of 
Byblus  and  of  Sidon  (as  well  as  that  of  Aradus),  were  at 
this  moment  sailing  in  the  ^^ean  with  the  Persian  admiral 
Autophradatis,  and  formed  a  large  proportion  of  his  entire 
fleet* 

While  Alexander  was  still  at  Marathus,  however,  pre- 
vious to  his  onward  march,  he  received  both  envoys  Letter  of 
and  a  letter  from  Darius,  asking  for  the  restitu-  ^"|jfjjj 
tion  of  his  mother,  wife,   and  children — and  peace  and 
tendering  friendship  and  alliance,  as  from  one  tf®n'*V\*Ji 
king  to  another.    Darius  farther  attempted  to  regal  ^oap-* 
show,  that  the  Macedonian  Philip  had  begun  the  U^^'Vx 
wrong  against  Persia — that  Alexander  luid  con-  reply  of 
tinned  it-— and  that  he  himself  (Darius)  had  acted  Alexander, 
merely  in  self-defence.  In  reply,  Alexander  wrote  a  letter, 
wherein  he  set  forth  his  own  case  against  Darius,  proclaim- 
ing himself  the  appointed  leader  of  the  Oreeks,  to  avenge 
the  ancient  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  He  then  alleged 
various  complaints  against  Darius,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  instigated  the  assassination  of  Philip  as  well  as  the 
hostilities  of  the  anti-Macedonian  cities  in  Greece.  ''Now 
(continued  he),  by  the  grace  of  the  Gods,  I  have  been 
victorious,  first  over  your  satraps,  next  over  yourself.    I 
have  taken  care  of  all  who  submit  to  me,  and  made  them 
satisfied  with  their  lot.  Gome  yourself  to  me  also,  as  to  the 
master  of  all  Asia.  Come  without  fear  of  suffering  harm; 
ask  me,  and  you  shall  receive  back  your  mother  and  wife, 
and  anything  ebe  which  you  please.  When  next  you  write 
to  me,  however,  address  me  not  as  an  equal,  but  as  lord  of 
Asia  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  you;  otherwise  I  shall  deal 

»  ArrJan,  li.  U,  11;  il.  16,  8,  »  Arrian,  11.  15,  8;  11.  20, 1.    Cur- 

«  DiodOT.  xvi.  45.  tius,  iv.  1,  6-16. 
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with  yon  as  a  wrong^doer.  If  you  intend  to  contest  tbe 
kbigdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for  it,  and  do  not  ran 
away.  I  shall  march  forward  against  yon,  whereyer  yon 
may  be,''^ 

This  memorable  correspondence,  which  led  to  no  resnlt^ 
is  of  importance  only  as  it  marks  the  character  of  Alexander, 
with  whom  fighting  and  conquering  were  both  the  business 
and  the  luxury  of  life,  and  to  whom  all  assumption  of 
equality  and  independence  with  himself,  even  on  the  part 
of  other  kings — every  thing  short  of  submission  and 
obedience — appeared  in  the  light  of  wrong  and  insult  to  be 
ayenged.  The  recital  of  comparative  injuries,  on  each  side, 
was  mere  unmeaning  pretence.  The  real  and  only  question 
was  (as  Alexander  himself  had  put  it  in  his  message  to 
the  captive  Sisygambis^)  which  of  the  two  should  be  master 
of  Asia. 

The  decision  of  this  question,  already  sufficiently  ad- 
importano*  vauced  ou  the  morrow  after  the  battle  of  Issus^ 
of  the  YTBB  placed  almost  beyond  doubt  by  the  rapid 

summdw  and  unopposed  successes  of  Alexander  among 
of  the  Phe-  most  of  the  Fhenician  cities.  The  last  hopes  of 
towni  to  Persia  now  turned  chiefly  upon  the  sentiments 
Alexander,  of  these  Phenicians.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Persian  fleet  in  the  JSgean  was  comjposed  of  Phenician 
triremes,  partly  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  partly  from  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  If  the  Phenician  towns  made  submission 
to  Alexander,  it  was  certain  that  their  ships  and  seamen 
would  either  return  home  spontaneously  or  be  recalled; 
thus  depriving  the  Persian  quiver  of  its  best  remaining 
arrow.  But  if  the  Phenician  towns  held  out  resolutely  against 
him,  one  and  all,  so  as  to  put  him  under  the  necessity 
of  besieging  them  in  succession — each  lending  aid  to  the 
rest  by  sea,  with  superiority  of  naval  force,  and  more  than 
one  of  them  being  situated  upon  islets — the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  would  have  been  so  multiplied,  that  even  Alex- 
ander's energy  and  ability  might  hardly  nave  proved  sufficient 
for  them:  at  any  rate,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  before 
him  for  perhaps  two  years,  opening  the  door  to  many  new 

>  Airian ,  ii.  14 ;  Cnrtiue ,  ir.  1,  ing  great  inme  of  money  »nd  large 

10;   Diodor.  ztU.  89.    I    give  the  cessions  of  territory,  In  exchange 

■nbttance   of  this  oorrespondence  for  the  restitution  of  the  captiyes. 

ft'om  Arrian.     Both    Curtins    and  Arrian  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Diodorus  represent  Darlns  as  offer-         *  Arrian,  ii.  12,  9. 
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accidents  and  efforts.  It  was  therefore  a  signal  good  fortune 
to  Alexander  when  the  prince  of  the  islet  of  Aradus  spon- 
taneously surrendered  to  him  that  difficult  city,  and  when 
the  example  was  followed  hy  the  still  greater  city  of  Sidon. 
The  Phenicians,  taking  them  generally,  had  no  positive  tie 
to  the  Persians;  neither  had  they  much  confederate  attach- 
ment one  towards  the  other,  although  as  separate  communi- 
ties they  were  hrave  and  enterprising.  Among  the  Sidonians, 
there  was  even  a  prevalent  feeling  of  aversion  to  the  Per- 
sians, from  the  cause  ahove  mentioned.  Hence  the  prince 
of  Aradus,  upon  whom  Alexander's  march  first  came,  had 
little  certainty  of  aid  from  his  neighbours,  if  he  resolved  to 
hold  out;  and  still  less  disposition  to  hold  out  single-handed, 
after  the  battle  of  Issus  had  proclaimed  the  irresistible 
force  of  Alexander  not  less  than  the  impotence  of  Persia. 
One  after  another,  all  these  important  Phenician  seaports, 
except  Tyre,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  without 
striking  a  blow.  At  Sidon,  the  reigning  prince  Strato,  re- 
puted as  philo-Persian,  was  deposed,  and  a  person  named 
Abdalonymus — of  the  reigning  family,  yet  poor  in  circum- 
stances— was  appointed  in  his  room.^ 

With  his  usual  rapidity,  Alexander  marched  onward 
towards  Tyre;  the  most  powerful  among  the  Alexander 
Phenician  cities,  though  apparently  less  ancient  J^JJ^^^t  re 
than  Sidon.  Even  on  the  march,  he  was  met  by  -^reldinlU 
a  deputation  from  Tyre,  composed  of  the  most  ^|J^J^^J^' 
eminent  men  in  the  city,  and  headed  by  the  son  Inrrender, 
of  the  Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus,  who  was  him-  ^\*jJ}J5j\  ^ 
self  absent  commanding  the  Tyrian  contingent  in  point  r«- 
the  Persian  fleet.   These  men  brought  large  pre-  yr^^^JJjJjf 
sents  and  supplies  for  the  Macedonian  army,  to-  to  beaiega 
gether  with  a  golden  wreath  of  honour;  announ-  *!»•  c**y- 
cing  formally  that  the  Tyrians  were  prepared  to  do  whatever 
Alexander  commanded.  ^    In  reply,  he  commended  the  dis- 

Sositions  of  the  city,  accepted  the  presents,  and  desired  the 
eputation  to  communicate  at  home,  that  he  wished  to  enter 
Tyre  and  oflFer  sacrifice  to  HSraklSs.  The  Phenician  God 
Melkart  was  supposed  identical  with  the  Grecian  Hdrakles, 

>  Cnrtius,  !▼.  1,  20-25 ;  Jnstin,  xi.  •  Arrlan,  il.  16,  9.  <u<  i^yiaxirtm 

10.    Biodorns  (xvil.  47)    tells  the  Tuplu)v  rpdlastiv,  8,ti  8v  tit«n*^TI 

atory  an  if  it  had  occurred  at  Tyre,  'AX4Pav8po«.    Compare  Curtius,  ir. 

and  not  at  Sidon;  which  is  highly  2,  8. 
improbable. 
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and  was  thus  aucestor  of  the  HacedoDian  kings.  His  temple 
at  Tyre  was  of  the  most  venerahle  antiquity;  moreoYer  the 
injunction,  to  sacrifice  there,  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed 
to  Alexander  in  an  oracle.  &  The  Tyrians  at  home,  after 
deliberating  on  this  message,  sent  out  an  answer  declining 
to  comply,  and  intimating  that  theywould  not  admit  within 
their  waJls  either  Macedonians  or  "Persians ;  but  that  as  to 
all  other  points,  thej  would  obey  Alexander's  orders.  > 
They  added  that  his  wish  to  sacrifice  to  HSrakl^  might  be 
accomplished  without  entering  their  city,  since  there  was 
inPalflstyrus  (on  the  mainland  over  against  the  islet  of  Tyre, 
separated  from  it  only  by  the  narrow  strait)  a  temple  of 
that  Qod  yet  more  ancient  and  yenerable  than  their  own.* 
Incensed  at  this  qualified  adhesion,  in  which  he  took  note 
only  of  the  point  refused, — Alexander  dismissed  the  envoys 
with  angry  menaces,  and  immediately  resolved  on  taking 
Tyre  by  force.* 

Those  who  (like  Diodorus)  treat  such  refusal  on  the 
Bzorbitant  part  of  the  Tyriaus  as  foolish  wilfulness,  •  have 
diipoiu  Qot  fully  considered  how  much  the  demand  in- 
oonduo?  of  eluded*  When  Alexander  made  a  solemn  sacri- 
Ai«zftBd«r.  £ce  to  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  he  marched  to  her 
temple  with  his  whole  force  armed  and  in  battle  array.  ^  We 
cannot  doubt  that  his  sacrifice  at  Tvre  to  HSrakles — ^his  an- 
cestral Hero,  whose  especial  attribute  was  force — would 
have  been  celebrated  with  an  array  equally  formidable,  as 
in  fact  it  was,  after  the  town  had  been  taken.  ?  The  Tyrians 
were  thus  required  to  admit  within  their  walls  an  irresistible 
military  force;  which  might  indeed  be  withdrawn  i^Fter  the 
sacrifice  was  completed,  but  which  might  also  remaiui  either 

>  Onrtint    (ui  §upr^)  adds  tli«t«  •  Arriftii,  ii.  16,  11. 

motiret:   Arrian    Iniertt  nothing  *  Oortiai,  ir.  S,  4;  luitln,  xl.  10. 

beyond  th«  limpl*  nqneii.     The  This  item,  both  prudent  and  prob- 

statement    of    Ourtius    represents  able,  in  the  reply  of  the  Tyrians 

what  is  likely  to  hare  been  the  is  not  noticed  by  Arrian. 

real   fset  and  the  real  feeling  of  *  Arrian.  IL  16, 11.  Te6<  y.k^  icpie- 

Alezander.  Ptic  «p6c  ifj^  Moio  diriMpifrtv  Ao, 

It  is  oertainly  true  that  Curtins  Onrtins,  It.  8,  6.  "Hon  tenuitiram, 
orerloads  his  narratire  with  rhe*  cujos  alioqui  potens  non  erat,"  Ac. 
torioal  and  dramatic  amplifl cation;  *  Diodorus,  zrii.  40.  Ol  tk  Toptot 
but  it  is  not  less  tme  that  Arrian  pouXo|iivou  tou  paotXiu>«T(Ji'Hpa«Xti 
falls  into  the  opposite  extreme—  Tip  TupitpOuffaiyicponsTdartpovSteneD- 
Bqueesing  out  hit  narratire  until  Xuaav  qOtov  t^c  tic  Tiqv  xAXiy  elo6<o«. 
little  is  left  beyond  the  dry  eke-  •  Arrian,  i.  18,  4. 
leton.  >  Arrian  ii.  24.  10. 
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wholly  or  in  part^  as  permanent  garrison  of  an  almost  im- 
pregnable position.  They  had  not  endured  such  treatment 
from  Persia,  nor  were  they  disposed  to  endure  it  from  a 
new  master.  It  was  in  fact,  hazarding  their  all;  submitting 
«t  once  to  a  fate  which  might  be  as  bad  as  could  befall  them 
after  a  successful  siege.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  Tyrians  promised  eyerv  thing  short  of  submission 
to  military  occupation,  we  see  that  Alexander,  had  he  been 
4BO  inclined,  could  have  obtained  from  them  all  that  was 
really  essential  to  his  purpose,  without  necessity  of  be- 
sieging the  town.  The  ffreatvalue  of  the  Phenician  cities  con- 
sisted in  their  fleet^  which  now  acted  with  the  Persians,  and 
gaye  to  them  the  command  of  the  sea.  ^  Had  Alexander 
required  that  this  fleet  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Persians  and  placed  in  his  service,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  obtained  it  readily.  The  Tyrians  had 
no  motive  to  devote  themselves  for  Persia,  nor  did  they 
probably  (as  Arrian  supposes)  attempt  to  trim  between  the 
two  belligerents,  as  if  the  contest  was  still  undecided.  >  Yet 
rather  than  hand  over  their  city  to  the  chances  of  a  Mace- 
donian soldiery,  they  resolved  to  brave  the  hazards  of  a 
siege.  The  pride  of  Alexander,  impatient  of  opposition 
even  to  his  most  extreme  demands,  prompted  him  to  take 
s  step  politically  unprofitable,  in  order  to  make  display  of 
his  power,  by  degrading  and  crushing,  with  or  witnout  a 
siege,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  spirited,  wealthy,  and  in- 
telBfiient  communities  of  the  ancient  world. 

Tyre  was  situated  on  an  islet  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  mainland;*  the  channel  between  the  two  He  pr«. 
beinff  shallow  towards  the  land,  but  reaching  a  p»r«"  to 
depth  of  eighteen  feet  in  the  part  adjoining  tne  Tyr«£* 
ci^.    The  islet  was  completely  surrounded  by  •itufttionof 
prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  portion  of  which,  on  ****  '  ***' 

■  Thii  !•  th«  Tlew  expressed  by  wMrrants.    They  did  not  reftise  the 

Alexander  himself,  in  hie  address-  ImpeWum   of  Alexander ,    though 

•■  to  the  army ,  inriting  them  to  they  declined  oomplianoa  with  one 

tinderUke  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  extreme  demand. 

IL  17,  S-8).  Ptolemy  I.  (son  ofLagns)  after- 

*  Airian,  il.  16,  IS.    Gurtins  says  wards  made  himself  master  of  Jem- 

(It.  S,  S),  "Tyros  facilins  90cieiaUm  salem ,  by   entering   the  town  on 

Alezandri     aoceptura     ridebatur,  the    Sabbath  a  nnder  pretenoe   of 

quam  tmj>«Hum."     This  is  repre-  offering  sacrifioe  (Josephns,  Antiq. 

seating    the    pretensions    of    the  Jad.  xii.  1). 

Tyrians  as  greater  than  the  fact  ■  Cnrtins,  ir.  S,  7, 8.    The  site  of 
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the  side  fronting  the  mainland,  reached  aheightof not  less 
than  1 50  feet,  with  corresponding  solidity  and  base.  >  Be- 
sides these  external  fortifications,  there  was  a  braye  and  nn- 
merons  population  within,  aided  by  a  good  stock  of  arms,  ma- 
chines, ships,  provisions,  and  otherthings  essential  to  defence. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Tyrians, 
Ohanoes  of  when  driven  to  their  last  resource,  entertained 
theTyrianf  hopes  of  holding  out  even  against  the  formid- 
ioiution*"  *^^*®  ^^^  of  Alexander  as  he  then  stood;  they 
not  unrea-  might  havo  held  out  successfully,  for  he  had  as 
•onabio.  y^^  ^^  fleet,  and  they  could  defy  any  attack 
made  simply  from  land.  The  question  turned  upon  the 
Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
(the  Tynan  among  them)  in  the  JCgean  under  the  Persian 
admiral.  Alexander — master  as  he  was  of  Aradus,  Byblns, 
SidoD,  and  all  the  Phenician  cities  except  Tyre — calculated 
that  the  seamen  belonging  to  these  cities  would  follow  their 
countrymen  at  home  and  bring  away  their  ships  to  join  him. 
He  hoped  also,  as  the  victorious  notentate,  to  draw  to  him- 
self the  willing  adhesion  of  the  Cyprian  cities.  This  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  happen,  if  he  had  treated  the  Tyrians 
with  decent  consideration;  but  it  was  no  longer  certain, 
now  that  he  had  made  them  his  enemies. 

"What  passed  among  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autopbra- 
datds  in  the  ^gean,  when  they  were  informed,  first  that 
Alexander  was  master  of  the  other  Phenician  cities — next, 
that  he  was  commencing  the  siege  of  Tyre — we  know  very 
imperfectly.  The  Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus  brought  home 
his  ships  for  the  defence  of  his  own  city;>  the  Sidonian 
and  Aradian  ships  also  went  home,  no  longer  serving 
against  a  power  to  whom  their  own  cities  had  submitted; 
but  the  Cyprians  hesitated  longer  before  they  declared 
themselves.  If  Darius,  or  even  Autophradates  without  Da- 
rius, instead  of  abandoning  Tyre  altogether  (as  they  ac- 
tually did)  had  energetically  aided  the  resistance  which  it 
ofl'ered  to  Alexander,  as  the  interests  of  Persia  dictated 
— the  Cypriot  ships  might  not  improbably  have  been  re- 
Tyre  at  the  present  day  presents  *  AEemllohui  was  with  Aato- 
nothing  in  the  least  conformahle  phradatfts  when  Alexander  declared 
to  the  deeoription  of  Alexander's  hostility  against  Tyre  (Arrian,  il. 
time.  16|  10) ;    he   was   in   Tyre   when  it 

«  Arrian,  ii.    18,  S;   ii.  21,  i;   ii.     was  captured  (Arrian,  ii.  S4,  8). 
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tained  on  that  side  in  the  straggle.  Lastly,  the  Tyrlans 
might  indulge  a  hope,  that  their  Phenician  hrethren,  if 
ready  to  serve  Alexander  against  Persia,  would  be  nowise 
hearty  as  his  instruments  for  cruBhing  a  kindred  city.  These 
contingenceSi  though  ultimately  they  all  turned  out  in  favour 
of  Alexander,  were  in  the  beginning  sufficiently  promising 
to  justify  the  intrepid  resolution  of  the  Tyrians;  who  were 
farther  encouraged  by  promises  of  aid  from  the  powerful 
fleets  of  their  colony  Carthage.  To  that  city,  whose  de- 
puties were  then  within  their  walls  for  some  religious 
solemnities,  they  sent  many  of  their  wiyes  and  children,  i 

Alexander  began  the  siege  of  Tvre  without  any  fleet; 
the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  not  having  yet  Alexander 
come.    It  was  his  first  task  to  construct  a  solid  ^^"•jJJJ®'* 
mole  two  hundred  feet  broad,  reaching  across  aeroee  th« 
the  half  mile  of  channel  between  the  mainland  J*'*^*  ^ 
and  the  islet.  He  pressed  into  his  service  labour-  TyrT^and 
ing  hands  by  thousands  from  the  neighbourhood ;  {^®  .™*^J 
he  had  stones  in  abundance  from  Palsetyrus,  and  project  is* 
wood  from  the  forests  in  Lebanon.  But  the  work,  4e'e»ted. 
though  prosecuted  with  ardour  and  perseverance,  under 
pressing  instigations  from  Alexander,  was  tedious  and  toil- 
some,  even  near  the  mainland,  where  the  Tyrians  could  do 
little  to  impede  it;  and  became  far  more  tedious  as  it  ad-  - 
vanced  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  their  obstruction, 
as  well  as  to  damage  from  winds  and  waves.  The  Tyriau 
triremes  and  small  boats  perpetually  annoyed  the  workmen, 
and  destroyed  parts  of  the  work,  in  spite  of  all  the  protec- 
tion devised  b^  the  Macedonians,  who  planted  two  towers 
in  front  of  their  advancing  mole,  and  discharged  projectiles 
from  engines  provided  for  the  purpose.  At  length,  by  un- 
remitting efforts  the  mole  was  pushed  forward  until  it  came 
nearly  across  the  channel  to  the  city-wall;  when  suddenly, 
on  a  day  of  stronff  wind,  the  Tyrians  sent  forth  a  fireship 
loaded  with  combustibles,  which  they  drove  against  the 

>  Onrtlus,  It.  S,  10;  Arrian,  li.  ing  of  depntiei,  whioh  be  would 

S4,  8;  Diodor.  XTli.40,  41.    Onrtius  hardly   hare    omitted   to    do  had 

<iT.  S,  16)  eayi  that  Alexander  sent  he  found  it  stated  in  his  autboritiei, 

enroys  to    the   Tyrians  to  inrite  slnoe  it  tends  to  Justify  the  pro- 

them  to  peace ;  that  the  Tyrians  oeedings  of  Alexander.    Moreorer 

not  only  refused  the  propositi ons,  it   is   not  oonformable   to   Alex- 

but  put  the  deputies  to  death}  oon-  ander's  temperament,after  wfa»t  had 

traty  to  the  law  of  nations.  Arrian  passed     between     him     and     the 

mentions  nothing  about  this  send-  Tyrians. 
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front  of  the  mole  and  set  fire  to  the  two  towers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  full  naval  force  of  the  city,  ships  and  little 
boats,  was  sent  forth  to  land  men  at  once  on  all  parts  of 
the  mole.  So  successful  was  this  attack,  that  all  the  Mace- 
donian engines  were  burnt, — the  outer  woodwork  which 
kept  the  mole  together  was  torn  up  in  many  places, — and 
a  large  part  of  the  structure  came  to  pieces.  ^ 

Alexander  had  thus  not  only  to  construct  fresh  en- 
gines, but  also  to  begin  the  mole  nearly  anew. 
BuR<mdw  J[^  resolved  to  give  it  greater  breadth  and 
prinoM  of  strength,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  more 
A?«zand(Br  *ower8  abreast  in  front,  and  for  better  defence 
— h«  gets      affainst  lateral  attacks.   But  it  had  now  become 

mftit  *Phe  *  P"^"*  *®  ^^^'  *^*  ^*^^^®  *^^®  Tyrians  were  masters 
nioiftn  and  of  the  sea,  no  efforts  by  land  alone  would  enable 
fle?^"  him  to  take  the  town.  Leaving  Perdikkas  and 
Kraterus  therefore  to  reconstruct  the  mole  and 
build  new  engines,  he  himself  repaired  to  Sidon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assembling  as  large  a  fleet  as  he  could.  He  got  to- 
gether triremes  from  various  quarters — two  from  Rhodes^ 
ten  from  the  seaports  in  Lykia,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallus. 
But  his  principal  force  was  obtained  by  putting  in  requisition 
the  ships  of  the  Phenician  towns,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus, 
now  subject  to  him.  These  ships,  eighty  in  number,  had  left 
the  Persian  admiral  and  come  to  Sidon,  there  awaiting  his 
orders;  while  not  long  afterwards,  the  princes  of  Cyprus  came 
thither  also,  tendering  to  him  their  powerful  fleet  of  120  ships 
ofwar.2  He  was  now  ma8terofafleetof200  sail,  comprising 
the  most  part,  and  the  best  part,  of  the  Persian  navy.  This 
was  the  consummation  of  Macedonian  triumph — the  last 
real  and  effective  weapon  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Persia. 
The  prognostic  afforded  by  the  eagle  near  the  ships  at 
Miletus,  as  interpreted  by  Alexander,  had  now  been  ful- 
filled; since  by  successful  operations  on  land,  he  had  con- 
quered and  brought  into  his  power  a  superior  fleet,* 

>  AzriftB,  11.  18,  19 ;  niodor.  xrll.  »nd  OTprlani  fox  th«lr  •dh«reiic» 

SS;  Oartitti,  It.  8,  6,  7.  and  pait   •eirioe  In  tii«    P«niaa 

«  ATTlan,  if.  80, 1—4 ;  Gnrtlnt,  It.  fleet ,  eonsidering  that  thaj   had 

S,  14.     It    arincas   how   ttrongly  acted  under  oompaUion. 

Airian  looka    at  ererythlng  from  ■  Arrlan  1.  18,  U.     In  the  siege 

Alexander's  point  of  Tlew ,  when  of  Tyre  (four  oentvries  earlier)  bj 

we  find  him  telling  ns ,  that  the  the  Assjrian  monarch  Salmaneser, 

monarch  forgav    the   Fhenioians  Sidon  and  other  Phenician  towns 
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Having  directed  these  ships  to  complete  their  equip- 
ments and  training,  with  Macedonians  as  soldiers  He  ftpp«»rt 
on  board,  Alexander  put  himself  at  the  head  of  J^*J^'^'^^* 
some  light  troops  for  an  expedition  of  eleven  meroiu'^^" 
days  against  the  Arabian  mountaineers  on  Liba-  &•«*.  and 
nus,  whom  he  dispersed  or  put  down,  though  not  th«  V'c^o^ 
without  some  personal  exposure  and  hazard.  >  On  ^  •**• 
returning  to  Sidon,  he  found  Kleander  arrived  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  4000  Grecian  hoplites,  welcome  auxiliaries  for 
prosecuting  the  siege.  Then,  going  aboard  his  fleet  in  the 
narbour  of  Sidon,  he  sailed  with  it  in  good  battle  order  to 
Tyre,  hoping  that  the  Tvrians  would  come  out  and  fight.  But 
they  kept  within,  struck  with  surprise  and  consternation; 
having  not  before  known  that  their  fellow-Phenicians  were 
now  among  the  besieffers.  Alexander,  having  ascertained 
that  the  Tyrians  would  not  accept  a  sea-fight,  immediately 
caused  their  two  harbours  to  be  blocked  up  and  watched; 
that  on  the  north,  towards  Sidon,  by  the  Cyprians — that 
on  the  south,  towards  Egypt,  by  the  Irhenicians.^ 

From  this  time  forward  the  doom  of  Tyre  was  certain. 
The  Tyrians  could  no  longer  offer  obstruction  Oapture  of 
to  the  mole,  which  was  completed  across  the  Jtorm— ^ 
channel  and  brought  up  to  the  town.  Engines  desperate 
were  planted  upon  it  to  batter  the  walls;  move-  Sf"Vhe°cui- 
able  towers  were  rolled  up  to  take  them  by  sene. 
assault;  attack  was  also  made  from  seaward.  Yet  though 
reduced  altogether  to  the  defensive,  the  Tyrians  still  dis- 
played obstinate  bravery,  and  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  ingenuiW  in  repelling  the  besiegers.  So  gisantio  was  the 
strengUi  of  the  wall  fronting  the  mole,  and  even  that  of 
the  northern  side  fronting  Sidon,  that  none  of  Alexander's 
engines  could  make  any  breach  in  it;  but  on  the  south  side 
towards  Egypt  he  was  more  successful.  A  large  breach 
having  been  made  in  this  south  wall,  he  assaulted  it  with 
two  ^ips  manned  by  the  hypaspists  and  the  soldiers  of  his 
phalanx:  he  himself  commanded  in  one  and  AdmStus  in  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  town  to  be  menaced 
all  ronndi  at  every  approachable  point,  for  the  purpose  of 
diatrocting  the  attention  of  the  defenders.  Himself  and  his 

had  lent  th«lr  lUpi  to  the  beileger        ■  Anian,  II.  SO,  6 ;  Plntarob,  Alez^ 

(Menander    apud    Joeeph.   Antiq.     ander,  M. 

Jud.  ix,  14,  8).  •  Arrlan,  II.  M,  •-!«. 
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two  ships  baying  been  rowed  close  up  to  the  breach  in  the 
south  wall,  boaraing  bridges  were  .thrown  out  from  each 
deck,  upon  which  he  and  Admetus  rushed  forward  with 
their  respective  storming  parties.  AdmStus  got  upon  the 
wall|  but  was  there  slain;  Alexander  also  was  among  the 
first  to  mount,  and  the  two  parties  got  such  a  footing  od 
the  wall  as  to  operpower  all  resistance.  At  the  same  time 
his  ships  also  forced  their  way  into  the  two  harboorSy  so 
that  Tvre  came  on  all  sides  into  his  power,  i 

Though  the  walls  were  now  lost,  and  resistance  had 
become  desperate,  the  gallant  defenders  did  not  loee  their 
courage.    They  barricaded  the  streets,  and  concentrated 
their  strength  especially  at  a  defensible  post  called  the 
Agenorion,  or  chapel  of  Agenor.    Here  the  battle  again 
raged  furiously  until  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Mace- 
donians, incensed  with  the  long  toils  of  the  previous  siege, 
as  well  as  by  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  prisoners,  whom 
the  Tyrians  had  killed  publicly  on  the  battlements.    AH 
who  took  shelter  in  the  temple  of  Herakl^s  were  spared 
by  Alexander,  from  respect  to  the  sanctuary:  among  the 
number  were  the  prince  Azemilchus,  a  few  leading  Tyrians, 
the  Carthaginian  envoys,  and  some  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  Sidonians  also,  displaying  a  tardy  sentiment  of  kindred, 
and  making  partial  amends  for  the  share  which  they  had 
taken  in  the  capture,  preserved  some  lives  from  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror.  >    But  the  greater  number  of  the  adult 
BurriTinff     freemen  perished  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  while 
maiei,  2000  2000  of  them  who  survived  either  from  disabling 
haiT'ed^b'*    wouuds,  or  from  the  fatigue  of  the  slaughterers, 
orSetof  ^    were  handed  on  the  sea-shore  by  order  of  Alex- 
The*re-^*''    *^^®''''  The  females,  the  children,  and  the  slaves, 
maining        Were  sold  to  the  slave-merchant.    The  number 
cjjjtivM        sold  is  said  to  have  been  about  30,000:  a  total 
rather  small,  as  we  must  assume  slaves  to  be  in- 
cluded; but  we  are  told  that  many  had  been  previously 
sent  away  to  Carthage. 


■  Arrian,i{.  28,  24;  Ourtlni,  It.  (xt.  46).    It  ft  not  mentioned  by 

4,  11 ;  Diodor.  zrii.  46.  Arriani  and  perhaps  may  not  har^ 

*  Cnrtins,  It.  4,  16.  fonnd  a  place  in  Ptolemy  or  Ari- 

'  Thli  is  mentioned  both  by  Oar-  etobnlns ;  but  I  tee  no  ground  for 

tins  (It.  4,   17)   and  by  Diodoms  disbeliering  it. 


Cbjlp.  xciix.     second  letteb  fbom  dabiub. 
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Thus  master  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  into  the  city 
and  consummated  his  much-desired  sacrifice  to  b.o.  sss. 
HSrakl^s.  His  whole  force,  land  and  navali  fully  Juiy-Ang. 
armed  and  arrayed,  took  part  in  the  procession.  Duration  of 
A  more  costly  hecatomb  had  never  been  offered  JJ*  JjJ*** 
to  that  Oody  when  we  consider  that  it  had  been  months, 
purchased  by  all  the  toils  of  an  unnecessary  SSexandw' 
siege,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  these  &ee  and  to  Hdra-    > 
bicn-spirited  citizens,  his  former  worshippers.  ^^*■• 
Wnat  the  loss  of  the  Macedonians  had  been,  we  cannot  say. 
The  number  of  their  slain  is  stated  by  Arrian  at  400,  >  which 
must  be  greatly  beneath  the  truth;  for  the  courage  and 
skill  of  the  besieged  had  prolonged  the  siege  to  the  prodi- 
gious period  of  seven  months,  though  Alexander  had  left 
no  means  untried  to  accomplish  it  sooner.  2 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander 
received  and  rejected  a  second  proposition  from  Darius, 
offering  10,000  talents,  with  the  cession  of  all  the  territory 
westward  of  the  Euphrates,  as  ransom  for  his  mother  and 
wife,  and  proposing  that  Alexander  should  become  his  son- 
in-law  as  well  as  his  ally.  "If  I  were  Alexander  sooond 
(said  Parmenio)  I  should  accept  such  terms,  letter  from 
instead  of  plunging  into  farther  peril."  —  "So  Afexander, 
would  I  (replied  Alexander)  if  I  were  Parmenio;  who  re- 
but since  I  am  Alexander,  I  must  return  a  dif-  Jnoo^ndi- 
ferent  answer."    His  answer  to  Darius  was  to  tionai  suh- 
this  effect:  —  "I  want  neither  your  money  nor  ™*»»*o"- 
your  cession.    All  your  money  and  territory  are  already 
mine,  and  you  are  tendering  to  me  a  part  in  place  of  the 
whole.    If  I  choose  to  marry  your  daughter,  I  shall  marry 
her  —  whether  you  ffive  her  to  me  or  not.  Gome  hither  to 
me,  if  you  wish  to  obtain  from  me  any  act  of  friendship."' 
Alexander  might  spare  the  submissive  and  the  prostrate; 
but  he  could  not  brook  an  equal  or  a  competitor,  and  his 


<  AxrUn,  It.  M,  9 ;  Diodorne,  zrii. 
46. 

*  The  resusoitating  foroe  of  oom- 
mexciftl  Industry  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  this  total  destmo* 
tion',  Tyre  again  rose  to  be  a  weal- 
thy and  flourishing  olty  (Btrabo, 
XYl.  p.  767). 

>  Arrian,  ii.  26,  6 ;  Gnrtias,  ir.  6. 
The   answer  is  more  Insolent  in 

VOL.  XI. 


the  naked  simplioity  of  Arrian, 
than  in  the  pomp  of  Gurtins.  Plu- 
tarch (Alezand.  80)  both  abridges 
and  softens  it.  Diodoms  also  giTCS 
the  answer  differently  (zrii.  64) 
—and  represents  the  embassy  as 
coming  somewhat  later  in  time, 
after  Alexander's  return  ttom 
Egypt. 

2h 
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langaage  towards  them  was  that  of  bmtal  insolence.  Of 
coane  this  was  the  last  message  sent  by  Darius,  who  now 
saw,  if  he  had  not  before  seen,  that  he  had  no  chance  open 
except  by  the  renewal  of  war. 

Being  thus  entire  master  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Pa- 
If  lestine,  and  having  accepted  the  Toluntary  snb- 

4oniaBfl««t  mission  of  the  Jews,  Alexander  marched  forward 
orerpowen  to  conouer  Egypt.  He  had  determined,  before 
and  bH  ^'  he  unaertook  any  farther  expedition  into  the 
oomet  interior  of  the  Persian  empire,  to  make  himself 

tbe*'£gean  master  of  all  the  coast-lands  which  kept  open 
with  ths  the  communications  of  the  Persians  with  ureece, 
ill  an  8.  go  as  to  secure  his  rear  against  any  serious  hostil- 
ity. His  jpreat  fear  was,  of  Grecian  soldiers  or  cities  raised 
against  him  by  Persian  gold;i  and  E^mpt  was  the  last  re- 
maining possession  of  the  Persians,  which  gave  them  tiie 
means  of  acting  upon  Greece.  Those  means  were  indeed 
now  prodigiously  curtailed  by  the  feeble  condition  of  the 
Persian  fleet  in  the  iBffean,  unable  to  contend  with  the 
increasing  fleet  of  the  Macedonian  admirals  Hegelochos 
and  Amphoterus,  now  numbering  160  saiL^  During  the 
summer  of  332  b.c.,  while  Alexander  was  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  these  admirals  recovered  all  the  important 
acquisitions — Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos — which  had  been 
made  by  Memnon  for  the  Persian  interests.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Tenedos  invited  them  and  ensured  their  success; 
those  of  Chios  attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  were  coerced 
by  Phamabazus,  who  retained  the  city  by  means  of  his 
insular  partisans,  Apollonid^s  and  others,  with  a  military 
force.  The  Macedonian  admirals  laid  siege  to  the  town, 
and  were  presently  enabled  to  carry  it  by  their  friends 
within.  Pnamabazus  was  here  captured  with  his  entire 
force;  twelve  triremes  thoroughly  armed  and  manned,  thirty 
store-ships,  several  privateers,  and  3000  Grecian  mercena- 
ries. Aristonikus,  pbilo-Per&ian  despot  of  Methymna — 
arriving  at  Chios  shortly  afterwards,  but  ignorant  of  the 
capture — was  entrapped  into  the  harbour  and  made  prison- 
er. There  remained  only  Mitylene,  which  was  held  for 
the  Persians  by  the  Athenian  Charts,  with  a  garrison  of 
2000  men:  who  however,  seeing  no  hope  of  holding  out 
against  the  Macedonians,  consented  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
condition  of  a  free  departure.   The  Persians  were  thus  ex- 

*  Arrian,  ii.  17,  4.  a  Curtiua,  It.  6,  14. 
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pelled  from  the  sea,  from  all  footing  amonff  the  Grecian 
islands ,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Oreece  ana  Macedonia.  > 

These  successes  were  in  full  progress,  when  Alexander 
himself  directed  his  march  from  Tyre  to  Egypt,  jcaroh  of 
stopping  in  his  way  to  besiege  Gaza.   This  con-  Ai^ez»nd«r 
siderable  town,  the  last  before  entering  on  the  Bg^pt*^ 
desert  track  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  situ-  Biege  of 
ated  between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  sea.  ^^** 
It  was  built  upon  a  lofty  artificial  mound,  and  encircled 
with  a  high  wall;  but  its  main  defence  was  derived  from 
the  deep  sand  immediately  around  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
mud  and  quicksand  on  its  coast.    It  was  defended 'by  a 
brave  man,  the  eunuch  Batis,  with  a  stronff  garrison  of 
Arabs,  and  abundant  provision  of  every  kind.    Confiding 
in  the  strength  of  the  place,  Batis  refused  to  admit  Alexan- 
der.  Moreover  his  judgement  was  confirmed  by  the  Mace- 
donian engineers  themselves,  who,  when  Alexander  first 
surveyed  the  walls,  pronounced  it  to  be  impregnable,  chiefly 
from  the  height  of  its  supporting  mound.    But  Alexander 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  tacitly  confessing  his  in- 
ability to  take  Gaza.  The  more  difficult  the  enterprise,  the 
greater  was  the  charm  for  him,  and  the  greater  would  be 
the  astonishment  produced  all  around  when  he  should  be 
seen  to  have  triumphed.  2 

He  began  by  erecting  a  mound  south  of  the  city,  close 
by  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  his  battering 
engines.    This  external  mound  was  completed,  and  the 
engines  had  begun  to  batter  the  wall,  when  a  well-planned 
sally  by  the  garrison  overthrew  the  assailants  His  flnt 
and  destroyed  the  engines.    The  timely  aid  of  J*.",^^*' 
Alexander  himself  with  hishypaspists,  protected  woundedl 
their  retreat;  but  he  himself,  after  escaping  a  he  erects 
snare  from  a  pretended  Arabian  deserter,  re-  ^oand*°** 
ceived  a  severe  wound  through  the  shield  and  round  the 
the  breastplate  into  the  shoulder,  by  a  dart  *®^'^* 
discharged  from  a  catapult;   as  the  prophet  Aristander 

'  Ourtlui,  It.  6,  14—89;  Arrian,  Tt|>  icapaX67C{>  iitl  litya,  xal  ^6  |&^ 

iii.  2,  4-8.  iXtiv  alv^pbv  ttval  ol,  XtY^fUvev  Ic 

•  Arrian,  il.  86,  5.    Ol  8i  |iif]^«vo-  xt  too?  *EXX7)va<  nal  Aaptiov. 

icoiol  7Y<b|i.7)v  dictStUvuvTo ,    &ieopov  About  the  fidelity  and  obitlnat* 

ttvoii  Pitt  IXtiv  t6  Tti/oc,  6ia  G'|;o«  defensire   oouxage ,    ehown  more 

Tou  x<*>F^>'^oc'  dXX' '  AXs^dv8p<{)  tfioxsi  than   once  bj  the  InhaVitenta  of 

atpttiov  that,  Socp  dnopiuxtpov*  ix-  Gasa'-eee  Polybins,  xri,  40. 
icXi^^tiv  Y&p  to'bc  itoXt|jLtou«  Ti!>  Ipyov 

2h2 
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had  predicted  —  giving  aasarance  at  the  same  time,  that 
Ghaza  woald  fall  into  his  hands.  <  Daring  the  treatment  of 
his  wonnd,  he  ordered  the  engines  employed  at  Tyre  to  be 
brought  up  by  sea;  and  caused  his  mound  to  be  carried 
around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  town,  so  as  to  render 
it  approachable  from  every  point.  This  Herculean  work, 
the  description  of  which  we  read  with  astonishment,  was 
250  feet  high  all  round,  and  two  stadia  (1240  feet)  broad;> 
the  loose  sand  around  could  hardly  have  been  suitable,  so 
that  materials  must  haye  been  brought  up  from  a  distance. 
The  undertaking  was  at  length  completed;  in  what  length 
of  time  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have  been  consider- 
able— though  doubtless  thousands  of  labourers  would  be 
pressed  in  from  the  circumjacent  country. ' 

G«za  was  now  attacked  at  all  points  by  battering- 
Gm*  it  rams,  by  mines,  and  by  projectile  engines  with 
taken  by  various  missiles.  Presently  th e  wal Is  were  breach- 
a*tUge*of '  ®^  ^  several  places,  though  the  defenders  were 
two  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  repair  the  dam- 

months,  aged  parts.  Alexander  attempted  three  distinct 
general  assaults;  but  in  all  three  he  was  repulsed  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Gazseans.  At  length,  after  still  farther 
breaching  of  the  wall,  he  renewed  for  the  fourth  time  his 
attempt  to  storm.  The  entire  Macedonian  phalanx  being 
brought  up  to  attack  at  different  points,  the  greatest  emu- 
lation reigned  amonff  the  officers.  The  J^akid  Neoptolemus 
was  first  to  mount  the  wall ;  but  the  other  divisions  mani- 
fested hardly  less  ardour,  and  the  town  was  at  length  taken. 
Its  gallant  defenders  resisted  with  unabated  spirit  to  the 
last;  and  all  fell  in  their  posts,  the  incensed  soldiery  being 
no  way  disposed  to  give  quarter. 

One  prisoner  alone  was  reserved  for  special  treatment 
The  ffsr-  — the  prince  or  governor  himself,  the  eunuch 
aU^'^Wn  Batis;  who,  having  manifested  the  greatest  ener- 
•xoept  the    gy  and  valour,  was  taken  severely  wounded,  yet 

>  Arrlan ,  li.  26,  27 ;  Curtint ,  ir.  different   portiont   of  the    wftlled 

6,  12—18;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  26.  circuit.  Yet  if  thiahad  heenlntend- 

•  Arrian,  ii.27,  6.  x^'^H'^  x'^^^^^^  ®^i  -^Tian  would  surely  hare  said 

ivxoxXtp   icQ(vT69tv   T^c  Tt6Xttt>c.  ^(biiaTa  in  the  plural,  not  x^*>l^' 
It  is  oerUinly  possible,  as  Droysen         *  Diodorus  (zrii.   48)  sUtes   the 

remarks  (Oesoh.  Alex,  des  Orossen  whole  duration    of   the   siege   as 

p.  199),  that  icavT69iv  is  not  to  be  two   months.     This    seems  rather 

interpreted  with  literal  strictness,  under  than  orer  the  probable  truth, 
but    only    as    meaning   In    many 
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gOTemor 

Batis,  who 

b*oom«* 

piitoner, 

■arerely 

woandad. 


fitill  alive.  In  this  condition  he  was  brought  by 
Jjeonnatus  and  Phildtas  into  the  presence  of 
Alexander  I  who  cast  npon  him  looks  of  yen* 

feance  and  fury.  The  Macedonian  prince  had  un- 
ertaken  the  siege  mainly  in  order  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  he  could  overcome  difficulties  insuperable 
to  others.  But  he  had  incurred  so  much  loss,  spent  so  much 
time  and  labour,  and  undergone  so  many  repulses  before 
he  succeeded  I  that  the  palm  of  honour  belonged  rather  to 
the  minority  vanquished  than  to  the  multitude  of  victors. 
To  such  disappointment,  which  would  sting  Alexander  in 
the  tenderest  point,  is  to  be  added  the  fact,  that  he  had 
himself  incurred  great  personal  risk,  received  a  severe 
wound,  besides  his  narrow  escape  from  the  dagger  of  the 
pretended  Arabian  deserter.    Here  was  ample  ground  for 
violent  anger;  which  was  moreover  still  farther  exasperated 
by  the  appearance  of  Batis — an  eunuch — a  black  man — 
tall  and  robust,  but  at  the  same  time  fat  and  lumpish — and 
doubtless  at  the  moment  covered  with  blood  and  dirt 
Such  visible  circumstances,  repulsive  to  eyes  familiar  with 
Grecian  gymnastics,  contributed  to  kindle  the  wrath  of 
Alexander  to  its  highest  pitch.    After  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
his  indignation  had  been  satiated  by  the  hanging  of  the 
2000  surviving  combatants;  here,  to  discharge  the  pressure 
of  a  still  stronger  feeling,  there  remained  only  the  single 
captive,  upon  whom  therefore  he  resolved  to  inflict  a  pun* 
ishment  as  novel  as  it  was  cruel.    He  directed  the  feet  of 
Batis  to  be  bored,  and  brazen  rings  to  be  passed  Wrath  of 
through  them;  after  which  the  naked  body  of  fg^SS**' 
this  brave  man,  yet  surviving,  was  tied  with  Batis, 
cords  to  the  tail  of  a  chariot  £iven  by  Alexan-  7au8?i^o 
der  himself,  and  dragged  at  full  speed  amidst  b«  tied  to  m 
the  triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of  the  array.  >  Ji^aig. 
Herein  Alexander,  emulous  even  from  childhood  ged  round 
of  the  exploits  of  his  legendary  ancestor  Achilles,  *^*  **"^°' 


'  Cnrtias,  It.  6,  26—80;  Dionyt. 
Hal.  Bo  Oomp.  Verbor.  p.  123—126 
—with  tho  citation  thero  given 
from  Hegesiaa  of  Magnesia.  Dio- 
doras  (zvii.  48,  49)  simply  men- 
tions Oaza  in  two  sentences,  but 
gives  no  details  of  any  kind. 

Arrian  says  nothing  about  the 
treatment    of  Batis,    nor   did   he 


probably  find  anything  about  it 
in  Ptolemy  or  Axistobnlus.  Thero 
are  assignable  reasons  why  they 
should  pass  it  over  In  silenee,  M 
disgraceful  to  Alexander.  But 
Arrian,  at  the  same  time,  says 
nothing  inconsistent  with  or  con- 
tradicting the  statement  of  Ourtius 
while  he  himself  recognises  how 
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copied  the  ipiominious  treatment  deecribed  in  the  Iliad  as 
inflicted  on&e  dead  body  of  Hektor.^ 

This  proceeding  of  Alexander,  the  product  of  Homeiie 
reminiscences  operating  upon  an  infuriated  and  vindictiTe 
temperament,  stands  out  in  respect  of  barbarity  from  all 
that  we  read  respecting  the  treatment  of  conquered  towns 
in  antiquity,  ^s  remaining  measures  were  conformable 
to  received  usage.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  Gasseans 
were  sold  into  slavery.  New  inhabitants  were  admitted 
fromthe neighbourhood,  and  a  garrison  was  placed  there  to 
hold  the  town  for  the  Macedonians.  > 

The  two  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaaa,  which  occupiad  both 
together  nine  months,  >  were  the  hardest  fif^hting 
'AvtamB).  that  Alexander  had  ever  encountered,  or  m  fact 
▲lexaniar  over  did  encounter  throufi^out  his  life.  After 
•ntera  guch  toils,  the  march  to  Agypt,  which  he  now 

oe^upVe^'it  commenced  ^October  332  9.0.)  9  was  an  afiair  of 
viUiont  holiday  and  triumph.  Kazakhs,  the  satrap  of 
Mtiaunot.  Egypt  ^  having  few  Persian  troops  and  a  disaf- 
fected native  population,  was  noway  disposed  to  resist  the 
approaching  conqueror.  Seven  days*  march  brought  Alex- 
ander and  nis  army  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Egypt,  commanding  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  whither  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Hephsaation, 
had  come  also.  Here  he  found  not  only  open  gates  and 
a  submissive  governor,  but  also  crowds  of  Egyptians 
assembled  to  welcome  him.*  He  placed  a  garrison  in 
Pelusium.  sent  his  fleet  up  the  river  to  Memphis,  and 
marched  himself  to  the  same  place  by  land.  The  satxap 
Mazakes  surrendered  himself,  with  all  the  treasure  in 
the  city,  800  talents  in  amount,  and  much  precious  fur- 
niture. Here  Alexander  reposed  some  time,  offering  splendid 

•aiulouB    Alexander    wm    of  the  not  diminish  hie  credibility  •■  s 

prooeedinge  of  Aohilles  (ril.  U,  7).  witness. 

The  passage  desoribing  this  aoene,  '  Arrian,  tU.  14,  7. 

eited  from .  the  lost  author  Hege-  *  Arrian,   11.  27,  11.     Abont  the 

■lasby  Dionysitts  of  Halikamaasus,  olroumstanoes  and  siege  of  Gasa, 

AS  an  example  of  bad  rhythm  and  see  the  work  of  Stark ,  Oasa  nnd 

taste,  has  the  merit  of  bringing  die   Philistaisoha    Xaste,   p.   S49L 

out  the  details  respecting  the  per-  Leip.  1862. 

•on  of  Batis,  wbioh  were  well  eal-  '  Diodor.  zvii.  i8;  Josephas,  An- 

onlated  to  disgust  and  aggrarate  tlq.  xi.  4. 

the  wrath  of  Alexander.    The  bad  *  Arrian,  111.  1,  S ;  Onrtios,  iv.  7, 

taste  of  Hegeslas  as  a  writer  does  1,  8;  Diodor.  xtII.  49. 
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jsacrifices  to  the  Gods  generally ,  and  especially  to  the 
Egyptian  God  Apis;  to  which  he  added  gymnastic  and 
musical  matches,  sending  to  Greece  for  the  most  distin- 
guished artists. 

From  Memphis,  he  descended  the  westernmost  branch 
of  the  Nile  to  Kandpus  at  its  mouth,  from  whence  h*  deter- 
fae  sailed  westerly  along  the  shore  to  look  at  ?^^°®!,  ^^ 
the  island  of  Pharos,  celebrated  in  Homer,  and  aux-  °^ 
the  lake  Marefttis.  Beckoning  Effypt  now  as  a  Andx^*- 
portion  of  his  empire,  and  considering  that  the  business 
of  keepinff  down  an  unquiet  population,  as  well  as  of  col- 
lecting a  large  revenue,  would  have  to  be  performed  by 
bis  extraneous  land  and  sea  force,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  the  seat  of  ffovemment  from  Memphis,  where 
1)oth  the  Persians  and  Ihe  natives  had  maintained  it,  and 
of  founding  a  new  city  of  his  own  on  the  seaboard,  conve- 
nient for  communication  with  Greece  and  Macedonia.  His 
imagination,  susceptible  to  all  Homeric  impressions  and 
influenced  by  a  dream,  first  fixed  upon  the  isle  of  Pharos 
as  a  suitable  place  for  his  intended  citv.  >  Perceiving  soon, 
however,  that  this  little  isle  was  inaaequate  by  itself,  he 
included  it  as  part  of  a  larger  city  to  be  founded  on  the 
adjacent  mainland.  The  Gods  were  consulted,  and  encour- 
agmg responses  were  obtained;  unon  which  Alexander  him- 
self marked  out  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  direction  of 
the  principal  streets,  and  the  sites  of  numerous  temples  to 
Grecian  Gods  as  well  as  Egyptian.  >  It  was  thus  that  the 
first  stone  was  laid  of  the  mighty,  populous,  and  busy 
Alexandria;  which  however  the  founder  himself  never  lived 
to  see,  and  wherein  he  was  only  destined  to  repose  as  a 
corpse.  The  site  of  the  place  between  the  sea  and  the  Lake 
]Care6tis,  was  found  airy  and  healthy,  as  well  as  convenient 
for  shipping  and  commerce.  The  protecting  island  of  Pha- 
ros ^ve  the  means  of  forming  two  good  harbours  for  ships 
cominff  by  sea,  on  a  coast  harbourless  elsewhere;  while  tne 
Lake  Mare6tis,  communicating  by  various  canals  with  the 
river  NUe,  received  with  facuity  the  exportable  produce 
from  the   interior.*    As   soon   as   houses   were   ready, 

>  Ounint,  ir.  6,  l~i ;   PlaUrob,  thon  how«T«r  spMk  of  the  8»1n- 

Alexand.  M.  brity  of  AloxMidria  lass    fftvoar 

•  Arrian,  iiL  1,  8;  Ovztias,  ir,  8,  ably  than  Btrabo:   seo   St.   Croix, 
S— 6 ;  Biodor.  xrii.  68.  Examen  das  Hist.  d'Alsxandro,  p. 

*  Btrabo,  XTii.  p.  798.    Other  aa-  887. 
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commencement  was  made  by  the  intendant  Kleomen^ 
transporting  to  them  in  mass  the  population  of  the  neigh* 
bearing  town  of  Kan6pu8|  and  prooably  of  other  towns 
boBides. « 

Alexandria  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Ptole- 
maic princes.  It  acquired  immense  ^andeur  and  popu- 
lation during  their  rule  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  when 
their  enormous  revenues  were  spent  greatly  in  its  improve- 
ment  and  decoration.  But  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe 
to  Alexander  himself  any  prescience  of  such  an  imposing 
future.  He  intended  it  as  a  place  from  which  he  could 
conveniently  rule  Egypt,  considered  as  a  portion  of  his  ex- 
tensive empire  all  round  the  ^gean;  and  had  Egypt  re* 
mained  thus  a  fraction,  instead  of  becoming  a  substantive 
imperial  whole,  Alexandria  would  probably  not  have  risen 
beyond  mediocrity.  > 

The  other  most  notable  incident,  which  distinguished 
His  ritit  to  ^^®  ^^^^  o^  ^^®  months'  stay  of  Alexander  in 
the  temple  Egypt,  was  his  march  through  the  sandy  desert 
of  *A^on.  t<>  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon.  This  is  chiefly 
The  Oracle*  memorable  as  it  marks  his  increasing  self-adora* 
him  to^'be  ^^^^  ^^^  inflation  above  the  limits  of  humanity, 
the  son  of  His  achievements  during  the  last  three  years 
^•"•"  had  so  transcended  the  expectations  of  every  one, 

himself  included — the  Gods  had  given  to  him  such  inces- 
sant good  fortune,  and  so  paralysed  or  put  down  his  ene- 
mies— that  the  hypothesis  of  a  superhuman  personality 
seemed  the  natural  explanation  of  such  a  superhuman 
career.*  He  had  to  look  back  to  the  heroic  legends,  and 
to  his  ancestors  Perseus  and  HSraklSs,  to  find  a  worthy 
prototype. «  Conceiving  himself  to  be  (like  them)  the  son 
of  Zeus,  with  only  a  nominal  human  parentage,  he  resolved 
to  go  and  ascertain  the  fact  by  auestioning  the  infallible 
oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon.  His  marcn  of  several  days,  through 
a  sandy  desert — always  fatiguing,  sometimes  perilous, — 
was  distinguished  by  manifest  evidences  of  the  favour  of 

'  Pseado  -  Aristotle     (Soonomio.  magistratnam,"  fto.  Compare  Polj^ 

U.  SS.  bias  ap.  Strabon.  xril.  p.  797. 

•  Arrian  iii.  6, 4.».  Taoitns  (Annal.  "  Dlodor.  ztU.  61.  Ttx|fc4pici  r  let- 

1.  11)  says  abont  Egypt  under  the  eQat     ti)^    to\>     8toik    T«viattt><    t& 

Bomans— 'proTlnciam  aditn  diffloi-  |jL<7ceo«  t«m  tt  t«X«  upA^tei  xcTopO«D  - 

lem,  annoiitt  fecandam,  sapersti-  |&aTu>v    (answer    oC  the    priest   of 

tlone  et  lasoiriA  discordem  et  mo-  Ammon  to  Alexander), 

bilem ,    insciam   legnm ,    ignaram  «  Arrian,  ill.  8,  S. 
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the  Gods.  Unexpected  rain  fell  just  when  the  thirsty  sol- 
diers rec[aired  water.  When  the  ffoides  lost  their  track, 
from  shifting  of  the  sand,  on  a  sudden  two  speakinff  ser- 
pents,  or  two  ravens  I  appeared  preceding  the  march  and 
indicating  the  right  direction.  Such  were  the  statements 
made  by  Ptolemy,  Aristobulus,  and  Kallisthends,  com- 
panions and  contemporaries;  while  Arrian,  four  centuries 
afterwards,  announces  his  positive  conviction  that  there 
was  a  divine  intervention  on  behalf  of  Alexander,  though 
he  cannot  satisfy  himself  about  the  details.  >  The  priest 
of  Zeus  Ammon  addressed  Alexander,  as  being  the  son  of 
the  God,  and  farther  assured  him  that  his  career  would  be 
one  of  uninterrupted  victory,  until  he  was  taken  away  to 
the  Gods;  while  his  friends  also,  who  consulted  the  oracle 
for  their  own  satisfaction,  received  for  answer  that  the 
rendering  of  divine  honours  to  him  would  be  acceptable  to 
Zeus.  After  profuse  sacrifices  and  presents,  Alexander 
quitted  the  oracle,  with  a  full  and  sincere  faith  that  he 
really  was  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon;  which  faith  was  farther 
confirmed  by  declarations  transmitted  to  him  from  other 
oracles — that  of  £rythr8B  in  Ionia,  and  of  BranchidsB  near 
Miletus.^  Though  he  did  not  directly  order  himself  to  be 
addressed  as  the  son  of  Zeus,  he  was  pleased  with  those 
who  volunteered  such  a  reception,  and  angry  with  scep- 
tics or  scoffers,  who  disbelieved  the  oracle  of  Ammon. 
Plutarch  thinks  that  this  was  a  mere  political  manoeuvre 
of  Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  non-Hel- 
lenic population  over  whom  he  was  enlarging  his  empire.* 
But  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  genuine  faith, — a  simple 
exaggeration  of  that  exorbitant  vanity  which  from  the 
begmning  reigned  so  largely  in  his  bosom.  He  was  indeed 
aware  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  leading  Macedonians  in 
many  ways,  but  especially  as  a  deliberate  insult  to  the 
memory  of  Philip.  This  is  the  theme  always  touched  upon 
in  moments  of  dissatisfaction.    To  Parmenio,  to  Phildtas, 

>  Arrian,  iii.  8,  18.     Kal   6x1  yiky     87;  KallisthenAs  ap.  Strabon.  xriL 

laX^P^'B'^^^i   ^"^^  ^«^   ^^  %\xh^  '  KallisthanAs,  Fragm.  ztI.  ftp. 

taut^  i^ti'  t6  8'  itptvic  tou  X6you  Alex.  Magn.  Hlstor.  ScTiptor.  ed. 

a<pt(XovTo   oi   AXX^    xsl    &XX^   Oicip  Oefer.  p.  867;  Strabo,  xvll.  p.  814. 

a^TOo  t^T)7t]ai(&svoi.  '  Plntarob,  Alazand.  88.    Arrian 

Compare  Gurtins ,  !▼.  7,  18—10 ;  hints  at  the  tame  explanation  (vil. 

Diodor.  xvii.  49-51 ;  Plutarch.  Alex.  29,  6). 
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toKleituBy  and  other  principal  officersi  the  insolence  of  the 
king,  in  diaclaiming  Fhilip  and  putting  himself  above  the 
leyd  of  humanity  I  appeared  highly  offensive.  Discontents 
on  thb  subject  among  the  Macedonian  officers,  though  con- 
demned to  silence  by  fear  and  admiration  of  Alexander, 
became  serious,  and  will  be  found  reappearing  hereafter. * 
The  last  month  of  Alexander's  stay  in  Egypt  was 
passed  at  Memphis.  While  nominating  various 
(Jmw7).  officers  for  the  permanent  administration  of  the 
AmoM-  country,  he  also  received  a  visit  of  Hegelochua 
intsBMde  his  admiral,  who  brought  as  prisoners  Ariato- 
nikus  of  Methymna,  and  other  despots  of  the 
various  Grecian  cities.  Alexander  ordered  them 
to  be  handed  over  to  their  respective  cities,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  the  citizens  pleased;  all  except 
the  Ghian  ApoUonid^s,  who  was  sent  to  £le- 
phantinft  in  the  south  of  Egypt  for  detention.  In 
most  of  the  cities,  the  despots  had  incurred  such  violent 
hatred,  that  when  delivered  up,  they  were  tortured  and  put 
to  death.*  Pharnabazus  also  had  been  among  the  prison- 
ers, but  had  found  means  to  escape  from  his  guards  when 
the  fleet  touched  at  Kos.' 

In  the  early  spring,  after  receiving  reinforcements  of 
Ghreeks  and  Thracians,  Alexander  marched  into  Phenicia. 
It  was  there  that  he  regulated  the  affairs  of  Phenicia, 
Syria,  and  Greece,  prior  to  his  intended  expedition  into 
the  interior  against  Darius.  He  punished  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria,  who  had  revolted  and  burnt  alive  the  Mace- 
donian prefect  Andromachus.*  In  addition  to 
all  the  business  transacted,  Alexander  made 
costly  presents  to  the  Tyrian  H6rakl^,  and 
offered  splendid  sacrifices  to  other  Gods.  Choice 
festivals  with  tragedy  were  also  celebrated,  ana- 
logous to  the  Dionysia  at  Athens,  with  the  best 
actors  and  chorists  contending  for  the  prize. 
The  princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  each  other  in 
doing  honour  to  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon;  each 


B.O.  SSI. 
(Febra- 
•ry- 
Mareb). 

B«  pro« 

oeedi  to 

Ph«nioi»— 

message 

from 

Athens. 

Splendid 

festirels. 

ments'sent  undertaking  the  duty  of  choregus,  getting  up  at 
to  Anti.  his  own  cost  a  drama  with  distinguished  chorus 
'***'•  and  actors,  and  striving  to  obtain  the  prize  from 

*  Oortlns,  It.  10,  8-«fa8tidio  esse     ri.  9,  18 ;  yi.  11,  83. 


patriam,  abdicari  Philippnm  pa* 
trem,  ooslam  ranis  cogitationibns 
petere."  Arrian,  iii.  96,  1;  Curtins, 


•  Gurtias,  It.  8,  11. 

•  Arrian,  iii,  S,  8,  9. 
«  GurtiuB,  iT.  8,  10. 
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preappointed  judges — as  was  practised  among  the  ten 
tribes  at  Athens,  i 

In  the  midst  of  these  religions  and  festiye  exhibitions, 
Alexander  was  collecting  magazines  forhis  march  ^^  33^ 
into  the  interior.  >   He  had  already  sent  forward  CJnne- 
A  detachment  to  Thapsakns,  the  usual  ford  of  the  ^*^^>* 
Euphrates,  to  throw  bridges  over  the  river.   The  ^^  marches 
Persian  Mazssus  was  on  guard  on  the  other  side,  Euphntea 
with  a  small  force  of  3000  men,  2000  of  them  — on>Mei  it 
Greeks ;  not  sufficient  to  hinder  tlie  bridges  from  Tppo^ition 
bein|^  built,  but  only  to  hinder  them  from  being  »t  Thap. 
earned  completely  over  to  the  left  bank.    After  '^  ^'' 
eleven  days  of  march  from  Phenicia,  Alexander  and  his 
whole  army  reached  Thapsakus.    Hazaeus,  on  the  other 
eide,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  main  army  arrive,  withdrew  his 
email  force  without  delay,  and  retreated  to  the  Tigris;  so 
that  the  two  bridges  were  completed,  and  Alexander  crossed 
forthwith.' 

Once  over  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  had  the  option 
of  marchinff  down  the  left  btmk  of  that  river  to  MMoh 
Babylon,  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  across  from 
and  the  natural  pkce  to  find  Darius.«   But  this  ^UflS^' 
march  (as  we  know  from  Xenophon,  who  made  ths  Tigris. 
it  with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks)  would  be  one  ^^^V 
of  extreme  su£Eering  and  through  a  desert  coun-  Tigris 
try  where  no  provisions  were  to  be  got    More-  JnnlTeh 
over,  Mazffius  in  retreating  had  taken  a  north-  withoat' 
easterly  direction  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  »«■*■*•»»«•• 
Tigris;  and  some  prisoners  reported  that  Darius  with  his 
main  army  was  behind  the  Tigris,  intendingto  defend  the 
passage  of  that  river  against  Alexander.    The  Tigris  ap- 
pears not  to  be  fordable  below  Nineveh  (Mosul).    Accord- 
ingly he  directed  his  march,  first  nearly  northward,  having 


■  Plntarch,  AUxand.SO;  Arrian, 
f.  0. 

•  Arrlan  111.  «,  IS. 

•  Anian  lU.  7,  1-6;  Cnrtitts,  It. 
e,  It  —  "undeclaiis  oastris  psrrenlt 
ad  EupbrAten." 

•  So  Alezandsroonsidsrs  Babylon 
<Arrian ,  lit.  17,  8-10)— icpo)(tt)pii]oiv- 
T(i>v   ^ov   T^  8uvd|iti   tid  Baf)oXu>vA 

^s  xal   Aaptiov tiv  ts  sicl 

Ba{)uX<bvoc   9xdXoy   itoii]96jjicOa  j  Ac. 


This  is  the  explanation  of  Airlands 
remark,  ill.  7,  6— where  he  assigns 
the  reason  whj  Alexander,  after 
passing  the  Baphrates  at  Thapsa- 
kns,  did  not  take  the  straight  road 
towards  Babylon.  Cyrus  the  young- 
er marched  directly  to  Babylon 
to  attack  Artazerxto.  Busa,  Bkba- 
tana,  and  Percepolis  were  more 
disUnt,  and  less  exposed  to  an 
enemy  from  the  west. 
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the  Eapliraies  on  his  loft  hand;  next  eastward  across 
Northern  MeBopotamia,  having  the  Armenian  mountains 
on  hia  left  hana.  On  reaching  the  ford  of  the  Tigris,  he 
foand  it  ahsolatelv  undefended.  Not  a  single  enemy  }yeuig 
in  eight,  he  forded  the  riyer  as  soon  as  possible,  with  all  h£ 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  baggage.  The  difficulties  and  perils 
of  crossing  were  extreme,  from  the  depth  of  the  water, 
above  their  breasts,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the 
slippery  footing.  >  A  resolute  and  vigilant  enemy  might  have 
renaered  the  passage  almost  impossible.  But  the  good  fox^ 
tune  of  Alexander  was  not  less  conspicuous  in  what  his 
enemies  left  undone,  than  in  what  they  actually  did.* 

After  this  fatiguing  passa^^e,  Alexander  rested  for  two 
B.o.  SSL  days.  During  the  mght  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
(6ap«.  SO),  occurred,  nearly  total;  which  spread  conster- 
XoUpt*  of  nation  among  &e  army,  combined  with  com* 
Aia^nder  P^^^^^^^s  against  his  overweening  insolence,  and 
Approaches  mistrust  as  to  the  unknown  regions  on  which 
M^Vof  *^*  they  were  entering.  Alexander,  while  offering 
Darius  in  solcmu  Sacrifices  to  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth,  com- 
petition, bated  the  prevailiuff  depression  by  declarations 
from  his  own  prophet  Aristanaer  and  from  Egyptian  astro* 
logers,  who  proclaimed  that  Helios  favoured  the  Ghreeks, 
and  SelenS  the  Persians;  hence  the  eclipse  of  the  moon 
portended  victory  to  the  Macedonians  —  and  victory  too 
^50  Aristander  promised),  before  the  next  new  moon. 
Having  thus  reassured  the  soldiers,  Alexander  inarched  for 
four  days  in  a  south-easterly  direction  through  the  terri- 
tory called  Aturia,  with  the  Tigris  on  his  ri(£t  hand,  and 
the  Gordvene  or  Kurd  mountains  on  his  left.  JSncountering 
a  small  advanced  guard  of  the  Persians,  he  here  learnt  from 
prisoners  that  Darius  with  his  main  host  was  not  far  off  < 

Nearlytwo  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ruinous  defeat 
of  IsBus.  What  JDarius  had  been  doing  during  this  long 
interval,  and  especially  during  the  first  naif  of  it,  we  are 
».o.  881.  unable  to  say.  We  hear  only  of  one  proceeding 
(Sop-  on  his  part — his  missions,  twice  repeated,  to 

tembor).       Alexander,  tendering  or  entreating  peace,  with 

>  Axrian,  ill.  7,  8;  Diodor.  xrli.  by  Oartluo  (It.  14,  10).   Both  thoM 

65 ;  Cartiai,  It.  9,  17^84.    "Magna  great  defences  wero  abandonod. 

manimenta  regnl  Tigrii  atqne  Sa-  •  Oartlus ,   It.   9,   83 ;   Plutaroh, 

pbratea   erant ,«  is   a  pari  of  the  Alezand.  80. 

speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Da-  ■  Arrlan,  iil.  7,  18;  111.  8,  8.  Oiuf- 

rina  before  the  battle   of  Arbdla,  tins,  It.  10,  11—18. 
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the  especial  view  of  recovering  his  captive  fam-  inaction  of 
ily.  Nothing  else  does  he  appear  to  have  done,  JlJ^^J^Jj,^ 
either  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  the  past,  or  to  defeat  at 
avert  the  perils  of  the  future;  nothing,  to  save  Im^s. 
his  fleet  from  passinff  into  the  hands  of  i^e  conqueror; 
nothing,  to  relieve  eitnerTyre  orQaza,  the  sieges  of  which 
collectively  occupied  Alexander  for  near  ten  months.  The 
disgraceful  flight  of  Darius  at  Issus  had  already  lost  him 
the  confidence  of  several  of  his  most  valuable  servants.  The 
Macedonian  exile  Amyntas,  a  brave  and  energetic  man, 
with  the  best  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  ^ave  up  the  Per^ 
sian  cause  as  lost,i  and  tried  to  set  up  for  mmself,  in  which 
attempt  he  failed  and  perished  in  Egypt.  The  satrap  of 
Egypt,  penetrated  with  contempt  for  the  timidity  of  his 
master,  was  induced,  by  that  reason  as  well  as  by  others,  to 
throw  open  the  counti^  to  Alexander.  >  Having  incurred 
so  deplorable  a  lose,  as  well  in  reputation  as  in  territory, 
Darius  had  the  strongest  motives  to  redeem  it  by  augment- 
ed vigour. 

Sut  he  was  paralysed  by  the  fact,  that  his  mother,  his 
vnfe,  and  several  of  his  children,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.    Among  the  count-  effect'upon 
less  advantages  Rowing  out  of  the  victory  of  him  pro- 
Ibsus,  this  acquisition  was  not  the  least.  It  placed  xhe^Xv^ 
Darius  in  the  condition  of  one  who  had  given  tiTityofhfs 
hostages  for  good  behaviour  to  his  enemy.  The  ^J/.^*'  *"* 
Persian  kings  were  often  in  the  habit  of  exact- 
ing from  satraps  or  generals  the  deposit  of  their  wives  and 
families,  as  a  pledge  for  fidelity;  and  Darius  himself  had 
received  this  guarantee  from  Memnon,  as  a  condition  of 
entrusting  him  with  the  Persian  fleet.'   Bound  by  the  like 
chains  himself,  towards  one  who  had  now  become  his  supe- 
rior, Darius  was  afraid  to  act  with  energy,  lest  success  should 
bring  down  evil  upon  his  captive  family.  By  all owinig  Alex- 
ander to  subdue  unopposed  all  the  territory  west  of  liie 
Euphrates,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  empire 
eastward,  and  to  ransom  back  his  family  at  an  enormous 

■Arrlan,  11.18;  Ourtltii,  It.  1,  latrap    of  Egypt)   xal  Aetptiov  Sti 

S7— SO  — "oum  In  Ulo  ttatu  reram  alv^pa  <put$  i^T*>  ^^ 

Id  qnamque,  quod  oooapattet,  ha-  *  Diodor.  zril.  S8.    OompaveZe- 

bltarum  arbltraretnr"  (Amyntai).  nophon,  Anabatli,  L  i,  9  {  HarodoU 

•  Axrlan,  ill.  1, 8.    tI^v  tc  iv  'Ifffftp  vU.  10. 
Ifcd^v}^  6icu><  90vipv)  ictitua(iivoc  (tha 
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price.  Such  propositions  did  satisfy  Parmenio,  and  would 
probably  have  satisfied  eyen  Philip,  had  PhiHp  been  the 
victor.  The  insatiate  nature  of  Alexander  had  not  yet  been 
fully  preyed.  It  was  only  when  the  latter  contemptuonsly 
rejected  eyerytiiinff  short  of  surrender  at  discretion,  that 
Darius  began  to  take  measures  east  of  the  Euphrates  for 
defending  what  yet  remained. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  the  regal  hostaffea 
honourable  as  it  was  to  his  sentiment,  eyinced  at 
men?  o?^  *^®  """"^  *^™®  *^*  ^®  knew  their  yalue  as  a  aub- 
e»ptiT«  ject  of  political  negotiation.^  It  was  essential 
AS!in*dM  *^**  ^®  should  treat  them  with  the  full  deference 
-neoaaaarf  duo  to  their  rank,  if  he  desired  to  keep  up  their 
the^^taiae  P^^^®  **  hostages  in  the  eyes  of  Darius  as  well 
iM  hosugM.  as  of  his  own  army.  He  carried  them  along  with 
his  army,  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  oyer  the  bridge 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  eyen  through  the  waters  of  the  Tigris. 
To  them,  this  must  haye  proyed  a  seyere  toil;  and  in  fact^ 
the  queen  Statira  became  so  worn  out  that  she  died  shortly 
after  crossing  the  Tigris ;>  to  him  also,  it  must  haye  been 


>  Tta«  praise  beatowed  upon  the 
eontinenoe  of  Alexander,  for  rafa- 
sing  to  yisit  Statira  the  wife  of 
Dariuii  it  exaggerated  eren  to  ab« 
•nrdity. 

In  regard  to  women ,  Alexander 
was  hj  temperament  cold,  the  op- 
posite of  his  father  Philip.  During 
hia  youth,  his  development  waa  so 
tardy ,  that  there  was  eyen  a  sur- 
mise of  some  physical  disability 
(Hieronymus  ap.  Athene,  x.  p.  436). 
As  to  the  most  beautiful  persons, 
of  both  aaxes,  he  had  only  to 
refuse  the  numerous  tenders  made 
to  him  by  those  who  sought  to 
gain  his  favour  (Plutarch,  Alex. 
8S).  Moreover,  after  the  capture 
of  Damascus,  he  did  select  for  him- 
aelf,  f^om  among  the  female  cap- 
tives, Barsind,  the  widow  of  his 
illustrious  rival  Memnon ;  daughter 
of  Artabaaus,  a  beautirul  woman 
of  engaging  manners,  and  above 
all,  distinguished,  by  having 
received  Hellenic  education,  from 
the  simply  Oriental  harem  of  Darius 


(Plutarch,  Alex.  21).  In  adopting 
the  widow  of  Memnon  as  his 
mistress,  Alexander  may  probably 
have  had  present  to  his  imagina- 
tion the  example  of  hia  legendary 
ancestor  Neoptolamus,  whose  tan- 
der  relations  with  AndromachA, 
widow  of  his  enemy  Hehtor,  would 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  reader 
of  BuripidAs.  Alexander  had  by 
Barsind  a  son  called  HArakUs. 

Lastly,  Alexander  was  so  absorb- 
ed by  ambition,  — •  so  overchai^od 
with  the  duties  and  difficulties  of 
command,  which  he  always  per- 
formed himself,  —  and  ao  continu- 
ally engaged  in  fatiguing  bodily 
effort,  —  that  he  had  little  leisure 
left  for  indulgence;  such  leisure 
as  he  had,  he  preferred  devoting 
to  wineparties  with  the  society 
and  conversation  of  his  oiftoera. 

*  Gurtius ,  iv.  10,  19.  "Itineria 
eontinui  labore  animique  aegxitu- 
dine  fatigata,"  Ao. 

Gurtius  and  Justin  mention  a 
third  embaasy  sent  by  Darius  (im- 
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an  onerouB  obligation,  since  he  not  only  Bought  to  ensure 
to  them  all  their  accustomed  pomp,  but  must  have  assigned 
A  considerable  guard  to  watch  them,  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  marching  into  an  unknown  country,  and  required  all 
his  military  resources  to  be  disposable.  Simply  for  safe 
detention,  the  hostages  would  have  been  better  guarded 
and  might  have  been  treated  with  still  greater  ceremony, 
in  a  city  or  a  fortress.  But  Alexander  probably  wished  to 
have  them  near  him,  in  case  of  the  possible  contingency  of 
serious  reverses  to  his  armv  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris.  Assuming  such  a  misfortune  to  happen,  the  sur- 
render of  them  might  ensure  a  safe  retreat  under  circum- 
stances otherwise  fatal  to  its  accomplishment. 

Being  at  length  convinced  that  Alexander  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  any  prize  short  of  the  entire  immense 
Persian  empire,  Darius  summoned  all  his  forces  army  coi- 
to  defend  what  he  still  retained.    He  brought  i)a*fu.,**J, 
together  a  host  said  to  be  superior  in  number  to  the  puins 
that  which  had  been  defeated  at  Issus.  i    Con-  JhS*??^!,^' 
tingents  arrived  from  the  farthest  extremities  of  -near 
the  vast  Persian  territory — from  the  Caspian  sea,  ^^^  ^*' 
the  rivers  Oxus  and  Indus,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red 
Sea.   The  plains  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  about  the  latitude 
of  the  modem  town  of  Mosul,  between  that  river  and  the 
Gordyene  mountains  (Zagros),  were  fixed  upon  for  the 
muster  of  this  prodigious  multitude;  partl]^  conducted  by 
Darius  himself  from  Babylon,  partly  arriving  there  by 
different  routes  from  the  north,  east,  and  south.    Arbdla 
— a  considerable  town  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great 
Zab  river,  still  known  under  the  name  of  Erbil,  as  a  cara- 
van station  on  the  ordinary  road  between  Erzeroum  and 
Bagdad  —  was  fixed  on  as  the  muster-place  or  head -quart- 
ers, where  the  chief  maffazines  were  collected  ana  the 
heavy  baffgage  lodged,  and  near  which  the  troops  were  first 
assembled  and  exercised.^ 

But  the  spot  predetermined  for  a  pitched  battle  was, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gaugamela  near  the  river  Bum6du8, 

mediately  after  haring  heard  of  this  kind ;  and  the  third  leemi  hj 

the  death   and  honoturahle   ohse-  no  means  probable. 

qulea  of  Statira)  to  Alexander,  ask-  >  Arrian,  ill.  7,  7. 

Ing  for  peace.    The  other  authon  *  Diodoroe,  acrlLSS;  Oortiae,  ir, 

allnde  onlj  to  two  tentatiTOi  of  9,  9. 
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H«  fixes  the 
•pot  for 
•Boamping 
and  await- 
ing the 
attaok  of 
Alozaador 


about  thirty  miles  west  of  Arb^la,  towards 
the  Tigris,  and  about  as  much  south-east  of 
Mosul^a  spacious  and  level  plaiui  with  nothing 
more  than  a  few  undulating  slopes,  and  without 

any  trees.    It  was  by  nature  well  adapted  for 

-in  a  laTai  drawing  up  a  numerous  army,  especially  for  the 
Sauga- ***  fr«©  manoBUvres  of  cavalij,  and  the  rush  of  scythed 
mala.  chariots ;  moreover,  the  Persian  officers  had  been 

careful  beforehand  to  level  artificially  such  of  the  slopes  as 
they  thought  inconvenient.  >  There  seemed  every  thinf 
is  the  ground  to  favour  the  operation  both  of  the  vast  total, 
and  the  special  forces,  of  Darius;  who  fancied  that  his  defeat 
atlssuB  had  been  occasioned  altogether  by  his  having  adven- 
tured himself  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia — and  that  on 
open  and  level  ground  his  superior  numbers  must  be 
triumphant.  He  was  even  anxious  that  Alexander  should 
come  and  attack  him  on  the  plain.  Hence  the  undefended 
passage  of  the  Tigris. 

For  those  who  looked  only  to  numbers,  the  host  assembled 
at  ArbSla  might  well  inspire  confidence;  for  it 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  1,000,000  of  infan- 
try2 — 40,000  caviJry — 200  scythed  chariots — 
and  fifteen  elephants;  of  which  animals  we  now 
read  for  the  first  time  in  a  field  of  battle.  But 
besides  the  numbers,  Darius  had  provided  for 
his  troops  more  effective  arms;  instead  of  mere 
javelins,  strong  swords  and  short  thrusting  pikes, 
such  as  the  Idiicedonian  cavalry  wielded  so  admirably  in 
close  combat — together  with  shields  for  the  infantry  and 
breastplates  for  the  horsemen.'  He  counted  much  also  on 
the  terrific  charge  of  the  chariots,  each  of  which  had  a  pole 
projecting  before  the  horses  and  terminating  in  a  shajrp 


Hit  equip- 
meat  and 
prepar- 
ation 
—batter 
arait— 
numeroas 
soythed 
chariots— 
elephant*. 


>  Arrian,  ill.  9,  13.  Kal  y&p  xal 
Saot  otvu>(iLaXa  adxoO  ic  licicaalaV} 
TaOxd  ti  tx  icoXXoO  ol  Ilipaat  toU 
Tt  ftpi&aaiv  intXaOvtiv  tfticttij  iccicoii]- 
xtaav  xal  t^  txiccp  dcxdaifLa. 

•  Thia  la  the  toUl  giren  by 
Arrian  as  what  he  found  set  forth 
(iXtYtto),  probably  the  best  infor- 
mation which  Ptolemy  and  Ari- 
stobulus  could  procure  (Arrian, 
iii.  8,  8). 

Diodorua   (xrii.  63)   says  800|000 


foot,  S00,000  horse,  and  SOO  soythed 
chariots.  Jus  tin  (xi.  IS)  gfTSS  400,000 
foot  and  100,000  horse.  Plutarch 
(Alex.  31)  talks  generally  of  a 
million  of  men.  Ourtius  states  the 
army  to  have  been  almost  twice 
as  large  as  that  which  had  fought 
in  Kilikia  (ir.  9,  3);  he  gires  the 
total  as  200,000  foot,  and  46,000 
horse  (iv.  12,  13). 

'  Diodor.   xvii.  63;    Gurtius,    ir. 
92. 
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pointy  together  with  three  sword-blades  stretching  from  the 
joke  on  each  side,  and  scythes  also  laterally  from  the  naves 
of  the  wheels.  > 

Informed  of  the  approach  of  Alexander,  about  the 
time  when  the  Macedonian  army  first  reached  a.o.  zsu 
the  Tigris,  Darius  moved  from  Arbdla,  where  (s*p- 
his  baggage  and  treasure  were  lefk — crossed  by  *•"**•'>• 
bridges  the  river  Lykus  or  Great  Zab,  an  oper-  an^'baSie 
ation  which  occupied  five  days — and  marched  to  array  of 
take  post  on  the  prepared  ground  near  Gauga-  ^»rf««- 
mela.    His  battle  array  was  formed — of  the  Baktrians 
on  the  extreme  left,  under  command  of  Bessus  the  satrap 
of  Baktria;  next,  the  Daha  and  Arach6ti,  under  command 
of  Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Arachosia;  then  the  native  Per- 
sians, horse  and  foot  alternating, — the  Susians,  under 
Oxathrds, — and  the  Kadusians.   On  the  extreme  right  were 
the  contingents  of  Syria  both  east  and  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, under  MazsBus;  then  the  Modes,  under  AtropatSs; 
next,  the  Parthians,  Sakse,  Tapyrians,  and  Hyrkanians,  all 
cavaliy,  under  Phrataphemds;  then  the  Albanians  and  the 
SakesinsB.    Darius  himself  was  in  the  centre,  with  the 
choice  troops  of  the  army  near  and  around  him — the  Per- 
sian select  Horse-guards,  called  the  king's  kinsmen^the 
Persian  foot-guards,  carrying  pikes  with  a  golden  apple  at 
the  butt-end — a  regiment  of  J^rians,  or  descendants  of 
Harians,  who  had  been  abstracted  from  their  homes  and 
planted  as  colonists  in  the  interior  of  the  empire— the  con- 
tingent of  Mardi,  good  archers — and  lastly,  the  mercenary 
Greeks,  of  number  unknown,  in  whom  Darius  placed  his 
greatest  confidence. 

Such  was  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  Persians.  In 
the  rear  of  it  stood  deep  masses  of  Babylonians — inhabit- 
ants of  Sittakd  down  to  the  Persian  Ghilf— IJxians,  from 
the  territory  adjoining  Susiana  to  the  east — and  others  in 
unknown  multitude.  In  front  of  it  were  posted  the  scythed 
chariots,  with  small  advanced  bodies  of  cavalry — Scythians 
and  Baktrians  on  the  left,  with  one  hundred  chariots — 
Armenians  and  Elappadokians  on  the  right,  with  fifty  more 
— and  the  remaining  fifty  chariots  in  front  of  the  centre.' 

'  Oartina,  ir,  9,  8;  Diodor.  xrii.  whioh  tbete   eharloU  irer*  amed 

08.    Notwithatanding  the  instmot-  li  not  olaar  on  all  points, 
ire    nota   of  Mfttiell    apon    thia        *  Tha  Paralan  battla  order  hare 

paatage  of  Curtina,   tha  moda  In  giron  by  Aizian  (lii.  11),  it  takan 
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Alexander  had  advanced  within  about  seyen  mUee  of 
a.0.  sn.  ^®  Persian  armji  and  fonr  days'  march  since 
<6*p-  '  his  crossing  the  Tigris — when  he  first  leami 
umb*r).  from  Persian  prisoners  how  near  his  enemies 
Mr«^moT«-  were.  He  at  once  halted ,  established  on  the 
me  nit  of      spot  a  camp  with  ditch  and  stockade,  and  re- 

diicwfimt' ^^^'^^^  *'^®^®  ^^'  ^^^^  days,  in  order  that  the 
wUh  '  soldiers  might  repose.    Un  the  night  of   the 

^nd^*th«  fo^r^h  day,  he moyed  forward,  yet leaying under 
officers.  guard  in  the  camp  the  baggage,  the  prisoners. 
Hit  oftnfBi  J^,^^  ^i|g  ineffectiyes.  He  began  his  march,  oyer 
noitriBc  In  a  range  of  low  eleyations  which  diyided  him  from 
panoa.  the  enemy,  hoping  to  approach  and  attack  them 
at  daybreak.  But  nis  progress  was  so  retarded ,  that  day 
broke,  and  the  two  armies  first  came  in  sight,  when  he  was 
still  on  the  descending  slope  of  the  ground,  more  than  three 
miles  distant.  On  seeing  the  enemy,  he  halted,  and  called 
together  his  principal  officers,  to  consult  whether  he  should 
not  prosecute  his  march  and  commence  the  attack  forth- 
with.  >  Though  most  of  them  pronounced  for  the  affirm- 
atiye,  yet  Parmenio  contended  that  this  course  would  be 
rash;  that  the  ground  before  them,  with  all  its  difficulties, 
natural  or  artificial,  was  unknown,  and  that  the  enemy's 
position,  which  they  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  ought  to 
be  carefully  reconnoitred.  Adopting  this  latter  yiew, 
Alexander  halted  for  the  day;  yet  still  retaining  his  battle 
or^er,  and  forming  a  new  entrenched  camp,  to  which  the 
baggage  and  the  prisoners  were  now  brought  forward  from 
the  preceding  day's  encampment.  ^    He  himself  spent  the 

from  ArlMtobulaa ,  who  4fflrmed  harlng  Joined  Dftrin*  (ill  8) ;  the 
that  it  WM  80  set  down  in  the  Kosaeant,  by  Diodonu  (xrii.  69); 
ofBclal  scheme  of  the  battle,  drawn  the  Sogdiani,  HassagetsB,  Belitas, 
np  by  the  Persian  oiBoers ,  and  Kosssans,  Oortyte,  Phrygians,  and 
afterwards  captured  with  the  bag*  Kataonians,  by  Gnrtins  (iT.  19). 
gage  of  Darias.  Though  thus  an-  >  Arrian,  iii.  9,  5—7. 
thentic  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  <  Arrian,  iii.  •,  i— &  It  Ib  not 
complete,  eren  as  to  names— while  expressly  mentioned  by  Arrian 
it  says  nothing  about  numbers  or  that  the  baggage,  Ae.,  was  brought 
depth  or  extent  of  ftont.  Sereral  forward  from  the  first  oamp  to  the 
names  f  of  Tarious  contingents  second.  But  we  see  that  euch  most 
stated  to  have  been  present  in  the  hare  been  the  fact,  ttom  what  hap- 
field,  are  not  placed  in  the  official  pened  during  the  battle.  Alex- 
return  —  thus  the  Sogdiani ,  the  ander*s  baggage,  whfoh  was  plnn> 
Arians,  and  the  Indian  mountain-  dered  by  a  body  of  Persian  c*- 
eers  are  mentioned    by  Arrian  as  Talry,  cannot  hare  been  so  far  in 
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day,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  liffht  troops,  in  recon- 
noitring both  the  intermediate  ground  and  the  enemy,  who 
did  not  interrupt  him,  in  spite  of  their  immense  superiority 
in  cavalry.  Farmenio,  with  Folysperchon  and  others,  ad- 
vised him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night;  which  pro- 
mised some  advantages,  since  Persian  armies  were  notori- 
ously unmanageable  by  night,  i  and  since  their  camp  had 
no  defence.  Sut  on  tne  other  hand,  the  plan  involved  so 
many  disadvantages  and  perils,  that  Alexander  rejected  it; 
declaring — with  an  emphasis  intentionally  enhanced,  since 
he  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  many  others — that  he  disdained 
the  meanness  of  stealing  a  victory;  that  he  both  would  con- 
quer, and  could,  Darius  fairly  and  in  open  daylight.  > 
Having  then  addressed  to  his  officers  a  few  brief  encourage- 
ments, which  met  with  enthusiastic  response,  he  dismissed 
them  to  their  evening  meal  and  repose. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  marshalled  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  40,000  foot,  and  7000  horse,  in  two  ^^^  ^^^^ 
lines. 3    The  first  or  main  line  was  composed,  on  tions^of 
the  right,  of  the  eight  squadrons  of  Companion-  Alexander 
caval^,  each  with  its  separate  captain,  but  all  attack- 
under  the  command  of  Phil6tas  son  ofParmenio.  J^»y  ^'  *^« 
Next  (proceeding  from  right  to  left)  came  the    '^^^*' 
AgSma  or  chosen  band  of  the  Hypaspistaa — then  the  re- 
maining HypaspistsB,  under  Nikanor — then  the  phalanx 
properly  so  called,  distributed  into  six  divisions,  under  the 
command  of  Koenus,  Ferdikkas,  Meleaffer,  Folysperchon, 
Simmias,  and  Kraterus,  respectively.  ^    Next  on  the  left  of 
the  phalanx,  were  arranged  the  allied  Grecian  cavalry, 
Xiokrian  and  Phokian,  Fhthiot,  Malians,  andPeloponnesians ; 
after  whom,  at  the  extreme  left,  came  theThessalians  under 
Philippus — among  the  best  cavalry  in  the  army,  hardly 

the  rear  of    the      anny      as    the  break  of  day ;  he  then  halted  the 

dietanoe  .of  the  first  camp  would  whole  day  and  night  within  sight 

require.    This  coincides  also  with  of  their  position ;   and   natnrally 

Curtius,   It.   IS,    86.     The    words  brought  np  his  baggage,  haying 

iYvu>  dieoXtlTcctv  (Arr.  iii.  9,  9),  in-  no  motiye  to  leave  it  lo  far  in  tha 

dicate  the  contemplation  of  a  pur-  rear. 

pose  which  was  not  accomplished  *  Xenoph.  Anabai.  ili.  4,  38. 

— u)«  iyi   i)fjLipa  npoofil^ai  xoic  iroXt-  *  Arrfan,   iii.  10,  8;   Gartius,   1t» 

|i.loi<  (iii.  9,3).  Instead  of  ^'coming  18,  4—10. 

into     conflict"    with    the     enemy  '  Arrian,  iii.  13,  1—9. 

at  break  of  day— Alexander  only  *  Arrian,  iii.  11;  Diodor.  XTil.67^ 

arriyed   within    sight   of   tli^m   at  Curtius,  ir.  IS,  80—30. 
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inferior  to  the  Macedonian  Oompaniona.  As  in  the  two 
former  battles,  Alexander  himself  took  the  command  of  the 
right  half  of  the  army,  confiding  the  left  to  Parmenio. 

Behind  this  main  line,  was  placed  a  second  or  body  of 
reserye,  intended  to  gnard  against  attacks  in  the  flanks  and 
rear,  which  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians  rendered 
probable.  For  this  purpose,  Alexander  reserved, — on  the 
right,  the  liffht  oayalry  or  ikncers — the  Pssonians,  under 
Aret^  and  Aristo — half  the  Agrianee,  under  Attalus — Uie 
Macedonian  archers,  under  Prison — and  the  mercenaries  of 
old  service,  under  Kleander;  on  the  left,  various  bodies  of 
Thracian  and  allied  cavalry,  under  their  separate  officers. 
All  these  different  regiments  were  held  ready  to  repel 
attack  either  in  flank  or  rear.  In  front  of  the  main  line 
were  some  advanced  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  light  troops 
— "Ghrecian  cavalry,  under  Menidas  on  the  right,  and  under 
Andromachus  on  the  left — a  brigade  of  darters  under  Ba- 
lakrus,  together  with  Acrianian  darters,  and  some  bowmen. 
Lastly,  the  Thracian  infantry  were  left  to  guard  the  camp 
and  the  baggage,  i 

Forewarned  by  a  deserter,  Alexander  avoided  the 

S laces  where  iron  spikes  had  been  planted  to 
^^,^  amage  the  Macedonian  cavalry. >    He  himself, 

at  the  head  of  the  Poyal  Squadron,  on  the  ex- 
treme riffht,  led  the  march  obliquely  in  that  direction, 
keeping  his  right  somewhat  in  advance.  As  he  neared  the 
enemy,  he  saw  Darius  himself  with  the  Persian  left  centre 
immediately  opposed  to  him — Persian  guards,  Indians,  Al- 
banians,  and  Karians.  Alexander  went  on  inclining  to  the 
right,  and  Darius  stretching  his  front  towards  the  left  to 
counteract  this  movement,  but  still  greatly  outflanking  the 
Macedonians  to  the  left.  Alexander  had  now  got  so  far  to 
his  right,  that  he  was  almost  beyond  the  ground  levelled 
by  Darius  for  the  operations  of  his  charioU  in  front.  To 
check  any  farther  movement  in  this  direction,  the  Baktrian 
1000  horse  and  the  Scythians  in  front  of  the  Persian  left, 
were  ordered  to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  Macedonian 
right  flank.  Alexander  detached  a^inst  them  his  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  under  Menidas,  and  the  action  thus  began.* 


1  Arrian,  til.  19,  S-«$  Oartiiu,        •  Onrtitif,  It.  U,  16  |  Polywnns, 
It.  18,  80—83;  Diodor.  xrli.  57.  ir.  8,  17. 

•  Arrian,  liL  18,  1—6. 
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The  Baktrian  horse,  perceiving  the  advance  of  HCeni- 
das,  turned  from  their  circuitous  movement  to  attack  him, 
and  at  first  drove  him  back  until  he  was  supported  by  the 
other  advanced  detachments — Paeonians  and  Ghrecian  ca- 
valry. The  Baktrians,  defeated  in  their  turn,  were  sup- 
ported by  the  satrap  Bessus  with  the  main  body  of  Bak- 
trians  and  Scythians  in  the  left  portion  of  Darius's  line. 
The  action  was  here  for  some  time  warmly  contested,  with 
some  loss  to  the  Greeks;  who  at  length  howeveri  by  a  more 
compact  order  against  enemies  whose  fighting  was  broken 
and  desultoryi  succeeded  in  pushing  them  out  of  their  place 
in  the  line,  and  thus  making  a  partial  opening  in  it.  i 

While  this  conflict  was  still  going  on,  Darius  had 
ordered  his  scythed  chariots  to  charge,  and  his  main  line 
to  follow  them,  calculating  on  the  disorder  which  he  ex- 
pected that  they  would  occasion.  But  the  chariots  were 
found  of  little  service.  The  horses  were  terrified,  checked, 
or  wounded ,  by  the  Macedonian  archers  and  darters  in 
front;  who  even  found  means  to  seize  the  reins,  pull  down 
the  drivers,  and  kill  the  horses.  Of  the  hundred  chariots 
in  Darius's  front,  intended  to  bear  down  the  Macedonian 
ranks  by  simultaneous  pressure  alonff  their  whole  line, 
many  were  altogether  stopped  or  disaoled;  some  turned 
right  round,  the  horses  refusing  to  face  the  protended 
pikes,  or  being  scared  with  the  noise  of  pike  and  shield 
struck  together;  some  which  reached  the  Macedonian  line, 
were  let  tnrough  without  mischief  by  the  soldiers  opening 
their  ranks;  a  few  only  inflicted  wounds  or  damage. > 

As  soon  as  the  chariots  were  thus  disposed  of,  and  the 
Persian  main  force  laid  open  as  advancing  be-  Oowardioe 
hind  them,  Alexander  gave  orders  to  the  troops  ^^  ?Ju  ^he 
of  his  main  line,  who  had  hitherto  been  perfectly  example  of 

*  Anfan  liL  18,  •.  rlus)  ante  le  fblcatoi  ovrrus  habe- 

*  Aboni  the  eharloti,  Arrlaa,  ill.     bat,  quoi  algno  dato  unirenoe  In 
18,  11;  Onrtine,  It.  16,  U;  Diodor.     boatem  effadit"  (It.  U,  8). 

^▼il.  67,  68.  The  tojthed  ehariota  of  Artazer- 

Axrian  mentions  distlnotly  only  z6b,  at  the  battle  of  Knnaza,  did 

those  chariots  whioh  were  lannoh-  no  mischief  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  S, 

•don  Darias*0  left    immediately  10-20).  At  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 

opposite  to  Alexander.    Bnt  it  is  gained  by  the  Bomana  (B.a  180) 

plain  that  the  chariots  along  the  orer  the  Syrian   king  Antioohna, 

whole  line  mnat  hare  been  let  off  his  chariots  were  not  only  driren 

at  one  and  the  same  signal— whioh  back ,  bnt  spread   disorder  among 

wc  may  understand  as  implied  in  his  own  troops  (Applan.Beb.8yriao. 

the  words   of  Cnrtina— "Ipse  (Da-  83). 
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flight-de-  si^ei'^f^  ^  ra,\se  the  war  •shout  and  charge  at  a 
fMt  of  thtt  quick  pace;  at  the  same  time  directing  Aretes 
Piniaai.  ^^]^  ^^^  PsBonians  to  repel  the  assailants  on  his 
right  flank.  He  himself,  discontinuing  his  slanting  move- 
ment to  the  riffht,  turned  towards  the  Persian  line,  and 
dashed,  at  the  head  of  all  the  Companion-cavalry,  into  that 
partial  opening  in  it,  which  had  been  made  hy  the  flank 
movement  of  the  Baktrians.  Having  hy  this  opening  got 
partly  within  the  line,  he  pushed  straight  towanis  the  per- 
son of  Darius ;  his  cavalry  engaging  in  the  closest  hand- 
combat,  and  thrusting  with  their  short  pikes  at  the  faces 
of  the  Persians.  Here,  as  at  the  Granikus,  the  latter  were 
discomposed  by  this  mode  of  fighting — accustomed  as  they 
were  to  rely  on  the  use  of  missiles ,  with  rapid  wheeling  of 
the  horse  for  renewed  attack.^  They  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent Alexander  and  his  cavalry  from  gaining  ground  and 
approaching  nearer  to  Darius;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  in  front,  with  its  compact  order  and 
long  protended  pikes,  pressed  upon  the  Persian  line  op- 
posed to  it.  For  a  short  interval,  the  combat  here  was  close 
and  obstinate;  and  it  might  have  been  much  prolonged — 
since  the  best  troops  ofDarius's  army — Greeks,  Karians, 
Persian  guards,  regal  kinsmen,  &c.,  were  here  posted^ — 
had  the  king's  courage  been  equal  to  that  of  his  soldiers. 
But  here,  even  worse  than  at  Issus,  the  flight  of  the  army 
beg^n  with  Darius  himself.  It  had  been  the  recommen- 
dation of  Gyms  the  younger,  in  attacking  the  armv  of  his 
brother  Artaxerx^s  at  Kunaxa,  to  aim  the  main  dIow  at 
the  spot  where  his  brother  was  in  person — since  he  well 
knew  that  victory  there  was  victory  everywhere.  Having 
already  once  followed  this  scheme  successfully  at  Issus, 
Alexander  repeated  it  with  still  more  signal  success  at 
Arbela.  Darius,  who  had  been  long  in  fear,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  beheld  his  formidable  enemy  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  became  still  more  alarmed  when  he  saw  the 
scythed   chariots  prove  a  failure,  and  when  the  Uface- 

>  See  the  remarkable  paiiage  In  limilar  dSreotioa  from  Fhoimlo  to 

tbo  addreei  of  Alexander  to   bis  the  Athenians, 

•oldiers,   preTions   to  tbe  battle,  *  Arrian,  iil.  16,  4.  ottt  ixovtieiiip 

about   tbe   necessity   of  absolute  In,  ouxt  t^tXiy)i.oIc  Ttuv  (iciceov,  jjxip 

sllenoe  until  the  moment  came  for  litico|iaxl«c  ^^^^t  ixP^''^<^~'^^^^^  ^* 

the  terrific  war-shout  (Arrian ,  iii.  Persian   caralry    when    driren   to 

•,  U):   compare  Thuoyd.  ii.  89~a  despair. 
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donians,  suddenly  breaking  out  from  absolute  silence  into 
an  uniyersal  war-crj,  came  to  close  quarters  with  his  troops, 
pressing  towards  and  menacing  the  conspicuous  chariot  on 
which  he  stood.  ^  The  sight  and  hearing  of  this  terrific 
mHie,  combined  with  the  prestige  already  attaching  to 
Alexander's  name,  completely  overthrew  the  courage  and 
self-possession  of  Danus.  He  caused  his  chariot  to  be 
turned  round,  and  himself  set  the  example  of  fliffht.3 

Prom  this  moment,  the  battle,  though  it  had  lasted  so 
short  a  time,  was  irreparably  lost.  The  king's  flight,  followed 
of  course  immediately  by  that  of  the  numerous  attendants 
around  him,  spread  dismay  amonff  all  his  troops,  leaving 
them  neither  centre  of  command,  nor  chief  to  fight  for. 
The  best  soldiers  in  his  army,  being  those  immediately 
around  him,  were  under  these  circumstances  the  first  to 
give  way.  The  fierce  onset*  of  Alexander  with  the  Com- 
panion-cavalry, and  the  unremitting  pressure  of  the  pha- 
lanx in  &ont,  were  obstructed  by  little  else  than  a  mass  of 
disordered  fugitives.    During  the  same  time,  Aretds  with 

>  Anri*!!,  Hi.  U,  9.  ^t  Spijicp  tt 
Hal  iXaXa7|t(p  uic  iicl  aj^x^v  Aaptiov 
— ^Diodor.  srii.  60.  Alexander  {UTa 
T^<  PaaiXiv^c  !Xi)c  xal  ttt>v  ftXXu>v  tu>v 

^Xaovt  Tov  Aeiptioit. 

•  Airian,  lii.  14,  8.  Kal  xp6vov 
fi4v  Tiva  iXtyov  k*  X*P^^^  f)  C^^X^ 
i^ivtTe.  *fic  8i  oT  te  liticei<  ol  i|i9' 
'AXiEavSpov  xal  aot6<  'AXi£av8po« 
«6ptt>aTu>c  ivfosivTO,  (uOia|ioi«  xt 
Tpwfuvoi,  xal  Toi«  SooToic  t4  itpd- 
ou>ica  Ta>v  Iltpoibv  xdnxovrtc,  ^  Tt 
^&Xa-f^  fl  MaxtSovtxi^,  icuxv^  xal 
vat^  eaploeai<  Kt^ptxuta,  t(if)t3Xf)xtv 
<^8v]  a6T0l<,  xat  icdvxa  6}jiou  tdi 
6tii(&  xal  iciXat  {8i]  9of)sp(p 
^vxt  Aaptltp  itpalytxo,  icpwxoc 
«6x6«  iicioxpi^'^c  i^tuytv.  At 
IssQB,  Arrian  states  that  "Darlas 
fled  along  with  the  first"  (ii.  11, 
«} ;  at  Arbdla  here ,  he  states  that 
^Darius  was  the  first  to  turn  and 
flee;"  an  expression  yet  stronger 
and  mot^  distinct.  Gnrtius  and 
Diodorus,  who  seem  here  as  else- 
where to  follow  generally  the  same 
authorities,  give  details,  respecting 


the  condnot  of  Darius,  which  are 
not  to  he  reeonoiled  with  Arrian, 
and  K^ioh  are  decidedly  less  ored- 
ible  than  Arrian^s  narratire.  The 
fact  that  the  two  kings  were  here 
(at  as  Isstts)  near,  and  probably 
▼isible,  to  eaoh  other,  has  ssrred 
as  a  basis  for  much  embroidery. 
The  statement  that  Darius,  stand- 
ing on  his  chariot,  hurled  his 
spear  against  the  adrancing  Mace- 
donians— and  that  Alexander  also 
hurled  his  spear  at  Darius,  but 
missing  him,  killed  the  oharioteer 
—Is  pioturesque  and  Homeric,  but 
has  no  air  of  reality.  Gurtlus  and 
Diodorus  tell  us  that  this  fell  of 
the  oharioteer  was  mistaken  for  the 
fall  of  the  king,  and  struck  the 
Persian  army  with  oonstemation, 
causing  them  forthwith  to  take 
flight,  and  thus  ultimately  forcing 
Darius  to  flee  also  (Diodor.  xrii. 
eO ;  Curt.  ir.  16,  9»— 83).  But  this 
is  noway  probable;  since  the  real 
fight  then  going  on  was  close,  and 
with  hand-weapons. 
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hisFsBonians  bad  defeated  the  Baktrians  on  the  riglit  flank,  > 
BO  that  Alexander  was  free  to  porsue  the  routed  main 
body, — which  he  did  most  energetically.  The  doud  of  dust 
raised  by  the  dense  multitude  is  said  to  have  been  so  thick, 
that  nothing  could  be  clearly  seen,  nor  could  the  pursuers 
distinguish  the  track  taken  by  Darius  himself,  j^inidst 
this  darkness,  the  cries  and  noises  from  all  sides  mrere  onlv 
the  more  impressive;  especially  the  sound  from  tHe  ^whips 
of  the  charioteers,  pushing  their  horses  to  full  speed.  *  It 
was  tiie  dust  alone  which  saved  Darius  himself  from  being 
overtaken  by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  fully  successful  on  his  ri^bt 
Combat  on    ^°^  centre,  the  scene  on  his  left  under  Par* 
the  FersiAA  meuio  was  different.    HCazsBus,  who  commanded 
tween^Ma-    ^^^  Persian  riffht,  after  launching  his  Bcythed 
a«ai  and      chariots  (which  may  possibly  have  done  more 
Parmenio.     damage  than  those  launched  on  the  Persian  lefiy 
though  we  have  no  direct  information  about  them),  followed 
it  up  by  vigorously  charging  the  G^recian  and  Thessalian 
horse  in  his  front,  and  also  by  sendinff  round  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  to  attack  them  on  their  left  flank.'    Here  the 
battle  was  obstinately  contested,  and  success  for  some  time 
doubtfuL   Even  after  the  flight  of  Darius,  Parmenio  found 
himself  so  much  pressed,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  Alex- 
ander.   Alexander,  thouffh  full  of  mortification  at  relin- 
quishing the  pursuit,  checked  his  troops,  and  brought  them 
back  to  the  assistance  of  his  left,  by  the  shortest  course 
across  the  field  of  battle.    The  two  left;  divisions  of  the 
phalanx,  under  Simmias  and  Kraterus,  had  already  stopped 
short  in  the  pursuit,  on  receiving  the  like  messaffe  trom 
Parmenio;  leaving  the  other  four  divisions  to  foUow  the 
advanced  movement  of  Alexander. «    Hence  there  arose  a 

>  Arrian,  ill  U,  4.  *  Axrian ,  ill.  14,  e.    He  ipoaks 

■  Diodor.  xrii.  80;   Onrtlns,  It.  directly  here  only  of  the  xdl^ic  an- 

16,  82,  88.    The  olovd  of  dmt,  and  der  the  command  of  Bimmias;  hnt 

the  noiie  of  the  whips,  are  specified  it  is  plain  that  what  he  says  must 

both  by  Biodorns  and  Ourtius.  be  understood   of  the  Td^u  com- 

*  Gartitts,iT.  16,l;Diodoms,  xTii.  manded  by  Kratems  alfo.    Of  the 

69,  00;  ArHan,  iii.  14,  11.  The  two  six  t^^tic  or  diTisions  of  the  pha- 

flrst  authors  are  here  superior  to  lanx,  that   of  Kraterus   stood  al 

Arrian,  who  scarcely  mentions  at  the  extreme  left— that  of  Bimmiae 

all  this  rigorous  charge  of  Maaaeus  (who  commanded  on  this  day  the 

though  he  alludes   to  the   effects  tdt^ic  of  Amyntas   sou  of  Andro- 

prodnced  by  it.  nien6s)  next  to  it  (iii.  11,  16).    If 
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ap  in  the  midfit  of  the  phalanZi  between  the  four  right 

'visions }  and  the  two  left;  into  which  g^p  a  brigade  of 

Undian  and  Persian  cavalry  darted ,  galloping  through  the 

-midst  of  the  Macedonian  line  to  get  into  the  rear  and  attack 

iilie  baggage,  i    At  first  this  moyement  was  successful,  the 

guard  was  found  unprepared,  and  the  Persian  prisoners 

Tose  at  once  to  set  themselves  free;  though  Sisyp^mbisi 

-whom   these  prisoners  were  above  measure  anxious  to 

liberate,  refused  to  accept  their  aid,  either  from  mistrust 

of  their  force,  or  gratitude  for  the  good  treatment  received 

from  Alexander.  3  But  while  these  assailants  were  engaged 

in  plundering  the  baggage,  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear 

by  the  troops  forming  the  second  Macedonian  line,  who 

though  at  first  taken  by  surprise,  had  now  had  time  to  face 

about  and  reach  the  camp.    Many  of  the  Persian  brigade 

were  thus  slain,  the  rest  got  off  as  they  could.' 

MazsBus  maintained  for  a  certain  time  fair  equality, 
on  his  own  side  of  the  battle,  even  after  the  flight  of 
Darius.  But  when,  to  the  paralysing  effect  of  that  fact  in 
itself,  there  was  added  the  spectacle  of  its  disastrous  effects 
on  the  left  half  of  the  Persian  army,  neither  he  nor  his  sol- 
diers could  persevere  with  unabated  vigour  in  a  useless 
combat.  The  Thessalian  and  Grecian  horse,  on  the  other 
hand,  animated  by  the  turn  of  fortune  in  their  favour,  press- 
ed their  enemies  with  redoubled  energy,  and  at  length 
drove  them  to  flight;  so  that  Parmenio  was  victor,  on  his 
own  side  and  with  his  own  forces,  before  the  succours  from 
Alexander  reached  him.« 

thwrtfora  the  xd^ic  of  SlmmlM  wm  in  ttia  phalanx,  snd  trorenad  tha 
kept  hweik  from  ponnlt,  on  account  Macedonian  lines, 
of  the  preeinre  npon  the  general  *  Arrlan,  iil.  14,  10.  Onrtlns  r»- 
S?aoedonian  left  (iii.  14,  6)  —  d  preients  this  hrigade  as  having 
f'^WfoH,  the  td^ic  df  Kratems  must  heen  driven  off  by  AretAs  and  a 
hare  been  kept  back  in  like  man-  detachment  sent  expressly  by  Alex- 
ner.  ander  himself.  Diodoms  describes 
<  Arrian,  iii.  14,  T.  it  as  if  it  had  not  been  defeated 
«  Oartins,  ir.  16,  9-11;  Slodar.  at  all,  bnt  had  ridden  back  to 
xTll.  69.  Onrtins  and  Diodoxus  Masntis  after  ptnndaring  the  ba^- 
represent  the  brigade  of  cavalry,  gage.  Neither  of  these  accoonts 
-who  plundered  the  camp  and  re-  is  so  probable  as  that  of  Arrian. 
scaed  the  prisoners ,  to  hare  been  *  Diodor.  xvii.  60.  *0  OapiitYttov 
sent  round  by  Maanus  firom  the  |*4Xic  ixpi^aTo  toO^  pap- 
Persian  right;  while  Arrian  states,  p&pouc,  (idiXiaxa  xaxaftXafivTac  t{ 
more  probably,  that  they  got  xaxi  t6v  Aapttov  907^.  Curtius,  It. 
through  the  break  accidentally  left  16,  4—7.  "Interim  adMasnnm  fama 
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In  eonduciliig  those  Buccours,  on  bis  way  back  from 
the  ponuit,  Alexander  trayened  the  whole  field  of  batUe, 
and  thus  met  face  to  face  some  of  the  best  Persian  and 
Parthian  cavalry,  who  were  among  the  last  to  retire.  The 
battle  was  already  lost,  and  they  were  seeking  only  to  es- 
cape. As  they  could  not  turn  back,  and  had  no  chcmce  for 
their  lives  except  by  forcing  their  way  through  his  Com- 
panion-cavalry, the  combat  here  was  desperate  and  nmr- 
derous;  all  at  close  quarters,  cut  and  thrust  with  hand 
weapons  on  both  sides,  contrary  to  the  Persian  custom. 
Sixty  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry  were  slain;  and  a  still 
mater  number,  including  Hepheestion,  Kcsnus,  and  Meni- 
das,  were  wounded,  and  Alexander  himself  encountered 
great  personal  danger.  He  is  said  to  have  been  victorious; 
yet  probably  most  of  these  brave  men  forced  their  way 
through  and  escaped,  though  leaving  many  of  their  number 
on  the  field.  < 

Having  rejoined  his  left, and  ascertained  that  it  was  not 
Flight  of  ^°^7  ^^^  ^^  danger,  but  victorious,  Alexander 
the  Per-  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the  flying  Persians,  in 
lne°geui~  ^^^®*^  Parmenio  now  took  part«  The  host  of 
ponuitby  Darius  was  only  a  multitude  of  disorderly 
Alexander,    fugitives,  horse  and  foot  minffled  together.  The 

S  eater  part  of  them  had  taken  no  share  in  the  battle, 
ere,  as  at  Issus,  they  remained  crowded  in  stationary  and 
unprofitable  masses,  ready  to  catch  the  contagion  of  torror 
and  to  swell  the  number  of  runaways,  so  soon  as  the  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  real  combatants  in  the  front 
had  been  beaten.  On  recommencing  the  pursuit,  Alexander 
pushed  forward  with  such  celerity,  that  numbers  of  the 
fugitives  were  slain  or  taken,  especially  at  the  passage  of 
the  river  Lykus;'  where  he  was  obliged  to  halt  for  a  wnile, 
since  his  men  as  well  as  their  horses  were  exhausted.  At 
midnight,  he  again  pushed  forward,  with  such  cavalry  as 

■upenti  regie  perrenerat.    Itaqae  ■  Arrian,  ilL  16,  10.    Ovrtive  (ir. 

qnanquam   ralldlor  erat ,     tamen  16,  19—18)  giree  aggrarated  details 

fortunft  partiam  texritaa,  peroulaie  about  the  snfferingt   of  the   tagi- 

langnidias  inetabat."    Arrian ,  ir.  tivee  in  passing  the  rirer  EijknB 

14,  11;  ir.  IS,  8.  —which  are  probably  founded  on 

*  Arrian,  lii.  16,  6.  Oortins  also  fact.  Bat  he  makes  the  mistake 
alludes  to  this  combat ;  but  with  of  supposing  that  Alexander  had 
many  particulars  rery  different  got  as  far  as  this  river  in  his  flrat 
from  Arrian  (ir.  16,  19— S6).  pursuit,  ftom  which  he  was  called 

*  Arrian,  iii.  16,  9.  back  to  assist  Parmenio. 
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could  follow  him,  to  Arbdla,  in  hopes  of  capturing  the 
person  of  Darius.    In  this  he  was  disappointed,  ^^^^  ^ 
though  he  reached  ArbSla  the  next  day.  Darius  Dlrhu  in 
had  merely  passed  through  it,  leaving  an  unde*  S"".^^* 
fended  town,  with  his  bow,  shield,  chariot,  a  tha'persian 
large  treasure,  and  rich  equipage,  as  prey  to  the  "J"1J*:  fj** 
victor.    Farmehio  had  also  occupied  without  ^     '     *' 
resistance  the  Persian  camp  near  the  field  of  battle,  cap- 
tnriiiff  the  baggage,  the  camels,  and  the  elephants,  i 

To  state  any  thing  like  positive  numbers  of  slain  or 
prisoners,  is  impossible.    According  to  Arrian,  ^ 
300,000  Persians  were  slain,  and  many  more  batue.'^ 
taken  prisoners.    Diodorus  puts  the  slain  at  Oompiete- 
90,000,  Curtius  at  40,000.  The  Macedonian  kill-  rfcto?/. 
ed  were,  according  to  Arrian,  not  more  than  Entiw  and 
100 — according  to  Curtius,  300 :  Diodorus  states  dulpanion^ 
the  slain  at  500,  besides  a  great  number  of  of  thePer- 
wounded.>  The  estimate  of  Arrian  is  obviously  '  *"  *'*'^' 
too  great  on  one  side,  and  too  small  on  the  other;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  numerical  truth,  it  is  certain  that  the 
prodigious  army  of  Darius  was  all  either  killed,  taken,  or 
dispersed  at  the  battle  of  ArbMa.   No  attempt  to  form  a 
subsequent  army  ever  succeeded:  we  read  of  nothing 
stronger  than  divisions  or  detachments.  The  miscellaneous 
contingents  of  this  once  mighty  empire,  such  at  least 
among  them  as  survived,  dispersed  to  their  respective 
homes  and  could  never  be  again  mustered  in  mass. 

The  defeat  of  ArbSla  was  in  f^ct  the  death-blow  of 
the  Persian  empire.    It  converted  Alexander  oamei  of 
into  the  Ghreat  con^,  and  Darius  into  nothing  ^e  ^•^^ 
better  than  a  fugitive  pretender.    Among  all  jQ^^Jf 
the  causes  of  the  defeat--here  as  at  Issus — the  g""*.'*"' 
most  prominent     and    indisputable    was   the  nenofhii 
cowardice  of  Darius  himself.    Under  a  king  de-  immense 
ficient  not  merely  in  the  virtues  of  a  general,  but  """^  *"* 
even  in  those  of  a  private  soldier,  and  who  nevertheless 
insisted  on  commanding  in  person — ^nothing  short  t)f  ruin 
could  ensue.    To  those  brave  Persians  whom  he  dragged 
mto  ruin  along  with  him  and  who  knew  the  real  facts,  he 
must  have  appeared  as  the  betrayer  of  the  empire.    We 

«  Arrian,  HI.  IS,  U;  OnrtiaB,  r.        »  Anian,  HI.  16,  18;  OartinB,  ir. 
1,  10.  18,  27 ;  Diodor.  xviL  81. 
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■ball  haye  to  recall  this  state  of  sentiment,  when  we 
describe  bereafter  tbe  conspiracy  formed  by  tbe  Baktrian 
satrap  Bessas.  Neyertbeless,  even  if  Darius  bad  behaved 
with  nnimpeachable  courage,  there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieye,  that  tbe  defeat  of  Arbdla,  much  less  that  of  Issns, 
could  have  been  converted  into  a  victory.  Mere  immensity 
of  number,  even  with  immensity  of  space,  was  of  no  e£fi* 
cacy  without  skill  as  well  as  bravery  in  the  commander. 
Three-fourths  of  the  Persian  army  were  mere  spectators 
who  did  nothing,  and  produced  absolutely  no  effect.  The 
flank  movement  against  Alexander's  right,  instead  of  being 
made  by  some  unemployed  division,  was  so  carried  into 
effect,  as  to  distract  the  Baktrian  troops  from  their  place 
in  the  Outline,  and  thus  to  create  a  fatal  break,  of  which 
Alexander  availed  himself  for  his  own  formidable  charge 
in  front.  In  spite  of  amplitude  of  space — the  condition 
wanting  at  Issus, — the  attacks  of  the  Persians  on  Alex- 
ander's flanks  and  rear  were  feeble  and  inefficient.  After 
all,  Darius  relied  mainly  upon  his  front  line  of  battle, 
strengthened  by  the  scythe  chariots;  these  latter  being 
found  unprofitable,  there  remained  only  the  direct  conflict 
wherein  the  stronff  point  of  the  Macedonians  resided. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the  dis- 
Oenami-  P|Ositions  of  Alexander,  they  appear  the  most 
flhip  of  signal  example  recorded  in  antiquity,  of  military 
▲lezMdtf.  genius  and  sagacious  combination.  He  had  really 
as  great  an  available  force  as  his  enemies,  because  every 
company  in  his  army  was  turned  to  account,  either  in  actual 
combat,  or  in  reserve  against  definite  and  reasonable  con- 
tinffences.  All  his  successes,  and  this  most  of  all,  were 
fairly  earned  by  his  own  genius  and  indefatigable  effort^ 
combined  with  the  admirable  organization  of  his  army. 
But  his  good  fortune  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  un- 
ceasing faults  committed  by  his  enemies.  Except  during 
the  short  period  of  Memnon's  command,  the  Persian  king 
exhibited  nothing  but  ignorant  rashness  alternating  with 
disgraceful  apathy;  turning  to  no  account  his  vast  real 
power  of  resistance  in  detail — ^keeping  back  his  treasures 
to  become  the  booty  of  the  victor — suffering  the  cities 
which  stoutly  held  out  to  perish  unassisted — and  com- 
mitting the  whole  fate  of  the  empire,  on  two  successive 
occasions,  to  that  very  hazard  which  Alexander  most 
desired. 
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The  decisive  character  of  the  victory  was  manifested 
fiit  once  by  the  surrender  of  the  two  great  capitals  of  the 
Persian  empire — Babylon  and  Susa.    To  Babylon,  Alex- 
ander  marched  in  person;  to  Susa,  he  sent  Fhiloxenus.  As 
he  approached  Babylon,  the  satrap  Mazeeus  met  him  with 
the  keys  of  the  city;  Baffophanes,  collector  of  b.o.  ssi. 
the  revenue,  decorated  the  road  of  march  with  (OoV-Not.) 
altars,  saorifices,  and  scattered  flowers:  while  the  Snnender 
general  Babylonian  population  and  their  Chal-  Ji/eSJir 
dsean  priests  poured  forth  in  crowds  with  accla-  the  two 
mations  and  presents.     Susa  was  yielded  to  oJ[pttaii  of 
Fhiloxenus  with  the  same  readiness,  as  Babylon  Pertia. 
to  Alexander.!    The  sum  of  treasure  acquired  ^^JS"**' 
at  Babylon  was  great;  sufficient  to  furnish  a  Babylon. 
large  donative  to  the  troops — 600  drachms  per  ^JiJJJJ 
man  to  Uie  Macedonian  cavalry,    500  to  the  acquired  in 
foreign  cavalry.  200  to  the  Macedonian  infantrv,  *<>«>  ?!•«••• 
and  something  less  to  the  foreign  infantry.  >  But  the  trea- 
sure found  and  appropriated  at  Susa  was  yet  greater.  It 
ia  stated  at  50,000  talents>  (—about  11,500,000/1  sterling), 
a  sum  which  we  might  have  deemed  incredible,  if  we  £d 
not  find  it  greatly  exceeded  by  what  is  subsequently  re- 
ported about  the  treasures  in  I^ersepolis.    Of  tnis  Susian 
treasure  four-fifths  are  said  to  have  been  in  uncoined  gold 
and  silver,  the  remainder  in  golden  Darics;^  the  untoucned 
accumulations  of  several  preceding  kings,  who  had  hus- 
banded them  against  a  season  of  unforeseen  urgency.    A 
moderate  portion  of  this  immense  wealth,  employed  by 
Darius  three  years  earlier  to  push  the  operations  of  his 
fleet,  subsidize  able  Grecian  officers,  and  organize  anti- 
Macedonian  resistance — would  have  preservedboth  his  life 
and  his  crown. 

Alexander  rested  his  troops  for  more  than  thirty  days 
amidst  the  luxurious  indulgences  of  Babylon.  b.o.  ssi. 
He  gratified  the  feelings  of  the  population  and  i^|^,^d"* 
the  ChaldflDan  priests  oy  solemn  sacrifices  to  oembor). 

»  Aifian,   lU.  16,  6-11;  Diodor.  ,  ^,^\*,*!?*"  thorn  MAltIo  t*- 

XTil.  64;  oUiu.,  T.  1,  17-20.  J«*«  ?  ^  «»7  ^•'«  -Bgin«*n   ta- 

.  n  J.            -,    MM    T^  ^         _ji  lenU,  the  ralue  of  them  would  bo 

•  Ourtiue,  T.  1,  46;  Diodor.  stII.  ^^^^^  ,^  ^^  proportion  of  Sto 

•*•  to  three. 

•  Arrian  states  this  total  of  60,000        4  Onrtius,  r.  S,  11 ;  Diodor.  xrli. 
talents  (lii.  16,  IS).  66. 
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Aiwuuidey  Belufl,  SB  Well  SB  by  directing  that  the  temple 
acta  asking  of  that  God,  and  the  other  temples  destroyed  in 
iLdw^-  *^®  preceding  century  by  Xerx^,  should  be 
nmtes  a»-  rebuilt.  1  Treating  the  Persian  empire  now  as 
mudhes^to  *°  established  conquest,  he  nominated  the  Tari- 
saaa.  He  ous  satraps.  He  confirmed  the  Persian  Mazseua 
th?di^*'  in  the  satrapy  of  Babylon,  but  put  along  with 
siona  of  him  two  QreeKs  as  assistants  and  guarantees — 
bia  amy.  Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis,  as  commander  of 
the  military  force — Asklepiodorus  as  collector  of  the  re- 
yenue.  He  rewarded  the  Persian  traitor  Mithrinds,  who 
had  surrendered  at  his  approach  the  stronff  citadel  of 
Sardis,  with  the  satrapy  of  Armenia.  To  Uiat  of  Syria 
and  Phenicia,  he  appointed  MenSs,  who  took  with  him  3000 
talents,  to  be  remitted  to  Antipater  for  levying  new  troops 
against  the  Lacedeemonians  in  Peloponnesus.  >  The  march 
of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Susa  occupied  twenty  days; 
an  easy  route  through  a  country  abundantly  supplied.  At 
Susa  he  was  joined  by  Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  with 
a  larffe  reinforcement  of  about  1 5,000  men — Macedonians, 
Ghreeks,  and  Thracians.  There  were  both  cayaliy  and  in- 
fantry— and  what  is  not  the  least  remarkable,  fifty  Mace- 
donian youths  of  noble  family,  soliciting  admission  into 
Alexander's  corps  of  pages.'  The  incorporation  of  theae 
new-comers  into  the  army  afforded  him  the  opportunity  for 
remodelling  on  seyeral  points  the  organization  of  his  differ- 
ent divisions,  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger. ^ 

After  some  delay  at  Susa — and  after  confirming  the 
B.0. 881-880.  Persian  Abulites,  who  had  surrendered  the  city, 
(Winter.)  in  his  Satrapy,  yet  not  without  two  Grecian  o£a- 
▲lexander  cers  as  ffuarantees,  one  commanding  the  military 
marohea        force,  the  other  governor  of  the  citadel — Alez- 

*  AnrlMk ,  ill.  16,  •— • :   oompan     Saaa  and    oarried   farther  during 
Strabo,  xvl.  p.  788.  the   next   year  at  Bkbatana,    aee 

*  Arrian,  iU.  16,  16;  Onrtiua,  r.     Baatow  and  KOohly,  Qrleohiaohes 

1,  44;  Diodor.  xrii.  64.  Oartina  and  Kriegaweaen,  p.  962  §tq, 
Diodoraa  do  not  exactly  coincide  One   among    the    changes    now 
with  Arrian;  bat  the  diaorepancy  made  waa,   that  the  di-rlaiona    of 
here  fa  not  yery  important.  caralry  —  which ,  haring   Mtharto 

■  Gortiaa,  r.  1,  42:  compare  Bio-  coincided  with  rarioaa  local  dl- 

dor.  xrii.  66 ;  Arrian,  lii.  16,  18.  atriota  or  towna  in  Macedonia,  had 

«  Arrian,  ill.  16,  20;  Gortiaa,  r.  been  officered  accordingly ~ ware 

2,  6 ;  Diodor.  xTii.  66.    Beapeoting  rediatribated  and  mingled  togather 
ihia  reorganiaatlon,  began  now  at  (Onrtiaa,  r.  2,  6). 
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ander  crossed  the  river  EalsBus  or  Pasitigris,  into  Penii 
and  directed  his  inarch  to  the  sonth-east  towards  p'op«'-  *»• 
Persis  proper,  the  ancient  heart  or  primitive  Sbe^Snbct. 
Beat  from  whence  the  original  Persian  conquerors  Spiv^f**' 
bad  issued.  1  Between  Susa  and  Persis  lay  a  temediate 
mountainous  region  occupied  by  the  TTxii — rude  "nountaiM. 
but  warlike  shepherds,  to  whom  the  Qreat  King  himself 
bad  always  been  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  whenever  he  went 
from  Susa  to  Persepolis,  being  unable  with  his  inefficient 
military  organization  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  such 
a  pass  held  by  an  enemy.  The  TJxii  now  demanded  the  like 
tribute  from  Alexander,  who  replied  by  inviting  them  to 
meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive  it.  Meanwhile  a  new 
and  little  frequented  mountain  track  had  been  made  known 
to  him,  over  which  he  conducted  in  person  a  detachment 
of  troops  so  rapidly  and  secretly  as  to  surprise  the  moun- 
taineers in  their  own  villages.  He  thus  not  only  opened 
tbe  usual  mountain  pass  for  the  transit  of  his  main  army, 
but  so  cut  to  pieces  and  humiliated  the  Uxii,  that  they 
were  forced  to  sue  for  pardon.  Alexander  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  extirpate  or  expel  them;  but  at  length,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  captive  Sisygambis,  permitted  them  to  remain 
as  subjects  of  the  satrap  of  Susa,  imposing  a  tribute  of 
sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  the  only  payment  which  their 
poverty  allowed.  > 


>  Axrlan,  iU.  17,  1.  'Apa<  H  i% 
Zo69tt>v,  xal  Sia^dc  t6v  naaitlTpTiv 

The  Persian  Basa  was  situated 
between  two  rlyers;  the  Ohoaspes 
(now  Xherkha)  on  the  west;  the 
EaUens  or  Pasitigris ,  now  Karan, 
on  the  east;  both  rlrers  dlstln- 
gnished  for  excellent  water.  The 
Eolens  appears  to  hare  been  call- 
ed Pasitigris  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course— Pliny ,  H.  N.  zxxi.  91. 
"Parthoram  reges  ex  Ohoaspe  et 
Enleo  tantnm  bibnnt.* 

Bitter  has  given  an  elaborate 
exposition  respecting  these  two 
xivers  and  the  site  of  the  Persian 


Susa  (Erdkunde,  part  ix.  book  til. 
West-Asien,  p.  991-.820.) 

«  Arrian,  iii.  17;  Onrtins,  r.  t, 
6—18;  Diodor.  xyii.  67;  Strabo,  zr. 
p.  799.  It  would  seem  that  th« 
road  taken  by  Alexander  in  this 
marchi  was  that  described  by  Kinn- 
eir,  through  Bebahan  and  Kala-Seftd 
to  Sohiraa  (Geographical  Memoir 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  7S). 
Kothing  can  exceed  the  difficulties 
of  the  territory  for  military  oper- 
ation. 

No  certainty  is  attainable,  how. 
ever ,  respecting  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy of  these  regions.  Mr.  Long*B 
Map  of  Ancient  Persia  shows  how 
little  can  be  made  out. 
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But  bad  aB  the  IJxian  pass  had  been,  there  remained 
^***ciai*d  ^'^^^^^'^  ?^^^  worse — called  the  Sosian  or  Persian 
the'saiiftB  gates,  <  in  the  mountains  which  surrounded  the 
Sr*  ws^^lo  P^*°  of  Persepolis,  the  centre  of  Persis  proper. 
FerirpoUt.  AriobarzanSS|  satrap  of  the  province,  held  this 
•A^'i^baiN  pass;  a  narrow  defile  walled  across,  with  moun- 
Mtrap  r^  tain  positions  on  both  sides,  from  whence  the  de- 
pni«<»  fenders,  while  out  of  reach  themselves,  could 

wh?flQd?'  shower  down  missiles  upon  an  approaching  ene- 
means  to  my.  After  four  davs  of  march,  Alexander  reached 
paM/ftnd  oil  ^^0  fi^^^  day  the  Susian  Gates;  which,  inez- 
eonqaer  it.  pugnable  as  they  seemed,  he  attacked  on  the 
ensuinff  morning.  In  spite  of  all  the  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, however,  he  sustained  loss  without  damaging  his 
enemy,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  camp.  He  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  other  track  by  which  this  diffi- 
cult pass  could  be  turned;  but  there  was  a  long  circuitous 
march  of  many  days  whereby  it  might  be  evaded,  and  an- 
other entrance  found  into  the  plain  of  Persepolis.  To  recede 
from  any  enterprise  as  impracticable,  was  a  humiliation 
which  Alexander  had  never  yet  endured.  On  farther  in- 
quiry, a  Lyklan  captive,  who  had  been  for  many  years  tend- 
ing sheep  as  a  slave  on  the  mountains,  acquainted  him 
with  the  existence  of  a  track  known  only  to  himself,  whereby 
he  might  come  on  the  flank  of  AriobarzanSs.  Leaving 
E^terus  in  command  of  the  camp ,  with  orders  to  attack 
the  pass  in  front,  when  he  should  hear  the  trumpet  ffive 
siffnal — Alexander  marched  forth  at  night  at  the  hefld  of 
alight  detachment,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lykian. 
He  had  to  surmount  incredible  hardship  and  difficulty  — 
the  more  so  as  it  was  mid-winter,  and  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  snow ;  yet  such  were  the  efforts  of  his  soldiers 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  that  he  surprised  all 
the  Persian  outposts,  and  came  upon  Ariobcu-zan^  alto- 
gether unprepared.  Attacked  as  they  were  at  the  same 
time  by  Kraterus  also,  the  troops  of  the  satrap  were  forced 
to  abandon  the  Gates,  and  were  for  the  most  part  cut  to 

>  See  the   initmotlre    notes   of  lian  Gates  to  hare  been  near  Kala- 

Mfltsell— on  Qnlntns  Cartlut,  y.  10,  Befid,  weat  of  the  plain  of  Merdasht 

8;    and   r.  12,    17,   diaousalng   the  or  Fenepolia.    Herein  he  dUienta 

topography  of  this  region,  in  so  f^om  Bitter,   apparently   on  good 

far  as  it  is   known  from  modem  gronnda,  as  far  aa  an  opinion  oaa 

trayellera.     He  snppoaes   the  Bn-  be  formed. 
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pieces.  Many  perished  in  their  flight  among  the  rocks  and 
precipices;  the  satrap  himself  being  one  of  a  few  that  es- 
capea.i 

Though  the  citadel  of  Fersepolis  is  described  as  one 
of  the  strongest  of  fortresses,  >  yet  after  this  nn-  Alexander 
expected  conquest  of  a  pass  hitherto  deemed  Penepoiii. 
inexpugnable,  few  had  courage  to  think  of  holding  it  against 
Alexander.  Nevertheless  Axiobarzands,  hastening  thither 
from  the  conquered  pass,  still  strove  to  organise  a  defence, 
and  at  least  to  carry  off  the  regal  treasure,  which  some  in 
the  town  were  already  prei>ariAg  to  pillage.  But  Tiri- 
datds,  commander  of  the  garrison,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror,  resisted  this,  and  despatched  a  message  entreat- 
ing Alexander  to  hasten  his  march.  Accordingly  Alexander, 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  set  forth  with  the  utmost  speed, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  detain  and  appropriate  the  whole. 
AriobarzanSs,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist^  was  slain  with 
all  his  companions.  Fersepolis  and  Pasargadea— the  two 
peculiar  capitals  of  the  Persian  race,  the  latter  memorable 
as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Cyrus  the  Q-reat — both  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.' 

On  approaching  Persepolis,  the  compassion  of  the 
armywaspowerfiilly  moved  by  the  sight  of  about  ^^  ,3^ 
800  Ghrecian  captives,  all  of  them  mutilated  in  (iannaiy). 
some  frightful  and  distressing  way,  by  loss  of  Mauuted 
legs,  arms,  eyes,  ears,  or  some  other  bodily  OreoUn 
members.  Mutilation  was  a  punishment  common-  ^^p*^*^*** 
ly  inflicted  in  that  aae  by  Oriental  governors  even  by  such 
as  were  not  accounted  cruel.  Thus  Xenophon,  in  eulogizing 
the  rigid  justice  of  Gyrus  the  younger,  remarks  that  in 
the  pm>lic  roads  of  his  satrapy,  men  were  often  seen  who 
had  Deen  deprived  of  their  arms  or  legs,  or  otherwise  muti- 
lated, by  penal  authority.^  Many  of  these  maimed  captives 

'  Arriui,  lii.   8,  1—14;  Gnitlaa,  lotion,  by  ovtting  off  fhtt  li»nd  or 

▼.  4,  10— M ;  Diodor.  xfiL  68.  the  foot,  is  the  pretoribod  romedj 

*  Diodor.  zTil.  71.  for    all    higher    degreet    of   the 

*  Arrian,  ill.  16,  14;  Ourtina,  r.  offence"  (Mill,  History  of  Britlih 
4,  6;  Diodor.  ZTli.  60.  India,  book  ill.  oh.  6.  p.  447). 

*  Xenoph.  Anabaa.  1.  •,  18.  Siml-  *Tippoo  Baib  need  to  out  off  the 
lar  babita  hare  always  prerailed  right  hands  and  nosea  of  the  Brit- 
among  Orientala.  ''The  moat  atro-  iah  camp-followers  that  fell  into 
ciona'part  of  the  Mahomedan  ays-  bia  handa"  (Blphinatone ,  Hiat.  of 
tern  of  pnniahment  ia  that  which  India,  toI.  i.  p.  880.  oh.  xl). 
regards  theft  and  robbery.    Muti-  A  recent  trayeller  notices  the 
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at  Ponepolii  wore  old,  and  had  liyed  for  joan  in  their 
unfortunate  eondition.  Thev  had  been  brought  up  from 
yarioui  Gfreek  cities  by  order  of  some  of  the  preceding 
Persian  kings;  bat  on  what  pretences  they  had  been  thus 
cruelly  dealt  with  we  are  not  informed*  ^ezander,  moyed 
to  tears  at  such  a  spectacle,  offered  to  restore  them  to  their 
respeotiTehomeSy  with  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  future. 
Butmost  of  themfeltsoashamed  of  retumingto  their  homes, 
that  they  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  remain  all  together 
in  Persis,  with  lands  assiffned  to  them,  and  with  depend- 
ent cultivators  to  raise  pibduce  for  them.  Alexander  grant- 
ed their  request  in  the  fullest  measure,  confernnff  besides 
upon  each  an  ample  donation  of  money,  dothing  and  cattle,  i 
The  sight  of  these  mutilated  Ghreeks  was  weU  calculi- 
immeiu*  ^  ^  exoite  not  merely  sympathy  for  them,  but 
^••ith.  Md  rage  against  the  Persians^  in  the  bosoms  of  all 
^omuMiiti  spectators.  Alexander  seized  this  opportunity, 
of  •Teij  as  well  for  satiating  the  anger  and  cupidity  of 
muiaud^u  ^"  soldiers,  as  for  manifesting  himself  in  his 
Ptnefoiu.  self-assumed  character  of  avenger  of  Qreeee 
against  the  Persians,  to  punish  the  wrongs  done  by  Xencte 
a  century  and  a  half  before.  He  was  now  amidst  the  na- 
tive tribes  and  seats  of  the  Persians,  the  descendants  of 
those  rude  warriors  who,  under  the  first  Gyrus,  had  over- 

Buuiiy  mutlUted  penoni ,  femaU  rMdy  mentioned  the  mntUetion  of 

M  well  M  mele ,   who  mo  to  be  the  ICeoedonUn  InTalldt,  tAken  at 

■een  in  the  northern  pert  of  Scinde  Xssni  bj  Darive. 
(Bnrton,  Boenea  la  Soinde,  toI.  il.       Probably  theee  Groek   oaptlTta 

p.  981).  were  mingled  with  a  nnmbar  of 

*  Diodor.  xtU.  ••;  Ourtiae,  ▼.  6;  other  oaptWee,  ▲•iatiee  and  othexa, 

Jnetin ,  ni.  U.    Arrlan  doee  not  who  had  been  treated  In  the  eame 

mention  these  mutilated  oaptlTei ;  manner.    None  but  the  Greek  eap* 

bat  I  eee   no  reason  to  miitmet  tiree  wonld  be  likely  to  ihowthem- 

the  deposition  of  the  three  aathon  eelrei  to  Alexander  and  hi»  army, 

by  whom  it  ii  certified.    Onrtine  beoanee  none  bat  they  woald  oal- 

talks  af  MOO  oaptirei;  the  other  cnlate    on     obtaining     sympathy 

two  mention  800.    Diodorus  oalls  f^om  an  army  of  ICaoedoniaas  and 

them— *£XXirM«  (nth  tov  Kp^rspov  Greeks.    It  woald  hare  been  Inte^ 

peeiXimv  dvdffrrcoi  YtTo^tc,  foxa-  estiag  to  know  who  those  oaptiToe 

«6eioi  |ft4v  9x*>^hv  t6v  Apitfji^  9rrc<,  were,   or  how  they  came   to  bo 

velc    S*    ^Xivleic    ol    wXttetoi   |i.iv  thus  omelly  vsed.    The  two  per- 

7t7v)paiiAtt<,  4«p«»tiiptse|LiY0i  Sixdv-  sons  among  them ,  named  by  Our- 

Tt<,  dko.    Some  AvApitaetoi  iep^<  Pa-  tins  as  spokeemen  in  the  Interrlew 

eiXie  M  oof  lav  are  notioed  in  Xe-  with  Alexander,  are— Bnktemon, 

noph.  Kem.  It.  9,  88 :  oompare  He-  a  KymMan  —  and   TheMtOtns,    an 

todot.  ilL  08 1  It.  904.    I  hOTO  al-  Athenian. 
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BpreiMl  Western  Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  JBgean.  In 
tnis  their  home  the  Persian  kings  had  accnmnlated  their 
national  edifices,  their  regal  sepulchres,  the  inscriptions 
oommemoratiye  of  their  religious  or  legendary  sentiment^ 
with  many  trophies  and  acquisitions  arising  out  of  their 
conquests.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Great  king's  empire, 
Babylon,  or  Susa,  orEkbatana,  were  more  central  and 
conyenient  residences ;  but  Persepolis  was  still  regarded 
as  the  heart  of  Persian  nationality.  It  was  the  chief  maga- 
zine, though  not  the  only  one,  of  those  annual  accumulations 
from  the  imnerial  revenue,  which  each  king  successively 
increased,  and  which  none  seems  to  have  ever  diminished. 
Moreover,  the  Persian  grandees  and  officers,  who  held  the 
lucrative  satrapies  and  posts  of  the  empire,  were  continually 
sending  wealth  home  to  Persis,  for  themselves  or  their 
relatives.  We  may  therefore  reasonablv  believe  what  we 
find  asserted,  that  Persepolis  possessea  at  this  time  more 
wealth,  public  and  private,  than  any  place  within  the  range 
of  Ghreoian  or  Macedonian  knowledge.  > 

Convening  hb  principal  officers,  Alexander  denounced 
Persepolis  as  the  most  nostile  of  all  Asiatic  Alexander 
cities, — the  home  of  those  impious  invaders  of  oaniM 


resolution  he  persisted,  notwithstanding  the  poUt  to  be 
remonstrance  otParmenio, who  reminded  him  that  ^n^^^u^t 
the  act  would  be  a  mere  injury  to  himself  by  ruin-  by  the 
ing  his  own  property,  and  thatthe  Asiatics  would  •oi**"*- 
oonstme  it  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  retire  speedily, 
without  founding  any  permanent  dominion  in  the  count- 
ry. 3  After  appropriating  the  reff al  treasure — to  the  alleged 
amount  of  120,000  talents  in  gold  and  silver  (-27,600,0002. 
sterling)*  —  Alexander  set  fire  to  the  citadel.  A  host  of 
mules,  with  5000  camels,  were  sent  for  from  Mesopotamia 

>  Biodor.  xrii.  ?•.    ieXoo0i«>tATt|«  8tr»bo  tli»t  there  were  different 

•)(ot)<  ttbv  bxh  t6v  ^XioT,  Ao.    Onr-  itatemente  m  to  the  amount.  Bnoh 

tint,  ▼.  6,  9,  8.  orerwhelmlng  ftgnree  deierre  no 

*  Arrlen,  Hi.  IS,  18 ;  Diodor.  zrlL  eonfldenoe  npon  eny  eridenee  ehort 
TO ;  Onrtine,  t.  •,  1 ;  Btmbo,  xr.  f .  of  en  oflotel  retvm.  At  the  enme 
7S1,  time,  we   onght  to  ezpeot  a  rerj 

*  Thie  amount  it  given  both  by  great  mm ,  ooneidering  the  long 
Diodorua  (srii.  71)  and  by  Onrtine  lerlee  of  yean  that  had  been  ipent  in 
(▼.  6,  9).     We  fee  however  firom  amaeeingit.Alezander*iownletten 
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and  elBewherOi  to  oarry  off  this  prodigious  treasure;  the 
whole  of  which  was  conveyed  out  of  Fersis  proper,  partly  to 
be  taken  along  withAlexander  himself  in  his  ulterior  marcnes, 
partly  to  be  lodged  in  Susa  and  Ekbatana.  Six  thousand 
talents  more,  found  in  PasargadsB,  were  added  to  the  spoil  i 


(PlatMoh,  Alez.  87)  itftted  that 
enough  wm  earrled  awftj  to  load 
10,000  mvle  oarU  and  5000  cameli. 

To  •zplaln  the  fttot  of  a  large 
aooumulated  treaeure  In  the  Per- 
sian oapiiali,  It  muf  t  be  remarked 
that  what  we  are  accuitomed  to 
oonelder  ai  expenses  of  goTemment, 
were  not  deftajed  oat  of  the  regal 
treasure.  The  military  force,  speak- 
Ing  generally,  was  not  paid  by 
the  Great  King,  bat  summoned  by 
reqnisltion  fk>om  the  proTinees, 
upon  which  the  oost  of  maintaining 
the  soldiers  fell ,  OTcr  and  aboTC 
the  ordinary  tribute.  The  king*s 
numerous  servants  and  attendants 
reoelTed  no  pay  in  money,  but  in 
kind;  proTisions  for  maintaining 
the  oourt  with  its  retinae  were 
fbmished  by  the  prorinces,  over 
and  aboTe  the  tribute.  Bee  fiero- 
dot.  i.  192;  and  lil.  91— and  a  good 
passage  of  Heeren,  setting  forth 
the  small  public  disbursements  out 
of  the  regal  treasure,  in  his  account 
of  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
ancient  Persian  Empire  (Ideen 
fiber  die  Politik  und  den  Yerkehr 
der  y51ker  der  alten  Welt,  part  i. 
Abth.  1.  p.  611-619). 

Respecting  modem  Persia,  Jau- 
bert  remarks  (Voyage  en  Arm6nle 
et  en  Porse,  Paris,  1821,  p.  87S. 
ch.  80)— *8i  les  sommes  que  l>on 
Terse  dans  le  tr6sor  du  Shah  ne 
sont  pas  ezorbiiantes ,  compara- 
tlTcmont  h  r^tendue  et  4  la  popa- 
latlon  de  la  Perse,  elles  n*en  sor- 
tent  pas  aon  plus  que  pour  des 
d6penses  indlspensables  qui  n*en 
absorbent  pas  la  moiti4.  Le  rests 
est  conTsril  en  lingots,  en  pier- 
reries,  et  en  dirers  objets  d*une 
grande  Taleur  et  d'un   transport 


facile  en  cas  d*4T4nement :  oe  qui 
doit  sufflre  pour  empAcher  qu^on 
ne  trouTe  ezag4r6s  les  rapports 
que  tons  les  To/ageurs  ont  IkiU 
de  la  magnificence  de  la  oour  de 
Perse.  Les  Penes  sont  asses  clsir- 
Toyans  pour  p6n6trer  les  motifs 
r^els  qui  portent  Futteh  Ali  Shah 
h  thAsauriser." 

When  Nadir-8hah  conquered  the 
Mogul  Emperor  Kahomed,  and 
entered  Delhi  in  1739, —  the  impe- 
rial  treasure  and  effects  which  fell 
Into  his  hands  Is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  88,000,0001.  sterling, 
besides  heavy  contributions  levied 
on  the  Inhabitants  (Hill ,  History 
of  British  India,  voL  ii.  B.  lil,  eh. 
4,  p.  408).  —  BnuJeet  Sing  left  at 
his  death  (1839)  a  treasure  of 
8,000,000{.  sterling;  with  Jewels 
and  other  effects  to  several  mil- 
lions more  [The  Punjaub,  by  €k>l. 
Steinbach,  p.  16.    London,  1846.] 

Kr.  Mill  remarks,  in  another  plao« 
that  «in  Hindoston,  gold,  silver, 
and  gems  are  most  commonly  hoard, 
ed,  and  not  devoted  to  produc- 
tion"  (vol.  t  p.  864.  B.  iL  oh.  6X 

Herodotus  (iii.  90)  tells  us  that 
the  gold  and  silver  brought  to  the 
Persian  regal  treasure  was  poured 
in  a  melted  state  Into  earthen  ves* 
sels;  when  It  cooled,  the  earthen 
vessel  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
solid  metallic  mass  left  standing;  a 
portion  of  it  was  cut  off  when  oo-> 
casion  required  for  disbursemants. 
This  practice  warrants  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  habitually  accumulated,  and 
not  expended. 

*  Arria»,iii.  18,  17.  He  does  not 
give  the  amount,  which  I  tran- 
scribe firom  Ourtius,  v.  6,  10. 
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The  peraons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were  abandon- 
ed to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  obtained  an  immense 
booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  rich  cloth- 
ingf  furniture,  and  ostentatious  ornaments  of  every  kind. 
The  male  inhabitants  were  slain,  ^  the  females  dracrged  into 
servitude;  except  such  as  obtained  safety  by  liffht,  or 
burned  themselves  with  their  property  in  their  own  nouses. 
Amonff  the  soldiers  themselves,  much  angrv  scrambling 
took  place  for  the  possession  of  precious  articles,  not  with- 
out occasional  bloodshed.  >  As  soon  as  their  ferocity  and 
cupidity  had  been  satiated,,  Alexander  arrested  tiie  massacre. 
His  encouragement  and  sanction  of  it  was  not  a  burst  of 
transient  fury,  provoked  by  unexpected  length  of  resistance, 
such  as  the  hanging  of  the  2000  Tyrians  and  the  draffffinft 
of  Batis  at  Gaza — but  a  deliberate 


as  a  recompense  and  gratification  to  ihe  soldiery, 
but  still  more  as  an  imposing  manifestation  of  retributive 
vengeance  against  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persian 
invaders.  In  liis  own  letters  seen  by  Plutarch,  Alexander 
described  the  massacre  of  the  native  Persians  as  having 
been  ordered  by  him  on  grounds  of  state  policy.* 


1  Biodor.  XTll.  70.  Oi  Maxt56vtc 
lic-jBtaav,  ToOc  |i.iv  AvSpac  ndivTac  f o- 
Yt&ovTtCi  T&c  6i  xT^otit  8iapit&CovTt<| 
Aa    Gartiai,  t.  6,  6. 

•  Biodor.  xtIL  70,  71 ;  Onrtltti 
▼.  e,  8—7.  Tbeie  two  ftutbon  oon- 
ouT  In  the  mftln  fofttures  of  th« 
mMtftore  ftnd  plunder  in  Pertepolie 
permitted  to  the  loldleri  by  Alex- 
ander. Arrlen  does  not  mention 
it:  he  mentions  only  the  delibe- 
nte  reiolntion  of  Alexander  to 
bum  the  paleoe  or  oitadel,  oat  of 
rerenge  on  the  Periien  neme.  And 
iuoh  feeling,  Minming  it  to  exist, 
would  also  naturally  dictate  the 
general  lioenoe  to  plunder  and 
massacre.  Himself  entertaining 
such  Tindictire  feeling,  and  regard- 
ing it  as  legitimate,  Alexander 
would  either  presume  it  to  exist, 
or  loTe  to  kindle  it,  in  his  sol- 
diers ;  by  whom  indeed  the  licence 
to  plunder  would  be  sufficiently 
welcomed,  with   or  without  any 


antecedent  sentiment  of  Tengeance. 

The  story  (told  by  Diodorus, 
Ooxtius,  and  Plutarch,  Alex.  88) 
that  Alexander,  in  the  drunken- 
ness of  a  banquet ,  was  first  Insti- 
gated by  the  courtesan  Thais  to 
set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis, 
and  accompanied  her  to  begin  the 
conflagration  with  his  own  hand- 
may  perhaps  be  so  far  true,  that 
he  really  showed  himself  in  the 
scene  and  helped  in  the  burning. 
But  that  his  resolution  to  bum 
was  deliberately  taken,  and  eren 
maintained  againet  the  opposition 
of  esteemed  officers,  is  established 
on  the  authority  of  Arrian. 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  87.  ^ivoi» 
pA^  ohi  ivxaoOa  «oX6i»  taut  dXioxe- 
|i.iva»v   7tvio0oti   oUYiicsee*    ypdfsi 

TooTo     XuetxeXtiv     ixiXtotv  , 
diroo^&TTtaOai   To6c   dvtpw- 
leovc*  vef'^ieiMtToc  Si  eOptiv  leX^Ooc 
Seov  iv  2o6ooic,  Tfjv  Ik  ftXXi|v  xata« 
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As  it  was  now  winter  or  yeiy  early  spring,  he  suffered 
,^  33^  his  mftin  army  to  enjoy  amonth  or  more  of  repose 
(Wiaur-  at  or  near  Persepolis.  But  he  himself,  at  the 
8priB«).  head  of  a  rapidly  moving  division  tmversed  the 
'^^  ta^**  interior  of  Penis  proper;  eonqnering  or  receiving 
toooM,  «i4  into  submission  the  various  towns  and  villages.  ^ 
•mployt  ^e  greatest  resistance  which  he  experienced 
oonqawiDff  was  offered  by  the  mde  and  warlike  tnbe  called 
^•TMt  of  the  ICardi ;  bat  worse  than  any  enemy  was  the 
severity  of  the  season  and  the  ramed  destitation 
of  B  frosen  country.  Neither  physical  difficulties,  how- 
ever, nor  human  enemies,  coud  arrest  the  march  of 
Alexander.  He  returned  from  his  expedition,  complete 
master  of  Persis;  and  in  the  spring,  quitted  that  pro- 
vince with  his  whole  army,  to  follow  Darius  into  Media. 
He  left  only  a  garrison  of  3000  Macedonians  Bt  Perse- 
polis, preserving  to  Tiridatds,  who  had  surrendered  to  him 
the  place,  the  title  of  satrap.' 

JD^ius  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  the  mere  title  of 
Dartna  •  ^^S'  *^^  ^^  ^  simple  bodv-guard  rather  than 
ftagit^Vin  an  army.  On  leaving  Arbdla  after  the  defeat, 
Media.  he  had  struck  in  an  easterly  direction  across 
the  mountains  into  Media;  having  only  a  few  %ttendant8 
round  him,  and  thinking  himself  too  happy  to  preserve 
his  own  life  from  an  indefatigable  pursuer.*  He  calculated 
that  once  across  these  mountains,  Alexander  would  leave 
him  for  a  time  unmolested,  in  haste  to  march  southward 
for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  great  and  real  prizee 
of  the  campaign — ^Babylon,  Susa,  andrersepolis.  The  last 
struggles  of  wis  ill-starred  prince  will  be  recounted  in 
another  chapter. 

axtui|)v«al  xb^  icXoutov  4««0|fc%«^^vai  ■  Diod.  xrli.  7S;   Ovrtlva,  r.  S, 

9il«t   |M>ploK   ^i«otc    CtAYt0%,    x«l  IS— 10. 

ic»vTaxioxiXl«i«  x«|M^XoK.    Th»t  iy  t  Owtiu.,  r.  «,  11. 

xauOei  meftas  PenepolU,  It  ihown  .  AwUui.  lit  U^L-i. 

by  the  immedUtely  following  oom-  '            ' 

pariioB  with  the  troMure  found  at 

Bneft. 
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